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PUBLISHER 
R E A D E R. 


H AuTtaHoOR of theſe Sermons was ſo 


WIR? well known, particularly for his moſt ex- 
r cellent and uſeful diſcourſes from the Pul- 
* N bit, tbat 1 ſhall not attempt, by any thing 
Sor" [ can ſay, to recommend them to the pub- 
lick. I know very well, they have already that credit 
in the world, which witl render any apolog y needleſs ; 
eſpecially when, by this publication of them, they ſhall 
ſpeak for themſelves. 5 

1 think it requiſite, only to aſſure the reader, that they 
are what they pretend to be, the genuine works of that 
great man. 

Whilft 1 had the happineſs of converfing with him, 
he was pleard (at my requeſt) to inſtruct me in the 
character in which he wrote all his Sermons : and ſome 
of theſe now publiſhed, having been tranſcrived by me 
ſome years fince, were found among ft his papers, corrected 
with his own hand. | 
Hy what he had been pleas'd to ſay, that I was maſter 
of his character, and by the few Errata he obſerv'd in 
my firſt performance, I was encouraged to ſet about this 
work ; in which | can ſolemly profeſs, that I have ob- 
ſerved a religious care and ſtrictneſe, neither to omit 
nor add any thing, but an of, a the, or the like, when 
the ſenſe plainly required it; and of that too 1 have 
given notice, by ava this mark ( upon the word 


which 1 did not find in the original; ſo that the 
reader is left to judge of the fitneſs of ſuch additions; 
which, after all, are ſo very few and inccuſiderable, 
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a, ſcarcely to deſerve this notice; only that he 
ſatisfied (in caſe the Printer do his part ) that he hath 


e 
* 


might be 
here, what he expects, a perfect tranſcript of theſe 


Sermons; and in them a true and lively ſtrain of chri- 
ſtian piety and eloquence,” /o fitted to all capacities, 
that I cannot but hope, all that ſhall read them will 


be the better for them, even thoſe not excepted (if there 


be any ſuch) who may have entertain'd any unreaſon- 


able prejudices againſt them, or their moſt reverend 
author. | 5 
I have. akways thought, and often ſaid it, that if any 


were leaven'd with prejudice againſt him, they were, to 


be ſure, ſuch as did not know him; and the farther I go 


in his writings, the more 1 am aſſured that it muſt be ſo. 
But becauſe the Sermons themſeFves, to which I refer, 


are not yet all of them publiſhed, I muſt leave this to the 


judgment of the impartial Reader, when the whole ſhall 


be finiſh d, which is deſign'd with all convenient ſpeed. 


FR myers 5. Ra. Barker . 


The BooksELLERs to the REA DER. 


T HE foregoing preface was prefix d by Dr. Barker 70 the firſt of 


the fourteen volumes in octavo; and the reception they have all 
met with in the world, ſhews he was very juſt in his character. The 
whole two hundred Sermons and Diſcourſes are included in theſe two 
volumes in folio; And all the Indexes have been carefully examin'd and 
fied to the pages, which were defeftive in ſome of the octavo volumes, 
eſpecially the eleventh. Theſe, with fifty four Sermons and Diſcourſes, 
and the rule of faith, in anſwer to Mr. Serjeant's ſure footin g, publiſhd 


in his Grace's lifetime, and ſince eight times reprinted in folio, make 
three volumes; and compleat his works. | | 
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THE 
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OF E ACH 


SERMON in this VOLUME. 


0 . 


ERM. I. Of Sincerity cowards God and, Man. 


John i. 47 * ſaw Nathanael _ g to him, and ſaith of bim, Behold an I: | 
rachte indeed, in whom is no guile. Page I 

SERM. II. The excellency of Abraham's Faith and Obedience. 
Heb. xi. 17, 18, 19. By Faith Abraham; when he was tried, offered wp Iſaac: and 
red” the promiſes ered u P hrs on by | begotten fon : of whom it was 


be 7 bad recei 
. that God was able to raiſe 


faid, that in Iſaac ſhall 5 feed be call 
him up, even from the dead; from whence alſo he received him in à figure, p. 


SE RM. III. Moſer choice of afflicted Piety, rather than a Kingdom. 
Heb. xi. 24, 2 60 Mp 2s, when he was come to years, refuſed to be called the 
Patel ſai 4 chufing rather to ſuffer — refuſe the "Ie of God, 
8 


Jon of 
than to | enjoy the lain ures of / fin for 4 ſeqfon. 1 Po 1 


8 S. IV. V. VI, VII, VIII, IX. - f Conſtancy i in the Profeſſion of 


the true R igion. 


hou 
Heb. x, 2 Meg PA: . i ail of our faith wit ho ; pwn 45 be 


a 
158 SERM. X. The Chriſtian Life, a Life of TIPS 
2 | Cor: v. 2. Fer we e walt by faith, not by fight. p. 65 
S ERM. XI. The Danger of Apoſtaſy from "Y true is Religioti 


_ Heb, x. 38. But if any man hy ho — ay 2 frall bave - 0 pleuſure in bim. 
Pe 7A 


SERM. XII, XIII. Of Self-denial, th uſeing for Chriſt $ Sake. 


4 us unto his Diſciples, if any man wil come after me, 
take 2 Bs oy and | follow me. p. 78, 84 


Matt. xvi. 24. Then ſaid 
let him 1 hi nel, « 


S ERNI X1V, XV. Good Men Strangers and Sojourners upon Earth. 


Heb. xi. 13. And cofe 1 that thy were hour. and Pilgrims on the Fahr. 


9.99, 96 


S ERM. XVI. 
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SERM. XVI. The Preſence of the Meſſas, the Glory of the ſecond 
Temple. 


Hag. ii. 6, 7, 8, 9. For thus ſaith the lord of hoſts, yet once, it is a little while 
and I will ſhake the heavens, and the earth, and the ſea, and the dry land: And 
J will ſhake all nations, and the defire of 4 nations ſhall come, and I will 1 
this houſe with glory, ſaith the lord of hoſts. The filver is mine, and the gold-1 
mine, ſaith the lord of hoſts. The glory of this latter houſe ſhall be greater ow 
of the former, ſaith the lord of boſts; ; and in this Place yo" J give peace, ſaith 
155 lord ef 50s. | | p. 101 


SERM. XVII, XVII XIX. Chriſt Teſs the only Mediator berween 
God and Men. 


1 Tim. ii. 5, 6. For there is one God, aud one mediator" between God and Men, the 
man Chr ift Jeſus ; who gave hinſelf a ranſom for all. p- 199, 114, 119 


SE AM XX. The general and effectual publication of the Goſpel by 
the Apoſtles. 


Mark xvi. 19, 20. So then after the Lord had Spoken unto them, be was received 
up into heaven, and ſat on the right hand of God. And they went forth, and 
preached every W the Lord r with them, and confirming the word with 


ſigns follewing, AF 126 
SE RM. XXI. 27 Nature, Office, wo Employment of good Angels. 


Heb: i. xiv. Are they. not all n Nu, fend * to minjfer for them who 
aps be beirs of ſalvation ?). 8 n 


b 5 E RM. XXII The Reputation 2 good Men after Death. 


— 


Pala d cxll. 6, che latter part of the verſe. "The righteous ſhall be in everlaſting Re- 


membrance. p. 142 


SE RM. XXIII. The Duty of imitating the primitive Teachers and 
| . Farin, of Chriſtianity. 


Heb. xili. 7. as liter part of che verſe. Whoſe faith follow, confidering the end of their 
converſation. The whole verſe runs thus: Remember them which = the rule over. 
you, who have ſpoken unto nds the wes of God; whoſe faith Je, confidering the end 
of their e | p- 147 


SERM. XXIV. The 1 to ſuffer for Chriſt; and the 
Danger of denying him. 


2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 2 is a faithful ſaying; for if we be dead with him, we i ſhall alſo 
hve * ms: If we 0 Wer, we FR alſo reign with him: If we deny him, 1 4% 
nl 4 us. P. 153 


8 E R M. XXV, I. The Bleſſednef of good Men ae Death. 


Rev. xiv. 13. * And T heard a voice + from heaven, ſaving unto me, W rite, bleſſed are 
the dead which die in the Lord, from henceforth yea, faith the S pirit, that they 
may OP * their labours ; and their works do follow them. p- 159, 165 
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and Perſecuting the living. 


Luke xi. 49, 50, 51. Therefore alſo ſaid the wiſdom of God; I will ſend them Pro- 
phets and Apoſtles, and ſome of them they ſhall flay and perſecute : that the blood 


E all the Prophets, which was ſhed from the foundation of the World, may be 


required of this Generation : from the blood of Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias, 
which periſhed between the altar and the temple : Verily I ſay unto you, it ſhall 
be required of this generation. p. 171 


_ >SERM. XXVII. The Danger of Zeal without Knowledge. 


Rom. x. 2. I bear them record, that they have a Zeal of God : but not according to 
Knowledge. p 175 


S ERM. XXIX. The beſt Men liable to the worſt Treatment, from 
miſtaken Zealots. 


John xvi. 2. They ſhall put you out of the ſynagogues : Yea, the time cometh, that who- 
ſoever killeth you will think that he doth God ſervice. p. 181 


S ERM. XXX. The Duty and Reaſon of praying for Governors. 


1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. J exbort therefore, that rſt of all ſupplications, prayers, i nterceſſions, 
and giving of thanks, be made for all Men : for Kings, and for all that are in 
authority ; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all godlineſs and ho- 


neſty. | Pp. 187 


SERM. XXXI. The Love of God ro Men, in the Incarnation of 
| Chriſt. 


1 John iv. 9. In this was manifeſted the love of God towards us, becauſe that God 
ent his only-begotten Son into the world, that we might live through him. 
Toy f P. 194 


SERM. XXXII. The Sin and Danger of adding to the Doctrine of 
| | the Goſpel. 


Galat. i. 8, 9. But though we, or an Angel from Heaven preach any other Goſpel unto 
you, than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accurſed. As we ſaid 
before, þþ ſay I now again, if any man 3 any other Goſpel unto you, than 
that ye have received, let him be accurſed. | | p. 200 


SERM. XXXIII, XXXIV, XXXV. Honeſty the beſt Preſervative 


againſt dangerous Miſtakes in Religion. 


John vii. 17. If any man will do his will, he ſhall know of the Doctrine, whether it 
be of God, or whether I ſpeak of my ſelf. p. 206, 211, 247 


SERM. XXXVI. The Nature of Covetouſneſs, 


Luke xit. 15. And be ſaid unto them, take heed and beware of covetouſneſs ; for a 


Man's Life confiſteth not in the abundance of the things which he poſſeſſeth. 
| P. 222 


Vol. Il. 2 SERM. XXXVII 
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SERM., XXXVIL, XXXVII, XXXIX. The Evil and Unreaſon- 
ſonableneſs of Covetoulnels, 


Luke xii. 15. And he ſaid unto them, take heed and beware of covetouſneſs ; for 


2 Man's life confifleth not in the abundance of the things which he poſſeſſeth. 
| | P. 228, 233, 239 


SERM. XL, XLI. Religion, our firſt and great Concernment. 


Matth. vi. 33. But ſeek ye firſt the Kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs ; and all 
theſe things ſhall be added unto you. p. 245, 251 


SERM. XIII. The Wiſdom of Religion. 


Pal. cxix. 96. I have ſeen an end of all perfection; but thy commandment is exceed- 
ing broad. | 15 p- 257 


SERM. XLIII, XLIV. The Nature and Influence of the Promiſes of 


the Goſpel. 


2 Pet. i. 4. Whereby are given unto us exceeding great and precious promiſes ; that 


by thefe ye might be partakers of the divine nature. | p. 264, 269 


SERM. XLY, XLVI. The Support of good Men under their Suffer- 
_ ings for Religion. 

1 Pet. iv. 19. Wherefore, let them that ſuffer according fo the Will of God com- 

mit the keeping of their ſouls to him in well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator. 


p. 273, 283 


S ERM. XLVII. Of the Work aſſign' d to every Man, a Seaſon 
| for doing it. 


ohn ix. 4. I muſt work the works of him that ſent me, while it is day, the night 
cometh when no man can work. a p. 289 


SERM. XLVIII. Of che great Duties of natural Religion, with the 
Ways and Means of knowing them. 


Micah vi. 6 Ty 8. Wherewith ſhall J come before the Lee and bow my ſelf before 
the high God? ſhall J come before him with Burnt-Offerings, with calves of « 
ear old? f =o 


ill the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of rams, or with ten thouſands of rivers of 

oil? ſhall I v0 my fin- bonn for my tranſgreſſiun, the fruit of my body for the 

fin of my ſou | W 
He hath ſhewed thee, O Man, what is god; and what doth. the Lord require of 
| "thee, but to do juſtly, and to love 'mercy, and to walk bumbly with thy God? 


| P- 295 
S ERM. XIIX. lnoftituted Religion not intended to undermine Natural. 
Matth. ix. 13. But ge ye and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy and not 

ſacrifice. r p. 304 
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SE RM. L, LI. Chriſtianity doth not deſtroy, but perfect the Law of 


Moſes. 


Matth. v. 17. Think not that I am come to deſtroy the law or the prophets ; T am not 
come to deſtroy, but to fulfil. p. 313, 319 


SERM. III, III, LIV, Lv, LVI. Of the Nature of Regeneration; and 
its Neceſſity, in order to Juſtification and Salvation. 


Galat. vi. 15, For in Chriſt Jeſus neither circumciſion availeth any thing, nor uncircum- 
cifion ; but a new creature. P. 324» 329, 334, 339, 344 


SERM. LVII, LVIII. The Danger of all known Sin, both from the 
Light of Nature and Revelation. 


Rom. i. 18, 19. For the wrath of God is tree og heaven againſt all ungod- 
lineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, who hold the truth in unrigbteouſneſs ; becauſe 
that which may be known of God is manifeſt in them; for God hath ſhewed it 


unto them. P- 349, 357 
SERM. LIX. Knowledge and Practice neceſſary in Religion. 


John xii. 17. 1f ye know theſe things, happy are ye if ye do them. p. 365 


SER My, LX. Practice in Religion neceſſary, in proportion to out 
Knowledge. - 


Luke xii. 47, 48. And that ſervant which knew his Lord's will, and prepared 
not himſelf, neither did according to his will, ſhall be beaten with many ſtripes : 
But be that knew not, and did commit things worthy of firipes, ſhall be beaten with 


few ſtripes. For unto whomſoever much is given, of him ſhall be much required; 
and to whom men have committed much, of him they will ast the more. p. 371 


SERM. LXI, LXII. The Sins of Men not chargeable upon God ; bh 
upon themſelves. 


James 1. 13, 14. Let no man ſay when he is tempted, I am tempted of God : for 
God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man: But every man 15 


tempted, when he is drawn away of his own luſt, and enticed. P. 377, 387 
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Matth. xi. 6. And bleſſed is he whoſoever ſhall not be offended in _ p. 404 
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4 | J OHN i. 47: 
Jieſus ſaw Nathanael coming to bim, and ſaith of him, Behold an 
Iſraelite indeed, in whom is no guile. 


nary character, doth not certainly appear, his Name being but once more 
mentioned in the whole hiſtory of the Goſpel: For certain, he was a 
good man, who deſerved this extraordinary commendation; and none but our 
Saviour, who knew what was in man, and needed not that any ſhould tell him, 
could have given it, eſpecially of one whom he had never ſeen before that time; 
for when Feſus Jaw bim coming to him, he ſaith of him, behold an Iſraelite in- 
deed. | | 
The whole nation of the Jews were 1/raehites by natural deſcent, being the ſeed 
of Jacob or Tjrael; but in a ſpecial and more excellent ſenſe, none are eſteem'd the 
true poſterity of 1/rae/, but thoſe who reſembled this father of their nation in true 
piety and goodneſs; for (as the Apoſtle reaſons) they are not all Iſrael who are of Tjrael; 
they only are /rae/ites indeed who reſemble good old Jacob, in the fincerity of his 
piety, and the ſimplicity of his temper and diſpoſition; for our Saviour ſeems 
ere to allude to that character which is given of Facob, (Gen. 25. 27.) That he was 
a plain man, or, as the Hebrew word ſignifies, a perfect and jincere man, in oppoſiti- 
on to his brother Eſau who is ſaid to be èunning, fo that to be an 1/raelite indeed, is 
to be a downright honeſt man, without fraud and guile, without any arts of hypo- 
criſy and deceit. \ i e 
In ſpeaking of this virtue of ſincerity, which is the higheſt character and com- 
mendation of a good man, I ſhall conſider it, as it reſpects God and man. As it re- 
ſpects God, ſo it imports the truth and ſincerity of our piety and devotion towards 
him. As it regards men, fo it ſignifies a ſimplicity of mind and manners, in our car- 
riage and converſation, one towards another: both theſe are included, and very pro- 
bably were intended, in the character which our Saviour here gives Nathanael. 
I. I ſhall conſider this grace, or virtue of ſincerity, as it reſpects God, and ſo it imports 
: the truth and ſincerity of our piety towards him, that we heartily believe, and fear, and 
+: honour him, and that the outward expreſſions of our piety and obedience to him are 
L the genuine iſſue of our inward apprehenſions of him, and affections towards him; and 
I this no doubt, our Saviour intended, in the firſt place, in the character of this good man, 
that he was a man of a real and ſubſtantial and unaffected piety, and iu truth, what he ap- 
peared to be; that he did ſincerely love God and his truth, and was ready to embrace 
it, whenever it was fairly propoſed to him, as did plainly appear in his carriage towards 
our daviour; for when Philip invited him to come and ſee bim, he did not conceal the 
prejudice and objection he had againſt him, grounded upon a common, but uncharita- 
ble proverb, that out of Nazareth ariſeth no Prophet; but having an honeſt and ſincere 


W HO this Nathanael was, upon whom our Saviour beſtows this extraordi- 
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better inform'd, and therefore was eaſily perſuaded to go and ſee our Saviour, and to diſ- 
courie with him bimſelf, and being ſatisfied that he was the Meſias, he preſently owns 
him for ſuch, calling him e ſon of God, and the King of Iſracl. And becauſe fince- 
rity is the very heart and ſubſtance of religion, it concerns us not only to endeavour 
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mind, he was not ſo carried away by a popular prejudice, as not to have patience to be 
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after this temper and diſpoſition, but to enquire into the nature and properties of it, 
that we may know when we have it, and may have the comfort of it. I ſhall mention 
five or fix properties of a ſincere piety, by which men may ſufficiently know the in- 
tegrity of their hearts towards God. 


1. Our piety is then ſincere, when the chief reaſons and predominant motives of ic 
are religious; and I call hat a religious or rational motive, which regards God and ano- 
ther world, in oppoſition to men, and to our preſent temporal advantages; when the 
principal and ſwaying motives of our piety, are a ſenſe of God's authority over us, and 
of our duty and obligation to him; a fear of his diſpleaſure and threatnings, and the hopes 
of the glorious reward which he hath promiſed to obedience; theſe motives are properly 
religious, becauſe they reſpect God, and are the arguments to obedience, which he him- 
ſelf offers to us, to perſuade us to our duty; and that is a fincere piety, which is wrought 
in us by theſe conſiderations, how unequally ſoever mixed; for even in the moſt of men, 
fear does many times prevail more than love, and, in caſe of great temptation, may pre- 
ſerve men from fin, when perhaps no other conſideration will doit. On the contrary, 
that is an unſincere piety, to which we are moved merely by the regard of men, and the 
conſideration of ſome temporal advantages. And when theſe have the chief influence up- 
on us, it is eaſy for any man to diſcern in himſelf; for he that will carefully obſerve him- 
ſelf, can hardly be ignorant of the true ſpring and motive of his own actions: But there 
is one ſign whereby a man may certainly know that his heart is not right towards God, 
and that is, if when theſe motives are abſent, our piety and zeal for the true reli- 
gion doth either ceaſe, or is ſenſibly cooled and abated; as if impiety, or popery, or any 
thing elſe that is bad, begin to be in faſhion, and to have the countenance of great ex- 
amples; if thoſe whom we fear, and upon whom we depend, do diſcover any inclination 
that 1 if the garb of religion ceaſe to be for our intereſt, or, in the revolution of 
things, happen to be contrary to it: If in any of theſe caſes, we let fall the profeſſion 
of our religion, or neglect the practice of it, this is a plain and undeniable demonſtra- 
tion of the inſincerity of our former piety. "Il : 

2. A ſincere piety muſt be rooted in the heart, and be a living principle within us: for, 3 
as the Apoſtle reaſons in another caſe, he is not a Few who is one outwardly, but he wha © 
| is one inwardly, and in the heart; and without this, all outward acts of piety and de- 
W | votion are hypocriſy, a picture of religion, and 4 form of godlineſi, without the life 
': Wn and power of it. 
= | 3. A third evidence of a ſincere piety is, when men are religious in private and in 

ſecrer, as well as in publick and in the open view of men. He is truly devout, who is ſo 

in his family, and in his cloſer, where he hath no witneſs, but God, and his own ſoul, 

as well as in the church. He is a downright honeſt man, who will make good his word, 
| and perform his promiſe, when no proof can be made of it, and no law compel him to 
| it, as readily as if there had been an hundred witneſſes of it. He is ſincerely juſt, who 
will not detain from another his right, though he be ignorant of it; nor wrong any man, 
though he could do it with all the ſecreſie and ſafety in the world; who will not impoſe 
upon another's ignorance or unskilfulneſs, tho never ſo much to his own benefit and ad- 
vantage. He is truly charitable, who would not only as ſoon, but rather ſooner give his 
alms in ſecret, than in the fight of men: And he is truly grateful, whowhen there is oc- 
caſion and opportunity, will acknowledge a kindneſs and requite a benefit to the relati- 
ons of his deceaſed friend, though he be ſure that all memory of the obligation dyed 
with him, and that none are conſcious of it, but God and his own conſcience. And in- 
deed there is ſcarce any act of piety and virtue, the ſincerity of which may not by this 
evidence be known by us: As on the contrary a man may for certain conclude him- 
ſelf a hypocrite, if he be not the ſame in the preſence of God, and his own conſcience, 


that he is in the fight of men. 


4. Another evidence of a fincere piety is a conſtant tenour of goodneſs in the general 
courſe of our lives. I do not now ſpeak of the firſt beginnings of piety, in new con- 
verts, which are many times very imperfect, and ſuch as afford little or no evidence of a 
man's fincerity ; but in thoſe who have made any conſiderable progreſs in goodneſs; the 
habits of any known fin, and the wilful and deliberate neglect of our duties, and even 
the ſingle acts of more heinouscrimes, will bring in queſtion our ſincerity, and are by no 
means to be ſhelter d under the name of infirmity: for theſe the grace of God, if we 
be not wanting to our ſelves, will enable us to ſubdue; and he is not fincerely good, who 
doth not ſeriouſly endeavour to be as good as he can, and does not make ute of that 
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grace which God is ready to afford to all the 
ſincere obedience to the laws of God. 


5. Another evidence of a ſincere piety is, that our obedience to God be uniform and 
univerſal, equally reſpecting all the laws of God, and every part of our duty; that it do 
not content itſelf with an eſpecial regard to ſome precepts of the law tho' never ſo con- 
ſiderable, and allow it ſelf in the breach, or neglect of the reſt; no nor with obſervin 
the duties of one table of the law, if it overlook the other; no nor with obedience to al 
the commandments of God, one only excepted. St. Fames puts this caſe, and determines, 
that, he that keeps the whole law, ſaving that be offends in one point, is guilty of all, 
that is, is not ſincere in his obedience to the reſt. And therefore we muſt take great 
heed that we do not ſet the commandments-of God at odds, and daſh the two tables 
of the law againſt one another, leſt, as St. James ſays, we break the whole law : And 
yet I fear this is too common a fault, even amongſt thoſe who make a great profeſſi- 
on of piety, that they are not ſufficiently ſenſible of the obligation and neceſſity of the 
duties of the ſecond table, and of the excellency of thoſe graces and virtues, which re- 
ſpect our carriage and converſation with one another. Men do not ſeem to conſider, 
that God did not give laws to us, for his own ſake, but ours; and therefore that he did 
not only deſign that we ſhould honour him, but that we ſhould be happy in one another; 
for which reaſon he joins with our humble and dutiful deportment towards himſelf, 
the offices of juſtice and charity towards others, Mic. 6. 8. be hath ſhewed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? And 1 John 4. 21. this commandment have 
we from bim, that he who loveth God, love his. brother alſo. And yet it is too viſible 
that many, who make a great profeſſion of piety towards God, are very defective 
in moral duties; very unpeaceable, and turbulent in their ſpirits, very peeviſh and 
paſſionate, very conceited and cenſorious, as if their profeſſion of godlineſs did ex- 
empt them from the care and practice of chriſtian virtues. - But we muſt not ſo fix 


our eye upon heaven, as to forget that we walk upon the earth, and to neglect the or- 
dering of our ſteps and converſation among men, leſt while we are 


| gazing upon the 
ſtars, we fall into the ditch of groſs and foul immorality. | F231 26 


It is very poſſible, that men may be devout and zealous in religion, very nice and ſcru- 
pulous about the worſhip and ſervice of God; and yer becauſe of their palpable defect in 
points of juſtice and honeſty, of meekneſs and humility, of peace and charity, may be 

| groſs and odious hypocrites, For men muſt not think for ſome acts, either of outward 
or inward piety, to compound with God for the negle& of mercy and judgment, or 
to demand it as a right from men to be excuſed from the great duties and virtues of 
humane converſation ; or pretend to be above them, becauſe they relate chiefly to this 
world, and to the temporal happineſs of men; as if it were the privilege of great de- 
votion, to give a licence to men to be peevith and froward, ſour and moroſe, ſupercili- 
ous and cenſorious in their behaviour towards others. Men muſt have a great care, that 
chey be not intent upon the outward parts of religion, to the prejudice of inward and 
real goodneſs, and that they do not ſo uſe the means of religion, as to neglect and loſe 
the main end of it: that they do not place all religion in faſting and outward morti- 
fication: For though theſe things be very uſeful and neceſſary in their place, if they be 
diſcreetly managed, and made ſubſervient to the great ends of religion; yet it is often 
ſeen that men have ſo unequal a reſpect to the ſeveral parts of their duty, that faſting 
and corporal ſeverity, thoſe meager and lean duties of piety, in compariſon, do like 
Pharaob's lean kine, devour and eat up almoſt all the goodly and well favoured, the great and 
ſubſtancial duties of the chriſtian life ; and therefore men muſt rake great heed, leſt 
whilſt they are ſo intent upon mortifying themſelves, they do not mortifie virtue and 
good nature, humility and meekneſs and charity, things highly valuable in themſelves, 
and amiable in the eyes of men, and in the fight of God of great price. 

For the neglect of the moral duties of the ſecond table is not only a mighty ſcandal 
to religion, but of pernicious conſequence many other ways. A fierce and ill governed, 
an ignorant and injudicious zeal for the honour of God, and ſomething or other belonging 
neceſſarily, as they think, to his true worſhip and ſervice, hath made many men do ma- 
ny unreaſonable, immoral and impious things, of which hiſtory will furniſh us with in- 
numerable inſtances, in the practice of the Feſuits, and other zealots of the church of 
Rome; and there are not wanting too many examples of this kind amongſt our ſelves : 


For men that are not ſober, and conſiderate in their religion, but give themſelves up to 
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the conduct of blind prejudice, and furious zeal, do eaſily perſuade themſelves that any 
thing is lawful, which they ſtrongly fanfy to tend to the honour of God, and to the 
advancement of the cauſe of religion. Hence ſome have proceeded to that height of 
abſurdity, in their zeal for their religion and church, as to think it not only lawful but 
highly commendable and meritorious, to equivocate upon oaths, and break faith with 
hereticks, and to deſtroy all thoſe that differ from them; as if it were piety in ſome 
caſes to lie for the truth, and to kill men for God's ſake. 

So that if we would approve the integrity of our hearts to God, and evidence to our 
ſelves the ſincerity of our obedience, we ought impartially to regard all the laws of God, 


and every part of our duty: and if we do not, our heart is not upright with God. 
'Tis obſervable that fincerity in ſcripture is often called by the name of integrity, and 


perfection, becauſe it is integrated and made up of all the parts of our duty. 

6. The laſt evidence I ſhall mention of the ſincerity of our religion is, if it hold out 
againſt perſecution and endure the fiery tryal. This is the utmoſt proof of our integrity, 
when we are called to bear the croſs, to be willing then to expoſe all our worldly in- 
tereſt, and even life itſelf, for the cauſe of God and religion. This is a trial which God 
doth not always call his faithful ſervants co; but they are always to be prepared for it, 
in the purpoſe and reſolution of their minds. This our Saviour makes the great mark 
of a true diſciple, if any man (ſaith he) will be my diſciple, let him deny himſelf, 
and take up his croſs and follow me. This is a certain fign, that men have rece:v- 
ed the word into good ground, and are well rooted in their religion, when they are not 
ſhaken by theſe fierce aſſaults ; for many (as our Saviour tells us) hear the word, and 
with joy receive it ; but having not root in themſelves, they endure but for a while, 
and when perſecution and tribulation ariſeth, becauſe of the word, preſently they are 
fences s nay ſome, when they ſee perſecution coming at a diſtance, wheel off and 

think themſelves of making their retreat in time, and of agreeing with their ad- 
verſary, whilſt he is yet in the way, | 

So that conſtancy to our religion in caſe of danger, and ſuffering for it, is the beſt 
proof of our ſincerity. This is the fiery tryal, as the ſcripture calls it, which will try 
what materials we are made of, and whether we love God and his truth in ſincerity. 

And thus I have conſidered fincerity as it reſpects God, and imports true piety and 
religion towards him; and I proceed to the /econd conſideration, 5 

II. Of fincerity as it regards men; and ſo it fignifies a ſimplicity of mind and manners 
in our converſation, and carriage one towards another; ſingleneſs of heart, diſcoverin 
it ſelf in a conſtant plainneſs and honeſt openneſs of behaviour, free from all inſidious 
devices, and little tricks, and fetches of craft and cunning; from all falſe appearances 
and deceitful diſguiſes of our ſelves in word or action; or yet more plainly, it is to ſpeak 
as we think, and do what we pretend and profeſs, to perform and make good what 
we promiſe, and, in a word, really to be, what we would ſeem and appear to be. 

Not that we are obliged to tell every man all our mind; but we are never todeclare 
any thing contrary to it: We may be filent, and conceal as much of our ſelves, as pru- 
dence, or any other good reaſon requires; but we muſt not puton a diſguiſe, and make 
a falſe appearance and empty ſhew of what we are nor, either by word or action. Con- 
trary to this virtue is (I fear) moſt of that compliment which is current in converſati- 
on, and which for the moſt part is nothing but words, to fill up the gaps, and ſupply 
the emptineſs of diſcourſe; and a pretence to that kindneſs and eſteem for perſons, 
which either in truth we have not, or not to that degree which our expreſſions ſeem 
to import; which if done with deſign, is that which we call flattery, a very odious 
fort of infincerity, and ſo much the worſe, becauſe it abuſes men into a vain and fooliſh 
opinion of themſelves, and an ill grounded confidence of the kindrieſs and good-will 
of others towards them ; and ſo much the more dangerous, becauſe it hath a party 
within us, which is ready to let it in; it plays upon our ſelf-love, which greedily 
catcheth at any thing that tends to magnifie and advance us; for God knows, we are 
all too apt to think and make the beſt of our bad ſelves, ſo that very few tempers 
have wiſdom and firmneſs enough to be proof againſt flattery ; it requires great con- 

ſideration and a reſolute modeſty and humility, to reſiſt the inſinuations of this ſer- 
pent; yea, a little rudeneſs and moroſeneſs of nature, a prudent diſtruſt and infidelity 
in mankind, ta make a man in good earneſt to reje& and deſpiſe it. 

Now beſides, that all hypocriſy and inſincerity is mean in it ſelf, having falſhood at 
the bottom; it is alſo often made uſe of, to the prejudice of others, in their rights and 
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intereſts. For not only diſſimulation is contrary to ſincerity, becauſe it conſiſts in a vain 
ſhew of what we are not, in a falſe muſter of our virtues and good qualities, ina deceit- 
fol repreſentation and undue character of our lives: but there ate likewiſe other qualities 
and actions more inconſiſtent with integrity, whichare of a more injurious and miſchie- 
vous conſequence to our nature, as falſhood and fraud, and perfid iouſneſs, and infinite lit- 
tle crafts and arts of deceit, which men practiſe upon one another in their ordinary con- 
verſation and intercourſe. The former is great vanity: but this is groſs iniquity, 
And yet theſe qualities dexterouſly managed, ſo as not to lie too plain and open to 
diſcovery, are looked upon by many, as ſigns of great depthand ſhrewdneſs, admirable 
inſtruments of buſineſs, and neceſſary means for the compaſſing our own ends and de- 
ſigns; and though in thoſe that have ſuffered by them, and felt the miſchief of them, 
they are always accounted diſhoneſt, yet among the generality of lookers on, they paſs 
for great policy; as if the very skill of governing and managing human affairs, did confiſt 
in theſe little tricks and devices: but he that looks more narrowly into them, and will 
but have the patience to obſerve the end of them, will find them to be great follies, and 
that it is only for want of true wiſdom and underſtanding, that men turn a/ide to tricks, 
and make diſſimulation and lies their refuge. It is Solomon's obſervation, that he that 
waiketh uprightly, walketh ſurely; but the folly of fools is deceit, The folly of fools, that 
is, the moſt egregious piece of folly that any man can be guilty of, is to play the knave: 
The vulgar tranſlation renders this clauſe a little otherwiſe, but yet towards the ſame 
ſenſe, ſed ſtultus divertit ad dolos, but the fool turns aſide to tricks; to make uſe of 
theſe, is a ſign the man wants underſtanding to ſee the plain and direct way. to his 
end, I will not deny but theſe little arts may ſerve a preſent turn, and perhaps ſuc- 
ceſsfully enough; but true wiſdom goes deep, and reacheth a great way farther, look- 
ing to the end of things, and regarding the future as well as the preſent, and, by 
judging upon the whole matter and ſum of affairs, doth clearly diſcern that craft and 
cunning are only uſeful for the preſent occaſion; whereas integrity is of a laſting uſe, 
and will be ſerviceable to us upon all occaſions, and in the whole courſe of our lives; 
and that diſſimulation and deceit, tho' they may do ſome preſent execution in buſineſs, yet 
they recoil upon a man terribly afterwards, ſo as to make him ſtagger, and by degrees 
to weaken, and at laſt to deſtroy his reputation, which is a much more uſeful and ſub- 
ſtantial and laſting inſtrument of proſperity and ſucceſs in humane affairs, than any tricks 


and devices whatſoever. Thus have I conſidered this great virtue of ſincerity, both as 


it regards God, and the mutual converſation and intercourſe of men one with another. 

And now having explain'd the nature of ſincerity to God and man, by declaring the 
properties of it, and in what inſtances we ought chiefly to practiſe it, and what things 
are contrary to it; that which remains, is to perſuade men to endeavour after this 
excellent quality, and to practiſe it in all the words and actions of their lives. 

Let us then, in the firſt place, be ſincere in our religion, and ſerve God in truth and 
uprightneſs of heart, out of conſcience of our duty and obligations to him, and not 
with ſiniſter reſpects to our private intereſt or paſſion, ro the publick approbation or 
cenſure of men. Let us never make uſe of religion to ſerve any baſe and unworthy ends, 
cloaking our deſigns of covetouſneſs, or ambition, or revenge, with pretences of conſci- 
ence and zeal for God; and let us endeavour after the reality of religion, always remem- 
bring that a ſincere piety doth not conſiſt in ſhew, but ſubſtance, not in appearance, but 
in effect; that the ſpirit of true religion is ſtill and calm, charitable and peaceable, mak- 
ing as little ſhew and ſtir as is poſſible; that a truly and ſincerely good man does not 
affect vain oſtentation, and an unſeaſonable diſcovery of his good qualities, but endeavours 
rather really to be, than to ſeem religious, and, of the two, rather ſeeks to conceal his piety, 
than to ſet it out with pomp; gives his alms privately; prays to God in ſecret, and makes 
no appearance of religion, but in ſuch fruits and effects as cannot be hid, in the quiet 
and ſilent virtues of humility, and mee kneſs, and patience, of peace and charity, in go- 
verning his paſſions, and taking heed not to offend with his tongue, by ſlander and ca- 
lumny, by envious detraction or raſh cenſure, or by any word or action that may be 
to the hurt and prejudice of his neighbour: But, on the contrary, it is a very ill ſign, if 
a man affect to make a great noiſe and buſtle about religion; if he blow a trumpet be- 
fore his good works, and by extraordinary ſhews of devotion ſummon the eyes of men 
to behold him, and do as it were, call aloud to them to take notice of his piety, and to 
come and ſee his zeal for the Lord of Hoſts. It is not impoſſible but ſuch a man, with 
all his vanity and oſtentation, may have ſome real goodneſs in him; but he is as the hypo- 
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crites are, and does as like one as is poſſible; and by the mighty ſhew that he makes, 
to wiſe and conſiderate men, greatly brings in queſtion the ſincerity of his religion. 
And with the ſincerity of our piety towards God, let us join the ſimplicity and inte- 
grity of manners in our converſation with men. Let us ſtrictly charge ourſelves to uſe 
truth and plainneſs in all our words and doings; let our tongue be ever the true inter- 
preter of our mind, and our expreſſions the lively image of our thoughts and affections, 
and our outward actions exactly agreeable to our in ward purpoſes and intentions. 
Amongſt too many other inſtances of the great corruption and degeneracy of the age 
wherein we live, the great and general want of ſincerity in converſation is none of · the 
leaſt, The world is grown ſo full of diſſimulation and compliment, that mens words 
are hardly any ſignification of their thoughts; and if any man meaſure his words by his 
heart, and ſpeak as he thinks, and do not expreſs more kindneſs to every man, than men 
uſually have for any man, he can hardly eſcape the cenſure of rudeneſs and want of breed- 
ing. The old Engliſb plainneſs and ſincerity, that generous integrity of nature and ho- 
neſty of diſpoſition, which always argues true greatneſs of mind, and is uſually accom- 
panied with undaunted courage and reſolution, is in a great meaſure loſt among us; 
there hath been a long endeavour to transform us into foreign manners and faſhions, and 
to bring us to a ſervile imitation of none of the beſt of our neighbours, in ſome of the 
worſt of their qualities. The dialect of converſation is now-a-days ſo ſwell'd with 
' vanity and compliment, and ſo ſurfeited (as I may ſay) with expreſſions of kindneſs and 
reſpect, that if a man that lived an age or two ago, ſhould return into the world again, he 
would really want a dictionary to help him to underſtand his own language, and to know 
the true intrinſick value of the phraſe in faſhion, and would hardly, at firſt, believe at 
what a low rate the higheſt ſtrains and expreſſions of kindneſs imaginable do common- 
ly paſs in current payment; and when he ſhould come to underſtand it, it would be a 


great while before he could bring himſelf, with a good countenance and a good con- 


ſcience, to converſe with men upon equal terms, and in their own way. 

And, in truth, it is hard to ſay, whether it ſhould more provoke our contempt or 
our pity, to hear what ſolemn expreſſions: of reſpe& and kindneſs will paſs between 
men, almoſt upon no occaſion; how great honour and eſteem they will declare for 
one whom perhaps they never heard of or ſaw before, and how entirely they are all on 
the ſudden devoted to his ſervice and intereſt, for no reaſon ; how infinitely and eter- 
nally obliged to him, for no benefit ; and how extremely they will be concern'd for him, 
yea and afflicted too, for no cauſe, I know it is ſaid, in juſtification of this hollow 
kind of converſation, that there is no harm, no real deceit in compliment, but the 
matter is well enough, ſo long as we underſtand one another; Et verba valent ut num- 
mi, words are like money, and when the current value of them is generally underſtood, 
no man is cheated by them. This is ſomething, if ſuch words were any thing; bur 
being brought into the account, they are mere cyphers. However, it is ſtill a juſt 
matter of complaint; that ſincerity and plainneſs are out of faſhion, and that our lan- 
guage is running into a lie, that men have almoſt quite perverted the uſe of ſpeech, and 
made words to ſignify nothing; that the greateſt part of the converſation of mankind, 
and of their intercourſe with one another, is little elſe but driving a trade of diſſimulati- 
on; inſomuch that it would make a man heartily ſick and weary of the world, to ſee 
the little ſincerity that is in uſe and practice among men, and tempt him to break 
out into that melancholy complaint and wiſh of the prophet Jer. 9. O that I had in 
the wilderneſs a lodging-place of way-faring men, that I might leave my people, and go from 
them: for they are all adulterers, and an aſſembly of treacherous men; and they bend their 
tongue like their bow for lies, but have no courage for the truth upon earth. Take ye 
heed every one of his neighbour, and truſt ye not in any brother; for every brother will 
utterly ſupplant, and every neighbour will walk with ſlanders. Thine habitation is in 
the midſt of deceit; one ſpeaketh peaceably to his neighbour, but in his heart he lieth in 


wait. Shall not I viſit for theſe things, ſaith the Lord? and ſhall not my ſoul be avenged 
of ſuch a nation as this? | 


Such were the manners of the people of Iſrael at that time, which were both the 


forerunner and the cauſe of thoſe terrible calamities which befell them afterwards; 
and this character agrees but too well to the preſent age, which is ſo wretchedly void- 
of truth and ſincerity; for which reaſon there is the greater need to recommend this 
virtue to us, which ſeems to be fled from us, that truth and righteouſneſs may re- 
turn, and glory may dwell in our land, and God may ſhew his mercy upon us, and grant 
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us bis ſalvation, and righteouſneſs and peace may kiſs each other. To this end give me 
leave to offer theſe following conſiderations. 

Firſt, That ſincerity is the higheſt commendation, and the very beſt character, that 
can be given of any man; it is the ſolid foundation of all virtue, the heart and ſoul of all 
piety and goodneſs; it is in ſcripture called perfection, and frequently joyned with it; 
and throughout the bible, there is the greareſt ſtreſs and weight laid upon it; itis ſpok- 
en of as the ſum and comprehenſion of all religion. Only fear the Lord, and ſerve 
him in fincerity and truth, ſays Joſhua to the people of [/rael, Fof. 24. 14. God takes 
great pleaſure in it; ſo David aſſures us, 1 Chron. 29, 17. I know, my God, that thou 
tryeſt the heart, and haſt pleaſure in uprightneſs : And again, Thou loveſt truth in the 
inward parts, * 

To this diſpoſition of mind the promiſes of divine favour and blefling are particu- 
larly made, P/al. 15. 1, 2. Lord, who ſhall dwell in thy tabernacle? who ſhall dwell 
in thy holy hill? he that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteouſneſs, and ſpeaketh the 
truth from his heart. Pſal. 32. 2. Bleed ts the man, unto whom the Lord imputeth ng 


fin, and in whoſe ſpirit there 1s no guile. 


And 'tis obſervable that this character of our Saviour here given of Nathanael, is the 
only full and perfect commendation that we read was ever given by himof any particu- 
lar perſon. He commends ſome particular acts of piety and virtue in others, as St. 
Peter's confeſſion of him, the faith of the Centurion, and of the woman that was heal- 
ed by touching the hem of his garment, the charity of the woman that caſt her two 
mites into the treaſury, and the bounty of that other devout woman who poured up- 
on hima box of precious oyntment: But here he gives the particular character of a good 
man, when he ſays of Nathanael, that he was an 1/raelite indeed, in whom was no guile. 
And the Apoſtle mentions this quality, as the chief ingredient into the character of 
the beſt man that ever was, our bleſſed Saviour who did no ſin, neither was guile found 


in his mouth. 
Secondly, The rarity of this virtue is a farther commendation of it. A ſincerely pi- 


ous and good man, without any guile or diſguiſe, is not a fight to be ſeen every day, 
Our Saviour in the text ſpeaks of it, as a thing very extraordinary and of a ſpecial re- 
mark and obſervation, and breaks out into ſome kind of wonder upon the occaſion, 
as if to ſee a man of perfect integrity and ſimplicity were an occurrence very rare and 
unuſual, and ſuch as calls for our more ſpecial attention and regard, Behold, (faith he) 
an Iſraelite indeed, in whom there is no guile. 3d 

Thirdly, The want of ſincerity will quite ſpoil the virtue and acceptance of all our 
piety and obedience, and certainly deprive us of the reward of it. All that we do in the 
ſervice of God, all our external obedience to his laws, if not animated by ſincerity, 1s like 
a ſacrifice without a heart, which is an abomination to the Lord. 1 

Fourthly, Hypocriſy and inſincerity is a very vain and fooliſh thing; it is deſigned to 
cheat others, but is in truth a deceiving of our ſelves. No man would flatter or diſ- 
ſemble, did he believe he were ſeen and diſcovered; an open knave is a great foo], who 


deſtroys at once both his deſign and reputation; And this is the caſe of every hy- 


pocrite ; all the diſagreement which is between his tongue and his thoughts, his acti- 
ons and his heart, is open to that eye, from which nothing can be hid; for the ways of 
man are before the eyes of the Lord, and he ſeeth all his goings; there is no darkneſs nor 


ſhadow of death, where the workers of iniquity may hide themſelves. 


Fifthly, Truth and reality have all the advantages of appearance, and many more, 
If the ſhew of any thing be good for any thing, I am ſure ſincerity is better; for why 
does any man diſſemble, or ſeem to be that which he is not, but becauſe he thinks it 
good to have ſuch a quality as he pretends to? for to counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put 
on the appearance of ſome real excellency. Now the beſt way in the world for a man 
to ſeem to be any thing, is really to be what he would ſeem to be. Beſides, that it is 
many times as troubleſome to make good the pretence of a good quality, as to have 
it; and if a man have it not, it is ten to one, but he is diſcovered to want it, and then 
all his pains and labour to ſeem to have it is loſt. There is ſomething unnarural in 
painting, which a skilful eye will eaſily diſcern from native beauty and complexion. 

It is hard to perſonate and act a part long; for where truth is not at the bottom, na- 
ture will always be endeavouring to return, and will peep out and betray her ſelf one 
time or other. Therefore if any man think it convenient to ſeem good, let him be ſo 
indeed, and then his goodneſs will appear to every body's ſatisfaction; for truth is con- 


vincing, 
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vincing, and carries its own light and evidence along with it, and will not only com- 
mend us to every man's conſcience, but which is much more, to God, who ſearcheth 


and ſeeth our hearts; ſo that upon all accounts ſincerity is true wiſdom. Particularly as 


to the affairs of this world, integrity hath many advantages over all the fine and artificial 
ways of diſſimulation and deceit; it is much the plainer and eaſier, much the ſafer and 
more ſecure way of dealing in the world ; it hath leſs of trouble and dithculty, of entan- 


glement and perplexity, of danger and hazard in it; it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt way to 


our end, carrying us thither in a ſtraight line, and will hold out and laſt longeſt. The arts 
of deceit and cunning do continually grow weaker and leſs effectual and ſerviceable to 
them that uſe them; whereas integrity gains ſtrength by uſe, and the more and longer 
any man practiſeth it, the greater ſervice it does him, by confirming his reputation, and 
encourageing thoſe with whom he hath to do, to repoſe the greater truſt and confidence 
in him, which is an unſpeakable advantage in the buſineſs and affairs of life. 

But a diſſembler muſt always be upon his guard, and watch himſelf carefully, that 
he do not contradict his own pretence; for he acts an unnatural part, and therefore muſt 
put a continual force and reſtraint upon himſelf. Truth always lies uppermoſt, and if 
a man do not carefully attend, he will be apt to bolt it out: whereas he that acts ſin- 
cerely hath the eaſieſt task in the world; becauſe he follows nature, and fo is put to no 
trouble and care about his words and actions; he needs not invent any pretences before- 
hand, nor make excuſes afterwards, for any thing he hath ſaid or done. 

But infincerity is very troubleſome to manage; a man hath ſo many things to attend 
to, ſo many ends to bring together, as make his life a very perplext and intricate thing. 
Oportet mendacem eſſe memorem, A lyar had need of a good memory, leſt he contradict at 
one time what he ſaid at another: but truth is always conſiſtent with it ſelf, and needs 
nothing to help ir out; it is always near at hand, and firs upon our lips, and is ready to 
drop out before we are aware; whereas a lye is troubleſome, and ſets a man's invention 
upon the rack, and one trick needs a great many more to make it good. It is like 
building upon a falſe foundation, which continually ſtands in need of props to ſhoar it 
up, and proves at laſt more chargeable, than to have raiſed a ſubſtantial building ar firſt 
upon a true and ſolid foundation; for ſincerity is firm and ſubſtanrial ; and there is no- 
thing hollow and unſound in it, and becauſe it is plain and open, fears no diſcovery, of 
which the crafty man is always in danger, . and when he thinks he walks in the dark, 
all his pretences are fo tranſparent, that he that runs may read them: he is the laſt 
man that finds himſelf to be found out, and whilſt he takes it for granted that he makes 
fools of others, he renders himſelf: ridiculous. 8 

Add to all this, that ſincerity is the moſt compendious wiſdom, and an excellent in- 
ſtrument for the ſpeedy diſpatch of buſineſs; it creates confidence in thoſe we have to 
deal with, ſaves the labour of many enquiries, and brings things to an iſſue in few words: 
It is like travelling in a plain beaten road, which commonly brings a man ſooner to his 
journey's end, than by- ways, in which men often loſe themſelves. In a word, whatſoe- 
ver convenience may be thought to be in falſhood and diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but 
the inconvenience of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a man under an everlaſting jealouſie 


and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor truſted, when perhaps 


he means honeſtly: When a Man hath once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he is 
ſer faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his turn, neither truth nor falſhood. 
And I have often thought, that God hath in great wiſdom hid from men of falſe and 
diſhoneſt minds the wonderful advantages of truth and integrity ta the proſperity even 
of our worldly affairs; theſe men are ſo blinded by their coverouſneſs and ambition, that 
they cannot look beyond a preſent advantage; nor forbear to ſeize upon it, tho' by ways 
never ſo indirect; they cannot ſee ſo far, as to the remote conſequences of a {teddy inte- 
grity, and the vaſt benefit and advantages which it will bring a man at laſt. Were but 
this ſort of men wiſe and clear- ſighted enough to diſcern this, they would be honeſt, 
out of very knavery, not out of any love to honeſty or virtue, but with a crafty deſign 
to promote and advance more effectually their own intereſts; and therefore the juſtice 
of the divine providence hath hid this trueſt point of wiſdom from their eyes, that bad 
men might not be upon equal terms with the juſt and upright, and ſerve their own 
wicked deſigns by honeſt and lawful means. » 
Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a day, and ſhould never have 
occaſion to converſe more with mankind, never more need their good opinion, or good 


Word, it were then no great matter (ſpeaking as to the concernments of the world) 
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if a man ſpent his reputation all at once, and ventured it at one throw: Burt if he be to 
continue in the world, and would have the advantage of converſation whilſt he is in ir, 
jet him make uſe of truth and ſincerity in all his words and actions, for nothing but this 
will laſt and hold out to the end, all other arts will fail, but truth and integrity will 
carry a man througb, and bear him out to the laſt. 


Tis the obſervation of Solomon, Prov. 12. 19. The lip of truth is eſtabliſbed for e- 


ver: but a lying tongue is but for a moment. And the wiſer any man is, the more 
clearly will he diſcern, how ſerviceable ſincerity is to all the great ends and purpoſes of 
humane life; and that man hath made a good progreſs, and profited much in the ſchool 
of wiſdom, who valueth truth and fincerity according to their worth. Every man 
will readily grant them to be great virtues, and arguments of a generous mind, but that 
there is ſo much of true wiſdom in them, and that they really ſerve to profit our intereſt 
in this world, ſeems a great paradox to the generality of men; and yet I doubt not but 
it is undoubtedly true, and generally found to be ſo, in the experience of mankind. 

Laſtly, Conſider that it is not worth our while to diſſemble, conſidering the ſhortneſs 
and eſpecially the uncertainty of our lives. To what purpoſe ſhould we be ſo cunning, 
when our abode in this world is ſo ſhort and uncertain? Why ſhould any man by diſſem- 
bling his judgment, or acting contrary to it, incur at once the diſpleaſure of God, and 
the diſcontent of his own mind? eſpecially if we conſider, that all our diſſimulation 
ſhall one day be made manifeſt and publiſhed on the open theatre of the world, before 
God, Angels and men, to our everlaſting ſhame and contuſion, all diſguiſe and vizards 
ſhall then be pluckt off, and every man ſhall appear in his true colours For then the ſa- 
crets of men ſhall be judged, and God will bring every work into judgment, and every ſecret 
thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil. Nothing is now covered, which ſhall not 
then be revealed, nor hid which ſhall not then be known. 

Let us then be now what we would be glad to be found in that day, when all pre- 
tenſes ſhall be examined, and the cloſeſt hypocriſie of men ſhall be laid open and daſhc 
out of countenance ; when the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be diſcloſed, and all the hidden 
works of darkneſs ſhall be revealed, and all our thoughts, words, and actions ſhall be 
brought to a ſtrict and ſevere tryal, and be cenſured, by that impartial and infallible judg- 
ment of God, which is according to truth; In the day when God ſhall judge the ſecrets 
of men, by Feſus Chriſt. 

To whom with the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, be glory. now and for ever. Amen. 


SERMON II. 


The Excellency of Abraham's Faith and Obedience. 


e123. 19, 19,-x9., 


By Faith Abraham „ when he was tryed, offered up Iſaac: and he that 
had received the promiſes offered up his only begotten ſon: of whom 
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Princeſs 
Anne. 


it was ſaid that in Iſaac ſhall thy ſeed be called: accounting that God 
was able to raiſe him up, even from the dead; from whence alſo he 


recerved him in a figure. 


HE deſign of this Epiſtle to the Hebrews is to recommend to them the chri- 
ſtian religion, to which they were but newly converted, and. to encourage 
them to conſtancy in the profeſſion of ir, notwithſtanding the ſufferings which 

attended it, He ſets before them in this chapter ſeveral examples in the old 


Teſtament of thoſe, who, tho' they were under a much more imperfe& diſpenſation, yet 


Vor.lI. 6 N by 


The Excellency of Serm. 11. 


of the world, had afforded. 


by a ſtedfaſt belief in God and his promiſes, had performed ſuch wonderful acts of o- 
bedience and ſelf-denial. | 

He begins with the patriarchs before the flood; bur inſiſts chiefly upon the examples 
of two eminent perſons of their own nation, as neareſt to them, and moſt likel 
vail upon them, the examples of Abraham and Mo/es, the one the father oft 
tion, theother their great law-giver, and both of them the 
and obedience, and ſelf-denial, that the hiſto 


y to pre- 
heir na- 
greateſt patterns of faith, 
ry of all former ages, from the beginning 


I ſhall at this time, by God's aſſiſtance, treat of the firſt of theſe, the example of A.- 
braham, the conſtancy of whoſe faith, and the chearfulneſs of whoſe obedience, even 
in the difficulteſt caſes, is ſo remarkable above all the other examples mentioned in 
this Chapter. For, at the command of God be left his kindred and bis country, not know- 
ing whither he ſhould go; by which eminent act of obedience he declared himſelf to 
be wholly at God's diſpoſal, and ready to follow him : But this was no tryal in com- 
pariſon of that here in my text, when God commanded him 70 er up his only ſon : 
But ſuch was the immutable ſtedfaſtneſs of his faith, and the perfect ſubmiſſion of his 


obedience, that it does not appear that he made the leaſt check at it; but out of per 


fect reverence and obedience to the authority of the divine command, he went —_ 
it as readily and chearfully, as if God had bid him do ſome ſmall thing: By Faith 
Abraham, when he was tryed, offered up Iſaac. 


For the explication of which words, it will be requiſite to conſider Two things. 
Firſt, The tryal or temptation in general. 
Secondly, The excellency of Abraham's faith and obedience u 


Firſt, The tryal or temptation in general: It is ſaid, that Abraham when he was 
tryed, the word is weexLouyu©., being tempted: that is, God intending to make tryal 
of his faith and obedience; and fo it is expreſt, Gen. 22. 1. where it js ſaid, that God 
did tempt Abraham, and ſaid unto him, take now thy ſon, thine only ſon. 

Now there are two difficulties concerning this matter. It ſeems contrary to Scripture, 
that God ſhould tempt any man; and contrary to reaſon ; becauſe God, who knows 
what every man will do, needed not to make tryal of any man's faith and obedience. 

Firſt, It ſeems contrary to Scripture, which ſays, God tempts no man: And *tis 
moſt true, that God tempts no man, with a defign to draw him into {in ; but this doth 
not hinder, but he may try their faith and obedience with great difficulties, to make 
them the more illuſtrious. Thus God tempted Abraham; and he permitted Fob, and 
even our bleſſed Saviour himſelf to be thus tempted. | 


Secondly, It ſeems contrary to reaſon, that God, who knows what any man will do 
in any circumſtances, ſhould go to make tryal of it. But God does not try men forhis own 
information; but to give an illuſtrious proof and example to others of faith and obe- 
dience: And tho' after this tryal of Abraham, God lays to him, Nav TI 


know that thou loveſt me, becauſe thou haſt not with-held thy ſen, thine only ſon from me; 
yet we are to underſtand this as ſpoken after the manne x « 


r of men; as God elſewh 
ſpeaks to Abraham concerning Sodom; I will go down 1 


B wi now to ſee whether they have 
done altogether according to the cry which is come up unto me; and if not, I will 
Know. > 


I proceed to the and thing I propoſed, the excellency of Abrabam's Faith and 
obedience upon this tryal: By Faith Abraham, when he was 


pon his tryal. 


| tryed, offered Ifaac. 
| God accepts of it, as if he had done it; becauſe he had done it n pa 4 2 


1 rt, and was ready 
to have performed the reſt, if God had not countermanded him. 
And this act of faith and obedience in Abraham will a 


ear the more illuſtri ; 
we conſider theſe Three things. PP luſtrious, if 
þ Ie firmneſs and ſtedfaſtneſs of his faith, notwithſtanding the objections a- 
ainſt it. 


II. The conſtancy of his reſolution, notwithſtanding the difficulty of the thing. 
III. The reaſonableneſs of his faith, in that he gave ſatisfaction to himſelf in ſo hard 
and perplext a caſe. 


I. The firmneſs and ſtedfaſtneſs of his faith will appear, if we conſider w 


tions there were in the caſe, enough to ſhake a very ſtrong faith. There were three 


great objections againſt this command, and ſuch as might in reaſon make a wiſe and 
good man doubrful whether this command were from God. 


The horrid nature of the thing commanded. 


hat objec- 


The 
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Serm. II. Abraham's Faith and Obedience. 


The grievous ſcandal that might ſeem almoſt unavoidably to follow upon it. 

And the horrible conſequence of it, which ſeemed to make the former promiſe of 
God to Abraham void. | 

Firſt, The horrid nature of the thing commanded, which was for a father to kill his 
own child. This muſt needs appear very barbarous and unnatural, and look liker a ſa- 
crifice to an idol, than to the true God. | 

It ſeemed to be againſt the law of nature, and — contrary to that kindneſs and 
affection which God himſelf had-planted in the hearts of parents towards their children. 
And there is no affection more natural and ſtrong than this; for there are man 

rſons that would redeem the lives of their children with the hazard of their own, 
Now that God hath planted ſuch an affection in nature, is an argument that it is good, 
and therefore it could not but ſeem ſtrange, that he ſhould command any thing contrary 
to it: And in this caſe, there were two circumſtances that increaſed the horror of the 
fat; that his ſon was innocent; and that he wasto flay him with his own hands. 

1. That his fon was innocent, It would grieve the heart of any father, to give up 
his ſon to death, tho' he were never ſo undutiful and diſobedient. 
So paſſionately was David affected with the death of his ſon Ab/alom, as to wiſh he 
had died for him, tho* he died in the very act of rebellion, and tho' the ſaving of his 
life had been inconſiſtent with the peace of his government. | 

How deep then muſt it fink into the heart of a father, to give up his innocent ſon 
to death? and ſuch a ſon was T/aac, for any thing that appeared to the contrary. God 
himſelf gave him this teſtimony, that he was the ſon whom his father loved, and there 
is no intimation of any thing to the contrary, Now this could not but appear ſtrange 
to a good man, that God ſhould command an innocent perſon to be put to death. But, 
2. That a father ſhould be commanded, not only to give up his ſon to death, but to 
Nay him with his own hands; not only to be a ſpectator, but to be the actor in this 
tragedy. What father would not ſhrink, and ſtart back at ſuch a command? What 
Ea man, eſpecially in ſuch a caſe, and where nature was ſo hard preſt, would not 
Have been apt to have looked upon ſuch a revelation as this, rather as the ſuggeſtion 
and illuſion of an evil ſpirit, than a command of God? And yet Abraham's faith was 
not ſtaggered, fo as to call this revelation, of God in queſtion. | | 
_ Secondly, The grievous ſcandal that might ſeem almoſt unavoidably to follow upon 
it, was another great objection againſt ir. The report of ſuch an action would in all ap- 
pearance blemiſh the reputation, even of ſo good a man, amongſt all ſober and conſide- 
rate perſons,” who could hardly forbear to cenſure him, as a wicked and unnatural man. 
And this was a hard caſe, for a man to be put to ſacrifice at once two of the deareſt 
things in the world, his reputation and his ſon : Nor could he have eaſily defended him- 
ſelf from this imputation, by alledging an expreſs revelatiun and command of God for it; 
for who would give credit to itt: Io 
A revelation to another man is nothing to me, unleſs I be aſſured, that he had ſuch 
a revelation,” which I cannot be, but either by another immediate revelation, or by 
ſome miracle to confirm it. 7 01 „ 1 29151 
Ihe act had an appearance of ſo much horror, that it was not eaſily credible that God 
ſhould command it; and if every man's confident pretence to revelation be admitted, the 
worſt actions may plead this in their excuſe. So that this pretence would have been ſo 


far from excuſing his fault, that it muſt rather have been eſteemed an high aggravation 


of it, by adding the boldeſt impiety to the moſt barbarous inhumanity. 

But Abrabam was not ſtumbled at this, nor at the advantage which the enemies of 
his religion would make of ſuch an occaſion, who would be ready to ſay, here is your 
excellent goed man, and likely to be a friend of God, who mes fe cruel an enemy to his own 

ſen! All; this, tis probable, he might conſider : But it did not move him, being re- 

ſolved to obey God, and to leave it to his wiſdom to provide againſt all the inconve- 

niences that might follow upon it. ö 


* - * 


Tbirahy, The ſtrongeſt objection of all was the horrible conſequence of the dung, 
which ſeemed to claſh with former revelations, and to make void the promiſe whic 

God had before made to Abraham, that in his ſeed all the nations of the earth ſhould be 
bleſſed, which promiſe was expreſly limited to 1/aac and his poſterity, who had then 


. 2 


no ſon. | | TT | | 
And of this difficulty the Apoſtle takes expreſs notice in the text, that he that had 
received the promiſes, (that is, was perſuaded of the truth and faithfulneſs of them) 
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offered up his only begotten ſon, of whom it was ſaid, that in Iſaac ſbuil thy ſeed be 
ll ed. © = 

And this objection is really ſo ſtrong, that if Abraham could not have given him- 
ſelf ſatisfaction about it, he might juſtly have queſtioned the truth of the revelation. 
For no man can poſſibly entertain two contradictory revelations as from God, but he 
muſt of neceſſity queſtion one or both of them: Bur ſo ſtrong was Abraham's faith, as 
not to be ſhaken by the ſeeming contradiction of theſe two revelations. 

II. We will conſider the conſtancy of his reſolution to obey God, notwithſtanding the 
harſhneſs and difficulty of the thing. Tho' Abraham were firmly perſuaded, that this 
command to kill his ſon was really from God; yet it is no eafy matter for a man to bring 
himſelf to obey God in ſo difficult a caſe, and out of mere reverence to the divine au- 
thority, to diveſt himſelf of his nature, and to thwart the ſtrongeſt inclinations of it; a 
man would be very apt to confer with fleſh and blood in ſuch a cafe. Let but any 
man that knows what it is to be a father, lay his hand upon his heart, and conſider his 
own bowels; and he will be aſtoniſhed at Abraham's obedience as well as his faith. 

To take his ſon, his only for, his ſon «whom he loved, and in whom he placed all 
his hopes of a happy poſterity, and with his own hands to deſtroy him and all his 
hopes together! It mult be a ſtrong faith, that will engage a man to obedience in ſo 
difficult an inſtance. 

There is one circurnſtanee more eſpecially, which renders Abraham's obedience very 
remarkable; the deliberateneſs of the action. Ir had not been fo much, if fo ſoon as 
he had received this command from God, he had upon a ſudden impulſe and tranſport 
of zeal done this. Y (CELL, 

But that his obedience might be the more glorious, and have all the circumſtances 
of — g1ven to it, God would have it done deliberately, and upon full confide- 
ration; ànd therefore he bad him go to the mountain three days journey from the place 
Where he was, and there to offer up his ſon, | * 1 8 

It is in as of virtue and obedience, as in acts of fin and vice; the more deliberate 
the fin is, and the mort calm and fedate temper the man is in when he commits it, the 
greater is the fault; whereas, what is dene by fur prize, in the heat of temptation, or 
tranſport of paſſion, hath me excuſe from the ſuddenneſs and unddiberatenefs of it. 
Ss it is th Has of virtur and obedience, vſpetially if chey be attended with conſi- 
derable difficulty, the mere delibrrutely chey are done, the mere virtuous they are, 
and rhe greater praiſe is dee to them. W e 
Now, that Abraham's obedience might want nothing eo . it, God ſeems on 
10 to have put fo long a ſpace bet t the command and chi formance of it; 

e gives him time tb oDο &þon it, to weigh the commund, and to look on every fide 


- 


of this diffieult duty; hegives ſcepe for His reaſon to argue, and debate the caſe, and 
opportunity for natural affection to play its part, and for fleſh and blood to raiſe all 
its batteries againſt the refolucion which he had taken up. } 

And nom we may cuſily imagine, what eonflict this good man had wichin himſelf, 
during thoſe three days that he was travelling to the mountain in Moriah; and how 
his heart was ready te be rent in pieces, hetwixt his duty co God, and His affection to 
his child; ſo that every ſtep vf this un welcome and Weariforne journey, he did, as it 
were, lay violent hands upbn himſelt. | £ 7 

He was to offer up he n but once; but he ſacrificed himſelf and his own will eve- 
ry moment for three days together; and when he eutme thither, and all things were 
ready, the altar, the woe, And tlie fire, and the knife, it muſt needs be a ſtabbi 
queſtion, and wound him d 
obere is the lamb for u burnt-dffering'? N 

It muſt be a ſtrng faith indeed, and a mighty reſolutien, that cbuld make him to 
"hold cut three days againſtXhe violent aſſswuts“ of his oven nature, and che charming 

reſence of his ſon, enough to melt his heart, as often/as' he caſt his eyes upon him: 

And yet nothing of all this made im to ſtagger in His duty, but Being ftrong in faith, 

be gu glory "to God, by vine of the moſt miraeulous ats of obedience that ever Was 
"exacted from any of the ſons of men. unden on ede! 

III. In the 2b/## and tft place, Jcome to conſider che reaſonableneſs of his faith, 

in that he was able to give ſatisfaction to himſelf in ſo intricate and perplext 'a caſe. 


The conftaney of Mr abdnmis faith, was not an dbſtinate and ſtubborn perſuaſion, but 


the teſult of the wiſeſt redſoning, and ſoberefteonfidenttion. 


-- Fs 


o che heart, which his innocent ſon ſo-innocently askt bins, | 
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Serm. II. Abraham's Faith and Obedience. 


'So the text ſays, that he counted, the word is Aoy10oanpyO., he reaſoned with himfelf, 
that God was able to raiſe him up from the dead; ſo that he debated the matter with 
himſelf, and gave himſelf ſatisfaction, concerning the objections and difficulties in the 
caſe; and being fully ſatisfied that ir was a divine command, he reſolved to obey it. 

As for the ofieBions I have mentioned: | 

1. The horrid appearance of the thing, that a father ſhould ſlay his innocent ſon. 
Why ſhould Abraham ſcruple the doing this, at the command of God, who being the 
author of life, hath power over it, and may reſume what he hath given, and take awa 
the life of any of his creatures when he will, and make whom he pleaſeth inſtruments 
in the execution of his command ? 


It was indeed a hard caſe, conſidering natural affection; and therefore God did not 


permit it to be executed. | 

But the queſtion of God's right over the lives of men; and of his authority to com- 
mand any man to be the inſtrument of his pleaſure in ſuch a caſe, admits of no diſpute. 

And tho'God hath planted ſtrong affections in parents towards their children; yet he 
hath written no law in any man's heart to the prejudice of his own ſovercign right. This 
is a caſe always excepted, and this takes away the objection of injuſtice. 

2. As to the ſcandal of it, that could be no great objection in choſe times, when the 
abſolute power of parents over their children was in its full force, and they might pur 
them to death without being accountable for it. So that then it was no ſuch ſtartling 
matter to hear of a father putting his child to death. Nay, in much later times we 
find, that in the moſt ancient laws of the Romans, (I mean thoſe of the XII zables) chil- 
dren are abſolutely put in the power of their parents, to whom is given, jus vitæ & ne- 
cis, a power of life and death over them; and likewiſe to ſell them for ſlaves. | 

And tho' amongſt the Jeus this paternal power was limited by the law of Moſes ; 
and the judgment of life and death was taken out of the father's hands, except in caſe of 
contumacy and rebellion; (and even in that caſe the proceſs was to be before the elders 
of the city) yet it is certain, that in elder times the paternal power was more abſolute 
and unaccountable, which takes off much from the horror and ſcandal of the ching, as 
It appears now to us who have no fach power. | 

And therefore we do not find in the hiſtory, that this objection did much ſtick with 
Abraham; it being then no vnuſual thing for a father to put his child to death upon a 
juſt account. | | | 

And the command of God, who hath abſolute dominion over the lives of his creatures, 
is certainly a juſt reaſon; and no man can reaſonably ſcruple the doing of that, upon the 
command of God, which he might have done by his own authority, without being ac- 
countable for the action, to any but God only. h 

3. As to the objection from the horrible conſequence of the thing commanded, that 
the ſlaying of Jaac feemed to overthrow the promiſe which God had made before to 
Jhorld be called: This ſeems to him to be the great 
difficulty, and here he makes uſe of reaſon, to reconcile the ſeeming contradiction of 
this command of God, to his former-premitſe. So the Text tells us, that he offered 
hrs only begotten Jon, of whom it was ſaid, that in Iſaac hall thy ſeed be called; rea- 
ſening that God was able to raiſe him up from the dead. So that, tho T/aac were 
put to death, yet he ſaw, how the promiſe of God might ſtill be made good by his 
being raifed from che dead, and living after wards to have a numerous poſterity. 

There had then indeed been no inſtanee, or example of any ſuch thing in the world, 
as the reſurrection of one from the dead, which makes Abraham's faith the more won- 


derful: But he confirmed himſelf in this belief, by an example as near the caſe as might 


be; he reaſoned, that God was able ro raiſe him from the dead, from whence alſo be had 
received him in a figare. 64 1 N po 

This, I' know, is by interpreters generally underftood of t/aac's being delivered from 
the Jaws of death, When he was laid upon the altar, and ready to be ſlain. But the Text 
ſeems not to ſpeak of hat happened after; but of ſomerhing; that had paſſed before, by 
which Abraham confirmed himfſelf in this perſuaſion, that if he were lain, God would 
raiſe him up again. 2 

And ſo the words ey exouioxro ought to be rendred, in the paſt time, from whence 
ulſo he lad recei vel him in a figure. So that this expreſſion plainly refers to the mira- 


culous birth of Haac, when his parents were paſt the age of having children; which 
was little leſs than a reſurrection from the dead. | 7 | 


And 
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as every pious and good man ſhould do, 


And ſo the Scripture ſpeaks of it, Rom. 4. 17. Abraham believed God, who quick n- 


ed the dead, and calleth the things which are not, as if they were; and not being weak in 
faith, he conſidered not his own body which was dead; (and a little before the Text, 
ſpeaking of the miraculous birth of T/aac) and therefore ſprang there of one, and hir 


as good as dead, as many as the ftars of heaven. 

From whence (as the Apoſtle tells us) Abraham reaſoned thus; that God who gave 
him Iſaac at firſt in ſo miraculous a manner, was able by another miracle to reſtore him 
to life again, after he was dead, and to make him the father of many nations. He rea- 


ſoned that God was able to raiſe him up from the dead, from whence alſo he had received 


him in a figure. IF 

Thus you ſee the reaſonableneſs of Abraham's faith; he pitched upon the main dii- 
ficulty in the caſe, and he anſwered it, as well as was poſſible: And in his reaſoning about 
this matter he gives the utmoſt weight to every thing that might tend to vindicate the 
truth and faithfulneſs of God's promiſe, and to make the revelations of God conſiſtent 
with one another ; and this, tho' he had a great intereſt and a very tender concernment 
of his own, to have biaſſed him. 195 | | 

For he might have argued with great 7 and probability the other way: But 

e reaſoned on God's ſide, and favoured that 

part. Rather than diſobey a command of God, or believe, that his promiſe ſhould be 
fruſtrate, he will believe any thing that is credible and poſſible, how improbable ſoever. 
Thus far faith will go; but no farther. From the believing of plain contradictions and 


impoſſibilities, it always deſires to be excuſed. 


Thus much for explication of the words; which I hope hath not been altogether un- 


profitable, becauſe it tends to clear a point which hath ſomething of difficulty and ob- 
ſcurity in it, and to vindicate the holy Scripture, and the divine revelation therein con- 


rained, from one of the moſt ſpecious objections of infidelity. 888 
But I had a farther deſign in this Text; and that is to make ſome obſervations and in- 


ferences from it, that may be of uſe to us. As, 


Firſt, That humane nature is capable of clear and full ſatisfaction, concerning a divine 
revelation. For if Abraham had not been fully and paſt all doubt aſſured that this was a 
command from God, he would certainly have ſpared his ſon. And nothing is more rea- 
ſonable, than to believe, that thoſe, to whom God is pleaſed to make immediate revela- 
tions of his will, are ſome way or other aſſured that they are divine; otherwiſe they 
would be in vain, and to no purpoſe. ee. bo | | . 

But how men are aſſured concerning divine revelations made to them, is not ſo eaſy 
to make out to others; only theſe two things we are ſure of. | 


1. That God can work in the mind of man a firm perſuaſion of the truth of what he 
reveals, and that ſuch a revelation is from him. This no man can doubt of, that conſi- 
ders the great power and influence, which God, who made us, and perfectly knows our 


frame, muſt needs have upon our minds and underſtandings. 


2. That God never offers any thing to any man's belief, that plainly contradicts the 
natural and eſſential notions of his mind; becauſe this would be for God to deſtroy his 
own workmanſhip, and to impoſe that upon the underſtanding of man, which whilſt 
it remains what it is, it cannot polhbly admit. | 

For inſtance, we cannot imagine, that God ſhould reveal to any man any thing that 
plainly contradicts the eſſential perfections of the divine nature; for ſuch a revelation can 
no more be ſuppoſed to be from God, than a revelation from Gad, that there is noGod; 


which is a downright contradiction. 


Now to apply this to the revelation which God made to Abraham, concerning the ſa- 


crific ing of his ſon: This was made to him by an audible voice, and he was fully ſatis- 


fied by the evidence which it carried along with it, that it was from God. 

For this was not the firſt of many revelations that had been made to him, ſo that h 
knew the manner of them, and had found by manifold experience, that he was not de- 
ceived, and upon this experience was grown to a great confidence in the truth and good- 
neſs of God. And it is very probable, the firſt time God appeared to Abrabam, becauſe 


it was a new thing, that to make way for the credit of future revelations, God did ſhew 


himſelf to him in ſo glorious a manner, as was abundantly to his conviction. 

And this St. Stephen does ſeem to intimate, As 7. 2. The God of Glory appeared to 
our father Abraham when he was in Meſopotamia, Now by this glorious appearance 
of God to him at firſt, he was ſo prepared for the entertainment of after-revelations, 


that 
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that he was not ſtaggered even at this, concerning the ſacrificing of his ſon, being both 
by the manner of it, and the aſſurance that accompanied it, fully ſatisfied, that ir 
was from God. | 

Secondly, J obſerve from hence the great and neceſſary uſe of reaſon in matters of 
faith, For we ſec here, that Abraham's reaſon was a mighty ſtrengthening and help to 
his faith. Here were two revelations made to Abraham, which ſeemed to claſh with 
one another; and if Abraham's reaſon could not have reconciled the repugnancy of 
them, he could not poſſibly have believed them both to be from God; becauſe this 
natural notion or principle, that God cannot contradict bimſelf, every man does firſt, 
and more firmly believe, than any revelation whatſoever. 

Now Abraham's reaſon relieved him in this ſtrait. So the Text expreſly tells us, 
he reaſoned with himſelf, that God was able to raiſe him from the dead. 

And this being admitted, the command of God, concerning the ſlaying of 1/aoc, was 
very well conſiſtent with his former promiſe, That in 1/aac his ſeed ſhould be called. 

I know, there hath a very rude clamour been raiſed by ſome perſons, (but of more 
zeal, I think, than judgment) againſt the uſe of reaſon in matters of faith: But how 
very unreaſonable this is, will appear to any one that will but have patience to conſi- 
der theſe following particulars. 

1. The nature of divine revelation; that it doth not endow men with new faculties, 
but propoundeth new objects to the faculties, which they had before. Reaſon is 
the faculty whereby revelation is to be diſcerned; for when God reveals any thing to 
us, he reveals it to our underſtanding, and by that we are to judge of it. Therefore 
St. John cautions us, 1 John 4. 1. Not to believe every ſpirit; but to try the ſpirits whe- 


ther they are of God; becauſe many falſe prophets are gone out into the world; that is, 


there are many that falſly pretend to inſpiration: But how can theſe pretenders be 
tryed and diſcerned from thoſe that are truly inſpired, but by uſing our reaſon, in com- 
paring the evidence for the one and the other? 

2. This will farther appear, if we conſider the nature of faith. Faith (as we are now 
ſpeaking of it) is an aſſent of the mind to ſomething as revealed by God: Now all aſſent 
muſt be grounded upon evidence; that is, no man can believe any thing, unleſs he have 
or thinks he hath ſome reaſon to do ſo. For to be confident of a thing without rea- 
ſon, is not faith; but a preſumptuous perſuaſion and obſtinacy of mind. 

3. This will yet be more evident, if we conſider the method, that muſt of neceſſity 
be uſed to convince any man of the truth of Religion. Suppoſe, we had to deal with 
one that is a ſtranger and enemy to Chriſtianity, what means are proper to be uſed to 
gain him over to it? The moſt natural method ſurely were this, to acquaint him with 
the holy Scriptures, which are the rule of our faith and practice. He would ask us, 
Why ve believe that book? The proper anſwer would be, Becauſe it is the word of God; 
this he could not but acknowledge to be a very good reaſon, if it were true: But then 
he would ask, Why we believed it to be the word of God, rather than Mahomet's Al- 
choran, which pretends no leſs to be of drvine inſpiration? 

If any man now ſhould anſwer, that he could give no reaſon, why he believed it to be 
the word of God, only he believed it to be jo, and jo every man elſe ought ts do without en- 
quiring after any farther reaſon, becauſe reaſon is to be laid afide in matters of faith; 


would not the man preſently reply, that he had juſt as much reaſon as this comes to, to 


believe the Alchoran, or any thing elſe; that is, none at all? 

But certainly the better way would be to ſatisfy this man's reaſon by proper argu- 
ments that the Scriptures are a divine revelation, and that no other book in the world, 
can with equal reaſon pretend to be ſo: And if this be a good way, then we do and 
muſt call in the aſſiſtance of reaſon for the proof of our religion. 

4. Let it be confidered farther, that the higheſt commendations that are given in 
Scripture to any one's faith, are given upon account of the reaſonableneſs of it. Abra- 
ham's faith is famous, and made a pattern to all generations, becauſe he reaſoned him- 
{elf into it, notwithſtanding the objections to the contrary, and he did nor blindly 
break thro” theſe objections, and wink hard at them; bur he looked them in the face, 
and gave himſelf reaſonable ſatisfaction concerning them. | 

The Centurion's faith is commended by our Saviour, Matth. 8. g. becauſe when his 
ſervant was ſick, he did not deſire him to come to his houſe, but to fpeak the 
word only, and his ſervant ſhould be healed: For he reaſoned thus, I am a man under 


authority, having ſoldiers under me; and I jay to this man, go, and he goeth; and to another, 
come, 
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come, and he cometh; and to my. jervant, do this, and be doth it, Now if he, that was 
himſelf under authority, could thus command thoſe that were under him; much more 
could he that had a divine power and commiſſion, do what he pleaſed by his word. 
And our Saviour is ſo far from reprehending him for reaſoning himſelf into this belief, 
that he admires his faith ſo much the more for the reaſonableneſs of it, v. 10. When 
Feſus heard this, he marvelled, and ſaid to them that followed bim, Yerily, T ſay unto you, 
1 have not found ſo great faith, no not in Iſrael. 

In like manner our Saviour commends the woman of Canaan's faith, becauſe ſhe en- 
forced it ſo reaſonably. Matthew 15. 22. She ſued him to help her daughter; but he 
anſwered her not a word; and when his diſciples could not 2 with him to mind 
her, yet ſtill ſhe preſſed him, /aying, Lord helþ me; and when he repulſed her with 
this ſevere anſwer, It is not meet to take the childrens meat and caſt it to degs; ſhe 
made this quick and modeſt reply, Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their maſter's table. She acknowledgeth her own unworthineſs; but yer be- 
lieves his goodneſs to be ſuch, that he will not utterly reje& thoſe who humbly ſeek to 
him; upon which he gives her this teſtimony, O weman, great is thy faith! 

The Apoſtles were divinely inſpired; and yet the Bereans are commended, becauſe 
they inquired and fatisfied themſelves in the reaſons of their belief, before they aſſented 
to the doctrine which was delivered to them, even by teachers that certainly were infallible. 

5. None are reproved in Scripture for their unbelief, but where ſufficient reaſon and 
evidence was offered to them. The T/raelites were generally blamed for their infideli- 
ty; but then it was after ſuch mighty wonders had been wrought for their conviction. 

The Jets, in our Saviour's time are not condemned ſimply for their unbelief; but for 
not believing when there was ſuch clear evidence offered to them. So our Saviour him- 
ſclf ſays, If I had not done amongſt them the works which no other man did, they had not 
had ſin. | 

3 indeed is blamed for the perverſeneſs of his unbelief, becauſe he would be- 
lieve nothing but what he himſelf ſaw. 

Laſtly, to ſhew this yet more plainly, let us conſider the great inconvenience and ab- 
ſurdity of declining the uſe of reaſon in matters of Religion. There can be no greater 
prejudice to Religion, than to decline this tryal. 

To ſay, we have no reaſon for our religion, is to ſay, it is unreaſonable. Indeed it 
is reaſon enough for any article of our faith, that God hath revealed it; becauſe this 
is one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt cogent reaſons for the belief of any thing. But when 


| we fay, God hath revealed any thing, we muſt be ready to prove it, or elſe we ſay 


nothing. If we turn off reaſon here, we level the beſt religion in the world with the 
wildeſt and moſt abſurd enthuſiaſms. | 

And it does not alter the caſe much, to give reaſon ill names, to call it nd, and 
carnal reaſon. Our beſt reaſon is but very ſhort and imperfect : But ſince it is no better, 
we muſt make uſe of it as it is, and make the beſt of it. | 

Before I paſs from this argument, I cannot but obſerve, that both the extremes of 
thoſe who differ from our church, are generally great declaimers againſt the uſe of rea- 
ſon in matters of faith. If they find zheir account in it, tis well; for our parts we ap- 
prehend no manner of inconvenience, in having reaſon on our ſide; nor need we to de- 
fire a better evidence, that any man is in the wrong, than to hear him declare againſt 
reaſon, and thereby to acknowledge that reaſon is againſt him. Men may vilify reaſon as 
much as they pleaſe; and tho' being reviled ſhe reviles not again, yet in a more {till and 
gentle way, the commonly hath her full revenge upon all thoſe that rail at her. 

I have often wondered that people can with patience endure to hear their teachers 
and guides talk againſt reaſon; and not only fo, but they pay them the greater ſubmiſh- 
on and veneration for it. One would think this but an odd way to gain authority over 
the minds of men: But ſome skilful and deſigning men have found by experience, that 
it isa very good way to recommend them to the ignorant; as nurſes uſe ro endear 
themſelves to children, by perpetual noiſe and nonſenſe. | 

Thirdly, 1 obſerve, that God obligeth no man to believe plain and evident contra- 
ditions, as matters of faith. Abrabam could not reaſonably have believed this ſecond 
revelation to have been from God, if he had not found ſome way to reconcile it with 
the firſt, For tho' a man were never ſo much diſpoſed to ſubmit his reaſon to divine 
revelation; yet it is not poſſible for any man to believe God againſt God himſelf. 
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and Obedience. 


Serm. II. Abraham's Faith 


Some men ſeem to think, that they oblige God mightily, by believing plain contradic- 
tions. But the matter is quite otherwiſe. He that made man a reaſonable creature, 
cannot take it kindly from any man to debaſe his workmanſhip, by making himſelf 
unreaſonable And therefore, as no ſervice, or obedience ; fo no faith is acceptable unto 
God, but what is reaſonable: If it be not ſo, it may be confidence or preſumption; but it 
is not faith. For he that can believe plain contradictions, may believe any thing how ab- 
ſurd ſoever; becauſe nothing can be more abſurd, than the belief of a plain contradiction; 
and he that can believe any thing, believes nothing upon good grounds, becauſe to him 
truth and falſhood are all ane. | 

Fourthly, 1 obſerve, that the great cauſe of the defect of mens obedience is the weak 
neſs of their faith. Did we believe the commands of God in the Goſpel, and his pro- 
mifes and threatnings, as firmly as 4brebam believed God in this caſe; what ſhould we 
not be ready to do, or ſuffer, in obedience to him? 

If our faith were but as ſtrong and vigorous as his was, the effects of it would be as 
great and conſpicuous. Were we verily perſuaded, that all the precepts of our Religion are 
the expreſs laws of God, and that all the promiſes and threatnings of the Goſpel will one 
day be verified and made good; what manner of perſons ſhould we be in all holy con- 
verſation and godlineſs? How would the lively thoughts of another world, raiſe us 
above the vanities of this preſent life; and ſet us out of the reach of the moſt powerful 
temptations that this world can aſſault us withal; and make us to do all things with re- 
gard to eternity, and to that ſolemn and dreadful account which we mult one day make 
to God the judge of all? 

It is nothing but the want of a firm and ſteddy belief of theſe things that makes our 
devotion ſa dead and heartleſs, and our reſolutions of doing better ſo weak and inconſtant. 
This it is that makes us ſo eaſy a prey to every temptation; and the things of this world 
to look ſo much bigger than they are, the enjoyments of it more tempting, and the evils 
of it more terrible than in truth they are; and in all diſputes betwixt our conſcience and 
our intereſt, this makes us hold the balance ſo unequally, and to put our foot upon the 
lighter ſcale, that it may ſeem to weigh down the other. 


I 
God will be more or leſs conſtant, uniform and perfect; becauſe faith is the great ſource 
and ſpring of all the virtues of a good life. | 


Fifthly, We have great reaſon to ſubmit to the ordinary ſtrokes of God's providence 


upon ourſelves, or near relations, or any thing that is dear to us. Moſt of theſe are eaſy, 
compar'd with Abraham's caſe; it requires a prodigious ſtrength of faith to perform ſo 
miraculous an act of obedience, | 

Sixthly, and laſtly, We are utterly inexcuſable, if we diſobey the eaſy precepts of the 
Goſpel. The yoke of Chriſt is eaſy, and his burthen light, in compariſon of God's 
former diſpenſations. This was a grievous commandment which God gave to Abraham, 
to ſacrifice his only ſon: It was a hard ſaying indeed; and which of us could have 
| been able to bear it? 
But if God think fit to call us to the more difficult duties of ſelf-denial, and ſuffering for 
his truth and righteoutneſs fake, we muſt, after the example of faithful 4braham, not 
think much to deny, or part with any thing for him, no not life itſelf. But even this, 
which is the hardeſt part of Religion, is eaſier than what God put upon Abraham. 

For it dath not offer near the violence to nature, to lay down our life in a good cauſe, 


as it would do to put a child to death with our own hands. Befides the conſideration of 


the extraordinary comfort and ſupport, and the glorious rewards that are expreſsly promi- 
ſed to our obedience and ſelf-denial in ſuch a caſe; encouragement enough to make a very 
difficult duty eaſy. | | 

And whilſt Lam perſuading you and myſelf to reſolution and conſtancy in our holy 
Religion, notwithſtanding all hazards and hardſhips that may attend it, I have a juſt ſenſe 
of the frailty of human nature, and of human reſolution : But withal, a moſt firm perſua- 
ſion of the goodneſs of God, that he will not ſuffer thoſe who ſincerely love him and his 
truth, to be tempted above what they are able. y ne 

I will add but one conſideration more, to ſhew the difference betwixt Abraham's caſe 
and ours. God commanded him to do the hardeſt thing in the world, to ſacrifice his 
only fon; but he hath given us an eaſy commandment; and that he might effeQually 
oblige us to our duty, he hath done that for us which he required Abrabam to do for 
him; he hath not ſpared bis own ſon, his only fon; but hath given him up to death for us 
all: And hereby we know, that he loveth us, that he hath given his ſon for us. 

FOR 
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What God required of Abraham, he did not intend ſhould be executed; but one great de- 
ſign of it was to be a type and figure of that immenſe love and kindneſs which he intend- 
ed to all mankind in the ſacrifice of his ſon, as a propitiation for the fins of the whole world. 

And as the moſt clear and expreſs promiſe of the Meſſias was made to Abraham; fo 
the moſt expreſs and lively type of the Meſſias that we meet with in all the Old Teſta- 
ment, was Abraham's offering up his ſon. And as St. Hierom tells us (from an ancient 
and conſtant tradition of the eus) the mountain in Moriab, where Abraham was com- 
manded to facrifice 1/aac, was mount Calvary, where our Lord alſo was crucified and 


offered up, that by this one ſacrifice of himſelf once offered, he might perfect for ever them 
that are ſanctified, and obtain eternal redemption for us. 


Now to him that fitteth upon the throne, and to the lamb that was ſlain; to God 
even our Father, and to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the firſt begotten from the dead; to the Prince 
of the kings of the earth; to him that loved us, and waſhed us from our fins in his own blood; 
to him be glory, and honour, thankſgiving and power, now and for ever, Amen. 
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HE B. ii. 24, 25. 


By Faith Moſes when he was come t0 years, refuſed to be called the ſon 


of Pharaoh's daughter; chuſing rather to ſuffer affliction with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleaſures of ſin for a ſeaſon. 


1 HE text ſets before us a great pattern of ſelf-denial: for our better under- 


ſtanding whereof I will give a brief account of the hiſtory of Moſes, to which 
our Apoſtle in this paſſage doth refer. 8 


When Moſes was born, his parents (for fear of the cruel law which Pha- 
rach had made, that all the male children of the Hebrews, ſo ſoon as they were born, 


\ ſhould be put to death) after they had hid him three months, did at laſt expoſe him 


in an ark of bulruſhes upon the river Nile, and committed him to the providence of 
God, whom they deſpaired to conceal any longer by their own care. 


Pharaoh's daughter, coming by the river fide, eſpied him, and had compaſſion on | 


him; and gueſſing him to be one of the Hebrew children, called for an Hebrew nurſe, 
to take care of him, who, as the providence of God had ordered it, proved to be the 
child's own mother. As he grew up, Pharaoh's daughter took care of his educa- 
tion in all princely qualities, and adopted him for her ſon; and Pharaoh (as Joſepbus 
tells us) being without ſon, deſigned him heir of his kingdom. | 
Moſes refuſed this great offer. But why did he refuſe it, when it ſeemed to be pre- 
ſented to him by the providence of God, and was brought about in ſo ſtrange a man- 
ner; and when by this means he might probably have had itin his power to have eaſed 
the Iraelites of their cruel bondage, and perhaps have had the opportunity of reducing 
that great kingdom from the worſhip of idols to the true God? Why would he refuſe a 
kingdom which was offered to him with ſo fair an opportunity of doing ſo much good? 
That which ſeems to have prevailed with Moſes, was this, that he could not accept 
the offer without forſaking God. and renouncing his religion; for conſidering how 
ſtrangely the Egyptians were addicted to idolatry, he could never hope to be accepted 


for heir of that kingdom, unleſs he would violate his conſcience, either by abandoning 
or diſſembling his religion. | _ | | 


And 
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And how unlikely it was, that he ſhould prevail with them to change their religion, he 
might eaſily judge by the example of Jofepn, who, tho he had ſo much authority and 
eſteem amongſt them, by having been ſo great a bene factor to their nation; yet ke could 
never move them in the leaſt in that matter. 

Now ſeeing he had no hopes of attaining, or enjoying that dignity, without ſinning 
grievouſly againſt God, he would not purchaſe a kingdom at ſo unconſcionable a Price. 
And as for the deliverance of his people, he was content to truſt the providence and 

romiſe of God for that; and in the mean time was reſolved rather to take a part in the 
afflictions of God's people, than to enjoy the pleaſures of fin for a ſeaſon. | 

From the words thus explained, I thall take occaſion to conſider theſe four things. 

I. Moſes's ſelf-denial, in preferring and chuſing a ſtate of afflicted piety, before any ſin- 
ful enjoyments whatſoever, before the greateſt earthly happineſs and proſperity, when it 
was not to be attained and enjoyed upon other terms than of ſinning againſt God. 

IT. I ſhall conſider thoſe circumſtances of this ſelf-denial of Mſes, which do very 
much commend and ſet off the virtue of it. 

III. The prudence and reaſonableneſs of this choice, in preferring a ſtate of afflicted 
piety and virtue, before the greateſt proſperity and pleaſure of a ſinful courſe, 

IV. Suppoſing this choice to be reaſonable, I ſhall enquire how it comes to paſs, that 
ſo many make another choice. | 

I. We will conſider Mo/es his ſelf-denial, in preferring a ſtate of afflicted piety before 
the greateſt earthly happineſs and proſperity, when it is not to be enjoyed upon other 
terms, than of ſinning againſt God. He was adopted heir of the kingdom of Egyyt, 
(one of the greateſt and moſt flouriſhing kingdoms then in the world;) but he. could not 
hope to attain to this dignity, and to ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion of it, upon other 
terms, than of complying with that nation, in their idolatrous religion and worſhip. 

Now being brought up in the belief of the true God, the God of 1/rael, by his mo- 
ther, to whom Pharaoh's daughter had committed him, he could not, without great 
violence to his conſcience, and the principles of his education, renounce the true God, 
and fall off to the idolatry of the Egyptians: And for this reaſon he refuſed to be cal- 
led the fon of Pharaoh's daughter, chufing rather to ſuffer affliftion with the worſhip- 
pers of the true God, than to have the temporary enjoyment of any thing that was not 
to be had without ſin; for ſo the word ought to be render'd, 5 megoxmgey exc tpaprias 
>mAzuoi, than to have the temporary enjoyment of fin. So here was Moſes his ſelf- 
denial, that he choſe rather to ſuffer affliction with the worſhippers of the true God, 
than togain a kingdom, by the renouncing of God and religion. 

II. We will conſider thoſe circumſtances of his ſelf-denial, which do very much com- 
mend and ſet off the virtue of it. 

1. What it was he refuſed to be called; the ſon of Pharaoh's daughter ; that is, to“ be 
heir of one of the greateſt and moſt flouriſhing kingdoms in the world: A temptation ſo 


great, that the devil himſelf could not find out one much greater, when he ſer upon the 


ſon of God to tempt him to fall down and worſhip him. 

And when we conſider for what inconſiderable things ſome men fell their religion and 
their conſciences, we ſhall think it no ſmall temptation which Moſes here refiſted. Si 
viclandum eft jus, regnandi causd violandum eft; If a man would do any unjuſt thing, 
and violate his religion and conſcience, he would not do it for lejs than a Kingdom; 
and it would be a very hard bargain, even upon thoſe terms. 

2. Conſider not only what he refuſed, but what he choſe in the place of it; a ſtate of 
great affliction and ſuffering. Had he refuſed a kingdom, and choſen the quiet condition 
of a ſubje& of middle rank, (beneath envy and above contempt) his ſelf-denial had not 
been ſo great; nay, perhaps he had made a wiſe choice, in the account of the wiſeſt men, 
in preferring a plentiful and quiet retirement, before the cares of a crown, and the bur- 
then of publick government. 

But it 1s very rare to find a man that would chuſe rather to be oppreſt and perſecuted, 
than to be a prince, and to have the ſweet power to uſe others as he pleaſed: 

3. Conſider how fair a proſpect he had of enjoying this kingdom, if he could but have 
come up to the terms of it. He did not reject it, becauſe he deſpaired of attaining it: 
For he had all the right that a good title could give him, being adopted heir to it; and 
yet he refuſed it. 1 

To which I may add, that his breeding was ſuch as might eaſily kindle ambitious 
thoughts in him. He was brought up in Pharaoh's court, and was the darling and favourite 
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of itz exceeding beautiful (as Foſephus tells us) and learned in all the wiſdom of the 
Egyptians; than which, no two qualities are more apt to puff up and ſwell a man with 
big rhoughts of himſelf. 

They that are bred in a low condition, never think of a kingdom; men not being apt 
to aſpire to things which are remote, and art a great diſtance from them. 

But OY is more rare in perſons of great and generous minds, than ſuch a ſelf- de- 
nial as this. 

Let it be conſidered, in the laſt place, that this was a deliberate choice, not any raſh 
and ſudden determination made by him when he was of incompetent age to make a true 


judgment of things. And this the Apoſtle takes notice of in the Text, as a very memo- 
rable circumſtance, that when he was come to years, he refuſed to be called the fon of 
Pharaoh's daughter. And St. Stephen tells us, that he was full forty years old when 


he made this choice, Acts 7.23. When he was full forty years old, it came into his 
heart to viſit his brethren, the children of Iſrael, When he was of ripeſt judg- 
ment, and in the height of his proſperity and reputation, he made this choice; for it 
is ſaid in the verſe before, that Moſes was learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians, 
and mighty in word and deed; that is, he was in great reputation for his wiſdom and 
valour. 

This ſeems to refer to other paſſages of his life, which are not recorded in the Scripture 
hiſtory, but related at large by Fo/ephus, out of hiſtorians extant in his time. For he 
tells, that when the El hiopians had invaded Egypt, and almoſt over-run it, Pharaoh 
was directed by the Oracle at Memphis, to make Moſes his General, who, by his extra- 
ordinary conduct and courage overthrew the Etbiopians, and drave them out of Egypt. 

This Moſes did not think fit to relate of himſelf; but St. Stephen ſeems to allude to it, 
when he ſays, that he was mighty in word and deed: And then it follows; and when 
he was full forty years old, it came into his heart to viſit his brethren, the children 
of Iſrael; that is, when he was at full maturity of judgment, and in the height of his 

roſperity and reputation, he quitted the court of Egypt, and went to viſit his afflicted 
her nada] and choſe rather to take * with them in their ſufferings, than to accept 
thoſe great offers that were made to him. 

There is likewiſe another paſſage in HL wn concerning Mo/es, which ſeems to be 
a fore-runner of the contempt which he ſh afterwards of the crown of Egypt ; 
That when Moſes was about three years old, Thermufis, the daughter of Pharaoh, 
brought the child to him, who took him in his arms, and put his diadem upon his head; 
but Meſes took it off, and caſt it to the ground, and trampled it under his feet. This 
was but a childiſh act, and they who faw it, would eaſily believe, that, for all his childiſh 
contempt of it then, if it were put upon his head in good earneſt, when he came to be a 
man, he would hold it on faſter, and uſe it with more reſpect. 

And it is not improbable, but that the Apoſtle might have ſome regard to this, when 
he ſays, that Moſes when he came to years; intimating, that he did not only trample 
upon the diadem of Pharaoh, when he was a child; but when he was come to years, 
and was er of judging better of thoſe things, he refuſed to be called the ſon of 
Pharaoh's daughter. | 

But before I proceed any farther, I cannot but take notice of an objection, which may 
ſeem to reffect greatly upon the integrity of Me. Can we think him fo very conſci- 
entious a man, who perſuaded the people of Mael, and pretended God's direction in 


the caſe, to cheat the Egyptians of their jewels, under a fraudulent pretence of borrow- 


ing them? There is ſome difficulty in the thing, as at firſt ſight it appears: And yet I 
doubt nor, with your favourable attention, and free from prejudice, to vindicate Moſes 
clearly in this matter. 

And I ſhall nor infiſt upon that which is commonly and truly faid in this cafe; that 
God, who is the ſupreme Lord of all things, may transfer the rights of men from one 
to another: Becauſe the objection doth not lie againſt God's right to take away from any 
man what he hath given him; but againſt the fraudulent manner of doing it, which 
ſeems unworthy of God to command or encourage. 

Now this matter, I think, is capable of another and much clearer anſwer ; which, in 
ſhort is this, and grounded upon the hiſtory, as we find it related, Exod, 12. The pro- 
vidence of God did, it ſeems, deſign by this way to make ſome reparation to the Ja- 
elites, for the tyrannical uſage which they had received from the Egyptians; and that 
firſt (as the text expreſsly tells us) in giving them favour with the Egyptians; who, 
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And tho' he had but a very imperfe& diſcovery in compariſon of the future ſtate; yer, 
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in truth, for their own ends, and to get rid of ſuch troubleſome gueſts, were diſpoſed 
to lend them any thing they had. | | VEE 

Thus far all is right; here is nothing but fair borrowing and lending: And if the 
Iſraelites acquired a right to thoſe things afterwards, there was then no obligation to 
eſtitution. | | 
; Let us ſee then how the providence of God brought this about: Namely, by permit- 
ting the Egyptiansafterwards, without cauſe, and after leave given them to depart, to pur- 
ſue them, with a deſign to have deſtroyed them; by which hoſtility and perfidiouſneſs 
they plainly forfeited their right to what they had only lent before. For this hoſtile 
attempt, which would have warranted the Maelites to have ſpoiled them of their jewels, 
if they had been in the poſſeſſion of the Egyprians, did certainly warrant them to keep 
them when they had them; and by this means they became rightful poſſeſſors of what 
they had only by loan before, and could not have detained without fraud and injuſtice, if 
this hoſtility of the Egyptians had not given them a new title and clear right to them. 

But I proceed to the third thing I propoſed, which was to vindicate the prudence and 
reaſonableneſs of this choice. And in ſpeaking to this, I ſhall abſtract from the par- 
ticular caſe of Moſes, and ſhew in general, that it is a prudent and reaſonable thing, to 
prefer even an afflicted ſtate of piety and virtue, before the greateſt pleaſures and pro- 
ſperity of a ſinful courſe; and this will appear, if we conſider theſe #409 things. 

I. The ſufferings of good men upon account of religion, together with the reward 
of them. | | 

II. The temporary enjoyment of ſin, with the miſchiefs and inconveniencies conſe- 
quent upon them. | 

I. The ſufferings of good men upon the account of religion, together with the re- 


ward of them. This Moſes had in his eye, when he made this choice; for therefore he 


choſe to ſuffer 13 with the people of God, rather than to enjoy the pleaſurrs 0) 
ut for a ſeaſon, becauſe he had reſpect to the recompence of reward. 


it ſeems, he had ſo much aſſurance of the goodneſs of God, as firmly to believe, that 
he ſhould be no loſer at the laſt, by any thing that he ſuffered for God and Religion. 
Indeed, if there were no life after this, and we had no expectation beyond this world, 
the wiſeſt thing we could do, would be to enjoy as much of the preſent contentment of 
this world, as we could make ourſelves maſters of. But if we be deſigned for immortali- 


ty, and ſhall be unſpeakably happy, or intolerably miſerable in another world, according 


as we have demeaned our ſelves in this life; then certainly it is reaſonable, that we ſhould 
take the greateſt care of the longeſt duration, and be content to diſpenſe with ſome pre- 
ſent inconveniencies for an eternal felicity; and be willing to labour and rake pains for a 
little while, that we may be happy for ever. And this is accounted prudence in the ac- 
count of the wiſeſt men, to part with a little in preſent, for a far greater future advantage. 

But the diſproportion betwixt time and eternity is ſo vaſt, that, did we but firmly be- 
lieve, that we ſhall live for ever, nothing in this world could reaſonably be thought too 


good to part withal, or too grievous to ſuffer, for the obtaining of a bleſſed immortality. 


And upon this belief and perſuaſion of a mighty reward, beyond all their preſent ſuffer- 
ings, and that they ſhould be infinite gainers at the laſt, the primitive Chriſtians were kept 
from ſinking under their preſent ſufferings, and fortified againſt all that the malice and 
cruelty of the world could do unto them. And if we would confider all things together, 
and mind the inviſible things of another world, as well as the things which are ſeen, 
we ſhould eafily diſcern, that he who ſuffers for God and religion does not renounce his 
happineſs, bur put it out to intereſt upon terms of greateſt advantage, and does wiſely 


conſider his own beſt and moſt lafting intereſt, This is the Fir/2. 


II. This will yet more evidently appear, if we eofifider the temporary enjoyments of 
fin, together with the miſchiefs and inconveniencies attending, and conſequent upon 
them; that as to the nature of them, they are mix'd and imperfect; as to the duration 
of them, they are ſhort, and but for a ſeaſon; and as to the final iſſue and conſequence 
of them, that they end in miſery and ſorrow. 
I. As to the nature of them, all the pleaſures and enjoyments of fin are mix'd and 
imperfect. A wicked man may make a ſhew of mirth and pleaſure, but even in laugb- 
ter his heart is ſorrouful, and the end of that mirth is heavine/ſs. There can be no 
true and ſincere pleaſure in any finful and vicious courſe, tho” it be attended with 
all the pomp and ſplendor of outward happineſs and profperity; for wherever fin 

and 
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and vice is, there muſt be guilt; and wherever guilt is, the mind will be reſtleſs and 
unquiet. 2 | | 

For there are two very troubleſome and tormenting paſſions, which are naturally con- 
ſequent upon guilt; ſhame and fear: Shame arifing from the apprehenſion of the danger 
of being diſcovered; and fear, from the apprehenſion of the danger of being puniſhed: 
And theſe do continually haunt the ſinner, and fill him with inward horror and confuſion 
in his moſt ſecret retirements. And if fin were attended with no other trouble but rhe 
guilt of it, a wiſe man would not commit it, if it were for no other reaſon, but merely 
for the peace and quiet of his own mind. 
2. The enjoyments of fin, as to the duration of them. are but ſhort. Upon this con- 
ſideration, Moſes ſet no price and value upon them, but preferred affliction and ſuf- 
fering in good company, and in a good cauſe, before the temporary enjoyments of 

2 | 

If the enjoyments of this world were perfect in their nature, and had no mixture of 
trouble and ſorrow in them; yet this would be a great abatement of them, that they are 
of ſo ſhort and uncertain a continuance. The pleaſure of. moſt fins expires with the act 
of them; and when that is done, the delight vaniſheth. | 

I cannot deny but that there are ſeveral worldly advantages to be purchaſed by fin, 
which may perhaps be of a longer continuance; as riches and honours, the common 
purchaſe of covetouſneſs and ambition, and of that long train of inferiour vices which 
attend upon them, and miniſter unto them : Bur even thoſe enjoyments, are, in their own 
nature, of an uncertain continuance, and much more uncertain for being purchaſed by in- 
direct and ill means. But if the enjoyment of theſe things were ſure, to be of the ſame 
date with our lives; yet how ſhorta duration is that, compared with eternity? Make the 
utmoſt allowance to theſe things, that can be, yet we can but enjoy them whilſt we are 
in this world. When we come into the world of ſpirits, it will ſignify nothing to us to 
have been rich or great in this world, When we ſhall ſtand before that higheſt tribu- 
nal, it will not avail us in the leaſt to have been princes, and great men, and judges on 


the earth; the pooreſt man that ever lived in this world will then be upon equal terms 
with the biggeſt of us all. 


For all mankind ſhall then ſtand upon a level, and thoſe civil diſtinctions of rich and 
poor, of baſe and honourable, which ſeem now ſo conſiderable, and make ſuch a glarin 
difference amongſt men in this world, ſhall all then be laid aſide, and moral differences ſhall 
only take place. All the diſtinctions which will then be made, will be betwixt the good 

and the bad, the righteous and the wicked; and the difference betwixt a good and bad 
man, will be really much greater, than ever it ſeemed to be betwixt the higheſt and meaneſt 
perſons in this world. | 


And if this be ſo, why ſhould we value the enjoyments of fin at ſo higha rate, which, 


at the beſt, are only conſiderable (and that only in the imagination of vain men) during 


our abode in this world; but bear no price at all in that country where we mult live for 
ever: Or if they did, we cannot carry them along with us. The guilt of them, indeed, 
will follow us with a vengeance; the injuſtice and all the ill arts we have uſed for the 
getting or keeping of them, eſpecially, if at once we have made ſhipwreck of faith and 
a good conſcience. _ | 

If we have changed our Religion, or, which is much worſe, if continuing in the pro- 
feſſion of it, we have betrayed it, and the intereſt of it, for the gaining or ſecuring of an 
of theſe things; we ſhall find, to our ſorrow, that tho' the enjoyments of fin were but for 
a ſeaſon, the guilt of it will never leave us nor forſake us; but will ſtick cloſe to us, and 
make us miſerable for ever. But this belongs to the | 

| HId Thing propoſed to ſpeak to, namely, the final iſſue and conſequence of a ſinful 
courſe; which is miſery and ſorrow, many times in this world; but moſt certainly in 
the next. 

1. In this world, the very beſt iſſue and conſequence of a ſinful courſe, that we can 
imagine, is repentance: And even this hath a great deal of ſenſible pain and trouble in it; 
for it is many times (eſpecially after great fins, and a long continuance in them) accom- 
panied with much regret and horror; with deep and piercing ſorrow; with diſmal and 
. deſpairing thoughts of God's mercy; and with fearful apprehenſions of his wrath and 
vengeance. So that, if this were the worſt conſequence of ſin, (which indeed is the 
beſt) no man that conſiders and calculates things wiſely, would purchaſe the pleaſure of 

any fin, at the price of ſo much anguiſh and ſorrow as a true and deep repentance will 
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men variety of objects and pleaſures to divert and entertain t 


fo deliciouſly every day. 


Germ. III. rather than a Kingdom. 


coſt him; eſpecially, ſince a true repentance does, in many caſes, oblige men to the re- 
ſtitution of that which hath been gained by fin, if it hath been got by the injury of 
another, 

And this conſideration quite takes away the pleaſure and profit of an ill-gotten 
eſtate. Better never to have had it, than to be obliged to refund it. A wiſe man will 
forbear the moſt pleaſant meats, if he know befars fans that they will make him dead- 
ly fick, and that he ſhallnever be at eaſe, till he have brought them up again. 

No man that believes the threatnings of God, and the judgments of another world, 
would ever ſin, but that he hopes to retrieve all again by repentance. But it is the 
greateſt folly in the world to commit any fin upon this hope: For that is to pleaſe ones 
ſelf for the preſent, in hopes to have more trouble afterwards than the pleaſure comes to. 
But, eſpecially no man would be guilty of an act of injuſtice and oppreſſion, in hopes to 
repent of it afterwards; becauſe there can be no repentance for ſuch fins without reſtitu- 
tion; and'tis perfect madneſs for a man to run the hazard of his ſoul to get an eſtate, in 
hopes of reſtoring it again; for ſo he muſt do that truly repents of ſuch a fin. But, 

2. In the other world, the final iſſue and conſequence of all the pleaſures of fin un- 
repented of, will certainly be miſery and ſorrow. How quietly ſoever a ſinner may paſs 
through this world, or out of it, miſery will certainly overtake him in the next, unſpeak- 
able and eternal miſery, ariſing from an apprehenſion of the greateſt loſs, and a ſenſe 
of the ſharpeſt pain; and thoſe ſadly aggravated by the remembrance of paſt pleaſure, 
and the deſpair of future eaſe. , | 

From a ſad apprehenſion and melancholy reflection upon his ineſtimable loſs. In 
the other world, the ſinner ſhall be eternally ſeparated from God, who is the fountain 
of happineſs. This is the firſt part of that miſerable ſentence which ſhall be paſt upon 
the wicked; depart from me. | 

Sinners are not now ſenſible of the joys of heaven, and the happineſs of that ſtate, and 
therefore are not capable of eſtimating the greatneſs of ſuch a loſs: But this ſtupidity 
and inſenſibleneſs of ſinners, continues only during this preſent ſtate, which affords 

= : But when they are once 
enter'd upon the other world, they will then have nothing elſe to take up their thoughts, 
but the ſad condition, into which by their own wilful negligence and folly they have 


plunged themſelves. They ſhall then /f up their eyes, and with the rich man in the 


parable, at once ſee the happineſs of others, and feel their own miſery and torment. 

But this is not all. Beſides the apprehenſion of ſo great a loſs, they ſhall be ſenſible 
of the ſoreſt and ſharpeſt pains; and how grievous thoſe ſhall be we may conjecture by 
what the Scripture ſays of them in general; that they are the effects of a mighty diſplea- 
ſure, of anger and omnipotence mer together, far greater than can be deſcribed by an 
pains and ſufferings which weare acquainted withal in this world: For who knows the 


power of God's anger, and the utmoſt of what omnipotentjuſtice can do to finners? Tr 


7s a fearful thing to fall inis the hands of the living God. | 

One would think, this were miſery enough, and needed no farther aggravation: But 
yet it hath two terrible ones; from the remembrance of paſt pleaſures, and the deſpair 
of any future eaſe and remedy. 

The remembrance of paſt pleaſure makes preſent ſufferings more ſharp and ſenſible. 
For as nothing commends pleaſure more, and gives a quicker reliſh to happineſs, than 
precedent pain and ſuffering: (for perhaps there is not a greater pleaſure in the world, 
than in the ſudden eaſe which a man finds after a ſharp fit of the ſtone) ſo nothing en- 
rageth affliction more, and ſets a keener edge upon miſery, than to paſs into great pain 
immediately out of a ſtate of eaſe and pleaſure. This was the ſtinging aggravation of the 
rich man's torment, that in his life time he had received his good things, and had fared 


Bur the greateſt aggravation of all is, the deſpair of any future eaſe and remedy. The 
duration of this mitery is ſet forth to us in Scripture, by ſuch expreſſions as do ſignify 
the longeſt and moſt interminable duration, Depart ye curſed into everlaſting fire, 
Matth. 25. and Mark 9. 43. Where the worm dies not, and the fire is not quenched, 
And in the Revelation it is ſaid, that the wicked ſhall be tormented day and night, for 
ever and ever, without intermiſſion, and without end. And this ſurely is the per- 


fection of miſery, for a man to lie under the greateſt torments, and to be in deſpair of 
ever finding the leaſt eaſe, Ps | 


Let 


— 


for a good conſcience, and the reward that follows them; and on the other hand, the 
enjoyments of ſin, and the miſchief and miſery that attend them, and will certainly over- 
take them in this world, or in the next: And then we ſhall eaſily diſcern which of theſe 


is to be preferred in a wiſe man's choice. | 

And indeed the choice is fo very plain, that a man muſt be very ſtrangely forſaken of 
his reaſon, and blinded by ſenſe, who does not prefer that courſe of life, which will pro- 
bably make him happier in this world, but moſt certainly in the next. 

IV. There remains now only the fourth and laſt particular to be ſpoken to; viz. 
ſuppoſing this choice to be reaſonable, to enquire whence it comes to paſs, that ſo man 
make a quite contrary choice. How is it, that the greateſt part of mankind are ſo widely 
miſtaken, as to prefer the remporary enjoyments of ſin before conſcience and religion; 
eſpecially, if it be attended with great afflictions and ſufferings? and of this, I ſhall give 
you as brief an account as I can, and fo conclude this diſcourſe. | 

This wrong choice generally proceeds from one or both of theſe two cauſes; from 
want of faith; or from want of conſideration; or of both. 

1. One great reaſon why men make ſo imprudent a choice, is unbelief; either the 
want of faith, or the weakneſs of it. Either men do not believe the recompenſes of an- 
other life, or they are not ſo firmly perſuaded of the reality of them. If men do not at 
all believe theſe things, there is no foundation for religion ; for he that cometh unto God 
(thar 1s, he that thinks of being religious) muſt believe, that God is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him, as the Apoſtle reaſons in the beginning of 
this chapter. 


But I hope, there are but few that are, or can be infidels, as to theſe great and funda- 


mental principles of religion. But it is to be feared, that the faith of a great many is but 


weak and wavering their faith is rather negative; they do not disbelieve theſe things, 
but they are not firmly perſuaded of them; their faith is rather an opinion, than a rooted 
and well grounded per uaſion; and therefore no wonder, if it be not ſo ſtrong and vigo- 
rous a principle of action, like the faith of Abraham and Me/es, and other Worthies 


mentioned in this chapter. For where faith is in its full ſtrength and vigour, it will have 


proportionable effects upon the reſolutions and wills of men: But where it is but weak, 
it is of little or no efficacy. And this is the true reaſon, why ſo many forſake religion, 
and cleave to this 13 world; and when it comes to the puſh, chuſe rather to ſin, 
than to ſuffer; and will rather quit the truth, than endure perſecution for it. 
Theſe are they whom our Saviour deſcribes, who receive the word with joy, and 
endure V a white; but when tribulation and perſecution ariſethßh becauſe of the word, 
preſently they are offended : Not that they did not believe the word ; bur their faith 
had taken no deep root, and therefore it withered. The weakneſs and wavering of 
mens faith, makes them unſtable and inconſtant in their courſe; becauſe they are not 
of one mind, but divided betwixt two intereſts, that of this world, and the other; and 
the double-minded man (as St. James tells us) is unſtable in all his ways. 

It is generally a true rule; ſo much wavering as we ſee in the actions and lives of men, 
ſo much weakneſs there is in their faith; and therefore he that would know what any 
man firmly believes, let him attend to his actions more than to his profeſſions. 

If any man live ſo as no man that heartily believes the Chriſtian religion can live, it 


is not credible, that ſuch a man doth firmly believe the Chriſtian religion. He ſays, he 


does; but there is a greater evidence in the caſe than words; there is Teſtimonium rei, 


the man's actions are to the contrary, and they do beſt declare the in ward ſenſe of the 
man. Did men firmly believe, that there is a God that governs the world, and that he 


hath appointed a day wherein he will judge it in righteouſneſs; and that all man- 
kind ſhall ſhortly appear before him, and give an account of themſelves, and all their 
actions to him; and that thoſe who have kept the. faith and a good conſcience, and have 
lived ſoberly, and r1ghteoufly, and godly in this preſent world, ſhall be unſpeakably and 
eternally happy; but the fearful and unbelieving, thoſe who out of fear or intereſt, 
have deſerted the faith, or lived wicked lives, ſball have their portion in the lake, which 
burns with fire and brimſtone; I ſay, were men firmly perſuaded of theſe things, it is 


hardly credible, that any man ſhould make a wrong choice, and forſake the ways of 


truth and righteouſneſs, upon any temptation whatſoever. 
Faith, even in temporal matters, is a mighty principle of action, and will make men to 
attempt and undergo ſtrange and difficult things. The faith of che Goſp:l ought to be 


much 


Moſes” Choice of afflifted Piety, Serm. II. 


Let us now compare things together; on the one hand the ſufferings of good men, 
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Serm. III. 


much more operative and powerful, becauſe the objects of hope and fear, which ir 
preſents to us, are far greater, and more conſiderable, than any thing that this world 
can tempt or terrify us withal. 

Would we but by faith make preſent to our minds, the inviſible things of another 
world, the happineſs of Heaven, and the terrors of Hell ; and were we as verily per- 


| ſuaded of them, as if they were in our view, how ſhould we deſpiſe all the pleaſures 


and terrors of this world ; and with what eaſe ſhould we reſiſt and repel all thoſe temp- 
tations, which would ſeduce us from our duty, or draw us into fin | 

A firm and unſhaken belief of theſe things, would effectually remove all thoſe moun- 
tains of difficulty and diſcouragement, which men fanſy to themſelves in the ways of 
Religion. To him that believeth all things are poſſible, and moſt things would be eaſy. 

2. Another reaſon of this wrong choice is want of conſideration; for this would 
ſtrengthen our faith, and make it more vigorous and powerful: And indeed a faith 
which is well rooted andeſtabliſhed doth ſuppoſea wiſe and deep conſideration of things; 
and the want of this is a great cauſe of the fatal miſcarriage of men; that they do not 
fit down and conſider with themſelves ſeriouſly, how much religion is their intereſt, and 
how much it will coſt them to be true to it, and to perſevere in it to the end. 

We ſuffer our ſelves to be governed by ſenſe, and to be tranſported with preſent things; 


but do not conſider our future and laſting intereſt, and the whole duration of an immortal 


ſoul. And this is the reaſon why ſo many men are hurried away by the preſent and ſenſi- 
ble delights of this world, becauſe they will not take time to think of what will be 
hereafter. | 

For it is not to be imagined, but that the man who hath ſeriouſly conſidered what 
fin is, the ſhorcneſs of its pleaſure, and the eternity of its puniſhment, ſhould reſolve 
to forſake ſin, and to live a holy and virtuous life. 

To conclude this whole diſcourſe. If men did but ſeriouſly believe the great princi- 
ples of Religion; the being and the providence of God; the immortality of their ſouls; 
the glorious rewards, and the dreadful puniſhments of another world, they could not 
poſſibly make ſo imprudent a choice, as we ſee a great partof mankind ro do, they could 


not be induced to forſake God and Religion for any temporal intereſt and advantage; to 


renounce the favour of Heaven, and all their hopes of happineſs in another world, for 
any thing that this world can afford ; nay not for the whole world, if it were offered 
to them, For as our Saviour reaſons in this very caſe, of forſaking our Religion, for 
any temporal intereſt, or conſideration; What is a man profited if be gain the whole world, 
and loſe his own ſoul? or what ſhall a man give in exchange for his ſoul ? 

Whenever any of us are tempted in this kind; let that ſolemn declaration of our Sa- 
viour and our Judge be continually in our minds; he that confeſſeth me before men, him 
will I confeſs alſo before my Father which is in beaven: but whoſoever ſhall be aſhamed of 
me and my words in this adulterous and ſinful generation, of him ſhall the ſon of man be 
aſhamed, when he ſhall come in the glory of his Father, with his holy angels. | 

And we have great cauſe to thank God, to ſee ſo many in this day of tryal, and hour 
of temptation, to adhere with ſo much reſolution and conſtancy to their holy religion, 
and to prefer the keeping of faith, and'a good conſcience, to all earthly conſiderations and 
advantages. 

And this very thing, that ſo many hold their religion ſo faſt, and are ſo loath to part 
with it, gives great hopes that they intend to make good uſe of it, and to frame 5 
lives according to the holy rules and precepts of it; which alone can give us peace, 
whilſt we live, and E . when we come to die; and after death ſecure to us the 
poſſeſſion of a happineſs large as our wiſhes, and laſting as our ſouls. 


To which, God of his infinite goodneſs bring us all, for his mercy's ſake, in Feſus Chriſt: 
1 with the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt, be all honour and glory, world without 
end. Amen. 
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8 E R M ON IV. 


Of Conſtancy in the Profeſſion of the true 
55 Religion. 


8 


H. 2. 23. 


Let as bold faſt the profeſſion of our Faith without wavermg ; for he is 
KO faithful that hath pramiſed. 


} 


HE main ſcope and deſign of this Epiſtle to the Hebrews is to perſuade the 
Jes, who were newly converted to Chriſtianity, to continue ſtedfaſt in the 
profeſſion of that holy and excellent religion which they had embraced; and 

Ke not to be removed from it, either by the ſubtile inſinuations of their brethren 

the Jews, who pretended that they were in poſſeſſion of the true ancient Religion, and 

the only true church of God upon earth; or by the terror of the heathen perſecution, 
which was ſo hot againſt them at that time. And to this end the author of this epiſtle doth 
by great variety of arguments demonſtrate the excellency of the chriſtian religion above 
the Jewiſh diſpenſation; and ſhews at large, that in all thoſe reſpects upon which the 

Jews valued themſelves and their religion (as namely upon the account of their law- 

giver, their high-prieſts, and their ſacrifices) the chriſtian religion had every way the ad- 

vantage of them. 1 | 

And having made this clear, he concludes this with an earneſt exhortation to them 

to continue ſtedfaſt in the profeſſion of this excellent Religion, which was revealed to 

them by the Son of God, the true propitiatory ſacrifice, and the great high-prieſt of their 
profeſſion, and into which they had ſolemnly been initiated and admitted by baptiſm; 
ver. 19, 20, 21, 22, Having therefore, brethren, boldneſs to enter into ihe bolieſt, by the 
blood of Feſus, by a new and living way, which he hath conſecrated for us through the well, 
that is to ſay, bis fleſh; and having an higb-prieſt over the houſe of God; let us draw near 

with a true heart, in full aſſurance of faith, that is, let us ſincerely ſerve God with a 

firm perſuaſion of the truth and excellency of this holy religion, into the profeſſion 

whereof we were ſolemnly admitted by e for that is undoubtedly the meaning 


of the following words; having our hearts ſprinkled from an evil conſcience, and our bodies 
waſht with pure water; the water with which our bodies are waſht in baptiſm, ſigni- 
fying our ſpiritual regeneration, andzhe purging our conſciences from dead works, to ſerue 
the living God. From all which he concludes, ler us hold faſt the profeſſion of on 


faith without wavering. This refers to that ſolemn profeſſion of faith, which was made by 


all chriſtians at their baptiſm, and which is contained in the ancient creed of the chriſtian 
church, called by the ancient fathers, the rule of faith. | 

Let us hold faſt, xatexupey, let us firmly netain; the ſame with zeglou.. mis d- 
Avyizs, Chap. 4. 14. Seeing then we have a great high-prieſt which is paſſed into the hea- 
vens, Feſus the 8 God, let us take faſt hold of our profeſſion. So here in the text, the 
apoſtle upon the ſame conſideration exhorts chriſtians to retain or hold faſt, Th 
0mohoyiay T15 Di., the confeſſion, or profeſſion of their hope; that is, the hope of the 
reſurrection of the dead, and everlaſting life, which was the concluſion of that faith 
or creed, whereof in baptiſm they made a ſolemn profeſſion. Let us bold faſt the pro- 
felſion of. our faith or hope, without wavering; the word is «#Aumn, inflexible, unmaveable, 
Reddy, and not apt to waver and be ſhaken by every wind of contrary doctrine, nor by 
the blaſts and ſtorms of perſecution. For be is faithful that hath promiſed. If we con- 
tinue faithful and ſteddy to God, he will be faithful, ro make good all the promiſes 
he hath made to us. 


In the words thus explained, there are wo things which I ſhall diſtinctly conſider. 
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Firſt, The exhortation: Let us hold faſt the profeſſion of the faith, without waver- | 


ing: And, 


; Secondly, The argument or encouragement uſed to enforce it; He is. faithful that 
promiſed. I begin with the 
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Serm. V. Profeſſion of the Truc Religion. 


Firſt, The exhortation to be conſtant and ſteddy in the profeſſion of the chriſtian 
religion; Let us hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering. In the hand- 
ling of this, and that we may the better underſtand the true meaning of this exhorta- 
tion here in the text, I ſhall do theſe wo things. 


I. I ſhall ſhew negatively, wherein this conſtancy and ſteddineſs in the profeſſion of | 


the true religion does not conſiſt. And here I ſhall remove one or two things, which 
are thought by ſome to be inconſiſtent with conſtancy and ſtedfaſtneſs in religion. 

II. I ſhall ſhew poſitively what is implied in a conſtant and fteddy profeſſion of the 
true religion. 

I. I ſhall ſhew negatively, what conſtancy and ſtedfaſtneſs in the profeſſion of the true 
religion does not imply. And there are two things which are thought by ſome to be 
implied, in holding faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering. | 

Firſt, That men ſhould not take the liberty to examine their religion, and enquire 
into the grounds and reaſons of it. | | 

Secondly, That men ſhould obſtinately refuſe to hear any reaſons that can be brought 
againſt the true religion, as they think, which they have once entertained. 

Firſt, That men ſhould not take the liberty to examine their religion, and to enquire 
into the grounds and reaſons of it. This, I think, is ſo far from being forbidden in this 
exhortation, that, on the contrary, I doubt not to make it appear, that a free and impar- 
tial enquiry into the grounds and reaſons of our religion, and a thorough trial and exa- 
mination of them, is one of the beſt means to confirm and eſtabliſh us in the profeſſion 
of it: I mean, that all perſons that are capable of it, ſhould do it, and that they will find 
great benefit and advantage by it. For I do not think, that this is a duty equally and in- 
differently incumbent upon all; nor indeed fit and proper for all perſons; becauſe all 
are not equally capable of doing it. There are two ſorts of perſons that are in a great 
meaſure incapable of doing it. 

1. Children. . 

2. Such grown perſons as are of a very mean and low capacity, and improvement of 
underſtanding. | 

Children are not fit to examine, but only to learn and believe what is taught them by 
their parents and teachers. They are fit to have the fear of God, and the principles of 
the true religion, inſtilled into them; but they are by no means fit to diſcern between a 
true and falſe religion, and to chuſe for themſelves, and to make a change of their re- 
ligion; as hath of late been allowed to them in a nation not far from us, and by publick 
edict declared, that children at ſever years old, are fit to chuſe and to change their re- 
ligion: Which is the firſt law I ever heard of, that allows children at that age to do any 
act for themſelves, that is of conſequence and importance to them, for the remaining parts 
of their lives, and which they ſhall ſtand obliged to perform and make good, They are 
indeed baprized, according to the cuſtom and uſage of the chriſtian church, in their in- 
fancy: But they do not enter into this obligation themſelves; but their ſureties undertake 
for them, that when they come to age, they ſhall take this promiſe upon themſelves, and 
confirm and make it good, But ſurely, they can do no act for themſelves, and in their 
own name, at that age, which can be obligatory. They can neither make any contracts 
that ſhall be valid, nor incur any debt, nor oblige themſelves by any promiſe, nor chuſe 
themſelves a guardian, nor do any act that may bring them under an inconvenience, when 
they ſhall come at age. And can we think them of diſcretion ſufficient at that time, to 
do a thing of the greateſt moment and conſequence of all other; and which will concern 


them to all eternity; namely, to chuſe their religion? There is indeed one part of one 


religion (which we all know) which children at even years of age are fit (I do not ſay 
to judge of, but) to be as fond of, and to practiſe to as good purpoſe, as thoſe of riper 
years; and that is, to worſhip images, to tell their beads, to ſay their prayers, and to be 
preſent at the ſervice of God in an unknown tongue; and this they are more likely to 
chuſe at that age, than thoſe who are of riper and more improved underſtandings; and 


if they do not chuſe it at that time, it is ten to one they will not chuſe it afterwards. 


I ſhall ſay no more of this, but that it is a very extraordinary law, and ſuch as per- 
Rape was never thought of before, from the beginning of the world. Thus much for 
children. | 

As for grown perſons, who are of a very low and mean capacity of underſtanding, 
and either by reaſon of the weakneſs of their faculties, or other diſadvantages which they 


lie under, are in little or no probability of improving themſelves: Theſe are always to 
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be conſidered as in the condition of children, and learners, and therefore muſt of ne- 
ceſſity, in things, which are not plain and obvious to the meaneſt capacities, truſt and 
rely upon the judgment of others. And it is really much wiſer and ſafer for them fo 
to do, than to depend upon their own judgments, and to lean to their own underſtand- 
ings; and ſuch perſons, if they be modeſt and humble, and pray earneſtly to God for his 
aſſiſtance and direction, and are careful to practiſe what they know, and to live up to 
the beſt light and knowledge which they have, ſhall not miſcarry merely for want of 
thoſe farther degrees of knowledge which they had no capacity nor opportunity to attain: 
becauſe their ignorance is unavoidable, and God will require no more of them than he 
hath given them, and will not call them to account for the improvement of thoſe talents, 
which he never committed to them. And if they be led into any dangerous error, by 
the negligence or ill conduct of thoſe, under whoſe care and inſtruction the providence of 
God permitted them to be placed, God will not impute it to them as a fault; becauſe 
in the circumſtances in which they were, they took the beſt and wiſeſt courſe that the 
could, to come to the knowledge of the truth, by being willing to learn what they could 
of thoſe whom they took to be wiſer than themſelves. | e a 
But for ſuch perſons, who by the e of their age, and by the natural ſtrength 
and clearneſs of their underſtandings, or by the due exerciſe and improvement of them, 
are capable of enquiring into, and underſtanding the grounds of their religion, and diſ- 
cerning the difference betwixt truth and error (I do not mean in unneceſſary points, and 
matters of deepeſt learning and ſpeculation, but in matters neceſſary to ſalvation) it is 
certainly very reaſonable, that ſuch perſons ſhould examine their religion, and underſtand 
the reaſons and grounds of it. 3 
And this muſt either be granted to be reaſonable, or elſe every man muſt continue in 
that religion in which he happens to be fixed by education, or for any other reaſon to 
pitch open, when he comes to years, and makes his free choice. For if this be a good 
principle, that no man is to examine his religion, but take it as it is, and to believe it. and 
reſt ſatisfied withit; then every man is to remain in the religion which he firſt lights up- 
on, whether by choice or the chance of his education. For he ought not to change but 
upon reaſon; and reaſon he can have none, unleſs he be allowed to examine his re igion, 
and to compare it with others, that by the compariſon he may diſcern which is beſt, and 
ought in reaſon to be preferred in his choice. For to him that will not, or is not permit- 
red to ſearch into the grounds of any religion, all religions are alike; as all chings are of 
the ſame colour to him that is always kept in the dark; or if he happens to come into 
"_ hn, dares not open his eyes, and make uſe of them to diſcern the different colours 
of things. clad 
But this is evidently, and at firſt fight unreaſonable; becauſe at this rate, every man 
that hath once entertained an error, and a falſe religion, muſt for ever continue in it. For 
if he be not allowed to examine it, he can never have reaſon to change; and to make a 
change without reaſon, is certainly unreaſonable, and mere vanity and inconſtancy. 
And yet, for ought I can ſee, this is the principle which the church of Rome doth 
with great zeal and earneſtneſs inculcate upon their people; diſcouraging all. doubts and 
enquiries about their religion, as temptations of the devil; and all examinations of the 
grounds and reaſons of their religion, as an inclination and dangerous ſtep towards hereſi 
For what elſe can they mean, by taking the Scriptures out of the hands of the 3 
and locking them up from them in an unknown tongue; by requiring them abſolutely 


to ſubmit their judgments, and to refign them up to that which they are pleaſed 
the Catholick Church, and implicitly to believe as ſhe believes, (Icy DERRY 20, O90 


k Ch. | tho' they kn 

that is? This is, in truth, to believe as their prieſt tells them; for as 4 all 83 

win of the church, and all the rule of faith that the common people are acquainted 

wi | 8 0 5 af 
And it is not ſufficient to ſay in this matter, 


the right religion, and in the boſom of the true church, they ought to reſt ſatisfied 
and to examine and enquire no farther. | , 


For this is manifeſtly unreaſonabl 
upon theſe three accounts. Hete'y unreaſonable, and that 


1. Becauſe this is a plain and ſhameful begging of the thing in queſtion; an 
which every church, and every religion * * with e 2 400.198 : 
that theirs is the only right religion, and the only true church. And theſe pretences are 
allalike reaſonable to him that never examined the grounds of any of them, nor hath com- 
pared them together. And therefore it is the vaineſt thing in the world for the church 


of 


that when men are in the truth, and of 
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of Rome to pretend, that all religions in the world ought to be examined, but theirs; be- 
cauſe theirs, and none elſe, is the true religion. For this which they ſay ſo confi- 
dently of it, that it is the true religion, no man can know till he hath examined ir, 
and ſearched into the grounds of it, and hath conſidered the objections which are againſt 
ir. So that it is fond partiality to ſay, that their religion is not to be examined by the 
people that profeſs it, but that all other religions ought to be examin'd, or rather, be- 


cauſe they are different from that which they preſume to be the only true Religion, 


ought to be condemned at all adventures, without any farther enquiry: This, I ſay, is 
fond partiality ; becauſe every religion, and every Church, may (for ought that appears, 
to any man that is not permitted to examine things impartially) ſay the ſame for themſelves, 
and with as much reaſon ;and if ſo, then either every religion ought to permit it ſelf to be 
examined; or elſe no man ought to examine his own religion, whatever it be; and con- 
ſequently Fews, and Turks, and Heathens, and Hereticks, ought all to continue as they 
are, and none of them to change; becauſe they cannot reaſonably change without exa- 
mining both that religion which they leave, and that which they embrace inſtead of it. 

2. Admitting this pretence were true, that they are the true Church, and have the 
true religion; this is ſo far from being a reaſon why they ſhould not permit it to be 
examined, that, on the contrary, it is one of the beſt reaſons in the world why they 


| ſhould allow ir to be examined, and why they may ſafely ſuffer ic to be ſo. They ſhould 


permit it to be tried, that men may upon good reaſon be ſatisfied that it is the true 
religion: And they may ſafely ſuffer it to be done; becauſe, if they be ſure that the 
ee of their religion be firm and good, I am ſure they will be never the worſe for 
ing examined and looked into. But I appeal to every man's reaſon, whether it be not 
an ill fign that they are not ſo ſure that the grounds of their religion are ſolid and firm, 
and ſuch as will abide the trial; that' they are ſo very loth to have them ſearched 
into and examined? This cannot but tempt a wiſe man to ſuſpect, that their church 
is not founded upon a rock; and that they themſelves know ſomething that is amiſs in 
their religion, which makes them ſo loth to have it try'd, and brought to the touch. 
3. It is certain among all chriſtians, that the doctr ine preached by the Apoſtles was the 
true faith of Chriſt; and yet they never forbad the chriſtians to examine whether it was 
ſo or not: Nay, on the contrary, they frequently exhort them to try and examine their 
religion, and whether that doctrine which they had delivered to them was the true faith 
of Chriſt. So St. Paul, 2 Corinth. 13. 5. examine your ſelves, whether ye be in the faith; 


prove your own ſelves. And again, 1 Te. 5. 21. prove all things, hold faſt that 


which is good; intimating to us, that in order to the holding faſt the profeſſion of our 
faith, it is requiſite to prove and try it. And ſo likewiſe St. John's Ep. 1. 4. 1. Be- 
loved, believe not every ſpirit, but try the ſpirits whether they are of God; becauſe 
many falſe Prophets are gone out into the world. And he gives a very notable mark 
whereby we may know the ſpirit of truth, and the ſpirit of error. The ſpirit of 
error carries on a worldly intereſt and deſign; and the doctrines of it tend to ſecular 

wer and greatneſs; verſe 5. they are of the world; therefore ſpeak they of the world, 
and the world heareth them. Acts 17. 11. St, Luke commends it, as an argument of a 
more noble and generous ſpirit in the Bereans, that they examined the doctrine which 
the Apoſtles preached, whether it were agreeable to the Scriptures ; and this without 
diſparagement to their infalliþility : Theſe, ſaith he, were more noble than theſe of Theſ- 
ſalonica, in that they received the word with all readineſs of mind, and ſearched the 
Scriptures daily whether thoſe things were ſo. They were ready to receive the word; 
but not blindly, and with an implicit faith, but uſing due care to examine the 
doctrines which they were taught, and to ſee if they were agreeable to that divine 
revelation of the holy Scriptures which they had before received. It ſeems they 
were not willing to admit and ſwallow contradictions in their faith. And we de- 
fire no more of the church of Rome, than that they would encourage the people to 
Search the Scriptures daily, and to examine whether their doctrines be according 7o 
them. We would be glad to hear the Pope and a General Council commend ro the 
People the ſearching of the Scriptures, and to try their definitions of faith and de- 
crees of worſhip by that rule, to ſee whether what they have defined, and decreedto 


be believed and practiſed, be agreeable to it; their worſhip of images; their ſolemn 


invocation of Angels, and of the bleſſed Virgin, and the ſaints departed; the Sacrament 
under one kind only ; the publick prayers and ſervice of God in an unknown tongue; 


the frequent repetition of the propitiatory ſacrifice of Chriſt's body and blood in the maſs, 
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Had the Bereans been at the Council of Trent, and pleaded their right t ſearch the 
Scriptures, whether theſe things were ſo, I doubt, they would have been thought very 
troubleſome and impertinent, and would not have been praiſed by the Pope and Coun- 
cil for their pains, as they are by St. Luke. | 

You ſee then, upon the whole matter, that it is a very groundleſs and ſuſpicious pre- 
tence of the church of Rome, that becauſe they are infallibly in the right, and theirs is 
the true religion, therefore their people muſt not be permitted to examine it. The 
doctrine of the Apoſtles was undoubtedly the true faith of Chriſt; and yet they not only 
permitted the people to examine it, but exhorted and encouraged them ſo to do, and 
commended them for it: And any man, that hath the ſpirit of a man, muſt abhor to 
ſubmit to this ſlavery, not to be allowed to examine his religion, and to enquire free- 
ly into the grounds and reaſons of it; and would break with any church in the world 
upon this ſingle point; and would tell them plainly, if your religion be too good to be 
examined, I doubt, it is too bad to be believed. 

If it be ſaid, that the allowing of this liberty is the way to make people perpetually 
doubting and unſettled; I do utterly deny this, and do on the contrary with good reaſon 
affirm, that it is apt to have the contrary effect; there being in reaſon no better way to 
eſtabliſh any man in the belief of any thing, than to let him ſee that there are very 
good grounds and reaſons for what he believes; which no man can ever ſee, that is 
not permitted to examine whether there be ſuch reaſons or not. So that, beſides the 
reaſonableneſs of the thing, it is of great benefit and advantage to us; and that upon 
theſe accounts, | 

1. To arm us againſt ſeducers. He that hath examined his religion, and tried the 
grounds of it, is moſt able to maintain them, and make them good againſt all aſſaults 
that may be made upon us, to move us from our ſtedfaſtneſs: Whereas he that hath 
not examined, and conſequently does not underſtand the reaſons of his religion, is lia- 
ble to be 7ofſed to and fro, and to be carried about with every wind of dottrine, by the 
ſlight of men, and the cunning craftineſs of thoſe that lie in wait to deceive, For when 
he is attempted, he will either defend his religion, or not: If he undertake the defence 
of it, before he hath examined the grounds of it, he makes himſelf an eaſy prey to eve- 
ry crafty man that will ſet upon him; he expoſeth at once himſelf to danger, and his 
religion to diſgrace: If he decline the defence of it, he muſt be forced to take ſanctuary 
in that ignorant and obſtinate principle, that becauſe he is of an infallible church, and 
ſure that he is in the right, therefore he never did nor will examine whether he be ſo 
or not. But how is he, or can he be ſure that he is in the right, if he have no other 


reaſon for it, but his confidence, and his being wier in his own concett, than ſeven men 


that can render a reaſon? It is a ſhameful thing in a wiſe man, who is able to give a 
good reaſon of all other actions and parts of his life, to be able ro ſay nothing for his 
religion, which concerns him more than all the reſt. 

2. To examine and underſtand the grounds of our Religion, will be a good means 
(by the aſſiſtance of God's grace) to keep us conſtant to it, even under the fiery trial. 
When it comes to this, that a man muſt ſuffer for his religion, he had need to be well 
eſtabliſhed in the belief of it; which no man can ſo well be, as he that in ſome mea- 
ſure underſtands the grounds and reaſons of his belief. A man would be well aſſured 
of the truth and goodneſs of that for which he would lay down his life; otherwiſe he 
dies as a fool dies, he knows not for what. A man would be loth to ſer ſuch a ſeal to 
a blank, I mean to that which he hath no ſufficient ground and reaſon to believe to 
be true; which, whether he hath or not, no man that hath not examined the grounds 
of his religion can be well aſſured of. This St. Peter preſcribes, as the beſt prepara- 


tive for ſuffering for righteouſneſs ſake, the firſt Epiſtle of Peter, 3. 14, 15. But if 3 


ye ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake, happy are ye; and be not afraid of their terror, neither be 


troubled; but ſanctiſy the Lord God in your hearts; (that is, make him the great object 


of your dread and truſt) and be ready always to give an anſwer to every man that asheth 
you a reaſon of the hope that is in you. 

Secondly, T he holding faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering, doth not im- 
ply, That men ſhould obſtinately refuſe to hear any reaſon againſt that religion, which 
they have embraced, and think to be the true religion. As men ſhould examine before 


they chuſe; ſo after they have choſen, they ſhould be ready to be better informed, if ; 
better reaſon can be offered. No man ought to think himſelf fo infallible as to be pri- : 


vileged from hearing reaſon, and from having his doctrines and dictates try'd by chat teſt. 
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Our bleſſed Saviour himſelf, the moſt infallible perſon that ever was in the world, and 
who declared the truth which he had heard of God, yet he offered himſelf and his 


doctrine to this tryal. Jh 8. 46. Which of 7 convungeth me of fin? that is, of 


falſhood and error? And if T ſpeak the truth, why do ye nat believe me? He was ſure 
he ſpake the truth; and yet for all that, if they could convince him of error and mi- 
ſtake, he was ready to hear any reaſon they could bring to that purpoſe. Though a man 
be never ſo ſure that he is in the true Religion, and never ſo reſolved to continue con- 


' ſtant and ſtedfaſt in it; yet reaſon is always to be heard, when it is fairly offered. And 


as we oughr always to be ready to give an anſiver to thoſe who ask a reaſon of the hope 
and faith that is in us, ſo ought we likewiſe to be ready to hear the reaſons which 
others do fairly offer againſt our opinion and perſuaſion in religion, and to debate the 
matter with them; that if we be in the right, and they in the wrong, we may rectify 
their miſtake, and inſtru them in meekneſs, if God peradventure may give them repen- 
tance to the acknowledgment of the truth. 

We are not only to examine our Religion, before we peremptorily fix upon it; but af- 
ter we are, as we think upon the beſt reaſon, eſtabliſh d and ſettled in it. 'Fho' we ought 
not to doubt and waver in our Religion upon every flight and trifling objection that can 
be brought againſt it; yet we ought always to have an ear open to hear reaſon, and con- 
ſider any thing of weight and moment that can be offered to us about it. For it is a great 
diſparagement to truth, and argues a diſtruſt of the goodneſs of our cauſe and Religion, to 
be afraid to hear what can be ſaid againſt it; as if truth were fo weak, that in every con- 
fi it were in danger to be baffled and run down, and go by the worſt; and as if the rea- 
ſons that could be brought againſt it, were too hard for it, and not to be encounter'd by 
thoſe forces which truth has on its ſide. | | 

We have that honeſt confidence of the goodneſs of our cauſe and Religion, that we do 
not fear what can be ſaid againſt it; and therefore we do not forbid qur people to exa- 


mine the objections of our adverſaries, and to read the beſt book they can write againſt it. 
But the Church of Rame are ſo w/e in their generation, that they will not permit thoſe 


of their Communion to hear or read what can. he ſaid againſt them: Nay, they will 
not permit the people the uſe of the holy Scriptures, which they, with us, acknowledge 
to be at leaſt an eſſential part of the rule of faith. They tell their people, that after they 
are once of their Church and Religion, they ought not to hear any reaſons againſt it; and 
though they be never ſo ſtrong, they ought not to entertain any doubt concerning it; be- 
cauſe all doubting is a temptation of the devil, and a mortal fin: But ſurely that Church 
is not to be heard, which will not hear reaſon; nor that Religion to be much admired, 
which will not allow thoſe that have once embrac'd it, to hear it ever after debated and 
examined. This is a very ſuſpicious buſineſs, and argues, that either they have not truth 


on their fide; or that truth is a weak, and pitiful, and ſneaking thing, and not able to 


make its party good againſt error. 1 

I auld now have proceeded in the ſecond place, to ſhew poſitively what is implied 
in Holding faft the profilin of our faith without wavermg; and then to have conſidered 
the argument and encouragement hereto, Becauſe he is faithful that promiſed. But I 
ſhall proceed no farther at this time. | 950 
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SERMON V. 


Of Conſtancy in the Profeſſion of the true 
Religion. 


HE B. x. 23. 


Let us hold ſaſt the profeſſion of our Faith without wavering; for he is 
' faithful that promiſed, 


Have already made entrance into theſe words, which I told you do contain in 
them, 

Firſt, An Exhortation to hold faſt the profeſſion of our Faith without wa- 
vering. | 
Secondly, An argument or encouragement thereto; becauſe he is for that pro- 
miſed, If we continue ſtedfaſt and faithful to God, we ſhall find him faithful to us, 
in making good all the promiſes which he hath made to us, whether of aid and ſupport, 
or of recompenſe and reward of our fidelity to him. | 

I have begun to handle the int part of the text, viz. The Apoſtle's exhortation to 
Chriſtians to be conſtant and ſteddy in their Religion: Let us hold faſt the profeſſion 
of our Faith without wavering. The word axawm, which we render without waver- 
ing, ſignifies inflexible and unmoveable, not apt to waver and to be ſhaken with every 
wind of contrary doctrine, nor by the blaſts and ſtorms of perſecution. And that we 
might the better comprehend the full and true meaning of this exhortation, I pro- 
pounded to do theſe two things. % 

I. To ſhew negatively, wherein this conſtancy and ſteddineſs in the profeſſion of the 
true Religion doth not conſiſt. And. 

II. To ſhew poſitively, what is implyed and intended here by the Apoſtle in holding 
faſt the profeſſion of our Faith without wavering. F 

To ſhew negatively, wherein this conſtancy and ſteddineſs in the profeſſion of the 

true Religion Ha. not confiſt, This I ſpake to the laſt day; and ſhewed at large, that 
there are 7wo things which are not contained and intended in this exhortation, 

1. That men ſhould not have the liberty to examine their religion, and to inquire into 
the grounds and reaſons of it; ſuch I mean as are capable of this examination and enquiry; 


which ſome, I ſhewed, are not; as children, who while they are in that ſtate, are only 


fit to learn and believe what is taught them by their parents and teachers: And like- 


wiſe ſuch grown perſons, as either by the natural weakneſs of their faculties, or by ſome 
great diſadvantage of education, are of a very low and mean capacity and improvement 
of underſtanding. Theſe are to be conſider'd, as in the condition of children and 
learners; and therefore muſt of neceſſity truſt and rely upon the judgment of others, 
2. This holding faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering, does not imply, 
that when men upon examination and enquiry are ſettled, as they think and verily be- 
lieye, in the true Religion, they ſhould obſtinately refuſe to hear any reaſon that can 
be offered againſt them. Both theſe principles I ſhewed to be unreaſonable, and ar- 
uments of a bad cauſe and religion. | 
I ſhall now proceed to explain the meaning of this exhortation, to hold faſt the pro- 
#eſſion of our faith without wavering, by ſhewing in the 
Second place, what it is that is implied in the conſtant and ſteddy profeſſion of the 
true faith and Religion: namely, that when upon due ſearch and examination, we are 
fully ſatisfied, that it is the true Religion which we have embraced, or as St. Peter 
expreſſes it, 1/t Epiſtle, 5. 12, that this is the true grace of God, wherein we * ; 
4 | that 
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that then we ſhould adhere ſtedfaſtly to it, and hold it faft, and not ſuffer it to be wreſt- 
ed from us, nor ourſelves to be moved from it, by any pretences, or inſinuations, or 
temptations whatſoever: For there is a great deal of difference between the confidence 
and ſtedfaſtneſs of an ignorant man, who hath never conſidered things, and enquired in- 
to the grounds of them; and the aſſurance and ſettlement of one, who hath been well 
inſtructed in his religion, and hath taken pains to ſearch and examine to the bottom, the 
grounds and reaſons of what he holds and profeſſeth to believe. The firſt is mere wilful- 
neſs and obſtinacy. A man hath entertained, and drank in ſuch principles of religion 


by education, or hath taken them up by chance; but he hath no reaſon for them: And 


yet, however he came by them, he is reſolved to hold them faſt, and not to part with 
them. The other is the reſolution and conſtancy of a wiſe man. He hath embraced 
his religion upon good grounds, and he ſees no reaſon to alter it: and therefore is reſolved 
to ſtick to it, and to hold faſt the profeſſion of it ſtedfaſtly to the end. And to this pur- 


8 there are many exhortations and cautions ſcatter'd up and down the writings of the 


oly Apoſtles; as that we ſhould be fedfaſt and unmoveable, eſtabliſbed in the truth, 
rooted and grounded in the faith, and that we ſhould hold faſt that which 7s good, and not 
ſuffer ourſelves to be carried to and fro with every wind of doctrine, through the fleight 
of men, and the cunning cra tineſs of thoſe that lye in wait to deceive; that we ſhould 
not be removed from him that hath called us unto the grace of Chriſt, unto anather Goſpel 


that we ſhould ſland faſt in one ſpirit and one mind, ſtriving together for the faith of 


the Goſpel, and be in nothing terrified by qur adverſaries; and that it occaſion be, we 
ſhould contend earneſtly for the faith which was once delivered unto the ſaints; and here 
in the text, that we ſhould bold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering. . For 
the explaining of this, I ſhall do 72 things; | 

I. Conſider what it is that we are to hold faſt; namely, the profeſſion of our 


faith; And, | 


II. How we are to bold it faſt, or what is implied in bolding faſt the profeſſion of our 


faith without wavering. 


I. What it is that we are to bold faſt; namely, the profeſſion of our faith; i. e. of the 
Chriſtian faith or religion: For, I told you before, that this profeſſion or confeſſion of 
our faith, or hope (as the word properly ſignifies) is an alluſion to that profeſiicn of faith 
which was made by all thoſe who were admitted members of the Chriſtian church by 
baptiſm; of which the Apoſtle makes mention immediately before the fext, when 
he ſays, let us draw near in full aſſurance of faith, having our hearts ſprinkled from 
an evil conſcience, and our bodies waſhed with pure water: And then it follows, let 


us hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering. The profeſſion of faith 


which we made in our baptiſm, and which by the ancient fathers is called the 


rule of faith, and which is now contained in that which we call tbe Apoſtles 
creed, and which is called by St. Paul, Rom. 6. 17. the form of doctrine which was 
delivered to them, i. e. to all Chriſtians; and 2 Tim. 1. 13. the form of ſound words ; 
Held faſt, ſaith he, the form of ſound words, which thou haſt heard of me, in faith and 
love which is in Chriſt Jeſus; and by St. Jude, the faith which was once delivered 
unto the ſaints. | 
So that it is the firſt and ancient faith of the Chriſtian church, delivered to them b 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, which we are here exhorted to hold fat; the neceſſary and fun- 
damental articles of the Chriſtian faith; and by conſequence all thoſe truths which have 
a neceſſary connexion with thoſe articles, and are implied in them, and by plain con- 
ſequence are to be deduced from them. It is not the doubtful and uncertain traditions 
of men; nor the partial dictates and doctrines of any church, ſince the primitive times, 
which are not contained in the holy Scriptures and the ancient creeds of the Chriſtian 
church, but have been ſince declared and impoſed upon the Chriſtian world, tho' with 
never ſo confident a pretence of antiquity in the doctrines, and of infallibility in the 
propoſers of them: Theſe are no part of that faith which we are either ro profeſs or to 
bold faſt ; becauſe we have no reaſon to admit the pretences, by virtue whereof thoſe 
doctrines or practices are impoſed; being able to make it good, and having effectuall 
done it, that thoſe doctrines are not of primitive antiquity; and that the church which 
propoſeth them, hath no more claim to infallibility, than all other parts of the Chriſtian 
church; which fince the Apoſtles time is nane at all. 
In a word; no other doctrines which are not ſufficiently revealed in Scripture, either 
in expreſs terms or by plain and neceſſary conſequence ; nor any rites of worſhip, nor 
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matters of practice, which are not commanded in Scripture, are to be eſteemed any 
part of that faith in religion, the profeſſion whereof the Apoſtle here commands all 
Chriſtians to ho/d faſt without wavering; much leſs any doctrines or practices which 
are repugnant to the word of God, and to the faith and practice of the firſt ages of 
Chriſtianity ; of which kind I ſhall have occaſion in my following diſcourſe to inſtance 
in ſeveral particulars. In the mean time I ſhall only obſerve, that hat faith and reli- 
gion which we profeſs, and which by God's grace, we have ever held faſt, is that 
which hath been acknowledg'd by all Chriſtian churches in all ages, to have been the 
ancient Catbolick and Apoſtoli:k faith, and cannot (as to any part or tittle of it) be de- 
nied to be fo, even by the church of Rome herſelf. | 
I proceed to the 


II. Thing which I propoſed to conſider; namely, how we are to hold faſt the pro- 
feffion of our faith, or what is implied by the Apoſtle, in this exhortation, 70 hold faſt 
the profeſſion of our faith without wavering. And I think, theſe following particulars 
may very well be ſuppoſed to be implied in it. 

1. That we ſhould hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith, againſt the confidence of men, 
without ſcripture or reaſon to ſupport their confidence. 


2. And much more againſt the confidence of men, contrary to ſcripture, and reaſon, 
and the common ſenſe of mankind. 


8. Againſt all the temptations and terrors of the world. 

4. Againſt all vain promiſes of being put into a ſafer condition, and groundleſs hopes 
of getting to heaven upon eaſier terms in another religion. 

5. Againſt all the cunning arts and infinuations of buſy and difputing men, whoſe 
deſign is to unhinge men from their religion, and to gain proſelytes to their own party 
and faction. I ſhall go over theſe with as much clearneſs and brevity as I can. 

1. We ſhould hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith, againſt the confidence of men, 
without ſcripture or reaſon to ſupport that confidence. All religion is either natural 
or inſtituted. The rule of natural religion is the common reaſon of mankind: The 
rule of inſtituted religion is divine revelation, or the word of God; which all Chriſtians 
before the council of Trent did agree to be contained in the holy ſcriptures. So that 
nothiag can pretend to be religion, but what can be proved to be ſo, one or both of 
thoſe ways; either by ſcripture, or by reaſon, or by both. And how confident ſoever men 
may be of opinions deſtitute of this proof, any man that underſtands the grounds of re- 
ligion, will without any more ado reject them, for want of this proof; and notwithſtand- 
ing any pretended authority or infallibility of the church that impoſeth them, will have 
no more conſideration and regard of them, than of the confident dictates and aſſertions 
of any enthuſiaſt whatſoever; becauſe there is no reaſon to have regard to any man's con- 
fidence, if the arguments and reaſons which he brings, bear no proportion to it. We ſee 
in experience, that confidence is generally ill grounded, and is a kind of paſſion in the 
underſtanding, and is commonly made uſe of, like fury and force, to ſupply for the weak- 
neſs and want of argument. Ifa man can prove what he ſays by good argument, there 
is no need of confidence to back and ſupport it. We may at any time Ga. a plain and 
ſubſtantial reaſon, and leave it to make its own way, and to bear out itſelf, Bur if the 
man's reaſons and arguments be not good, his confidence adds nothing of real force to 
them, in the opinion of wiſe men, and tends only to its own confuſion. Arguments are 
like powder, which will carry and do execution according to its true ſtrength; and all 
the reſt is but noiſe. And generally none are ſo much to be ſuſpected of error, or a de- 
ſign to deceive, as thoſe that pretend moſt confidently to inſpiration and infallibility; 
as we ſec in all ſorts of enthuſiaſts, who pretend to inſpiration, altho' we have nothing 
but their own word for it; for they work no miracles; and all pretence to inſpiration 
and infallibility, without miracle, whether it be in particular perſons, or in whole 
churches, is enthuſiaſtical: i. e. a pretence to inſpiration, without any proof of it. 

And therefore St. Paul was not moved by the boaſting and confidence of the falſe 
Apoſtles; becauſe they gave no proof and evidence of their divine inſpiration and 
commiſſion, as he had done; for which he appeals to the ſenſe of men, whether he 
had not wrought great miracles ; which the falſe Apoſtles had not done, tho' they 
had the confidence to give our themſelves to be Apoſtles as well as he; 2 Cor. 12, 11, 


12. I am (ſays he) become a fool in glorying, ye have compelled me. And truly the figns 
of an Apoſtle were wrought among you in all patience, in ſigus and wonders, and mighty 
deeds. And Rev. 2. 2, Chriſt there commendy the church of Ephe/us, becauſe ſhe had 
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tried them which ſaid they were Apoſtles, but were not; and had found them. liars. 
And as we are not to believe every one that ſays he is an Apoſtle, ſo neither every 
one that pretends to be a ſucceſſor of the Apoſtles, and to be endued with the ſame 


ſpirit of infallibility that they were: For theſe alſo, when they are fried whether they 


be the ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles or not, may be found lars. And therefore St. John cau- 


tions Chriſtians not to believe every ſpirit, (that is, every one that pretends to divine 
inſpiration, and the ſpirit of God,) but to try the ſpirits whether they be of God; be- 


cauſe many falſe prephets are gone out into the world, 1 John 4. 1. And therefore the 
confidence of men in this kind ought not to move us, when their pretence to infalli- 


bility is deſtitute of the proper proof and evidence of it, which is a power of mira- 


cles; and when their doctrines and practices have neither the evidence of reaſon or 
ſcripture on their fide. 

For inſtance; that the churchof Rome is the mother and miſtreſs of all churches; which 
is one of the new articles of pope Pius the IVth's creed; and yet there is not one ſyllable 
in ſcripture tending to this purpoſe, And in reaſon it cannot be, that any but that 
which was the firſt chriſtian church, ſhould be the mother of all churches; and Fat 
the church of Rome certainly was not, and the church of Jeruſalem undoubtedly was. 

And then, that the Biſhop of Rome, as ſucceſſor of St. Peter there, is the ſupreme 
and univerſal paſtor of Chriſt's church by divine appointment, as he aſſumes to himſelf; 
and that it is neceſſary to ſalvation, for every human creature to be ſubject to the Biſhop of 
Rome, as is declared in their canon-law by a conſtitution of pope * the VIIIch, 
which conſtitution is confirmed in the laſt Lateran council; of all which there is not 
the leaſt mention in ſcripture, nor any divine appointment to that purpoſe to be found 
there. And it is againſt reaſon, that all the world ſhould be obliged to trudge to Rome 
for the deciſion of cauſes and differences, which in many, and the moſt weighty mat- 
ters are reſerved to the deciſion of that ſee, and can be determined no where elſe. And 
againſt reaſon likewiſe it is to found this univerſal ſupremacy in his being ſucceſſor of 
St. Peter; and to fix it in the Biſhop of Rome, rather than at Antioch; when it is cer- 
tain, and granted by themſelves, that St. Peter was firſt Biſhop of Antioch, and out of 
all queſtion, that he was Biſhop of Antioch; but not ſo, that he was Biſhop of Rome. 


Nor is there any thing in ſcripture for the deliverance of ſouls out of purgatory by the 


prayers and maſſes of the living. The whole thing is groundleſs, and not agreeable to 
the conſtant ſuppoſitions of ſcripture concerning a future ſtare, Nor is there any rea- 
ſon for it beſides that which is not fit to be given, the wealth and profit which ic brings in. 


T he invocation and worſhip of the bleſſed virgin, and of all the ſaints departed, is 
deſtitute of all ſcripture- warrant or example, and confeſſed by themſelves not to have 


been owned or practiſed in the three firft ages of the church, becauſe it looked too like 
the heathen idolatry; which deſerves to be well conſidered by thoſe who pretend to de- 
rive their whole religion from Chriſt and his Apoſtles by a continued and uninterrupt- 


ed ſucceſſion. And this practice is likewiſe deſtitute of all colour of reaſon; unleſs we 


be aſſured, that they hear our prayers in all places; which we cannot be, unleſs the 
be preſent in all places, which they themſelves do not believe; or that God doth ſome 
way or other reveal and make known to them the prayers which are made to them, 
which we cannot poſſibly be aſſured of, but by ſome revelation of God to that purpoſe; 
which we no where find, nor doth the church of Rome pretend to it. 

Bur I proceed to the 

Second thing; namely, that we ſhould much more hold faſt the Profeſſion of our faith 
and religion, againſt the confidence of men, contrary to ſcripture and reaſon, and the 
common ſenſe of mankind. For theſe are the chief grounds of certainty, which we 
can have for or againſt any thing; and if theſe be clearly on our fide, we ought nor 
to be much moved by the confidence of men, concerning any doctrines or practices of 
religion, which are plainly contrary to theſe. If in points wherein we have this advan- 
tage on our ſide, we do not hold faſt the profeſſion of our religion, our error and folly 
are capable of no excuſe. And this advantage we plainly have in ſeveral points and con- 
troverſies betwixt us and the church of Rome. 

As in the worſhip of images; Which is as expreſly and clearly forbidden in the ſecond 
commandment, and that without any diſtinction, as any other thing is forbidden in 
the whole Bible. And that it is ſo forbidden in this commandment, and that this com- 
mandment is ſtill in force among Chriſtians, was the univerſal ſenſe of the ancient 
chriſtian church. | | ape Cant 
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pyayert an the ſervice of Gudin an uttnown tongue, are directly contrary to the ve- 
ry AS and'end er e worſhip; which ought'to be a reaſonable ſervice ; which 
it cannot be, if it be not directed by our underſtandings, and accompanied with our 
hearts and affections: But if it be performed in an unknown tongue, our underſtanding 
can have no part in it; and if we do not underſtand it, it cannot move our affections. 
And this likewiſe is plainly contrary to ſcripture; namely, to a large diſcourſe of St. Paul's 
almoſt throughout a whole chapter, whete he purpoſely ſets himſelf to ſhew the unpro- 
fitableneſs and groſs abſurdity of praying, or celebrating any other part of religious wor- 
ſnip, in an unknown tongue. If any part of our religion had been half fo clearly con- 
demned in ſcripture, as His is, (which yet is the conſtant and general practice of the 
church of Rome) we muſt have lain din in our ſhame, and confuſion would have covered 
us; and we muſt either have rejected the authority of the Bible, or have renounced that 
point of our religion, whatever ir had been; tho' it had been dear to us as our right 
hand, and our right eye, we muſt, upon ſuch plain evidence of ſcripture againſt it, have 
cit it off, and plucked it out, and taſt it from us, 3 
The like may be ſaid of /ocking up the ſcriptures from the people in an unknown tongue; 
contrary to the command of the ſcriptures themſelves, and to the great end and deſign 
of Almighty God in the writing and publiſhing of them; and contrary to the perpe- 
tual exhortations and councils of all the ancient fathers of the chriſtian church for a 
great many ages, not one excepted: They are hardly more frequent, and copious, and 
earneſt in any argument, than in perſuading people of all ranks and conditions to the 
conſtant and careful reading of the holy ſcriptures: And contrary to the common reaſon 
and ſenſe of mankind. For what ſhould men be perſuaded to be acquainted withal, if 
not with that which is the great inſtrument of our ſalvation? That book which was 
writer on purpoſe to teveal and convey to men the knowledge of God, and of his will, 
and their duty: What ſhould men be allowed to know, if not that which is the beſt and 
moſt effectual means to direct and bring them to heaven, or turn them from ſin, and to 
preſerve them ſrom eternal miſery? When our Saviour would repreſent the beſt and moſt 
effectual means of bringing men to happineſs, and ſaving them from the eternal tor- 
ments of hell, in the parable of the rich man and Lasarus, he brings in Abraham, giv- 
ing the beſt advice he could to the rich man who was in hell, concerning his brethren 
that were upon earth, how they might prevent their coming into that place of torment , 
and he dire&s them to the ſcriptures, as the beſt and moſt effectual means to that pur- 
poſe: They have (ſays he) Moſes and the prophets, let them bear them. 

Now if in the church of God, among the Fews, the ſame courſe had been taken that 
is now in the church of Rome; the rich man might, and in all reaſon ought to have re- 
plyed, nay, father Abraham, bur they have not Moſes and the prophets, nor are they per- 
mitted to read them in a language that they can underſtand; and therefore this advice is 
of no uſe to them: And then he might with reaſon have preſſed him, as he did, that 
one might be ſent to them from the dead, to teſtify unto them. But it appears, that 
Abraham was very poſitive and peremptory in this advice; and that he prefers the 
knowledge of the ſcriptures to any other way and means that could be thought of; 
and that if this had not its effect to perſuade men to repentance, and to preſerve them 
from hell, he did not know any thing elſe that was ſo likely to do it: For he con- 
cludes; if they hear not Moſes and the prophets, neither will they be perſuaded though one 
roſe from the dead. And this is the concluſion of the parable; which plainly ſhews, 
what was the main ſcope and defign of our Saviour in it; namely, to recommend to 
us the uſe of the holy ſcriptures, as the beſt and moſt effectual means which the wiſ- 
dom of God hath provided for the ſalvation of mankind, 

And now any man would be apt to think, that the declared judgment of our Saviour 
in the caſe, ſhould go a great way, even with the moſt infallible church in the world. 
However, this we mult fay, that it is in truth a very hard cafe, to which the church 
of Rome hath reduced men; that it will neither allow them ſalvation out of their church, 
nor the beſt and moſt effectual means of ſalvation when they are in it. I might ſay 
much more upon this head; but this I hope, may be ſufficient. | 
Ihe next inſtance ſhall be in the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; which is contrary to 
the ſcriptures, which after confecration fo frequently call che elements bread and wine; 
and which without reaſon or necefſity, puts an abfurd and impoſſible ſenſe upon thoſe 
words of our Saviour, h it 'my body; which do no more prove franſubſlantiation, 

than thoſe words, this cup is. the New Teſtament, do prove, that the material cup which 
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was uſed in the ſacrament was ſubſtantially changed into the New Teſtament; and no 
more, thanithoſe texts which affirm God to have eyes, and ears, and hands, do prove 
that he really hath ſo. But beſides the contrariety of this doctrine to ſcripture, nothing 
can be more repugnant to reaſon. It is ſo big with contradictions, and ſo ſurfeited of im- 
poſſibilities, that ic would be endleſs. to reckon them up. And. beſides all this, it plainly 
contradicts the clear and conſtant evidence of four of our five ſenſes; which, whoever 
contradicts, undermines the foundation of all certainty. 

And then the communion in one kind is plainly contrary to our Saviour's inſtitution of 

the facrament in both Kinds, as they themſelves acknowledge. And therefore the coun- 
cih of Conſtance, being ſenſible of this, was. forced to decree it with an expreſs non ob- 
Fiͤante to the inſtitution of Chriſt, and the practice of the Apoſtles and the primitive 
church. And their doctrine of concomitarcy (as ik the blood were in the fleſh, and to- 
gether with it) will not help the matter: Becauſe in the ſacrament Chriſt's body is repre- 
ſented as broken, and pierced, and exhauſted, and drained of its blood; and his blood is 
« repreſented as ſhed and poured out; ſo that one kind can by no means contain and ex- 
hibir boch. 

The next inſtance is, the repetition of Chriſt's propitiatory ſacrifice in the maſs, ſo 
often as that is celebrated: Againſt all reaſon: becauſe the ſacrifice of Chriſt once of- 
fered upon the croſs, was a full and perfect propitiation for the fins of the whole world; 
and therefore oughr nor, becauſe it needs nor, to be again repeated for that end, in any 
manner whatfoever. And it is directly contrary to the main ſcope of a great pou of this 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, which ſhews the excellency of the Goſpel above the law in this 
reſpect, that the expiatory ſacrifice of the Goſpel was offered once for all; whereas 
the factifices of the law were perpetually repeated. Chap. 7. 27. ſpeaking of Chriſt; who 
needs not daily, as thoſe high-prieſts, to offer up ſacrifices; firſt for his own fins, and 
then for the peoples: for this he did once, when he offered up himſelf. chap. 9. 26. But 
once in the end of the world hath he appeared, to take away fin by the ſacrifice of 
himſelf: And as it is appointed for all men once to die; fo Chriſt was once offered to 

bear the fins of many. And chap. 10. 10. By the which will we are ſanctiſied, through 
— rhe offering of the body of Feſus Chriſt once for all. And ver. 12. But this man, af- 

der be had offered one ſacrifice for fins for ever, ſate down on the right band of God. And 

verſe 14. For by one offering he hath perfetted for ever them that are ſanctiied. There 

cannot be plainer texts for any thing in the Bible, than that this propitiatory ſacrifice 

was never to be repeated. 

= And whereas they ſay, that the ſacrifice of the maſs is an unbloody ſacrifice : This, 

inſtcad of bringing them off, doth bur entangle the matter more. For if blood be offer- 

e in the ſacrifice of the maſs, how is it an unbloody ſacrifice? What can be more blood 
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E g than blood? And if blood be not offered, how is it propitiatory? Since the Apoſtle lays ir 
> down fora certain rule, that without ſhedding of blood, there is no remiſſion of fins; 
1. e. There can be no propitiation for the ſins of the living or the dead; which the 
church of Rome affirms there is. 

I might have added one or two inſtances more; and then ſhould have proceeded to 
ſſhew, in the fhird place, that we are to hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without 
= @=wavering, againſt all the temptations and terrors of the world; which is more eſpe- 
= cially and principally here intended by the Apoſtle in this exhortation. 

But I ſhall proceed no farther at preſent. | 
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Let us hold faſt the profeſſion of our Faith without wavering ; for he is 
faithful that promiſed. 


N theſe words, I have told you, are contained, 
Firſt, An exhortation to hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith, or hope, without 
WAavering. £3.48 
Secondly, An argument or encouragement thereto; becauſe he is faithful that 


promiſed. I am yet upon the firſt of theſe; the exhortation to Chriſtians, to be conſtant. 


and ſteddy in the profeſſion of their religion: Let us hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith 
without wavering. And that we might the better comprehend the true and full mean- 
ing of this exhortation, I ſhewed, | 


Firſt, Negatively, what is not meant and intended by ic. And I mentioned theſe 4 


two particulars. 


1. The Apoſtle doth not hereby intend, that thoſe who are capable of enquiring into, 2 
and examining the grounds of their religion, ſhould not have the liberty to do it. Nor, 
2. That when upon due enquiry and examination, men are ſettled, as they think and 


verily believe, in the true faith and religion, they ſhould obſtinately refuſe to hear any 
reaſon that can be offered againſt their preſent perſuaſion. Both theſe I ſhewed to be 
unreaſonable, and arguments of a bad cauſe and religion: And therefore neither of them 
can be intended by the Apoſtle in this exhortation. | 
. Secondly, 1 proceeded poſitively to explain the meaning of this exhortation. And to 
this purpoſe I propoſed, 
I. To conſider what it is, that we are to hold faſt, viz. the confeſſion or profeſſion of 


our faith, The ancient chriſtian faith, of which every Chriſtian makes profeſſion in 


his baptiſm; For of that the Apoſtle here ſpeaks, as appears by the context; not the 


_ doubtful and uncertain traditions of men, nor the impious dictates and doctrines of any 


church not contained in the holy ſcriptures, impoſed upon the chriſtian church; tho' with 
never ſo confident a pretence of the antiquity of the doctrines propoſed, or of the infalli- 
bility of the propoſers of them. And then I proceeded in the 


IId place, to ſhew, bow we are to bold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without waver- 


ing. And I mentioned theſe following particulars, as probably implied in the Apo- 


ſtle's exhortation. - 


1. That we ſhould hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith, againſt the confidence of men, 
without ſcripture or reaſon to ſupport their confidence. | 

2. And much more againſt the confidence of men, againſt ſcripture and reaſon, and 
the common ſenſe of mankind, 

3. Againſt all the temptations and terrors of the world. 

4. Againſt all vain promiſes of being put into a ſafer condition, and groundleſs hopes 
of getting to heaven upon eaſier terms in another religion. 

5. Againſt all the cunning arts and inſinuations of buſy and diſputing men, whoſe de 
ſign it is to unhinge men from their religion, and to gain proſelytes to their party and 

faction. 

1. We are 70 hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith, againſt the confidence of men, with- 
our feripture or reaſon to ſupport their confidence. And of this I gave ſeveral inſtances. 
As in the pretence of the church of Rome to infallibility, without any proof or 
evidence of it, either by ſcripture or miracles: I mean ſuch miracles, as are ſuffi- 
ciently atteſted, For as for their legends, ſince the wiſeſt among themſelves give no 
credit to them, I hope, they do not expect that we ſhould believe them, or be moved 
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2. Much more are we to hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith, againſt the confidence 
of men, contrary to ſcripture and reaſon and the common ſenſe of mankind. And here 
I inſtanced in the worſhip of images; the locking up of the ſeriptures from the peo- 
ple; and celebrating the publick prayers and ſervice of God in an unknown tongue ; 
and their doctrine of franſubſtantiation; their communian in one kind; and their 
daily repetition, in the facrifice of the maſs, of the propitiatory ſacrifice of Chriſt : 
which was offered once for all, and is of eternal virtue and efficacy, and therefore 

ht not, becauſe it needs not, like eh ſacrifices under the law, to be repeated. 

To theſe inſtances, which I have already ſpoken to, I ſhall add one or #wo more; as 
namely, That to the due adminiſtration of the ſacraments, an intention in the mi- 
wiſter at leaſt to do what the church does, is requiſite. This is ex ny defined, and 
under an anathema upon all that ſhall ſay otherwiſe, by the council of Trent. Sef. the 

ſeventh, Can. 11th; which is to make the validity and virtue of the ſacraments to de- 
pend upon the intention of the prieſt or miniſter. So that if in the adminiſtration of bap- 
tiſm, he do not intend to baptize the party he pretends to baptize, then it is no baptiſm, 
and conſequently the perſon baptized is not made a member of Chriſt's church; nor is 
any grace or ſpecial benefit conferred upon him; nor is he a Chriſtian. So likewiſe in the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, if the prieſt do not intend to conſecrate the hoſt, then is 
it no ſacrament ; and they that receive it, receive no benefit by it; and (which accard- 
ing to their opinion is a dreadful conſequence) by the words of conſecration, there is no 
change made of the elements into the body and blood of Chrift, and conſequently they 
that give adoration to the ſacrament in ſuch caſes, worſhip bread and wine, for God; 
which is idolatry. And ſo likewiſe in their ſacrament of penance, though the prieſt 
pronounce the words of abſolutian; yet if he do not intend to abſolve the penitent; though 
he be never ſo truly penitent, and God on his part is ready to forgive him; yet if the 
2 do not intend to do ſo, there is nothing done, and the man js ſtill in his fin. So 

tkewiſe in ordination, (which is another of their ſacraments) if the biſhop do not intend 
to ordain the man, he is no prieſt, and all that he does as a prieſt afterwards, either in ad- 
miniſtration of baptiſm or the Lord's ſupper, or the abſolution of penitents, all is vain, 
and of no effect. Nay, in marriage, (whic they will needs have to be a ſacrament too) 
if the intention of the prieſt be wanting, there is nothing done, the contract is null'd, and 
they that are ſo married do really live in adultery, though they do not know it, nor have 
any ſuſpicion of ir. es 

Now this 1s contrary to ſcripture and the wholetenour of the Goſpel, which promiſeth 
the benefit and efficacy of the ſacraments, to all thoſe that perform the conditions of the 
covenant which are required on their parts, and declares forgiveneſs of fins to thoſe who 
confeſs them to God, and truly repent of them. 

And there is not the leaſt intimation given in the bible, that the virtue and efficacy 
of the ſacraments does depend upon the intention of him that adminiſters them; or that 
the forgiveneſs of ſins is ſuſpended upon the intention or abſolution of the prieſt ; but only 
upon the ſincere reſolution of the penitent. And ſurely nothing can be more abſurd, and 
contrary to reaſon, than that when men have performed all the conditions which the Goſ- 
pel requires; yet they ſhould notwithſtanding this be deprived of all the bleſſings and be- 
nefirs which God hath promiſed, and intends to confer upon them; becauſe the prieſt 
hath not the ſame intention. So that when a man hath done all he can t@ work out his 
own ſalvation, he ſhall be never the nearer; only for want of that which is wholly out 
of his power; the right intention of the prieſt. 

Beſides, that after all the boaſts of the ſafe condition of men in their church, and 
the moſt certain and infallible means of ſalvatio to be had in it; this one principle (chat 

the intention of the prieſts is neceſſary to the validity and virtue of the ſacraments) puts 
the ſalvation of nien upon the greateſt hazard and uncercainty; and ſuch as it is 


impoſ- 
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impoſſible for any man either to diſcover or prevent, unleſs he had ſome certain way to 
know the heart and intention of the prieſt. For upon theſe terms, who can know whe- 
ther any man be a prieſt, and really ordained, or not? Nay, whether he be a Chriſtian, 
and have been truly baptized, or not? And conſequently, whether any of his adminiſtra- 
tions be valid, and we have any benefit and advantage by them? Becauſe all this depends 
upon the knowledge of that, which we neither do nor can know. 


So that when a man hath conſcientiouſly done all that God requires of any man to 


make him capable of ſalvation ; yet without any fault of his, the want of intention in an 
idle minded man may fruſtrate all: And tho' the man have been baptized, and do truly 
believe the Goſpel, and hath ſincerely repented of his ſins, and lived a moſt holy life; yet 
all this may ſignify nothing, and after all he may be no Chriſtian; becauſe his baptiſm 
was invalid: And all the promiſes of God to the means of ſalvation which his goodneſs 
and wiſdom hath preſcribed, may be of no efficacy; if the prieſt do not intend in the 
adminiſtration of the ſacraments to do that which God and the church intend. 

Now if this be true, there is certainly no church in the world, in which the falvation 
of men runs ſo many hazards; and yet all this hazard and uncertainty has its riſe from a 
ſcholaſtical point, which is directly contrary to all the notions of mankind concerning the 
goodneſs of God, and to the clear reaſon of the thing, and to the conſtant tenour of the 
Goſpel ; and which was never aſſerted by any of the ancient fathers; much leſs defined 
by any council before that of Trent: So that it is a doctrine new and needleſs, and in 
the neceſſary conſequences of it unreaſonable and abſurd to the utmoſt degree. 


The laſt inſtance I ſhall mention, is thetr rule of faith. The rule of faith univerſally 


received and acknowledged by the chriſtian church in all ages, before the council of 
Trent, was the word of God, contained in the canonical books of holy ſcripture; which 
were therefore by the church called canonical, becauſe they were the rule of faith and 
manners, of the doctrines to be believed, and the duties to be practiſed by all Chriſtians. 
But when the errors and corruptions of the Romiſh church were grown to the height, 
and the pope and his council at Trent were reſolved not to retrench and reform them, 
they ſaw it neceſſary to enlarge and lengthen out their rule; becauſe the ancient rule of 
the holy ſcriptures would by no means reach ſeveral of the doctrines and practices of 
that church, which they were reſolved to maintain and make good by one means or 


other: As namely, the doctrine of tranſubtantiation; of purgatory; and of the ſeven ſa- 


craments: And the practice of the worſhip of Saints, and images; of the ſcriptures, 
and the ſervice of God, in an unknown tongue; of indulgences; and the communion in 
one kind; and ſeveral other ſuperſtitious practices in uſe among them. 

Now to enlarge the rule to the beſt advantage for the juſtification of theſe doctrines 
and practices, they took theſe #400 ways. 

Firſt, They have added to the canonical books of the Old Teſtament, which were re- 
ceived by the Jewiſh church (to whom were committed the Oracles of God) ] ſay, to 
theſe they have added ſeveral Apocryphal books, not warranted by divine inſpiration, be- 
cauſe they were written after prophecy and divine inſpiration was ceaſed in the Fewi/h 
church ; Malachi being the laſt of their prophets, according to the general tradition of 
that church, But becauſe the addition of theſe books did not make a rule of faith and 
practice large enough for their purpoſe; in imitation of the Jews, in the time of the 
greateſt confuſion and degeneracy of that church, they added in the 

Second place to their books of ſcripture, which they call the written Word, an un- 
written Word, which they call Oral Tradition from Chriſt and his Apoſtles; which they 
declare to be of equal authority with the holy ſcriptures themſelves ; and that ic ought to 
be received with the ſame pious veneration and affection: Of which traditions, they be- 
ing the keepers and judges, they may extend them to what they pleaſe, and having them 
in their own breaſts, they may declare whatever they have a mind to, to have been a con- 
ſtant and univerſal tradition of their church; tho' it is evident to common ſenſe, that no- 
thing can be more uncertain, and more liable to alteration and miſtake, than tradition, 
at the diftance of ſo many ages, brought down by word of mouth, without writing, and 
paſſing thro' ſo many hands. He that can think theſe to be of equal certainty and au- 
thority- with what is delivered by writing, and brought down by books, undertakes the 
defence of a ſtrange paradox, viz. That general rumour and report of things ſaid and 
done fifteen hundred years ago, ts of equal authority and credit with a record, and a 
coritten hiftory, | 
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By which proceeding of the council of Trent, concerning the rule of faith and 
ractice, it is very evident, that they had no mind to bring their faith to the ancient 
rule, the holy ſcriptures. That they knew could not be done; and therefore they 
were reſolved to fit their rule to their faith. And this foundation being laid in their 
firſt decree, all the reſt would afterwards go on very ſmoothly. For do but give men 
the making of their rule, and they can make good any thing by it. And accordingly, 
the council of Trent having thus fixt and fitted a rule to their own purpoſe; in the 
concluſion of that decree, they give the world fair warning, upon what grounds, and in 
what ways they intend to proceed in their following decrees of practice and definitions 
of faith. Omnes itaque intelligant, quo ordine & via ipſa Synodus poſt j actum fidet confeſ- 


onis fundamentum fit progreſſura, &c. Be it known therefore to all men, in what orden 


and way the ſynod, after having laid rr rang of the confeſſion of faith, will proceed; 
and whar teſtimonies and proofs ſhe chiefly intends to make uſe of, for the confirmation of 
doctrines, and reformation of manners in the church. And no doubt, all men do ſee ver 
wy to what purpoſe this foundation is laid of fo large a rule of faith. And this 

ing admitted, how eaſy is it for them to confirm and prove whatever doctrines and 
practices they have a mind to eſtabliſh. 

Bur if this be a new, ap another foundation, than that which the great author and 
founder of our religion hath laid and built his church upon, (viz) the foundation of 


. the Prophets and Apoſtles ; it is no matter what they build upon it. And if they 
go about to 3 any thing by the new parts of this rule; by the Apocryphal books 


which they have added to the ancient Canon of the ſcriptures, brought down to us 
by the general tradition of the chriſtian church; and by their pretended unwritten 
traditions: We do with reaſon reject this kind of proof, and deſire them firſt to prove 
their rule, before they pretend to prove any thing by it: For we proteſt againſt this 
rule, as never declared and owned by the chriſtian church, nor proceeded upon by 
the ancient fathers of the church, nor by any council whatſoever, before the council 
of Trent. . : 

In vain then doth the church of Rome vaunt it ſelf of the antiquity of their faith and 
religion, when the very foundation and rule of it is but of yeſterday; a new thing ne- 
ver before known or heard of in the chriſtian world : Whereas the foundation and rule 
of our religion is the word of God, contained in the holy ſcriptures; to which Chriſtians 
in all ages have appealed, as the only rule of faith and life. — 

J proceed now to the | 

Third thing I propoſed, viz. That we are to hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith with- 
out wavering, againſt all the temptations and terrors of the world. And this ſeems 
more eſpecially and principally to be here intended by the Apoſtle in this exhor- 
ration. 

I ſhall firſt ſpeak of the temptations of the world. And they are chiefly theſe 
two: The temptation of faſhion and example; and of worldly intereſt and advan- 
tage. | | 


yet in experience and effect it is often found to be very powerful. Ir is frequently ſeen, 
that this hath many times too great an influence upon weak and fooliſh minds. Men 
are apt to be carried down with the ſtream, and to follow a multitude in that which is 
evil: But more eſpecially men are prone to be ſwayed by great examples, and to bend 
themſelves to ſuch an obſequiouſneſs to their ſuperiours and betters, that, in compliance 
with them, they are ready not only to change their affection to perſons and things as 
they do, but even their judgment alſo; and that in the greateſt and weightieſt matters, 
even in matters of religion, and the great concernments of another world. But this 
ſurely is an argument of a poor and mean ſpirit, and of a weak underſtanding, which 
leans upon the judgment of another, and is in truth the loweſt degree of ſervility, that 
a reaſonable creature can ſtoop to; and even beneath that of a ſlave, who, in the midſt 
of his chains and fetters, doth ſtill retain the freedom of his mind and judgment. 

But I need not to urge this upon conſiderate perſons, who know better how to value 
their duty and obligation to God, than to be tempted to do any thing contrary thereto, 
merely in compliance with faſhion and example. There are ſome things in religion ſo 
very plain, that a wiſe and good man would ſtand alone in the belief and practice of 
them, and not be moved in the leaſt by the contrary example of the whole world. It 
was a brave reſolution of Joſtua; though all men ſhould forſake the God of Tjrael, 
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too confident o 


and run aſide to other gods, yet he would not do it, Yoſhua 24. 15. If it ſeem evil 
unto you to ſerve the Lord, chuſe you this day whom ye will ſerve : But as for me and my 
houſe, we will JW the Lord. It was well reſolved of Peter, if he had not been 

his own ſtrength, when he ſaid to our Saviour, Though all men forſake 
thee, yet will not J. | 

2. Another ſort of temptation, and which is commonly more powerful than example, 

is worldly intereſt and advantage. This is a mighty bait to a great part of mankind, 
and apt to work very ſtrongly upon the neceſſities of ſome, and upon the covetouſneſs 
and ambition of others. Some men are tempted by neceſſity, which many times makes 
them do ugly and reproachful things, and like Eſau, for a morſel of meat to ſell their 
birth-right and bleſſing. Covetouſneſs tempts others to be of that religion which gives 
them the proſpect of the greateſt earthly advantage, either for the increaſing or ſecuring 
of their eſtates. When they find, that they cannot ſerve God and Mammon, they will 
forſake the one and cleave to the other. This was one of the great temptations to 
many in the primitive times, anda frequent cauſe of apoſtaſy from the faith; an eager 
deſire of riches, and too great a value for them; as St. Paul obſerves, 1 Tim. 6. , 10. 
But they that will be rich, fall into temptation and a ſnare, and into many fooliſh and 
burtful luſts, which drown men in deſtruction and perdition. For the love of money is the 
root of all evil; which while ſome have coveted after, they baut erred, or been ſeduced 
from the faith, and pierced themſelves through with many ſerrows, This was the temp- 
tation which drew off Demas from his religion; as St. Paul tells us, 2 Tim, 4. 10. 
Demas hath forſaken me, having loved this preſent world. 

Ambition is likewiſe a great temptation to proud and aſpiring minds, and makes 
many men falſe to their religion, when they find it a hindrance to their perferment ; 
and they are eaſily perſuaded, that ht is the beſt religion, which is attended with 
the greateſt worldly advantages, and will raiſe them to the higheſt dignity. The de- 
vil underſtood very well the force of this temptation, when he ſet upon our Saviour, 
and therefore reſerved it for the laſt aſſault. He ſhewwed him all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and the glory of them; and ſaid to him, All this will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worſhip me. And when he ſaw this would not prevail, he gave him over in de- 
ſpair, and left him. But though this be a very dazling temptation, yet there are con- 

ſiderations of that weight to be ſet over- againſt it, from the nature of religion, and the 
infinite concernment of it to our immortal ſouls, as is ſufficient to quench this fiery dart 
of the devil, and to put all the temptations of this world out of countenance, and to 
render all the riches and glory of it, in compariſon of the eternal happineſs and mi- 
ſery of the other world, but as the very ſmall duſt upon the balance. What temptation 
of this world can ſtand againſt that argument of our Saviour, if it be ſeriouſly weighed 
and conſidered; What is a man croftes if he gain the whole world and loſe his own ſoul : 
or what ſhall a man give in exchange for his ſoul? If we would conlider things impar- 
tially, and weigh them in a juſt and equal balance; the things which concern our 
bodies, and this preſent life, are of no conſideration, in compariſon of the great and 
vaſt concernments of our immortal ſouls, and the happy or miſerable condition of our 
bodies and ſouls to all eternity, | 
And religion is a matter of this vaſt concernment; and therefore not to be bargained 
away and parted with by us for the greateſt things this world can offer. There is no 
greater ſign of a ſordid ſpirit, than to put a high value upon things of little worth; 
and no greater mark of folly, than to make an equal bargain, to part with things of greateſt 
price, for a ſlender and trifling conſideration: As if a man of great fortune and eſtate, 
ſhould {ell the inheritance of it for a picture, which, when he hath it, will not perhaps 
yield ſo much as will maintain him for one year. The folly is ſo much the greater in 
things of infinitely greater value; as for a man to quit God and religion, to ſell the 
truth and his ſoul, and to part with his everlaſting inheritance for a convenient ſervice, 


for a good cuſtomer, and ſome preſent advantage in his trade and profeſſion, or indeed 


for any condition which the fooliſh language of this world calls a high place, or a great 
preferment. The things which theſe men part with upon theſe cheap terms, God, and 
his truth, and religion, are, to thoſe who underſtand themſelves, and the juſt value of 
their immortal ſouls, things of ineſtimable worth, and not to be parted with by a 
conſiderate man for any price that this world can bid. And thoſe who are to be bought 
out of their religion upon ſuch low terms, and ſo eaſily parted from it, tis much to 
be feared that they have little or no religion to hold faſt, - | 
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Secondly, As we are to bold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering, m_ 
the temptations and allurements of this world: ſo likewiſe againſt the terrors of it. 

Fear is a paſſion of great force; and, if men be not very reſolute and conſtant, will 
be apt to ſtagger them, and to move them from their ſftedfaſtneſs: And therefore when 
the caſe of ſuffering and perſecution for the truth — we had need 70 hold faſt the 
profeſſion of our faith. Our Saviour in the parable of the ſower, tell us, that there were 
many that heard the word, and with joy received it : but when perſecution and tribulati- 
on aroſe becauſe of the word, preſently they were offended. | 

And though, bleſſed be God, this be not our caſe; yet there was a time when it was 
the general caſe of Chriſtians, in the firſt beginning of Chriſtianity, and for ſeveral 
ages after, though with ſome intermiſſion and intervals of eaſe. It was then a general 
rule, and the common expectation of Chriſtians, that zhrough many tribulations they muſt 
enter into the kingdom of God, and that, if any man will live godly in Chriſt Jeſus, he muſt 
ſuffer perſecution. And in ſeveral ages ſince thoſe primitive times, the ſincere profeſſors 
of religion have, in divers places, been expoſed to moſt grievous ſufferings and perſe- 
cutions for the truth. And even at this day, in ſeveral places, the faithful ſervants of 
God are exerciſed with the ſharpeſt and ſoreſt trials that perhaps were ever heard of 
in any age; and for the ſake of God, and the conſtant profeſſion of his true religion, 
are tormented and killed all the day long, and are accounted as ſheep for the flaughter. 
It is their hard lot to be called to theſe cruel and bitter ſufferings, and our happy op- 
portunity to be called upon for their relief; thoſe of them, I mean, that have eſcaped 
that terrible ſtorm and rempeſt, and have taken refuge and ſanctuary here among us, 
and, out of his majeſty's great humanity and goodneſs, are by his publick letters recom- 
mended to the charity of the whole nation, by the name of diſtreſſed proteſtants. 

Let us conſider, how much eaſier our lot and our duty is, than theirs; as much as it 
is cafier to compaſſionate the ſufferings, and to relieve the diſtreſſes of others, than to 
be ſuch ſufferers, and in ſuch diſtreſs ourſelves. Let us make their caſe our own, and 
then we ourſelves will be the beſt judges, how it is fit for us to demean ourſelves to- 
wards them, and to what degree we ought toextend our charity and compaſſion to them. 
Let us put on their caſe and circumſtances, and ſuppoſe that we were the ſufferers, 
and had fled to them for refuge: The ſame pity and commiſeration, the ſame tender 
regard and conſideration of our ſad caſe, the ſame liberal and effectual relief, that we 
ſhould defire and expect, and be glad to have ſhewn and afforded to ourſelves, let us give 
to them; and then, I am ſure, 5 will want no fitting comfort and ſupport from us. 

We enjoy (bleſſed be the goodneſs of God to us) great peace and plenty, and free- 
dom from evil and ſuffering: And ſurely one of the beſt means to have theſe bleſſings 
continued to us, and our tranquillity prolonged, is to conſider and relieve thoſe who want 
the bleſſings which we enjoy; and the readieſt way to provoke God to deprive us of theſe 
bleſſings, is to hut up the bowels of our compaſſion from our diſtreſſed brethren. God 
can eaſily change the ſcene, and make our ſufferings, if not in the ſame kind, yer in 
one kind or other, equal to theirs; and then we ſhall remember the afflictions of Foſepb, 
and ſay, as his brethren did, when they fell into trouble, we are verily guilty concerning 
our brother, in that we ſaw the anguiſh of his ſoul when he beſought us, and we would not 
Lear; therefore 1s this diſtreſs come upon us. 

God alone knows, what ſtorms the devil may yet raiſe in the world, before the end of 
it: And therefore it concerns all Chriſtians, in all times and places, who have taken up- 
on them the profeſſion of Chriſt's religion, to conſider well before- hand, and to calculate 
the dangers and ſufferings it may expoſe them to, and to arm ourſelves with reſolution 
and patience againſt the fierceſt aſſaults of temptation; conſidering the ſhortneſs of all 
temporal afflictions and ſüfferings, in compariſon of the eternal and glorious reward of 
them; and the lightneſs of them too, in compariſon of the endleſs and intolerable tor- 
ments of another world; to which every man expoſeth himſelf, who forſakes God, and 
renounceth his truth, and wounds his conſcience, to avoid temporal ſufferings. 

And though fear, in many caſes, eſpecially if it be of death and extreme ſufferings, 


be a great excuſe for ſeveral actions, becauſe it may, cadere in conſtantem virum, happen 
to a refolute man: Yer in this caſe of renouncing our religion (unleſs it be very ſudden 


and ſurprizing, out of which a man recovers himſelf when he comes to himlelf, as 
St. Peter did; or the ſuffering be ſo extreme, as to put a man beſides himſelf for 
the time, ſo as to make him ſay or do any thing;) I ſay in this caſe of renouncing 
God and his truth, God will not admit fear for a juſt excuſe of our apoſtaſy; 
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which, if it be unrepented of (and the ſcripture ſpeaks of repentance in that cafe as 
very difficult) will be our ruin. And the reaſon is, becauſe God has given us ſuch 
fair warning of it, that we may be prepared for it, in the reſolution of our minds: And 
we enter into religion upon theſe terms, with a I expectation of ſuffering, and 
a firm purpoſe to lay down our lives for the truth, if God ſhall call us to it. Tf any 
man will be my diſciple, ſays our Lord, let him deny himſelf, and take up his crofs, and 
fellow me: And again, he that loveth life itfelf more than me, is not worthy of me; And 
if any man be aſhamed of me and of my words, in this unfaithful generation, of him will I 
be aſhamed before my father and the holy angels. 
And therefore to maſter and ſubdue this fear, our Saviour hath propounded great 
objects of terror to us, and a danger infinitely more to be dreaded, which every man 
runs himſelf wilfully upon, who thall quit the profeſſion of his religion, to avoid tem- 
poral ſufferings; Luke 12. 4, 5. Fear not them that can kill the body, but after that 
have nothing that they can do: But I will tell you whom you ſhall fear. Fear him, who, 
after he hath killed, can deſtroy both body and foul in hell; yea, I jay unto you, fear bim. 
And to this dreadful hazard every man expoſeth himſelf, who, for the fear of men, 
ventures thus to offend God. Theſe are the fearful and unbelievers ſpoken of by 
St. Fohn, who ſhall baue their portion in the lake which burneth with fire and brimſtone, 
which 1s the ſecond death. | 
Thus you ſee, how we are to Bold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without waverings, 
againſt all temptations and terrors of this world. I ſhould now have proceeded to the 
next particular; namely, that we are to hd, faſt the profeſſion of our faith, againſt all 
vain promiſes of being put into a ſafer condition, and groundleſs hopes of getting to 
heaven upon eaſier rerms, in ſome other church and religion. 
But this I ſhall not now enter upon. 
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HEs. x. 23. 


Let us hold faſt the profeſſion of our Faith without wavering , for be it 5 8 


faiihſul that p, omi ſed. 


N theſe words, I have told you, are contained theſe #709 parts: 
Firſt, An exhortation to hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without waverins, 
Secondly, An argument or encouragement thereto; becauſe be is faithful that Pro- 
miſed. I am yet upon the : 
Firſt of theſe ; The exhortation to Chriſtians to be conſtant and ſteddy in the pro- 
feſſion of their religion: let us hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering. And 


that we might the better comprehend the true and full meaning of this exhortation 
I ſhewed, 


I. Negatively, What is not meant and intended by it; and I mentioned theſe 2 
particulars. 
Ys The Apoſtle doth not hereby intend, that thoſe who are capable of enquiring 
into, and examining the grounds and reaſons of their religion, ſhould not have the 
liberty to do it. Nor, os _ 
2. That when upon due enquiry and examination, men are ſettled, as they think and 
verily believe, in che true faith and religion, they ſhould obſtinately refuſe to XS any rea- 
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ſon that can be offered againſt their preſent perſuaſion: For reaſon, when it is fairly 
offered, is always to be heard. I proceeded in the 

II. Place, Pofitively, To explain the meaning of this exhortation : And to this pur- 
poſe I propoſed to conſider, 

Fir/t, What it is that we are to hold faſt; viz. the confeſſion or profeſſion of bur faith; 
the ancient chriſtian faith, which every Chriſtian makes profeſſion of in his bapriſm : 
Not the doubtful and uncertain traditions of men, nor the imperious dictates and doc- 
trines of any church (which are not contained in the holy ſcriptures) impoſed upon 
the chriſtian world, tho' with never ſo confident a pretence of the antiquity of the doc- 
trines, or of the infallibility of the propoſers of them. And then I proceeded, in the 

Second place, to ſhew, how we are tv hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wwa- 
vering; and I mentioned theſe following particulars, as probably implied and compre- 
hended in the Apoſtle's exhorcation. | 

1. That we ſhould hold faft the profeſſion of our faith againſt the confidence of men, 
without ſcripture or reaſon to ſupport that confidence. i} 

2. And much more againſt the confidence of men, contrary to plain ſcripture, and 
reaſon, and the common ſenſe of mankind; under both which heads I gave feveral in- 
ſtances of doctrines and practices impoſed with great confidence upon the world, ſome 
without, and others plainly againſt ſcripture, and reaſon, and the common ſenſe of 
mankind. | 

3. Againſt all the temptations and terrors of the wotld; the temptations of faſhiou 
and example, and of worldly intereſt and advantage; and againſt the terrors of perſe- 
cution and ſuffering for the truch. Thus far I have gone; 1 ſhall now proceed to the 
tevo other particulars, which remain to be ſpoken to. 

4. We are to hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith, againſt all vain promiſes of being 
put into a ſafer condition, and groundleſs hopes of getting to heaven upon eaſier terms, 
in ſome other church and religion. God hath plainly declared to us in the holy ſcrip- 
tures, upon what terms and conditions we may obtain eternal life and happineſs, and 
what will certainly exclude us from it; That, except we repent, (i. e.) without true con- 
trition for our ſins, and forſaking of them, we ſhall periſh; That without holineſs no 
man ſhall fee the Lord; that no fornicator, or adulterer, or idblater, or covetous perſon 
nor any one that lives in the practices of ſuch fins, ſhall have any inheritance in the king- 
dom of God or Chrift. There is as great and unpaſſable a gulf fixt between heaven and 
a wicked man, as there is betwixt heaven and hell. And when men have done all they 
can to debauch and corrupt the chriſtian doctrine, it is impoſſible to reconcile a wick- 
ed life with any reaſonable and well-grounded hopes of happineſs in another world. 
No church hath that privilege, to ſave a man upon any other terms, than thoſe which 


out bleſſed Saviour hath declared in his Goſpel. All religions are equal in this, that a 


bad man can be ſaved in none of them. 

The church of Rome pretends their church and religion to be the only ſafe and ſure 
way to ſalvation; and yet, if their doctrine be true, concerning the intention of the prieſt 
(and if it be not, they are much to blame in making it ah article of their faith) I ſay, 
if it be true, that the intention of the prieſt is neceſſary to the validity and virtue of the 
ſacraments; then there is no religion in the world, that runs the falvation of men up- 
on more and gteater hazards and uncertainties, and ſuch as by no care and diligence of 


man in working out his own ſalvation, are to be avoided and prevented. 


As for the eaſter terms of ſalvation which they offer to men, they ſignify nothing, 
if they be not able to make them good; which no man can reaſonably believe they can do, 
that hath read the Bible, and doth in any good meaſure underſtand rhe nature of God, and 
the deſign of religion. For inſtance; that after the long courſe of a moſt lewd and 
flagitious life, a man may be reconciled to God, and have his fins forgiven at the laſt gaſp, 
upon confeſſion of them to the prieſt, with that imperfect degree of contrition for them, 
which they call attrition, together with the abſolution of the prieſt. 

Now attr1t1on is a trouble for fin, merely for fear of the puniſhment of it. And 
this, together with confeſſion, and the abfofution of the prieſt, 'withone any hatred of 
lin for the evil and contratiety of it to the holy nature and law of God, and without 
the leaſt ſpark of love to God, will do the ſinner's buſineſs, and put him into a ſtate of 
N and ſalvation, without any other grace or diſpoſition for ſalvation, but only the 
tear of hell and damnation. This, I confeſs, is eaſy : But the great difficulty is, to be- 
lieve it to be true. And certainly, no man, that ever ſeriouſly conſidered the nature of God 
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and religion, can ever be perſuaded to build the hopes of his ſalvation upon ſuch a 
quick-ſand. The abſolution of all the prieſts in the world will not procure the forgive- 
neſs of God for any man, that is not diſpoſed for his mercy by ſuch a repentance, as 
the Goſpel requires; which, I am ſure, is very different from that which is required 
by the council of Trent. | 
They that offer heaven to men upon ſo very large and looſe terms, give great cauſe to 
ſuſpect, that they will never make good their offer; the terms are ſo unreaſonably cheap 
and eaſy, that there muſt be ſome fraud and falſe dealing. And on the other hand, no- 
thing ought to recommend our religion more to a wiſe and conſiderate man, than that 
the terms of ſalvation which we propoſe to men, v:2. faith, and repentance, and a ſin- 
cere obedience to the precepts of the Goſpel, manifeſted in the tenour of a holy and 
virtuous life, are not only perfectly agreeable to the plain and conſtant declaration of holy 
ſcripture ; but do likewiſe naturally tend to engage men moſt effectually to a good life, 
and thereby to make them meet to be made partakers of theinheritance of the ſaints in light. 
And therefore every ought to be afraid of a religion, which makes ſuch laviſh offers 
of ſalvation, and to take heed how he ventures his foul upon them. For if, after all 
the hopes that are given of ſalvation upon ſuch and ſuch terms, the ſinner doth really 
miſcarry and miſs of heaven; it is but very ill comfort to him to be put into a foo!'s 
paradiſe, for a minute or two before he leaves the world, and the next moment after to 
find himſelf in the place of torments. I proceed to the 
5th, and laſt particular I mentioned, as implied in the exhortation here in the text, 
vis. that we ſhould hold faft the profeſſion of our faith, without wavering, againſt all 
the cunning arts and inſinuations of buſy and diſputing men, whoſe deſign it is to un- 
hinge men from their religion, and to gain proſelytes to their party and faction. To this 
purpoſe there are ſeveral cautions given by our bleſſed Saviour and his Apoſtles, 
Matth. 24. 4. Take heed, that no man decetve you; 2 many ſhall come in my name, and 
ſhall deceive many. Eph. 4. 14. That ye henceforth be no more children, tofſed to and fro, 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the fleight of men; & Ty wa, (the 
word ſignifies the cunning of gameſters at dice;) by the flerght of men, and the cunning 
craftineſs whereby they lye in wait to deceive. And chap. 5. 6. Let no man deceive you 
with vain words. Col. 2. 8. Beware, left any man ſpoil you through philoſophy and vain 
deceit ; that is, by ſophiſtry and vain reaſoning, under a pretence of philoſophy. Heb. 
13. 9. Be not carried about with divers and ſtrange doftrines, 2 Pet. 3. 17. Beware, 
leſt you alſo, being led away with the error of the awicked, fall from your own ſted- 
faſineſs. And this caution is enforced by an expreſs prediction of a great apoſtaſy, 
which ſhould happen in the chriſtian church, by which many ſhould be ſeduced, by 
pretence of miracles, and by ſeveral arts of deceit and falſnood. This apo/taſy St. Paul 
expreſly foretels, 2 Theſ. 2. 1, 2, 3. We beſeech you, brethren, by the coming of our 
Lord Feſus Chriſt, that ye be not ſoon ſhaken in mind, or be troubled, neither 6 
ſpirit, (that is, by pretence to inſpiration) nor by word, (or meſſage) nor by letter as from 
us, as that the day of Chriſt is at hand. Let no man deceive you by any means; for that 
day ſhall not come, except there come 4 falling away, and that man of in be revealed, the 
ſen of perdition. And after a particular deſcription of him, he adds, v. 9. Who/e 
coming is after the working of Satan, with all power, and ſigns, and lying wonders, and 
in all deceitfulneſs of unrighteouſneſs in them that periſh, From all which he concludes, 
v. 15. Therefore, brethren, land faſt. 
The particular nature and kind of this api the ſame apoſtle deſcribes more fully, 
1 Tim. 4. 1, 2, 3. Now the ſpirit ſpeaketh expreſly, that in the latter times ſome ſhall 
apoſtatize from the faith, giving heed to ſeducing ſpirits and doctrines of devils, ſpeaking 
lies in hypocriſy, (i. e. under a great pretence of ſanctity, ſpreading their pernicious 
errors) forbidding to marry, and commanding to abſtain from meats. This is a very 
lively and pat deſcription of that great apoſtaſy in the chriſtian church, which 
began in the weſtern part of it, and hath ſpread itſelf far and wide. For there 
the ſpirit of error and falſhood has prevailed, under an hypocritical pretence of 
their being the only true church and true Chriſtians in the world. There marriage, 
and ſeveral ſorts of meats, are forbidden to ſeveral ranks and orders of men. All the 
difficulty is, what is here meant by doctrines of devilt; and theſe certainly can be no 
other than doctrines tending to idolatry, which the ſcripture every where doth in a par- 
ticular manner aſcribe to the devil, as the inventer Wk. great promoter of it. And this 
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is very much confirmed by what we find added in ſome ancient Greek copies in this 
text, which runs thus: In the latter times ſome ſhall apoſtatize from the faith; for 
they ſhall worſhip the dead, as ſome alſo in 1ſrael worſhipped. And then it follows, 
giving heed to ſeducing ſpirits, and doctrines of devils. So that the particular kind 
of idolatry, into which ſome part of the chriſtian church ſhould apoſtatize, is here pointed 
at; that they ſhould worſhip ſouls departed, or the ſpirits of dead men; which was part 
of the heathen idolatry, into which the people of rael did frequently relapſe, So that 
the Spirit of God doth here foretel ſuch an apo/aſy in ſome part of the chriſtian church, 
as the people of 1/rae/ were guilty of, in falling into the heathen idolatry. They ſhall 
be worſhippers of the dead, as the Iſraelites alſo were. BE 

And this is the great and dangerous ſeduction which the Chriſtians are ſo much cau- 
tioned againſt in the New Teſtament, and charged 7o hold faſt the profeſſion of the 
faith againſt the cunning arts and inſinuations of ſeducing ſpirits; not but (as I ſaid be- 
fore) that we are always to have an ear open to reaſon, and to be ready to hearken and 
to yield to that, whenever it is fairly propoſed : But to be over-reached and rooked out 
of ones religion, by lictle ſophiſtical arts and tricks, is childiſh and filly. After we are, 
upon due tryal and examination of the grounds of our religion, ſettled and eſtabliſhed 
in it, we ought not to ſuffer ourſelves to be removed from it, by the groundleſs pre- 
tences of confident people to infall:bi/ity, and to be practiſed upon by cunning men, who 
lie at catch to make proſelytes to their party. This is to be lie children, toſſed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine. 

And we ought to be the more careful of ourſelves; becauſe there never was any time 
wherein ſeducing ſpirits were more bold and buſy to pervert men from the truth. Againſt 
theſe we ſhould H faſt our religion, as a man would do his money in a crowd. It 
paſſeth in the world for a great mark of folly, when a man and his money are ſoon 
parted: But it is a ſign of much greater folly, for a man eaſily to quit his religion; eſpe- 
cially to be caught by ſome ſuch groſs methods, as the ſeducers I am ſpeaking of, com- 
monly uſe, and which lie ſo very open to ſuſpicion; ſuch as ill-defigning men are wont 
to practiſe upon a young heir, when they have inſinuated themſelves into his company, 
to make a prey of him. They charge him to tell no body in what company he hath 
been; nor to ask the counſel and advice of his friends concerning what they Free been 
perſuading him to; becauſe they for their own intereſt will be ſure to diſſuade him from 
it. Juſt thus do theſe ſeducers practiſe upon weak people. They charge them not to ac- 


* quaint their miniſter, with whom they have been; nor what difcourſe they have had a- 


bout religion; nor what books have been put into their hands; becauſe then, all their 
kind deſign and intention towards them will be defeated. But above all, they muſt be 
ſure to read no books on the other ſide, becauſe they are no competent judges of points 
of faith; and this reading on both ſides will rather confound than clear their underſtand- 


ings. They tell them, that they have ſtated the matter truly, and would not for all the 


world deceive them; and they may eaſily perceive, by their earneſt application to them, 
that nothing but charity and a paſſionate defire of the ſalvation of their ſouls, makes 
them take all theſe pains with them. But this is ſo groſs a way of proceeding, that a- 
ny man of common underſtanding muſt needs diſcern by this kind treatment, that theſe 
men can have no honeſt deſign upon them. | 

To come then to a more particular conſideration of the arts and methods which they 
ws, (I mean particularly thoſe of the church of Rome) in making proſelytes to their re- 

igion: As, 

I. In allowing them to be very competent and ſufficient judges for themſelves, in the 
choice of their church and religion, (that is, which is the true church and religion, in 
which alone ſalvation is to be had) and yet telling them at the ſame time, that they are 
utterly incapable of judging of particular doctrines, and points of faith and practice; 
but for theſe they muſt rely upon the judgment of an infallible church, when they are 
— it; otherwiſe they will certainly run into damnable errors and miſtakes about theſe 
things. 

And they muſt of neceſſity allow them to be ſufficient judges for themſelves in the 
choice of their religion; as will be evident, by conſidering in what method they proceed 


with their intended proſelyte. 


They propoſe to him to change his church and his religion, becauſe he is in the 
wrong; and they will ſhew him a better, and ſuch a one as is the only true one, and in 
which alone ſalvation is to be had. To perſuade him hereto, they offer him ſome rea- 
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ſons and arguments, or give him books to read, containing arguments to move him to 
make this k hn to ſatisfy him of the reaſonableneſs, and to convince him of the ne- 
ceſſity of it. | | = 

Now by this way of proceeding (and they can take no other) they do, whether they MFR 

will or no, make the perſon, whom they are endeavouring to convert, a judge for him- MR 
ſelf, which church and religion is beſt; that which they would have him embrace ang 
come over to, or that which they would perſuade him to forſake. For to what end elſe MR 
do they offer him reaſons and arguments to perſuade him to leave our church, and to 
come over to theirs; but that he may conſider the force and weight of them; and ha- 
ving conſidered them, may judge whether they be of force ſufficient to over-rule him to 
make this change? So that as unwilling as they are to make particular perſons judge for 
themſelves about points of faith, and about the ſenſe of ſcripture confirming thoſe points, 
(becauſe this is to leave every man to his own private ſpirit and fancy and giddy brain) 
yet they are compelled by neceſſity, and againſt their own principles, to allow a man in 
this caſe of chuſing his religion, to be a judge of the reaſons and arguments which they 
offer ro induce him thereunto. So that, whether they will or no, they muſt permit him 
to be a judge for himſelf for this once, but not to make a practice of it, or to pretend this 
privilege ever after; For in acknowledgment of this great favour, of being permitted to 
judge for himſelf this once (which they do unwillingly grant him, and upon mere 
neceſſity) he is for ever after to reſign up his judgment to the church. And though 
this liberty be allowed pro hac vice, and properly 7o ſerve à turn, i. e. in order to the 
changing of his religion; yet he is to underſtand, that he is no fit and competent judge 
of particular points of faith; theſe he muſt all learn from the true church when he is in 
it, and take them upon her authority, and in ſo doing he ſhall do very prudently, be- 
cauſe ſhe is infallible, and cannot be deceived; but he may. 

But is there any ſenſe in all this, that a man ſhould be very fit and able to judge of 
that which they efteem the main and fundamental point of all, namely, which is the BR 
true church and religion; and of the reaſons and arguments whereby they pretend to 
demonſtrate it; and of the true meaning of thoſe texts of ſcripture whereby they pretend 
to prove theirs to be the only true church: And yet ſhould be wholly unable to judge off 
particular points of faith; or of the true ſenſe of any texts of ſcripture that can be pro- i 
duced for the proof of thoſe points? 

Is it ſo very prudent, in all the particular points of faith, for a man to rely upon the 
judgment of the church, becauſe ſhe is infallible; and not to truſt his own judgment about 
them, becauſe he is fallible, and may be deceived? And is it prudent likewiſe for this 
man to truſt his own judgment in the main buſineſs of all; namely, which is the true 
church and religion; concerning which he is as fallible in his judgment, and as liable 


to be deceived, as in the particular points? And if he be miſtaken in the main point, they | 
muſt grant his miſtake to be fatal; becauſe his ſincerity, as to all the reſt, depends upon : 
it. This is a great myſtery and riddle, that every particular man ſhould have to ſufficient : 
a judgment as to this main and fundamental buſineſs, Which is the true church and reli- 8 
gion; and ſhould have no judgment at all about particular points, fit to be truſted and re- { 
lyed upon: As if there were a certain judgment and prudence, guoad hoc; and if all / 
mens underſtanding were ſo framed, as to be very judicious and diſcerning in this main t 
point of religion; but to be weak and dangerous, and blind, as to all particular 1 
points: Or, as if a man might have a very good judgment, and be fit to be truſted and 9 
relyed upon, before he come into their church; but from the very moment he enters in- G 
to it, his judgment were quite loſt and good for nothing: For this in effect and by inter- lc 
pretation they ſay, when they allow a man to be very able to judge which is the true 1 
church and religion; but ſo ſoon as he hath diſcovered and embraced that, to have no 5. 
judgment of his own afterwards of any point of religion whatſoever ; and a very tempting K 
argument it is to any man that hath judgment, to enter into that church. | 

2. Another art they uſe with their intended proſelyte, in order to his making a right a 
choice of his religion, is to caution him, to hear and read only the arguments and books J 
which are on one fide. But now admitting their deſigned proſelyte to be juſt ſuch a U 
judge, and ſo far they will allow him to be, and no farther, viz. which is the true 7) 
church; but to have no fitneſs and ability at all to judge of particular points of faith: 1 
Vet methinks, they put a very odd condition, and untoward reſtraint upon this judge, in ſo 


telling him, (as they certainly uſe to do thoſe whom they would pervert) that he muſt 
have no diſcourſe, nor read any books, but only on that ſide which they would gain him 
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to; becauſe that is the way to perplex and confound him, ſo that he ſhall never be able 
ro come to a clear judgment and reſolution in the matter. But will any man admit this 
way of proceeding in a temporal caſe? This is juſt as if in a cauſe of the greateſt con- 
ſequence, the counſel on one fide ſhould go about to perſuade the judge, that it is on! 
fit to hear what he hath to ſay in the caſe; that he will open it very plainly, and ſtate the 
matter in difference ſo clearly and impartially, and bring ſuch ſtrong reaſons and proofs 
for what he ſays, that he ſhall not need to hear any thing on the other fide, but may 
roceed to judgment without any more ado: But if, when the matter is thus laid before 
him ſo plainly, and 1s even ripe for judgment, he will trouble himſelf needleſly to hear the 
other fide; this will caſt them back where they firſt began, and bring the matter to an 


endleſs wrangling, and ſo confound and puzzle his underſtanding, that he ſhall never 


be able to paſs any clear judgment in the cauſe. | . 

What, think we, would a judge ſay to ſuch a bold and ſenſeleſs pleader? The caſe is 
the ſame, and the abſurdity every whit as groſs and palpable, in preſſing any man to 
make a judgment in a matter which infinitely more concerns him, upon hearing only the 
reaſons and arguments on one fide, | 

3. Another art which they uſe in making proſelytes, is to poſſeſs them, that there is 
but one thing that they are mainly concern'd to inquire into, and that is this; Since there 
is but one true catholick church of Chriſt upon earth, out of which there is no ſalvation 
to be had; which that true church is? And when they have found that out, that will 
reach them ina moſt infallible way the true faith and religion, and all things that are ne- 
ceſſary to be believed or done by them, in order to their ſalvation ; ſo that they have no- 
thing to do, but to ſatisfy themſelves in this ſingle enquiry, Which is the true catholick 
church of Chriſt? This is the unum neceſſarium, the one thing neceſſary; and when 
they have found out this, and are ſatisfied about it, they need to enquire no farther; this 
church will fully inſtruct and ſatisfy them in all other things. And this I cannot deny 


to be a very artificial way of proceeding, and to ſerve their purpoſe very well; for they 


have theſe two great advantages by it. 

1. That it makes the work ſhort, and ſaves them a great deal of labour, by bringing 
the whole buſineſs to one ſingle enquiry: And when they have gained this point, that 
this ſingle queſtion is all that they need to be ſatisfied in; then they have nothing to do, 
but to ply and puzzle the man with their motives of credibility, and marks of the true 


church; and to ſhew, as well as they can, how theſe marks agree to their church, and 


are all to be found in it, and in no other; and to ſet out to the beſt advantage the glorious 


privileges of their church, the miraculous things that have been, and are ſtill daily done 


in it, and the innumerable multitude of their ſaints and martyrs; and if theſe general 
things take and fink into them, their work is in effect done. | 

2. Another great advantage they have by it, is, that by bringing them to this me- 
thod, they divert and keep them off from the many objections againſt their church and 
religion, namely, the errors and corruptions which we charge them withal. For this is 
the thing they are afraid of, and will, by no means be brought to; to vindicate and make 


good their innovations in faith and practice, ſo plainly in many things contrary to 


ſcripture, and to the faith and practice of the primitive church; as the doctrines of tran- 
ſubſtantiation, of purgatory, the Pope's ſupremacy, of the infallibility of their church, of 
their ſeven ſacraments inſtituted by Chriſt, and of the intention of the prieſt being ne- 
ceſſary to the validity and virtue of the ſacraments. And then ſeveral of their practices; 
as of the worſhip of images, of the invocation of angels and ſaints, of the ſervice of 
God, and the ſcriptures in an unknown tongue, and the communion in one kind; and 
ſeveral other things, ſo plainly contrary to the ſcriptures, and the practice and uſage 
of the primitive church, that almoſt the meaneſt capacity may eaſily be made ſenſible 
and convinced of it. Theſe are ſore places, which they deſire not to have touched, and 
therefore they uſe all poſſible artifice to keep men at a diſtance from them; partly, be- 
cauſe the particular diſcuſſion of them is tedious, and it requires more than ordinary 
skill, to ſay any thing that is tenable for them, and ſo to paint and varniſh them over, as 
to hide the corruptions and deformitiesof them; but chiefly becauſe they are conſcious to 
themſelves, that as in all theſe points they are upon the defenſive, ſo they are alſo upon ve- 
ry great diſadvantages; and therefore to avoid, if it be poſſible, being troubled with them, 
they have deviſed this ſhorter, and eaſier, and more convenient way of making proſelytes. 

Not that they are always able to keep themſelves thus within their trenches; bur are 


ſometimes, whether they will, or no, drawn out to encounter ſome of theſe objections: 
Vol. II. H But 
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But they rid themſelves of them as ſoon, and as dexterouſly as they can, by telling thoſe 


that make them, that they will hereafter give them full ſatisfaction to all theſe matters, 
when they are gotten over the firſt and main enquiry, Which is the true church? For 
if they can keep them to this point, and gain them to it, they can deal with them more 
caſily in the reſt: For when they can once ſwallow this principle, that the church of 
Rome is the one true cacholick church, and conſequently, as they have told them all a- 
long, infallible; this infallibility of the church once entertained, will cover a multitude of 
particular errors and miſtakes ; and will very much help to cure the weakneſs and defects 
of ſome particular doctrines and practices, and at laſt to filence and over-rule all objec- 
tions againſt them. So that the benefit and advantage of this method is viſibly and at firſt 
ſight very great; and therefore no wonder, they are ſo ſteddy and conſtant to it, and do 
ſo obſtinately inſiſt upon it. But how convenient ſoever it be to them, it is, I am ſure, 
very unreaſonable in itſelf; and that upon theſe accounts. 

1. Becauſe the true church doth not conſtitute and make the true chriſtian faith and 


doctrine; but it is the true chriſtian faith and doctrine, the profeſſion whereof makes the 


true church; and therefore, in reaſon and order of nature, the firft enquiry muſt be, 
what is the true faith and doctrine of Chriſt; which by him was delivered to the Apo- 
ſtles, and by them publiſhed and made known to the world, and by their writings tranſ- 
mitted and conveyed down to us? And this being found, every ſociety of Chriftians 
which holds this doctrine, is a true part of the catholick church; and all the Chriſtians 
throughout the world that agree in this doctrine, are the one true catholick church. 

2. The enquiry about the true church can have no iſſue, even according to their own 
way of proceeding, without a due examination of the particular doctrines and practices 
of that church, the communion whereof they would perſuade a man to embrace. We 
will admit at preſent this to be the firſt enquiry, which is the true church? Let us now 
ſee in what way they manage this, to gain men over to their church. They tell them 
that the church of Rome is the one true catholick church of Chriſt. The truth of this 
aſſertion we will particularly examine afterwards, when we come to confider the next ſtep 
of their method in dealing with their converts. At preſent I ſhall only take notice in 
the general, what way they take to prove this aſſertion ; namely, that the church of Rome 
is the one true catholick church; and that is, by the notes and marks of the true church, 
which they call their motives of credibility; becauſe by theſe they deſign to perſuade 
them, that the church of Rome is the one true catholick church. I ſhall not now reckon 
up all the notes and marks which they give of the true church; but only obſerve, that 
one of their principal marks of the true church is this; that the faith and doctrine of it 
be agreeable to the doctrine of the primitive and apoſtolick church, (i. e.) ro the doctrine 
delivered by our Saviour and his Apoſtles: And this Bellar mine makes one of the marks 
of the true church. And they muſt unavoidably make ic ſo; becauſe the true faith and 
doctrine of Chriſt is that which indeed conſtitutes che true church. But if this be an 
eſſential mark of the true church, then no man can poſſibly know the church of Rome 
to be the true church, till he have examined the particular doctrines and practices of it, 
and the agreement of them with the primitive doctrine and practice of chriſtianity ; and 
this neceſſarily draws on and engages them in a diſpute of the particular points and dif- 
ferences betwixt us; which is the very thing they would avoid by this method, and which 
I have now plainly ſhewed they cannot do, becauſe they cannot poflibly prove their church 
to be the true church, without ſhewing the conformity of their doctrines and practices to 
the doctrine and practice of the primitive and apoſtolick church; and this will give them 
work enough, and will, whether they will or no, draw them out of their hold and faſtneſs, 
which is to amuſe people with a general enquiry which is the true church? without de- 
ſcending to the examination of their particular doctrines and practices. But this they 
muſt of neceſſity come to, before they can prove by the notes and marks of the true 
church, that theirs is the true church. 4. 

And this is a demonſtration, that their method of ſatisfaction, as it is unnatural and 
unreaſonable, ſo it cannot ſerve the purpoſe they aim at by it; which is, to divert men 
from the examination of the particular points in difference between the church of 
Rome and us, and to gain them over to them by a wile and trick ; becauſe the ve- 
ry method-they take to prove themſelves to be the true catholick church, will en- 


force them to juſtify all their particular doctrines and practices, before they can finiſh 
this proof, | 
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And here we fix our foot, that the ſingle queſtion and point, upon which they would 
ut the whole iſſue of the matter, cannot poſſibly be brought to any reaſonable iſſue, with- 
out a particular diſcuſſion and examination of the points in difference betwixt their 
church and ours: And when they can make out theſe to be agreeable to the primitive 
doctrine and practice of the chriſtian church, we have reaſon to be ſatisfied, that the 
church of Rome is a church in the communion whereof a man may be ſafe: But till that 
be made out, they have done nothing to perſuade any man that underſtands himſelf, that 
it is ſafe, much leſs neceſſary to be of their communion. But if particular points muſt 
be diſcuſſed and cleared, before a man can be ſatisfied in the enquiry after the true 
church; then they muſt allow their intended convert to be a judge likewiſe of particu- 
lar points; and if he be ſufficient for that too, before he comes into their church, I do 
not ſee of what uſe the infallibility of the church will be to him, when he is in it. 


—— 


a 


SERMON VIII =: 


Of Conſtancy in the Profeſſion of the true 
Religion. 


—— — 


HE 8B. x. 23. 


Let us hold faſt the profeſſion of our Faiih without wavering ; for he is 
faithful that promiſed. e 


* = gy_ — * * 


Have already made a conſiderable progreſs in my diſcourſe upon theſe words, in 
which I told you, there is an exhortation to hold faſt the profeſſion F our faith 
without wavering : And an argument or encouragement thereto, becauſe he 7s 
faithful that promiſed. I am yet upon the firſt of theſe, the exhortation to 
hold faſt the profeſſion of our N without wavering; by which, I told you, the 
Apoſtle doth not intend, that thoſe who are capable of examining the grounds and rea- 
ſons of their religion, ſhould not have the liberty to do it; nor that, when, upon due 
enquiry, they are, as they verily believe, eſtabliſhed in the true faith and religion, they 
ſhould obſtinately refuſe to hear any reaſon that is fairly offered againſt their preſent 
rſuaſion. ESD EE 
"And then I proceeded to ſhew pœſitively, pages | 
Firſt, What it is that we are exhorted to hold faſt, (viz.) the confeſſion, or profeſ- 
fion of our faith; the ancient chriſtian faith, of which every Chriſtian makes profeſſion 
in his baptiſm, For it is of 7hat the Apoſtle here ſpeaks, as appears plainly by. the 
context. r 
Secondly, How we are to hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith. And of this I gave ac- 
count in theſe following particulars. | FEE 
1. We ſhould hold faſt the profeſſion of our Fats againſt the confidence of men, 
without ſcripture or reaſon to ſupport that confidence. | ; 
yy = 2. And much more againſt the confidence of men, contrary to plain ſcripture and rea- 
je > fon, and the common ſenſe of mankind; of which I gave you particular inſtances, 
1 3. Againſt all the temptations and terrors of the world. | 
4. Againſt all vain promiſes of being pur into a ſafer condition, and groundleſs hopes 
of gerting to heaven upon eaſier terms, in ſome other church and religion. Iam now 
upon the 8 | | | 
5. And loft particular I mentioned, namely, that we are to hold faſt the profeſſion of 
our faith without wavering, againſt all the cunning arts and inſinuations cf buſy and 
diſputing men, whoſe deſign it is to unhinge men from their religion, and to make pro- 
ſelytes to their party and faction. I have already mentioned ſome of the arts which they 
uſe, (I mean particularly them of the church of Rome) in making proſelytes to their re- 
ligion; and 1 have ſhewn the abſurdity and unreaſonableneſs of them. As, 
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Firſt, In allowing men to be very competent and ſufficient judges for themſelves, in 
the choice of their religion; (i. e. which is the true church and religion in which alone 
ſalvation is to be had ;) and yet telling them at the ſame time, that they are utterly inca- 

able of judging of particular doctrines and points of faith. As for theſe, they muſt re- 
y upon the judgment of an infallible church; and if they do not, they will certainly run 
into damnable errors and miſtakes. | 

And they muſt of neceſſity allow them the firſt, a ſufficient ability to judge for them- 
ſelves in the choice of their religion: Otherwiſe in vain do they offer them arguments 
to perſuade them to theirs; if they cannot judge of the force of them. But now, after 
this, to deny them all ability to judge of particular doctrines and points of faith, is a 
very abſurd, and inconſiſtent pretence, 


Secondly, Another art they uſe, in order to their making a right choice of their reli- 


gion, is earneſtly to perſuade them to hear and read only the arguments and books on 


their ſide: Which is juſt as if one ſhould go about to perſuade a judge, in order to the 
better underſtanding and clearer deciſion of a cauſe, to hear only the counſel on one fide. 

Thirdly, They tell them, that the only thing they are co enquire into, is, which is 

the true church, the one catholick church mentioned in the creed, out of which there 

is no ſalvation; and when they have found that, they are to rely oy the authority of 
that church, which is infallible, for all other things. And this method they wiſely take, 
to avoid particular diſputes about the innovations and errors which we charge them 
withal. But I have ſhewa at large, that this cannot be the firſt enquiry: Becauſe it is not 
the true church, that makes the true chriſtian faith and doctrine: But the profeſſion of 
the true chriſtian faith and doctrine, which makes the true church. | 

Beſides, their way of proving their church to be the only true church, being by the 
marks and properties of the true church, of which the chief is, the conformity of their 
doctr ines and practices with the primitive and apoſtolical church; this unavoidably draws 
on an examination of their particular doctrines and practices, whether they be conform- 
able to thoſe of the primitive and apoſtolical church, before their great enquiry, which 
is the true church? can be brought to an iſſue; which, it is plain, it can never be, 
without entering into the ocean of particular diſputes, which they deſire above all things 
to avoid. So that they are never the nearer by this method: they can neither ſhorten 
their work by it, nor keep off the examination of their particular errors and corruptions ; 
which are a very ſore place, and they cannot endure we ſhould touch it. 

I ſhall now proceed to diſcover ſome other arts and methods which they uſe in ſedu- 
cing people to their church and religion, and ſhall be as brief in them as I can. 

Fourthly, They pretend, that the Roman church is the catholick church, 7. e. the 
viſible ſociety of all Chriſtians, uniced to the biſhop of Rome, as the ſupream paſtor and 
viſible head of Chriſt's church upon earth: From whence it clearly follows, that it is ne- 
ceſſary to all Chriſtians to joyn themſelves to the communion of the Roman church; 
otherwiſe they cannot be members of the catholick church of Chriſt, out of which there 
is no ſalvation. | | | 

We grant the conſequence, that if the Roman church be the catholick church it is ne- 
ceſſary to be of that communion ; becauſe out of the catholick church there is ordina- 
rily no ſalvation to be had. But how do they prove, that the Roman church is the ca- 
tholick church? They would fain have us ſo civil, as to take this for granted: Becauſe 
if we do not, they do not well know how to go about to prove it. And indeed, ſome 
things are obſtinate, and will not be proved without ſo much trouble and difficulty, that 
it is better to let them alone; and by the confident aſſertion of them, by importunity, 
and by any other fair means, to get them believed, without proof of this ſtubborn ſort of 
propoſitions, which will admit of no proof. This is one, that a part is the whole; or 
which is all one, that the Roman church is the catholick church. For that it is but a 
part of the chriſtian church, and not the beſt part neither, but perhaps the very worſt 
and moſt corrupt of all the reſt, is no difficult matter to prove, and hath been often done. 


* 


But now to prove the church of Rome to be the catholick church, that is, the whole 


ſociety of all true Chriſtians in the world, theſe followin 
ſhewn and made our. 


A plain conſtitution of our Saviour, whereby St. Peter, and his ſucceſſors at Rome, 
are made the ſupreme head and paſtors of the whole chriſtian church. For St. Peter 
firſt, Can they ſhew any ſuch conſtitution in the Goſpel, or can they produce the leaſt 
proof and evidence out of the hiſtory of the Acts and the Epiſtles of the Apoſtles, that 


g particulars ought to be clearly 


St. Peter 
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St. Peter was acknowledged for ſuch by the reſt of the Apoſtles; Nay is there not 
clear-evidence there to the contrary, that in the firſt council of the chriſtian church ar 
Jeruſalem, St. James, the biſhop of Feruſalem, was, if not ſuperior, at leaſt equal to 
him? Does St. Paul acknowledge any ſuperiority of St. Peter over him? N ay, does he 
not upon ſeveral occaſions declare himſelf equal to the chiefeſt Apoſtles, even to Sr. 
Peter himſelf ? And is this conſiſtent with a plain conſtitution of our Lord's making 
St. Peter ſupreme head and paſtor of the chriſtian church? 

But ſuppoſe this to have been ſo; where doth it appear, by any conſtitution of our 
daviour, that this authority was derived to his ſucceſſors? And if it were, why to his ſuc- 
ceſſors at Rome, rather than at Antioch, where he was firſt, and unqueſtionably biſhop ? 
They muſt acknowledge, that when he was biſhop of Antioch, he was the ſupreme head 
and paſtor of the whole chriſtian church; and then the ſtyle muſt have been, the An- 
tiocbian catholick church, as it is now the Roman catholick, But do they find any foot- 
ſteps of ſuch a ſtyle in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory? | 

2. To make good this propoſition, that the Roman church is the catholick church, 
they are in conſequence obliged to affirm and believe, that the churches of Alia, which 
were excommunicated by the biſhops of Rome, for not keeping Eaſter as they did; and 
the churches of Alia and Africa, which were excommunicated by the ſame biſhop, up- 


on the ut of rebaptizing hereticks, that all theſe, by being turned out of the commu- 


nion of the Roman church, were alſo cut off from the catholick church, and from poſ- 
ſibility of ſalvation. This the church of Rome themſelves will not affirm; and yet, if 
to be caſt out of the communion of the Roman, and the catholick church, be all one, 
they muſt affirm it. | 

3. In confequence of this propoſition, that the church of Rome is thecatholick church, 
they ought to hold, that all bapriſm our of the communion of their church is void and 
of none effect. For if it be good; then it makes the perſons baptized, members of the 
catholick church; and then thoſe that are out of the communion of the Roman church, 
may be true members of the catholick church; and then the Roman, and the catho- 


lick church arenot all one. But the church of Rome holds the baptiſm of hereticks, 


and of thoſe that are out of the communion of their church, to be good; which is a 
demonſtration, that the Roman church neither is the catholick church; nor if ſhe be- 
lieve conſiſtently, can ſhe think herſelf to be ſo. 

4. In conſequence of this propoſition, all the Chriſtians in the world, which do not 
yield ſubjection to the biſhop of Rome, and acknowledge his ſupremacy, are no true parts 


of the catholick church, nor in a poſſibility of ſalvation. And this does not only ex- 


clude thoſe of the reformed religion from being members of the catholick church; 
but the Greeks, and the Eaſtern churches; (i. e.) four of the five patriarchal churches 


of the chriſtian world; which taken together, are really greater than thoſe in commu- 


nion with the church of Rome. And this the church of Rome does affirm, concerning 
all thoſe churches and Chriſtians, which refuſe ſubjection to the biſhop ot Rome, 
that they are out of the communion of the catholick church, and a capacity of ſalva- 
tion. But ſurely it is not poſſible, that the true catholick church of Chriſt can have 
ſo little charity as this comes to; and to a wiſe man there needs no other demonſtra- 
tion than this, that the chuch of Rome is ſo far from being thewhole chriſtian church, 
that it is a very arrogant and uncharitable part of it. | 

5. And laſily; In conſequence of the truth of this propoſition, and of the importance 
of it to the ſalvation of ſouls, and to the peace and unity of the chriſtian church, they 
ought to produce expreſs mention of the Roman catholick church, in the ancient creeds 
of the chriſtian church. For if this propoſition, that the Roman church is the catholick, 
be true; it was always ſo, and always of the greateſt importance to the ſalvation of men, 
and the peace and unity of the chriſtian church: And if it were ſo, and always believed 
to be ſo, by the chriſtian church, as they pretend; what reaſon can be imagined, why 
the ancient chriſtian church ſhould never ſay ſo, nor put an article of ſuch conſequence and 
importance in expreſs words in their creeds; nor why ſhould they not have uſed the ſtyle 
of Roman catholick as familiarly then, as they do now in the Roman church? a plain 
evidence that this is a new ſtyle which they uſe when they give themſelves the title of 
the Roman catholick church; and that the ancient chriſtian church knew better, than to 


call one part of the catholick church the whole. I am ſure, that Æneas Sylvius (who 
was afterwards pope Pius the Second) ſays, that before the council of Nice, little reſpect 


was had to the Roman church, But how does this conſiſt with their preſent pretence, 
| that 
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that the Roman church is; arid always hath been the catholick church; and that the 
biſhop of Rome is by Chriſt's appointment, the ſupreme paſtor; and viſible head of the 
whole chriſtian church? Is it poſſible, that this ſhould be believed in the chriſtian church 
before the council of Nice; and yet little * to be had at that time to the Roman 
church? This indeed was faid by Aneas Silvius before he fate in the infallible chair; 
but is never the leſs true for that. * 

F'ifthly, The next ſtept of their method is, that the Roman church is infallible; and 
by this means they have a certain remedy againſt hereſy, and a judge of controverſies, 
from which there is no appeal, which we want in our church. And this is a glorious 
privilege indeed, if they could prove that they had it, and that it would be ſo certain a 
remedy againſt hereſy, and give a final decifion to all controverſies. But there is not 
one tittle of all this, of which they are able to give any tenable proof: For, Te 

1. All the pretence for their infallibility relies upon the truth of the former propoſi- 
tion, that the church of Rome is the catholick church, and that they ſay is infallible: 
And I have already ſhewn, that that propoſition is not only deſtitute of any good proof; 
but is as evidently falſe as that part of a thing is the whole. | 

2. But ſuppoſing it were true, that the Reman church were the catholick church; 
yetit is neither evident in itſelf, nor can be proved by them, that the catholick church of 
every age is infallible, in deciding all controverſies of religion. It is granted by all Chri- 
ſtians, that our Saviour and his Apoſtles were infallible, in the delivery of the chriſtian 
doctrine; and they proved their infallibility by miracles; and this was neceſſary at firſt 
for the ſecurity of our faith: But this doctrine being once delivered and tranſmitted down 
ro us inthe holy ſcriptures, written by the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles who were infallibly 
aſſiſted by the holy Ghoſt ; we have now a certain and infallible rule of faith and pra- 
ice, which, with the aſſiſtance and inſtruction of thoſe guides and paſtors which Chriſt 
hath appointed in his church, is ſufficiently plain in all things neceſſary. And as there is 
no evidence of the continuance of infallibility in the guides and paſtors of the church, 
in the ages which followed the Apoſtles; becauſe miracles are long fince ceaſed: So 
there is no need of the continuance of it, for the preſervation of the true faith and reli- 
gion; becauſe God hath ſufficiently provided for that, by that infallible rule of faith and 
manners which he hath left to his church in the holy ſcriptures, which are every way 
ſufficient and able to make both paſtors and people wi/e unto ſalvation. 

3. As for a certain remedy againſt hereſy, it is certain God never intended there ſhould 
be any; no more than he hath provided a certain remedy againſt fin and vice; which 
ſurely is every whit as contrary to the chriſtian religion, and therefore as fit to be provi- 
ded againſt, as hereſy : But it is certain in experience, that God hath provided no certain 
and effectual remedy againſt fin and vice; for which I can give no other reaſon, but that 
God does that which he thinks beſt and fitreſt, and not what we are apt to think to be ſo. 

Beſides that infallibility is not a certain remedy againſt hereſy. The Apoſtles were cer- 
tainly infallible; and yet they could neither prevent nor extinguiſh hereſy; which ne- 
ver more abounded than in the Apoſtles times. And St. Paul expreſly tells us, 1 Cor. 
1. 19. That there muſt be herefies; that they which are approved may be made manifeſt. 
And St. Peter, the 2 Epiſt. 2. 1. That there ſhould be falſe teachers among Chriſtians, who 

ſhould privily bring in damnable herefies; and that many ſhould follow their pernicious 
ways. But now if there muſt be herefies; either the church muſt nor be infallible, or 
infallibility in the church is no certain remedy againſt them, | 

I proceed to the next ſtep they make, viz. 

Sixthiy, That Chriſt hath always a viſible church upon earth; and that they can ſhew 
a church, which from the time of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, hath always made a viſible 
profeſſion of the ſame doctrines and practices which are now believed and practiſed in the 
church of Rome: But that we can ſhew no viſible church, that from the time of Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles hath always oppoſed the church of Rome, in thoſe doctrines and prac- 
tices which we now revile and find fault with in their church. 

That Chriſt hath always had, and ever ſhall have to the end of the world, a viſible 
church, profeſſing and practiſing his true faith and religion, is agreed on both ſides: But 
we ſay, that he hath no where promiſed, that this ſhall be free from all errors and cor- 
ruptions in faith and practice. This the churches planted by the Apoſtles themſelves 

were not, even in their times, and during their abode amongſt them; and yet they 
were true parts of the chriſtian catholick church. In the following ages, errors and 
corruptions and ſuperſtitions did by degrees creep in and grow up in ſeveral parts 
. | 5 | of 
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Serm. VIII. Profeſſion of the True Religion. 


of the church; as St. Auguſtin, and other of the fathers complain of in their times. 
Since that, ſeveral famous parts of the chriſtian church, both in Alia and Africa, have 
not only been greatly corrupted, but have apoſtatized from the faith; ſo that in man 

places there are hardly any footſteps of chriſtianity among them. But yet ſtill Chriſt 
| hath had in all theſe ages a viſible church upon earth; tho' perhaps no part of it at all times 
tree from ſome errors and corruptions; and in ſeveral parts of it great corruptions both 
in faith and practice; and in none I think more and longer than in the church of Rome, 
for all ſhe boaſts herſelf, like old Babylon, Iſa. 47. 7, 8. That ſhe is a Lady for ever; and 
fays in her heart, I am, and none elſe befides me; and like the church of Laodicea, Revel. 

. 17. which ſaid, 1 am rich, and increaſed with goods, and have need of nothing; when 
the ſpirit of God ſaith, that ſhe was wretched, and miſerable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked; and knew 1t not. 

Thus the church of Rome boaſts, that ſhe hath in all ages been the true viſible church 
of Chriſt, (and none beſides her) free from all errors in doQtrine, and corruptions in prac- 
tice; and that from the age of Chriſt and his Apoſtles ſhe hath always profeſſed the 
ſame doctrines and practices which ſhe does at this day. Can any thing be more ſhame- 
leſs than this? Did they always believe ranſubſtantiation? let their pope Helaſius ſpeak 
for them; who expreſly denies, that in the ſacrament there is any ſebſtantial change of 
the bread and wine into the body and blood of Chriſt. Was this always an article of 
their faith, and neceſſary to be believed by all Chriſtians? let Scotus, and ſeveral other 
of their ſchoolmen and learned writers ſpeak for them. Was purgatory always believed 
in the Roman church, as it is now defined in the council of Trent? let ſeveral of their 
learned men ſpeak. In what father, in what council before that of Trent, do they find 
Chriſt to have inſtituted juſt ſeven ſacraments, neither more nor leſs? and for practices 
in their religion, they themſelves will not ſay, that in the ancient chriſtian church the 
{criptures were with-held from the people, and lockt up in an unknown tongue; and 
that the publick ſervice of God, the prayers and leſſons were read, and the ſacraments 
celebrated, in an unknown tongue; and that the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper was 
given to the people only in one kind. Where do they find in holy ſcripture, or in the 
doctrine and practice of the ancient chriſtian church, any command or example for the 
worſhip of images, for the invocation of ſaints and angels, and the bleſſed Virgin; 
which do now make a great part of their religion? nay, is not the doctrine of the ſcrip- 
tures, and of the ancient fathers plainly againſt all theſe practices? With what face then can 
it be ſaid, that the church of Rome hath made a conſtant viſible profeſſion of the ſame faith 
and practice in all ages, from the time of Chriſt and his Apoſtles? Or would the primitive 
church of Rome, if it ſhould now viſit the earth again, own the preſent church of Rome 
to be the ſame in all matters of faith and practice, that it was when they left it? 

And whereas they demand of us, to ſhew a viſible church from the time of Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles, that hath always oppoſed the church of Rome, in thoſe points of doctrine 
and practice which we object to them; what can be more impertinent than this demand? 
When they know, that in all theſe points we charge them with innovations in matters 
of faith and practice, and ſay that thoſe things came in by degrees, ſeveral ages after the 
Apoſtles time, ſome ſooner, ſome later; as we are able to make good, and have done 
it. And would they have us ſhew them a viſible church, that oppoſed theſe errors and 
corruptions in their church, before ever they appeared? This we do not pretend to ſhew. 
And ſuppoſing they had not been at all oppoſed, when they appeared, nor a long time 
after, nor till the reformation; yet if they be errors and corruptions of the chriſtian 
doctrine, and contrary to the holy ſcriptures, and to the faith and practice of the pri- 
mitive church; there is no preſcription againſt truth. Tis never too late for any church 
to reject thoſe errors and corruptions, and to reform itſelf from them. 

The bottom of all this matter is, they would have us to ſhew them a ſociety of Chri- 
ſtians, that in all ages have preſerved itſelf free from all ſuch errors and corruptions as 
we charge then withal; or elſe we deny the perpetual viſibility of the catholick 
church. No ſuch matter. We ſay, the church of Chriſt hath always been viſible in e- 
very age ſince Chriſt's time; and that the ſeveral ſocieties of Chriſtians, profeſſing the 
chriſtian doctrine, and laws of Chriſt, have made up the catholick church; ſome parts 
whereof have in ſeveral ages fallen into great errors and corruptions; and no part of the 
catholick into more and greater than the church of Rome; ſo that it requires the utmoſt 
of our charity, to think that they are a true, tho” a very unſound and corrupt part of 
the catholick church of Chriſt. . | 
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We acknowledge likewiſe, that we were once involved in the like degeneracy ; but 
by the mercy of God, and pious care and prudence of thoſe that were in authority, are 
happily reſcued out of it: And tho' we were not out of the catholick church before; 
yet ſince our reformation from the errors and corruptions of the church of Rome, we 
are in it upon better terms, and are a much ſounder part of it; and I hope by the mercy 
and goodneſs of God, we ſhall for ever continue fo, 

So that to the perpetual viſibility of Chriſt's church, it is not neceſſary, that the whole 
chriſtian church, nor indeed that any part of it ſhould be free from all errors and cor- 
ruptions. Even the churches planted by the Apoſtles in the primitive times were not 
ſo. St. Paul reproves ſeveral doctrines and practices in the church of Corinth, and of Co- 
boſſe, and of Galatia; and the ſpirit of God, ſeveral things in the ſeven churches of Alia: 
And yet all theſe were true parts and members of the catholick church of Chriſt, not- 
withſtanding theſe faults and errors; becauſe they all agreed in the main and eſſential doc- 
trines of chriſtianity. And when more and greater corruptions grew upon the church, or 
any part of it, the greater reaſon and need there was of a reformation. And as eve 
particular perſon hath a right to reform any thing that he finds amiſs in himſelf fo far 
as concerns himſelf; ſo much more every national church hath a power within itſelf, 
to reform itſelf from all errors and corruptions, and by the ſanction of the catholick 
authority to confirm that reformation; which is our caſe here in England. And what- 
ever part of the church, how great and eminent ſoever, excludes from her communion 
ſuch a national church, for reforming herſelf from plain errors and corruptions, clearly 
condemned by the word of God, and by the doctrine and practice of the primitive 
chriſtian church, is undoubtedly guilty of Schiſin. And this is the truth of the caſe be- 
tween us and the church of Rome. And no blind talk about a perpetual vifible church 
can render us guilty of Schiſin, for making a real reformation; or acquit them of it, 
for caſting us out of their communion for that cauſe. | 

Seventhly, and laſtly, (to mention no more) they pretend, that we delude the people, 
by laying too much ſtreſs upon the ſcripture, and making it the only rule of faith and 
manners: whereas ſcripture and tradition together make up the entire rule of faith; and 
not ſcripture interpreted by every man's private fancy, but by tradition carefully preſerved 
in the church. So that it ought to be no wonder, if ſeveral of their doctrines and prac- 
tices cannot be ſo clearly made out by ſcripture, or perhaps ſeem contrary to it, as it may 
be expounded by a private ſpirit; but not as interpreted by the tradition of the church, 
which can only give the true ſenſe of ſcripture. And therefore they are to underſtand, 
that ſeveral of thoſe doctrines and practices, which we object againſt, are moſt clearly 

roved by the tradition of their church, which 1s of equal authority with ſcripture. 

In this objection of theirs, which they deſign for the cover of all their errors and 
corruptions, there are ſeveral things diſtinctly to be conſidered, which I ſhall do as 
briefly as I can. | 

Firſt, Whereas it is ſuggeſted, that we delude the people by laying too much ſtreſs 
upon the ſcriptures, (which certainly we cannot well do, if it be the word of God) it 
ought to be conſidered, whether they do nor delude and abuſe them infinitely more, in 
keeping the ſcriptures from them, and not ſuftering them to ſee that which they can- 
not deny to be at leaſt a conſiderable part of the rule of chriſtian doctrine and practice. 
Doth it not by this dealing of theirs appear very ſuſpicious, that they are extremely 
atraid that the people ſhould examine their doctrine and practice by this rule? For what 
other reaſon can they have to conceal it from them ? 

Secondly, Whereas they affirm, that ſcripture alone is not the rule of chriſtian faith 
and practice, but that ſcripture and oral tradition preſerved in the church, and delivered 
down from hand to hand, make up the entire rule; I would fain know, whence the 
learned this new doctrine of the rule of faith. I know, that the council of Trent declares 
it for the rule they intend to proceed upon, and make uſe of, for the confirmation and 

roof of their following determinations and decrees. Bur did any of the ancient coun- 


cils of the chriſtian church lay down this rule, and proceed upon it? Did not Conftan- * 


tine the emperor, at the opening of the fir? general council, lay the Bible before them, 
as the only rule, according to which they were to proceed; and this with the approbation 
of all thoſe holy fathers that were aſſembled in that council? And did not following 
councils proceed upon the ſame rule? Do any of the ancient fathers ever mention any 
rule of chriſtian faith and practice, beſides the holy ſcriptures, and the ancient creed; 
which becauſe it isan abridgment of the necelary articles of chriſtian faith contained in 
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Serm. VIII. Profeſſion of the true Religion. 


the holy ſcriptures, is by them frequently called he rule of faith? Do not the ſame 
fathers frequently and expreſsly ſay, that the ſcriptures are a perfect rule, and that all 
things are plainly contained in them, which concern faith and life; and that whatever 
cannot be proved by teſtimony of ſcripture, is to be rejected? All this I am fureI can 
make good, by innumerable expreſs teſtimonies of the ancient fathers, which are well 
known to thoſe that are verſed in them. By what authority then hath the council of 
Trent ſet up this new rule, unknown to the chriſtian church for one thouſand five hun- 
dred years? And who gave them this authority? The plain truth is, the neceſſity of it for 
the defence of the errors and corruptions which they had embraced, and were reſolved 
not to part with, forced them to lengthen our the rule; the old rule of the holy ſerip- 
tures being too ſhort for their purpoſe. | 

1 hirdly, Whereas they pretend, that holy ſcripture, as expounded by a private ſpirit, 
may not ſeem ſo favourable to ſome of their doctrines and practices; yet, as interpreted by 


tradition, which can only give the true ſenſe of ſcripture, it agrees very well with them: 


I ſuppoſe they mean, that whereas a private ſpirit would be apt to underſtand ſome 
texts of ſcripture, as if people were to ſearch and read the ſcripture; tradition inter- 

rets thoſe texts in a quite other ſenſe, that people are not to be permitted to read the 
ks ſcriptures. A private ſpirit would be apt to underſtand St. Paul's diſcourſe, in 
the 14th of the firſt to the Corinthians to be againſt celebrating prayer and the ſervice 
of God in an unknown tongue, as being contrary to edification, and indeed to common 
ſenſe; For he ſays, If one ſhould come, and find them ſpeaking aud praying in an 
unknown tongue, will they not ſay, Ye are mad? But now tradition, which only 
knows how to give the true ſenſe, can reconcile this diſcourſe of St. Paul very eaſily 
with the practice of che church of Rome in this matter. And ſo likewile the epiſtle of 
St. Paul to the Colojians, with the worſhip of angels; and the epiſtle to the He- 
brews, with offering the propitiatory ſacrifice of Chriſt in the maſs a thouſand times e- 
very day. And to give but one inſtance more: W hereas a man, by his private ſpirit, 


would be very apt to underſtand the ſecond commandment to forbid all worſhip of ima- 
ges; tradition diſcovers the meaning of this commandment to be, that due veneration is 
10 be given to them. So that at this rate of interpreting ſcripture by tradition, it is im- 


poſlible to fix any objection from ſcripture, upon any doctrine or practice which they 
have a mind to maintain. | 
Fourthly, Whereas they pretend the tradition of their church, delivered from the 
mouth of Chriſt, or dictated by the Holy Spirit, and brought down to them, and pre- 
ſerved by continual ſucceſſion in the church, to be of equal authority with the word of 
God; for ſo the council of Trent ſays, that the holy ſynod doth receive and venerate 
theſe traditions with equal pious affettion and reverence as they do the written 
word of God: This we muſt declare againſt, as unreaſonable in itſelf, ro make tradi- 
tion, conveyed by word of mouth from one to another, through ſo many ages, and 
liable to ſo many miſtakes and miſcarriages, to be, at the diſtance of one thouſand five 
hundred years, of equal certainty and authority with the holy ſcriptures, carefully pre- 
ſerved and tranſmitted down to us; . becauſe this (as I ſaid before) is to make com- 
mon rumour and report of equal authority and certainty with a written record. And 
not only ſo; but hereby they make the ſcriptures an imperfect rule; contrary to the de- 
clared judgment of the ancient fathers and councils of the chriſtian church; and fo, in 
truth, they ſet up a new rule of faith, whereby they change the chriſtian religion. 
For @ new rule of faith and religion, makes a new faith and religion. This we 
charge the church of Rome with, and do challenge them to ſhew this new rule of 
faiih, before the council of Trent; and conſequently where their religion was before 
that council; to ſhew a religion, conſiſting of all thoſe articles which are defined by the 
council of Trent as neceſſary to ſalvation, and eſtabliſhed upon this new rule, profeſſed 
by any chriſtian church in the world before that time. And as they have pitch'd upon 
a new rule of faith; ſo it is eaſy to ſſee to what end. For take Pope Pius the IVth's 
Creed, and we may ſee where the old and new religion parts; even at the end of the 
twelve articles of the Apoſtles Creed, which was the ancient chriſtian faith; to which 
are added in Pope Piuss Creed, twelve articles more, defined in the council of 
Trent, and ſupported only by tradition, So that as the ſcripture anſwers for the 
twelve old articles, which are plainly contained there; ſo tradition is to anſwer for the 
twelve new ones. And therefore the matter was calculated very exactly, when they 


make tradition juſt of equa/ authority with the ſcriptures; becauſe as many articles of 
Vor. II. | their 
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their faith were to be made good by it, and rely upon it, as thoſe which are proved 
by the authority of ſcripture, But that tradition is of equal authority with the ſcrip- 
tures, we have nothing in the whole world for it, but the bare aſſertion of the coun- 
cil of Trent. 
I ſhould now have added ſome other conſiderations, tending to confirm and eſtabliſh 
us in our religion, againſt the pretences and inſinuations of ſeducing ſpirits: But I ſhall 
proceed no farther at preſent. ö 


ä 
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Th fo SERMON | IX. 


| Of Conſtancy in the Profeſſion of the true 
Religion. 


HB. x. 23. 


Let us hold faſt the profeſſion of our Faith without wavering ; for he is 
fanhbful that promiſed. j 


without wavering, and an argument or encouragement thereto; becauſe be is 
faithful that promiſed. By the exhortation to hold faſt the profeſſion of our 
aith without wavering, is not meant, that thoſe who are capable of examin- 
ing the grounds and reaſons of their religion, ſhould blindly hold it faſt againſt the 
beſt reaſons that can be offered; becauſe upon theſe terms, every man muſt continue 
in the religion in which he happens to be fixed by education, or an ill choice, be his 
religion true or falſe, without examining and looking into it, whether it be right or 
wrong, for till a man examines, every man thinks his religion right. That which the 
Apoſtle here exhorts Chriſtians 20 hold faſt, is the ancient faith, of which all Chriſtians 
make a ſolemn profe/on in their 8apti/m ; as plainly appears from the context. And . 
this profeſſion of our faith, we are 70 bold in the following inſtances, which I ſhall but 
briefly mention, without enlarging upon them. | 1 
I. We are 70 hold faſt the profeſſion of cur faith againſt the confidence of men, wich- 
out ſcripture or reaſon to ſupport that confidence. 
2. And much more againſt the confidence of men, contrary to plain ſcripture and © 
reaſon, and to the common ſenſe of mankind. | E 
3. Againſt all the temptations and terrors of the world, againſt the temptations of © 
faſhion and example, and of worldly intereſt and advantage; and againſt all terrors ang 
ſufferings of perſecution. 


Ti words contain an exhortation to hold faft the profeſſion of our faith 


" EP 4 a6 « 


| 


rule 


( 
4. Againſt all vain promiſes of being put into a ſafer condition, and groundlefs  * | 
hopes of getting to heaven upon eaſier terms than the goſpel has propoſed, in ſom | 
other church and religion. | = ; 
Laſtly, We are to hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering, againſt all tbe | 
cunning arts and inſinuations of buſy and diſputing men, whoſe deſign it is to unhinge 
men from their religion, and to make proſelytes to their party and faction. E : 
But without entring into theſe particulars, I ſhall, in order to our eſtabliſhment in { 
the reformed religion, which we profoſs, in oppoſition to the errors and corruptions of 
the church of Rome, apply myſelf at this time, to make a ſhort compariſon berwixt tbe 
religion which we profeſs, and that of the church of Rome, that we may diſcern on ö 
which fide the advantage of truth lies; and in making this compariſon, I ſhall inſiſt f 
upon three things, which will bring the matter to an iſſue, and are, I think, ſufficient v 
to determine every ſober and conſiderate man, which of theſe he ought in reaſon, and Fe 
with regard to the ſafety of his ſoul, to embrace; and they are theſe. n 
I. That we govern our belief and practice, in matters of religion by the true ancient 8 
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rule of chriſtianity, the word of God contained in the holy ſcriptures : But the church 
of Rome, for the maintenance of their errors and corruptions, have been forced to de- 
viſe a new rule never owned by the primitive church, nor by the ancient fathers and 
ouncils of it. 

R II. That the doctrines and practices in difference betwixt us and the church of Rome, 

are either contrary to this rule, or deſtitute of the warrant and authority of it, and are 
lain additions to the ancient Chriſtianity, and corruptions of it. 

III. That our religion hath many clear advantages of that of the church of Rome, not 
only very conſiderable in themſelves, but very obvious and diſcernible to an ordinary 
capacity, upon the firſt propoſal of them. I ſhall be as brief in theſe as I can. 

I. That we govern our belief and practice in matters of religion, by the true ancient 
rule of chriſtianity, the word of God contain'd in the holy ſcriptures : But the church 
of Rome, for the maintaining of their errors and corruptions, have been forced to de- 
viſe a new rule, never owned by the primitive church, nor by the ancient councils and 
fathers of it; that is, they have joyned with the word of God contain'd in the holy ſcrip- 
tures, the unwritten traditions of their church, concerning ſeveral points of cheir faith 
and practice, which they acknowledge cannot be proved from ſcripture, and theſe they 
call the unwritten word of God; and the council of Trent hath decreed them to be 
of equal authority with the holy ſcriptures, and that they do receive and venerate 
them with the ſame pious Affection and reverence ; and all this, contrary to the ex- 
preſs declaration and unanimous conſent of all the ancient councils and fathers of the 
chriſtian church, (as I have already ſhewn ;) and this never declar'd to be a point of faith, 
till it was decreed, not much above a hundred years ago, in the council of Trent. And 
this ſurely, if any thing, is a matter of great conſequence, to preſume to alter the ancient 
rule of chriſtian doctrine and practice, and to enlarge it, and add to ir at their pleaſure. 


But the church of Rome having made ſo great a change in the doctrine and practice of 


chriſtianity, it became conſequently neceſſary to make a change of the rule: And there- 
fore with great reaſon did the council of Trent take this into conſideration in the firſt 
place, and pur it in the front of their decrees, becauſe it was to be the foundation and 
main proof of the following definitions of Faith, and decrees of practice, for which, with- 
out this new rule, there had been no colour. 

II. The doctrines and practices in difference betwixt us, and the church of Rome, are 
either contrary to the true rule, or deſticute of the warrant and authority of it, and 
plain additions to the ancient chriſtianity, and corruptions of it. The truth of this will 
beſt appear, by inſtancing in ſome of the principal doctrines and practices in difference 
betwixt us. 

As for their two great fundamental doctrines, of the ſupremacy of the biſhop of Rome 
over all the Chriſtians in the world, and the infallibility of their church, there is not one 
word in ſcripture concerning theſe privileges; nay, it is little leſs than a demonſtration 
that they have no ſuch privileges, that St. Paul in a long epiſtle to the church of Rome 
takes no notice of them, that the church of Rome either then was, or was to be ſoon 
after, the mother and miſtreſs of all churches, which is now grown to be an article of 
faith, in the church of Rome; and yet it is hardly to be imagined, that he could have 
omitted to take notice of ſuch remarkable privileges of their biſhops and church, above 
any in the world, had he known they had belonged to them. So that in all probabi- 
lity he was ignorant of thoſe mighty prerogatives of the church of Rome; otherwiſe it 
cannot be, but that he would have written with more deference and ſubmiſſion to this 
ſeat of infallibility, and center of unity; he would certainly have paid a greater reſpect 
to this mother and miſtreſs ofall churches, where the head of the church, and vicar ofChriſt, 
either was already ſeated, or by the appointment of Chriſt was deſigned for ever to fix his 
throne andeſtabliſh his reſidence ; but there is not one word, or the leaſt intimation ofany 
ſuch thing throughout this whole epiſtle, nor in any other part of the new teſtament. 

Beſides that both theſe pretended privileges are omitted, by plain fact and evidence of 
things themſelves; their /upremacy, in that the far greateſt part of the chriſtian church, 
neither 1s at this day, nor can be ſhewn by the records of any age, ever to have been 
ſubject to the biſhop of Rome, or to have acknowledged his authority and juriſdiction o- 
ver them: And the infallibility of the Pope, whether with or without a general coun- 
cil, about which they ſtill differ, though infallibility was deviſed on purpoſe to deter- 
mine all differences; I ſay, this infallibility, where-ever it is pretended to be, is plainly 
confuted by the contradictory definitions of ſeveral Popes and councils; for if they have 

Vor. II, I 2 contra- 
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contradicted one another, as is plain, beyond all contradiction, in ſeveral inſtances, then 
there muſt of neceſſity be an error on one fide ; and there can be no fo certain demon- 
tration, that any one is infallible, as evident error and miſtake is of the contrary. _ 
Next, their concealing both the rule of religion, and the practice of it in the worſhip 
and ſervice of God, from the people, in an unknown tongue; and their adminiſtring the 
communion to the people in one kind only, contrary to clear ſcripture, and the plain in- 
ſtitution of our bleſſed Saviour. And then their worſhip of images, and invocation of 
Angels and ſaints, and the bleſſed Virgin, in the ſame ſolemn manner, and for the ſame 


bleflings and benefits which we beg of God himſelf ; contrary to the expreſs word of 


God, which commands us to worſhip the Lord our God, and to ſerve him only; and 
which declares, that as there is but one God, ſo there is but one mediator between God 
and man, Chriſt Feſus ; but one mediator, not only of redemption, but of interceſſion 
too; for the Apoſtle there ſpeaks of a mediator of interceſſion, by whom only we are to 
offer up our prayers, which are to be put up to God only; and which expreſly forbids 
men to worſhip any image or likeneſs. And the learned men of their own church ac- 
knowledge, that there is neither precept nor example for theſe practices in ſcripture, and 
that they were not uſed in the chriſtian church for ſeveral ages; and this acknowledg- 
ment we think very conſiderable, fince ſo great a part of their religion, eſpecially as it is 
practiſed among the people, is contained in theſe points. For the ſervice of God in an 
unknown tongue, and with-holding the ſcriptures from the people, they do not pretend 
ſo much as one teſtimony of any father for the firſt fix hundred years, and nothing cer- 
ta inly can be more unreaſonable in itſelf, than to deny people the beſt means of knowing 
the will of God, and not to permit them to underſtand what is done in the publick 
worſhip of God, and what prayers are put up to him in the church. 

The two great doctrines of tranſubſtantiation and purgatory are acknowledged by 
many of their own learned writers, to have no certain foundation in ſcripture : And that 
there are /even ſacraments of the chriſtian religion, tho it be now made an article of 
faith by the council of Trent, is a thing which cannot be ſhewn, in any council or father 
for above a thouſand years after Chriſt. And we find no mention of this number of 
the ſacraments, till the age of Peter Lombard the father of the ſchoolmen. 

That the church of Rome is the mother and miſtreſs of all churches, tho* that alſo be 
one of the new articles of Pope Pius IV. his Creed, which their prieſts are by a ſo- 
lemn oath obliged to believe and teach ; yet it is moſt evidently falſe. Thar ſhe is 
not the mother of all churches is plain, becauſe Jeruſalem was certainly ſo; for there 
certainly was the firſt chriſtian church, and from thence all the chriſtian churches in the 
world derive themſelves : That ſhe is nor, (tho' ſhe fain would be) the miſtreſs of all 
churches, is as evident, becauſe the greateſt part of the chriſtian church does at this 
day, and always did deny that ſhe hath any authority or ſupremacy over them. Now 
theſe are the principal matters in difference betwixt us; and if theſe points, and a few 
more, be pared off from Popery, that which remains of their religion, is the ſame with 
ours, that is, the true ancient chriſtianity. | 

III. I ſhall ſhew that our religion hath many clear advantages of theirs, not only very 
conſiderable in themſelves, but very obvious and diſcernible to an ordinary capacity, up- 
on the very firſt propoſal of them; as, 

1. That our religion agrees perfectly with the ſcriptures, and all points both of our 
belief and practice, eſteemed by us as neceſſary to ſalvation, are there contained, even 
our enemies themſelves being judges. We worſhip the Lord our God, and him only do 
we ſerve, We do not fall down before images and worſhip them: We addreſs all 


prayers to God alone, by the only mediation and interceſſion of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, as 


he himſelf hath given us commandment, and as St. Paul doth plainly direct, giving us 


this plain and ſubſtantial reaſon for ir, becauſe as there is but one God, ſo there is but ane 


mediator between God and man, the man Chriſt Feſus. 


The publick worſhip and ſervice of God is perform'd by us in a language which we : 


underſtand, according to St. Paul's expreſs order and direction, and the univerſal prac- 


tice of the ancient church, and the nature and reaſon of the thing itſelf. We admi- | + 


niſter the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper in both kinds, according to our Saviour's ex- 
ample and plain inſtitution, and the continual practice of all the chriſtian churches in 

the world, for above a thouſand years. - 
2. We believe nothing as neceſſary to ſalvation, but what hath been owned in all ages to 
be the chriſtian doctrine, and is acknowledged ſo to be by the church of Rome itſelf; and 
| We 
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Serm. IX. Profeſſion of the True Religion. 
we receive the whole faith of the prime chriſtian church, (veg.) whatever is contain- 
ed in the Apoſtles Creed, and in the explications of that in the Creeds of the four firſt 
general councils. By which it plainly appears, that all the points of faith in difference 
betwixt us and the church of Rome are mere innovations and plain additions to the an- 
cient chriſtian faith: But all that we believe, is acknowledged by them to be undoubt- 
edly the ancient chriſtian faith. . 

3. There is nothing wanting in our church and religion, whether in matter of faith or 
practice, which either the ſcripture makes neceſſary to ſalvation, or was ſo eſteem'd by 
the chriſtian church for the firſt five hundred years; and we truſt, that what was ſut- 
ficient for the ſalvation of Chriſtians in the beſt ages of chriſtianity, for five hundred 
years together, may be ſo ſtill; and we are very well content to venture our ſalvation 
upon the ſame terms that they did. g ; | 

4. Ourreligion is not only free from all idolatrous worſhip, but even from all ſuſpicion 
and probable charge of any ſuch thing: but this the church of Rome is not, as is acknow- 
ledged by her moſt learned champions, and as no man of ingenuity can deny ; and the 
reaſon which the learned men give, why the worſhip of images and the invocation of 
Angels and ſaints departed were not practiſed in the primitive church for the firſt three 
hundred years, is a plain acknowledgment that theſe practices are very liable to the ſu- 
ſpicion of idolatry : for they ſay, that the Chriſtians did then forbear thoſe practices be- 
cauſe they ſeem'd to come too near to the Pagan idolatry, and leſt the heathen ſhould 
have taken occaſion to have juſtified themſelves, if theſe things had been practiſed among 
Chriſtians ; and they cannot now be ignorant, what ſcandal they give by theſe practices 
both to the Fews and Turks, and how much they alienate them from chriſtianity by 
this ſcandal; nor can they chuſe but be ſenſible, upon how great diſadvantage they are 
in defending theſe practices from the charge of idolatry, and that by all their blind di- 
ſtinctions, with which they raiſe ſuch a cloud and duſt, they can hardly make any plau- 
ſible and tolerable defenſe of themſelves from this charge; inſomuch, that to ſecure their 
own people from diſcerning their guilt in this matter, they have been put upon that 
ſhameful ſhifr of leaving out the ſecond commandment in their common catechiſms and 
manuals, leſt the people ſeeing ſo plain a law of God againſt ſo common a practice of 
their church, ſhould upon that diſcovery have broken off from them. | 

5. Nor is ourreligionencumber'd with ſuch an endleſs number of ſuperſtitious and trou- 
bleſome obſervances, as theirs infinitely is, even beyond the number of the Feuiſb cere- 
monies, to the great burden and ſcandal of the chriſtian religion, and the diverting of 
mens minds from the ſpiritual part of religion, and the more weighty and neceſſary du- 
ties of the chriſtian life; ſo that, in truth, a devout paſtor is ſo taken up with the ex- 
ternal rites and little obſervances of his religion, that he hath little or no time to make 
himſelf a good man, and to cultivate and improve his mind in true piety and virtue. 

6. Our religion isevidently more charitable to all chriſtians that differ from us, and par- 
ticularly to them, who by their uncharitableneſs to us, have done as much as is poſlible 
to diſcharge and damp our charity towards them. And charity, as it is one of the moſt 
eſſential marks of a true Chriſtian, ſo it is likewiſe the beſt mark and ornament of a true 
church; and of all things that can be thought of, methinks the want of charity in any 
church ſhould be a motive to no man to fall in love with it, and to be fond of its communion. 

7. Our religion doth not claſh and interfere with any of the great moral duties to 
which all mankind ſtand obliged by the law and light of nature; as fidelity, mercy and 
truth. We do not teach men to break faith with hereticks or infidels; nor to deſtroy 
and extirpate thoſe who differ from us, with fire and ſword : No ſuch thing as equivo- 
cation or mental reſervation, or any other artificial way of falſhood, is either taught or 
maintain'd, either by the doctrine, or by the caſuiſts of our church. 

8. Our religion and all the doctrines of it are perfectly conſiſtent with the peace of ci- 
vil government, and the welfare of humane ſociety. We neither exempt the clergy 
from ſubjection to the civil powers; nor abſolve ſubjects upon any pretence whatſoever 


from allegiance to their Princes; both which points, the neceſſity of the one, and the 


lawfulnels of the other, have been taught and ſtifly maintain'd in the church of Rome, 

not only by private doctors, but by Popes and general Councils. | 
9. The doctrines of our religion, are perfectly free from all ſuſpicion of a worldly inte- 

reſt and deſign ; whereas the greateſt part of the erroneous doctrines with which we 


charge the church of Rome, are plainly calculated to promote the end of worldly great- 
neſs and dominion. 


The 
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The Pope's kingdom is plainly of this world; and the doctrines and maxims of it, like 
ſo many /ervants, are ready —_ all occaſions to fight for him. For moſt of them do 
plainly tend, either to the eſtabliſhment and enlargement of his authority ; or to the 
magnifying of the prieſts, and the giving them a perfe& power over the conſciences of 
the people, and the keeping them in a ſlaviſh ſubjection and blind obedience to them. 
And to this purpoſe do plainly tend the doctrines of exempting the clergy from the 
ſecular power and juriſdiction, the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation ; for it muſt needs 
make the prieſt a great man in the opinion of the people, to believe that he can make 
God, as they love to expreſs it, without all reaſon and reverence. Of the like tendency 
is the communicating of the laity only in one kind, thereby making it the ſole privilege 
of the prieſt to receive the ſacrament in both: The with-holding the ſcripture from the 

eople, and celebrating the ſervice of God in an unknown tongue: The doctrine of an 

implicit faith, and abſolute reſignation of their judgments to their teachers: Theſe do all 
directly tend to keep the people in | err and to bring them toa blind obedience to 
the dictates of their teachers. So likewiſe the neceſſity of the intention of the prieſt, to 
the ſaving virtue and efficacy of the ſacraments ; by which doctrine, the people do upon 
the matter depend as much upon the good will of the prieſt, as upon the mercy of God 
for their ſalvation. But above all, their doctrine of the neceſſity of auricular and private 
confeſſion of all mortal fins committed after baptiſm, with all the circumſtances of them 
to the prieſt; and this not only for the eaſe and direction of their conſciences, but as a 
neceſſary condition of having their fins pardoned and forgiven by God: by which means 
they make themſelves maſters of all the ſecrets of the people, and keep them in awe by 
the knowledge of their faults, Scire volunt ſecreta domus atque inde timeri. Or elſe their 
doctrines tend to filthy lucre, and the enriching of their church: As their doctrines of 
purgatory and indulgences, and their prayers and maſſes for the dead; and many more 
doctrines and practices of the like kind plainly do. 

10. Our religion is free from all diſingenuous and diſhoneſt arts of maintaining and 
ſupporting itſelf. Such are clipping of ancient authors, nay, and even the authors and 
writers of their own church, when my ſpeak too freely of any point; as may be ſeen in 
their indices expurgatorii, which much againſt their wills have been brought to light. 
To which I ſhall only add theſe three groſs forgeries, which lie all at their doors, and 
they cannot deny them to be ſo. 

1. The pretended canon of the council of Nice in the cafe of appeals, between the 
church of Rome and the African church ; upon which they inſiſted a great while 
very confidently, till at laſt they were convinced by authentick copies of the canons of 
that council. 

2. Conſtantine's donation to the Pope, which they kept a great ſtir with, till the for- 
gery of it was diſcovered. | | 

3. The decretal epiſtles of the ancient Popes; a large volume of forgeries compiled 


by T/idore Mercator, to countenance the uſurpations of the biſhop of Rome, and of 


which the church of Rome made a great uſe for ſeveral ages, and pertinaciouſly defen- 
ded the authority of them, till the learned men of their own church have ar laſt been 
forced for very ſhame to diſclaim them, and to confeſs the impoſture of them. A like 
inſtance whereto is not I hope to beſhewn in any chriſtian church. This is that which 
St. Paul calls xu, the flerght of men, ſuch as gameſters uſe at dice; for to alledge falſe 
and forged authors in this caſe, is to play with falſe dice, when the ſalvation of 
mens ſouls lies at ſtake. | 


11. Our religion has this mighty advantage. That it doth not decline tryal and ex- 


amination, which ro any man of ap, copay" muſt needs appear a very good fign of an 
honeſt cauſe ; but if any church be ſhy of having her religion examined, and her doc- 
trines and practices brought into the open light, this gives juſt ground of ſuſpicion that 
ſhe hath ſome diſtruſt of them; for truth doth not ſeek corners, nor ſhun the light. Our 
Saviour hath told us who they are that love darkneſs rather than light, viz. they whoſe 


deeds are evil; for every one, ſaith he, that doth evil, hateth the light ; neither cometh 4 | 
There needs 


he to the light, left his deeds ſhould be reproved and made manifeſt. 
no more to render a religion ſuſpected to a wiſe man, than to ſee thoſe who pro- 
feſs it, and make ſuch proud boaſts of the truth and goodneſs of it, ſo fearful 
that it ſhould be examin'd and look'd into, and that their 
liberty to hear and read what can be faid againſt it. | 


people ſhould rake the 4 
12. We 
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4 terceſſion of that on mediater between God and man, 
may not a man reaſonably think that this is both a ſhorter and more effectual way to 
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12, We perſuade men to our religion by human an 


d chriſtian ways, ſuch as our Sa- 


viour and his Apoſtles uſed, by urging men with the authoriry of God, and with argu- 


and torture of death may make men hypocrites, and 


mouths what they do not believe in their hearts but this is no Proper means of con- 


eruelties of their inquifition, their occaſional maſſacres and perſecutions, of which we 


have freſh inſtances in every age. 
Bur theſe methods of converiion are a certain ſign 


ticle of faith, fo that a man cannot be of that religion, unleſs he will renounce his ſenſes, 


ſtroys and take away the foundation of all certainty, 
what I ſee, I forbid him to believe any thing upon b 
faith, that faith cometh by hearing. But if ! cannot 


in ſenſible matter: But after this, 


becauſe by this very thing he de- 

If any man forbid me to believe 
eter and ſurer evidence. St. Paul 
rely upon the certainty of ſenſe, 


then the means whereby faith is conveyed is uncertain; and we may ſay as St. Paul 
doth in another caſe, then is our preaching vain, and your faith alſo is vain. 


people in both kinds; otherwiſe 


the chriſtian church would not have done it for a thouſand years. It is certainly lawful 
not to worſhip images, not to Pray to angels, or ſaints, or the bleſſed Virgin; other- 


wiſe the primitive church would not have forborn t 
years, as is acknowledged by thoſe of the church of 


heſe practices for three hundred 


the Son of God, Heb. 7. 25. That he is able t5 fave them to the uttermoſt, who come unt 


he ſtands in need of by addreſſing himſelf only to 


© God by him, (i. e.) by his mediation and interceſſion, Jince' he ever liveth t9 make inter- 
Lein for them; might not a man reaſonably hope to obtain of God all the bleflings 
: him, in the name ang by the in- 


the man Chriſt Jeſus? N ay, why 


in compariſon of the other, to neglect theſe. We cannot certainly think any more able 
'S f heaven and earth, the God (as the 
that heareth Prayers, and therefore unto him ſhould 40, fleſh 
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Son of God, who is at the right hand of his Father, to appear in the preſence of Ged 
or us. We are ſure that God always hears the petitions which we put up to him; 
and ſo does the Son of God, by whom we put them up to the Father, becauſe he alſo 
is Ged Bleſſed for evermore. But we are not ſure that the angels and faints hear our 
prayers, becauſe we are ſure that they are neither omniſcient nor omnipreſent; and we 
are not ſure, nor probably certain, that our prayers are made known to them any other 
way, there being no revelation of God, to that purpoſe. We are ſure that God hath 
declared himſelf to be a jealous God, and that be will not give hs honour to another; and 
we are not ſure but that prayer is part of the honour which is due to God alone; and 
if it were not, we can hardly think but that God ſhould be ſo far from being pleaſed 
with our making ſo frequent uſe of thoſe other mediators and interceſſors, and from 
granting our deſires the ſooner upon that account; that, on the contrary, we have 
reaſon to think he ſhould be highly offended, when he himſelf is ready to receive all 
our petitions, and hath appointed a great mediator to that purpoſe, to ſee more ad- 
dreſſes made to, and by the angels and ſaints, and bleſſed Virgin, than to himſelf by 
his bleſſed Son: and to ſee the worſhip of himſelf almoſt juſtled out, by the devotion 
of people to ſaints and angels, and the bleſſed mother of our Lord; a thing which he 
never commanded, and which, ſo far as appears by ſcripture never came into his mind. 1 
have been the longer upon this matter, to ſhew how unreaſonable and needleſs at the 
| beſt, this more than half part of the religion of the church of Rome is; and how ſafe- 
ly it may be let alone. | 
But now, on the other hand, if they be miſtaken in theſe things, as we can demon- 
' ſtrate from ſcripture they are, the danger is infinitely great on that ſide; for then they 
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oppoſe an inſtitution of Chriſt, who appointed the ſacrament to be received in both 


kinds; and they involve themſelves in a great danger of the guilt of idolatry, and our 
common chriſtianity in the ſcandal and reproach of it; and this without any neceſſity, 
ſince God hath required none of theſe things at our hands; and, after all the buſtle which 
| hath been made about them, the utmoſt they pretend (which yet they are not able to 
make good) is, that theſe things may lawfully be done; and at the ſame time they can- 
not deny, but that if the church had not enjoined them, they might lawfully be ler alone. 
And can any thing be more unreaſonable, than ſo pertinaciouſly to inſiſt upon things 
ſo hard, I may ſay impoſſible, to be defended or excuſed, and which by their own ac- 
| knowledgment, are of no great weight and neceſſity; in which we are certainly ſafe in 
not doing them, if they ſhould prove lawful; but if they do not prove ſo, they are in 
a moſt dangerous condition. So that here is certain ſafety on the one hand, and the 
danger of damnation on the other; which is as great odds as is poſſible. | 
And they muſt not tell us that they are in no danger, becauſe they are infallible, and 
cannot be miſtaken ; they muſt prove that point a great deal better than they have yet 
done, before it can ſignify any thing either to our ſatis faction or their ſafety. 

I might have inſiſted more largely upon each of theſe particulars, any one of which 
is of weight to incline a man to that religion, which hath ſuch an advantage on its fide; 
but all of them together make ſo powerful an argument to an unprejudiced perſon, as 
muſt almoſt irreſiſtibly determine his choice; for moſt of the particulars are ſo evi- 
dent, that they cannot, upon the very mention and propoſal of them, be denied to be 
clear advantages on our fide. 

And now, to uſe the words of St. Peter, I teftify unto you that this is the true gract 
of God wherein you land, that the reformed religion which we profeſs, and which by 
the goodneſs of God is by law eſtabliſhed in this nation, is the true ancient chriſtianity, 
the faith which was at firſt delivered to the ſaints, and which is conveyed down to 

us in the writings of the Apoſtles and the Evangeliſts of our Lord and Saviour. Re- 


member therefore how ye have received and heard; and bold faſt; for he is faithful that 


hath promiſed; which is the /econd part of the text: The encouragement which the 


Apoſtle gives us 7o hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering, he u 


faithful that hath promiſed to give us his Holy Spirit to lead us into all truth, li 
eftabliſh, ſtrengthen, and ſettle us in the profeſſion of it, to ſupport and comfort 


us under all trials and temptations, and to ſeal us up to the day of redemption; | 


and he is faithful that hath promiſed to reward our conſtancy and fidelity ro him 
and his truth, with @ crown of everlaſting life and glory, Wherefore my beloved 


brethren, be ye ſtedfaſt and unmoveable, and always abounding in the work of le 
Lord, foraſmuch as you know that your labour ſhall not be in vain in the Lordi 
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for be is faithful that hath promiſed; and let us provoke one another to charity and 

works, which are the great ornament and glory of any religion, and /o much 
rhe more, becauſe the day approacheth in which God will judge the belief and lives 
of men, by Jeſus Chriſt; not according to the imperious and uncharitable dictates of 
any church, but according to the Goſpel of his Son, to whom, with the Father and 
cle Holy Ghoſt, be all honour and glory now and for ever. 

Now the God of peace, which brought again from the dead the great ſhepherd of 
ghe ſheep through the blood of the everlaſting covenant, make you perfect in every 
good word and work, working in you that which is pleaſing in his fight. And the 
peace of God which paſſeth all underſtanding, keeþ your hearts and minds in the 
knowledge and love of God, and of his Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. | 
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: A 
| For we walk by Faith, not by Sight. 


the great ſupport of Chriſtians under the perſecutions and ſufferings which befel 
them, vig. the aſſurance of a bleſſed reſurrection to another life, ver. 14. Know- 
ing that he which raiſed up the Lord Jeſus, ſhall raiſe up us alſo by Teſus ; 
for which cauſe, ſaith he, ver. 16. we faint not; but though our outward man periſh, 
our inward man is renewed day by day; that is, though our bodies, by reaſon of the 
hardſhips and ſufferings which we undergo, are continually decaying and declining; yet 
our minds grow every day more healthful and vigorous, and gain new ſtrength and reſo- 


1 the latter part of the former chapter, the Apoſtle declares what it was that was 


B lution, by contemplating the glory and reward of another world, and as it were feeding 

; upon them by faith; for our light en, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
us 4 far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, whilſt we look not at the things 
which cre ſeen, but at the things which are not ſeen. | 


And he reſumes the ſame argument again at the beginning of this chapter; For we 
a know, that if our earthly bouſe of this tabernacle were diſſolved, we have a buil- 
ding of God, à houſe not made with hands, eternal in the Heavens; that is, we are 
firmly perſuaded, that when we die, we ſhall but exchange theſe carthly and periſhing 
bodies, theſe houſes of clay, for a heavenly manſion, which will never decay nor come 
to ruin: From whence he concludes, ver. 6. Therefore we are always confident, Sapporles 
S w«&y[o[s, therefore whatever happens to us, we are always of good courage, and ſee no 
reaſon to be afraid of death; knowing that whilſt we are at home in the body, we are 
abſent from the Lord; that is, ſince our continuance in the body is to our diſadvantage, 
and while we live, we are abſent from our happineſs, and when we die we ſhall then en- 
ter upon the poſſeſſion of it. That which gives us this confidence and good courage, is 
our faith; for though we be not actually poſſeſs'd of this happineſs which we ſpeak of, 
yet we have a firm per ſuaſion of the reality of it, which is enough to ſupport our ſpirits, 
and keep up our courage under all afflictions and adverſities whatſoever, ver. 7. For wwe 
walk by faith, not by fight. | 
Theſe words come in by way of Parenthefis, in which the Apoſtle declares in gene- 
ral, what is the ſwaying and governing principle of a chriſtian life; not only in caſe of 
2 perſecution and affliction, but under all events, and in every condition of humane life; and 
> that is faith, in oppoſition to ſight and preſent enjoyment : We walk by faith, and not 
= Oy fight. We walk by faith: Whatever principle ſways and governs a man's life and 
= actions, he is ſaid to walk and live by it. And as here a Chriſtian is ſaid to walk by 
Jallb, ſo elſewhere the juſt is ſaid to live by faith. Faith is the principle which ani- 
mates all his reſolutions and actions. 3 ELD 
Vor, II. | K And 
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And not by fight. The word is ede, which ſignifies the thing itſelf in preſent view 
and poſſeſſion, in oppoſition to a firm perſuaſion of things future and inviſible. Sight is 
the thing in hand, and faith the thing only in hope and expectation. Sight is a clear 
view and apprehenſion of things preſent and near to us, faith an obſcure diſcovery and 
apprehenſion of things at a diſtance: So the Apoſtle tells us, 2 Cor. 13. 12. Now we ſee 
doings a glaſs darkly; this is faith; but then face to face, this is preſent ſight, as one 
man ſees another face to face; and thus likewiſe the ſame Apoſtle diſtinguiſheth betwixt 
hope and fight, Rom. 8. 24, 25. Hope that is ſeen is not hope; for what a man ſees, 
why doth he yet hope for it? but if we hope for that which we ſee not, then do we with 
patience wait for it. Sight is poſſeſſion and enjoyment; faith is the firm perſuaſion 
and expectation of a thing; and this the Apoſtle tells us was the governing prin- 
ciple of a Chriſtian's life; For we walk by faith, and not by fight; from which words 
I ſhall obſerve theſe three things. 

I. Thar faith is the governing principle, and that which bears the great ſway in the 
life and actions of a Chriſtian ; we walk by faith; that is we order and govern our lives 
in the power and virtue of this principle. 

II. Faith is a degree of aſſent inferiour to that of ſenſe, This is ſufficiently intimated 
in the oppoſition betwixt faith and fight. He had ſaid before, that 4wh://# we are af 
home in the body, wwe are abſent from the Lord; and gives this as a reaſon and proof of 
our abſence from the Lord, for we walk by faith, and not by fight; that is, whilſt we 
are in the body, we do not ſee and enjoy, but believe and expect; if we were preſent 
with the Lord, then faith would ceaſe, and be rurned into fight ; but tho' we have not 
that aſſurance of another world, which we ſhall have when we come to ſce and enjoy 
theſe things,” yet we are firmly perſuaded of them. 

III. Notwithſtanding faith be an inferiour degree of aſſurance, yet tis a principle of 
ſufficient power to govern our lives; we walk by faith; it is ſuch an aſſurance as hath 
an influence upon our lives, 

I. That faith is the governing principle, and that which bears the great ſway in the life 
and actions of a Chriſtian. We walk by faith; that is, we order and govern our lives 
in the power and virtue of this principle. A Chriſtian's life conſiſts in obedience to the 
will of God; that is, in a readineſs to do what he commands, and in a willingneſs to ſuf- 
fer what he calls us to; and the great arguments andencouragements hereto, are ſuch things, 


as are the objects of faith and not of ſenſe; ſuch things as are abſent and future, and not 


preſent, and in poſſeſſion. For inſtance, the belief of an inviſible God, of a ſecret power 
and providence, that orders and governs all things, that can bleſs or blaſt us, and all our 
defigns and undertakings, according as we demean our ſelves towards him, and endeavour 
to improve our ſelves to him; the perſuaſion of a ſecret aid and influence always ready at 
hand to keep us from evil, and to ſtrengthen and aſſiſt us to that which is good; more 
eſpecially the firm belief, and expectation of the happineſs of heaven, and the glorious re- 


wards of another world, which tho' they be now at a diſtance, and inviſible to us, yet 


being grounded upon the promiſe of God that cannot he, ſhall certainly be made good. 


And this faith, this firm perſuaſion of abſent and inviſible things, the Apoſtle to the 
Hebrews tells us, was the great principle of the piety and virtue of good men from the 
beginning of the world. This he calls, Ch. 11. ver. 1, the urTopaos, or the confident. 


expectation of things hoped fer, and the pros 


his promiſes. 
he was a rewarder of thoſe that faithfully ſerve him. Such was the faith of Noah, 
who being warned of God, of things at a great diſtance, and not ſeen as yer, notwith- 
ſtanding believed the divine prediction concerning the flood, and prepared an ark. Such al- 


ſo was the faith of Abraham, concerning a numerous poſterity by I/aac, and the inheritance 
of the land of Canaan; and ſuch likewiſe was the faith of Mo/es, he did as firmly believe 


the inviſible God, and the recompenſe of reward, as if he had beheld them with his eyes. 


And of this recompenſe of reward, we Chriſtians have a much clearer revelation, and 
much greater aſſurance, than former ages and generations had; and the firm belief and 


perſuaſion of this, is the great motive and argument to a holy life; The hope qohich is 
ſet before us of obtaining the happineſs, and the fear of incurring the miſery of another 
world. This made the primitive Chriſtians, with ſo much patience to bear the ſuffer- 
ings and perſecutions, with ſo much conſtancy to venture upon the dangers and incon- 
veniencies which the love of God and religion expoſed them to. 


of or evidence of things not ſeen, viz. a 
firm perſuaſion of the being and providence of God, and of the truth and faithfulneſs of 
Such was the faith of Abel, he believed that there was a God, and that. 
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Under the former diſpenſation of the law, tho' good men received good hopes of the 
rewards of another life, yet theſe things were but obſcurely revealed to them, and the 
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eat inducements to obedience were temporal rewards and puniſhments, the promiſes 
of long life, and peace, and plenty, and proſperity, in that good land which God had 
given them, and the threatnings of war, and famine, and peſtilence, and being delivered 
into captivity. But now under he Goſpel, liſe and immortality are brought to light ; 
and the great arguments that bear ſway with Chriſtians, are the promiſes of everlaſting 
life, and the threatnings of eternal miſery ; and the firm belief and perſuaſion of theſe is 
now the great principle that governs the lives and actions of good men: For what will 
not men do, that are really perſuaded, that as they do demean themſelves in this world, 
it will fare with them in the other? That he wicked ſhall go into everlaſting puniſhment, 
and the righteous into life eternal. I proceed to the 8 

II. Obſervation, namely, that faith is a degree of aſſent, inferiour to that of ſenſe. This 
is intimated in the oppoſition betwixt faith and fight; Ve walk by faith, and not by 


; fight; that is, we believe theſe things, and are confidently perſuaded of the truth of them, 


tho' we never ſaw them, and conſequently cannot poſſibly have that degree of aſſurance 
concerning the joys of heaven, and the torments of hell, which thoſe have who enjoy the 
one and endure the other. 

There are different degrees of aſſurance concerning things, ariſing from the different de- 
orees of evidence we have for them. The higheſt degree of evidence we have for any 
thing is our own ſenſe and experience; and this is fo firm and ſtrong, thar it is not to be 


ſhaken by the utmoſt pretence of a rational demonſtration ; men will truſt their own ſen- 


ſes and experience, againſt any ſubtilty of reaſon whatſoever : But there are inferiour de- 
orees of aſſurance concerning things, as the teſtimony and authority of perſons every way 
credible: And this aſſurance we have in this ſtate concerning the things of another world, 
we believe with great reaſon, that we have the teſtimony of God concerning them, which 
is the higheſt kind of evidence in itſelf; and we have all the reaſonable aſſurance we can 
defire that God hath teſtified theſe things, and this is the uttermoſt aſſurance which things 
future, and at a diſtance are capable of. | 

But yet it is an unreaſonable obſtinacy to deny, that this falls very much ſhort of that 
degree of aſſurance which thoſe perſons have concerning theſe things, who are now in 
the other world, and have the ſenſe and experience of theſe things. And this is not only 
intimated here in the text, in oppoſition of faith and fight, but is plainly expreſt in o- 
ther texts of ſcripture; 1 Cor. 13. 9, 10. We know now but in part; but when that 
which is perfect 1s come, that which is in part ſhall be done away, That degree of 
knowledge and aſſurance which we have in this liſe is very imperfect, in compariſon to 
what we ſhall have hereafter; and ver. 12. We now ſee, as through a glaſs darkly, e» 
alyi) Ali, as in a riddle, in which there is always a great deal of obſcurity; all which 
expreſſions are certainly intended by way of abatement and diminution to the certainty 
of faith; becauſe it is plain, by that which is in any part, or imperfect, the Apoſtle means 
faith and hope, which he tells us ſhall ceaſe, when that which is perfect, meaning vi- 
ſion and ſight, is come. We ſee likewiſe in experience, that the faith and hope of the 
beſt Chriſtians in this life is accompanied with doubting concerning theſe things, and all 
doubring is a degree of uncertainty; but thoſe bleſſed ſouls who are enter'd upon the poſ- 
ſeſſion of glory and happineſs, and thoſe miſerable wretches who lie groaning under the 
wrath of God and the ſeverity of his juſtice, cannot poſſibly, if they would, have any 
doubt concerning the truth and reality of theſe things. 

But however contentious men may diſpute againſt common ſenſe, this is ſo plain a 
truth, that I will not labour in the farther proof of it; nor indeed is it reaſonable, while 


ve are in this ſtate, to expect that degree of aſſurance concerning the rewards and pu- 
niſhments of another life, which the fight and ſenſible experience of them would give 
us; and that upon theſe two accounts; 


1. Becauſe our preſent ſtate will not admit it; and, 
2. If it would, it is not reaſonable we ſhould have it. 
1. Our preſent ſtare will not admit it. For while we are in this world, it is not poſſi- 


dle we ſhould have that ſenſible experiment and trial how things are in the other. The 


things of the other world are remote from us, and far out of ſight, and we cannot have 


4 any experimental knowledge of them, till we our ſelves enter into that ſtate. Thoſe who 


are already paſt into it know how things are; thoſe happy ſouls who live in the reviving 


3 | Preſence of God, and are poſſeſt of thoſe joys which we cannot now conceive, underſtand 
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theſe things in another manner, and have a more perfect aſſurance concerning them, than 
it is poſſible for any man to have in this world, and thoſe wretched and miſerable ſpirits 
who feel the vengeance of God, and are plunged into the horrors of eternal darkneſs, do 
believe upon irreſiſtible evidence, and have other kind of convictions of the reality of 
that Rate, and the inſupportable miſery of it, than any man is capable of in this world, 

2. If our preſent ſtate would admit of this high degree of aſſurance, it is not fit and 


reaſonable that we ſhould bave it. Such an over-powering evidence would quite take a- 
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way the virtue of faith, and much leſſen that of obedience. Put the caſe that every man, 


ſome conſiderable time before his departure out of this life were permitted to viſit the 
other world, to aſſure him how things are there, to view the manſions of the bleſſed, and 
to ſurvey the dark and loathſome priſons of the damned, to hear the lamentable outcries 
of miſerable and deſpairing ſouls, and to ſee the inconceivable anguiſh and torments they 
are in; after this, what virtue would it be in any man to believe theſe things? he that had 
been there and ſeen them, could not disbelieve them if he would. Faith in this caſe 
would not be virtue, but neceſſity, and therefore it is obſervable, that our Saviour doth 
not pronounce them bleſſed, who believed his reſurrection, upon the forcible evidence 
of their own ſenſes, but bleſſed are they that have not ſeen, and yet have believed. They 
might be happy in the effects of that faith, but there is no praiſe, no reward belongs to 
that faith which is wrought in man by ſo violent and irreſiſtible an evidence. It was the 
great commendation of Abraham's faith, that againſt hope he believed in hope, he be- 
lieved the promiſe of God concerning a thing in itſelf very improbable: But it is no com- 
mendation at all to believe the things which we have ſeen, becauſe they admit of no 
manner of diſpute; no objection can be offered to ſhake our aſſent, unleſs we will run 
to the extremity of ſcepticiſm; for if we will believe any thing at all, we muſt yield to 
the evidence of ſenſe. This does ſo violently enforce our aſſent, that there can be no vir- 
tue in ſuch a faith. | 
And as this would take away the virtue of faith, ſo it would very much leſſen that of 
our obedience. Ir is hardly to be imagined, that any man who had ſeen the bleſſed con- 
dition of good men in another world, and been an eye-witneſs of the intolerable torments 
of ſinners, ſhould: ever after be tempted knowingly to do any thing that would deprive 
him of that happineſs, or bring him into that place of torment, Such a fight: could not 
chuſe but affect a man as long as he lived; and leave ſuch impreſſions upon his mind, of 
the indiſpenſable neceſſity of a holy life, and of the infinite danger of a wicked courſe, that 
we might ſooner believe that all men in the world ſhould conſpire to kill one another, 
than that ſuch a man, by conſenting to any deliberate act of fin ſhould wilfully throw 
himſelf into thoſe flames: No, his mind would be continually haunted with thoſe furies 
he had ſeen tormenting ſinners in another world, and the fearful ſhrieks and outcries of 
miſerable ſouls would be perpetually ringing in his ears; and the man would have ſo 
lively and terrible imagination of the danger he was running himſelf upon, that no 
temptation would be ſtrong enough to conquer his fears, and to make him careleſs of his 
life and actions, after he had once ſeen. how fearful a thing it was to fall into the hands 
of the living God: So that in this caſe, the reaſon of mens obedience would be ſo violent, 
that the virtue of it muſt be very little; for what praiſe is due to any man, not to do thoſe 
things which none but a perfect mad man would do? for certainly that man muſt be 
beſides himſelf, that could by any temptation be ſeduced to live a wicked life, after he 
had ſeen the ſtate of good and bad men in the other world; the: glorious rewards of ho- 
lineſs and virtue, and the diſmal event of a vicious and ſinful courſe. God hath deſigned 
this life for the trial of our virtue, and the exerciſe of our obedience; but there would 
hardly be any place for this, if there were a free and eaſy paſſage for us into the other 
world, to ſee the true ſtate of things there. What argument would it be of any man's 
virtue to forbear ſinning after he had been in hell, and ſeen the miſerable end of ſinners? 
But I proceed to the 

III. And laſt obſervation; namely, that notwithſtanding faith be an inferiour degree of 
aſſent, yet it is a principle of ſufficient force and power to govern our lives. We walk 
by faith. Now that the belief of any thing may have: its effect upon us, it is requiſite 
that we be ſatisfied of theſe two things. 

1. Of the certainty, and 2. Of the great concernment of the thing. For if the thing 
be altogether uncertain, it will not move us atall; we ſhall-do nothing towards the ob- 
taining of ir, if it be good; nor for the avoiding and preventing of it, if ic be evil: And if 
we are certain of the thing, yet if we apprehend it to be of no great moment and con- 
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cernment, we ſhall be apt to ſlight it, as not worth our regard. But the rewards and 
puniſhments of another world, which the Goſpel propounds to our faith, are fitted to 
work upon our minds, both upon account of the certainty and concernment of them. For, 
1. We have ſufficient aſſurance of the truth of theſe things, as much as we are well 
capable of in this ſtate. Concerning things future andata diſtance, we have the dictates 
of our reaſon arguing us into this perſuaſion, from the conſideration of the juſtice of the 
divine providence, and from the promiſcuous and unequal adminiſtration of things in 
this world; from whence wiſe men in all ages have been apt to conclude, that there will 
be another ſtate of things after this life, wherein rewards and puniſhments ſhall be 
= equally diſtributed. We have the general conſent of mankind in this matter: And to 
” affurevs, that theſe reaſonings are true, we have a moſt credible revelation of theſe things, 
> God having ſent his Son from heaven to declare it to us, and given us a ſenſible demon- 
” Aftration of the thing, in his reſurrection from the dead, and his viſible aſcenſion into hea- 
ven; ſo that there is no kind of evidence wanting, that the thing is capable of, but only 
our own ſenſe and experience of theſe things, of which we are not capable in this pre- 
fent ſtate. And there is no objection againſt all this, but what will bring all chings into 
uncertainty, which do not come under our ſenſes, and which we ourſelves have not ſeen. 
Nor is there any conſiderable intereſt to hinder men from the belief of theſe things, 
or to make them heſitate about them. For as for the other world, if at laſt there ſhould 
prove to be no ſuch thing, our condition after death will be the ſame with the condition 
of thoſe who disbelieve theſe things; becauſe all will be extinguiſh'd by death: Bur if 
things fall out otherwiſe (as moſt undoubredly they will) and our fouls after this life do 
* paſs into a ſtate of everlaſting happineſs or miſery, then our great intereſt plainly lies, 
in preparing our ſelves for this ſtate; and there is no other way to ſecure the great con- 
cernments of another world, but by 3 thoſe things to be true, and governing 
all the actions of our lives by this belief. And as for the intereſts of his life, they are 
but ſhort and tranſitory, and conſequently of no conſideration in compariſon of the 
things which are eternal; and yet (as I have often told you) ſetting aſide the caſe of per- 
ſecution for religion, there is no real intereſt of this world, but it may be as well promo- 
ted and purſued to as great advantage, nay, uſually to a far greater, by him that believes 
theſe things, and lives accordingly, than by any other perſon: For the belief of the re- 
wards and puniſhments of another world, is the greateſt motive and encouragement to 
virtue; and as all vice is naturally attended with ſome temporal inconvenience, ſo the 
practice of all chriſtian virtues doth in its own nature tend both to the welfare of par- 
ticular perſons, and to the peace and proſperity of mankind, 
But that which ought to weigh very much with us, is, that we have abundantly 
more aſſurance of the recompence of another world, than we have in many things in 
this world, which yet have a greater influence upon our actions, and govern the lives 
of the moſt prudent and conſiderate men. Men generally hazard their lives and eſtates 
upon terms of greater uncertainty than the aſſurance which we have of another world. 
Men venture to take phyſick upon probable grounds of the integrity and skill of their 
phyſician; and yet the want of either of theſe may hazard their lives: And men take 
phyſick upon greater odds; for it certainly cauſeth pain and ſickneſs, and doth but un- 
certainly procure and recover health; the patient is ſure to be made ſick, but not cer- 
tain to be made well; and yet the danger of being worſe, if not of dying on the one 
hand, and the hope of ſucceſs and recovery on the other, make this hazard and trouble 
reaſonable, Men venture their whole eſtates to places which they never ſaw; and that 
there are ſuch places, they have only the concurrent teſtimony and agreement of men; 
= nay, perhaps have only ſpoken with them that have ſpoken with thoſe that have been 
chere. No merchant ever inſiſted upon the evidence of a miracle to be wrought, to ſa- 
tisfy him that there were ſuch places as the Eaſt and Weſt-Tndies, before he would ven- 
ture to trade thither: And yet his aſſurance God hath been pleaſed to give the world 
of a ſtate beyond the grave, and of a bleſſed immortality in another life. 
1 Now, what can be the reaſon that ſo ſlender evidence, ſo ſmall a degree of aſſurance 
will ſerve to encourage men to ſeek after the things of this world with great care and in- 
Auſtry; and yet a great deal more will not ſuffice to put them effectually upon looking af- 


1 das the great concernments of another world, which are infinitely more conſiderable? No 
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things. It is 


oy plain they have not the ſame love for God and religion, which they have for 


is world and the advantages of it; and therefore it is, that a leſs degree of aſſurance 
will 


er reaſon of this can be given, but that men are partial in their affections towards theſe 
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will engage them to ſeek after the one, than the other; and yet the reaſon is unch 
ſtronger on the other ſide: For the greater the benefit and good is, which is offered 


to us, we ſhould be the more eager to ſeek after it, and ſhould be content to venture 


upon leſs probability. Upon excęſſive odds a man would venture upon very ſmall hopes; 
for a mighty advantage, a man would be content to run a great hazard of his labour and 
pains upon little aſſurance. Where a man's life is concerned, every ſuſpicion of dan- 

er will make a man careful to avoid it. And will nothing affright men from hell, 
unleſs God carry them thither, and ſhew them the place of torments, and the flames 
of that fire which ſhall never be quenched? ] 

I do not ſpeak this, as if theſe things had not abundant evidence; I have ſhewn that 
they have; but to convince men how unreaſonable and cruelly partial they are about 
the concernments of their ſouls, and their eternal happineſs. 

2. Suppoſing theſe things to be real and certain, they are of infinite concernment to 
us. For what can concern us more, than that eternal and unchangeable ſtate, in 
which we muſt be fixed and abide for ever? If fo vaſt a concern will not move us, and 
have no influence upon the government of our lives and actions, we do not deſerve the 
name of reaſonable creatures. What conſideration can be ſet before men, who are not 
touched with the ſenſe of ſo great an intereſt, as that of our happy or miſerable being 
ro all eternity? Can we be ſo ſolicitous and careful about the concernment of a few 
days; and 1s it nothing to us what becomes of us for ever? Are we fo tenderly concern- 
ed to avoid poverty and diſgrace, perſecution and ſuffering in this world; and ſhall 
we not much more flee from the wrath which is to come, and endeavour to eſcape the 
danination of hell? Are the flight and tranſitory enjoyments of this world, worth ſo 
much thought and care? And is an eternal inheritance in the heavens, not worth the 
looking after? As there is no proportion betwixt the things which are temporal, and 
the things which are eternal; ſo we ought in all reaſon to be infinitely more concern'd 
for the one than for the other. | 

The proper inference from all this diſcourſe is, that we would endeavour to ſtrengthen 
in our ſelves this great principle of a chriſtian life, the belief of another world, by re- 
preſenting to our ſelves all thoſe arguments and conſiderations which may confirm us in 
this perſuaſion. The more reaſonable our faith is, and the ſurer grounds it is built up- 
on, the more firm it will abide, when it comes to the trial, againſt all the impreſſions 
of temptations, and affaults of perſecution. If our faith of another world be only a 
ſtrong imagination of theſe things, as ſcon as tribulation ariſeth, it will wither; becauſe 
it hath no rot in itſelf. Upon this account the Apoſtle ſo often exhorts Chriſtians, to 
endeavour 70 be eſtabliſhed in the truth, to be rooted and grounded in the faith, that when 
perſecution comes, they may continue ſtedfaſt and unmoveable. This firmneſs of our 


belief will have a great influence upon our lives: If we be ftedfaſt and unmoveable in 


our perſuaſion of theſe things, we ſhall be abundant in the work of the Lord. The A- 
poſtle joins theſe together, 1 Cor. 15. 58. Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye ſtedfaſt 
and unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, foraſmuch as ye know your 
labour ſhall not be in vain in the Lord. Stedfaſt and unmoveable, in what? In the be- 
lief of a bleſſed reſurrection; which the more firmly any man believes, the more active 
and induſtrious will he be in the work and ſervice of God. | 

And that our faith may have a conſtant and powerful influence upon our lives, we 
ſhould frequently revolve in our minds the thoughts of another world, and of that vaſt 
eternity which we ſhall ſhortly launch into. The great diſadvantage of the arguments 
ferch'd from another world, is this, that theſe things are at a diſtance from us, and not 
ſenſible to us, and therefore we are not apt to be ſo affected with them; preſent and 
ſenſible things weigh down all other conſiderations. And therefore to balance this diſ- 
advantage, we ſhould often have theſe thoughts in our minds, and inculcate upon our 
ſelves the certainty of theſe things, and the infinite concernment of them; we ſhould 
reaſon thus with ourſelves; if theſe things be true, and will certainly be, why ſhould 
they not be to me, as if they were actually preſent? Why ſhould not I always live, as 
if heaven were open to my view, and TI /aw Teſus ſtanding at the right hand of God, with 
crowns of glory in his hands, ready to be ſet upon the heads of all thoſe who continue 
faithful and obedient to him? And why ſhould I not be as much afraid to commit any 
ſin, as if hell xcere naked before me, and I ſaw the aſtoniſhing miſeries of the damned? 
Thus we ſhould, by frequent meditation, repreſent theſe great things to our ſelves, and 


bring them nearer to our minds, and oppoſe to the preſent temptations of ſenſe, the 
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great and endleſs happineſs and miſery of the other world. And if we would but thus 
exerciſe our ſelves about e things which are not ſeen, and make eternity familiar to our 
ſelves, by a frequent mediration of ir, we ſhould be very lictle moved with preſent 
and ſenſible things; we ſhould walk and live by faith, as the men of the world do by 
fenſe, and be more ſerious and earneſt in the purſuit of our great and everlaſting inte- 
reſt, than they are in the purſuit of ſenſual enjoyments, and ſhould make it the great 
buſineſs of this preſent and temporal life, to ſecure a future and eternal happineſs. 


SERMON XI. 


The Danger of Apoſtaly from the True Religion. 


La 


— 


NK. 1. . 


— 


But if any man draw back, my ſoul ſhall have no pleaſure in him. 


F HE great deſign of this epiſtle (whoever was the author of it, which I ſhall 


not now inquire into) is plainly this, to confirm the Jews, who were but 

newly converted to chriſtianity, in the ſtedfaſt profeſſion of that faith which 

they had embraced, and to arm them againſt that temptation which Chri- 
ſtians were then expoſed to, v/z. the fierce and cruel perſecutions which threatned 
thoſe of that profeſſion. 

And to this purpoſe he repreſents to them the excellency of that religion, above any 
other former revelation, that God hath made of himſelf to the world, both in reſpect 
of the author and revealer of it, who was the Son of God, and in reſpect of the reve- 
lation itſelf; which as it contains better and more perfect directions for a good life, fo 
likewiſe more powerful and effectual motives thereto, better promiſes, and more ter- 
rible threatnings, than were annexed to the obſervation of the Jewiſh law, or clearly 
and certainly diſcoverable by the light of nature. From theſe conſiderations, he ear- 

neſtly perſuades them, all along throughout this epiſtle, to continue conſtant in the pro- 
feſſion of this faith, and not to ſtiffer themſelves to be frighted out of it by the terror 
of perſecution, chap. 2. ver. 1. Therefore we ought to give the more earneſt heed to the things 
= which we have heard, leſt at any tinie we ſhould let them flip; and chap. 4. 1. Let us 
* therefore fear, leſt a promiſe being left us of entring into his reſt, any of you ſhould come 
= ſhort of it; and ver. 23. of this chapter. Let us hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith, 
weir bout wavering ; and to encourage them to conſtancy, he ſets before them the glo- 
= rious rewards and recompences of the Goſpel, ver. 35. Caſt not away therefore your 
confidence, vu wappnoizy vuor, your free and open profeſſion of chriſtianity, which hath 
great recompence of reward. 
And then on the other hand, to deter them from apoſtaſy from this profeſſion he repre- 
ſents to them the horrible danger of it here in the text, But if any man draw back, my 
aul. ſball have no pleaſure in him. - | 
I ſhall briefly explain the words, and then proſecute that which I mainly intended 
in them. F any man draw back, Eur v0p«Amac: Theſe words with the foregoing, 
are cited out of the Prophet Habbakuk, chap. 2. ver. 3, 4. and they are cited by the A- 
3 pr according to the tranſlation of the LXXII, which differs ſomewhat from the He- 
=X yew ; and the difference ariſeth from the various readings of the Hebrew word, which 
== 25 render'd by the LXXII, 0 draw back; but by the change of a letter, ſignifies 79 be 
ted up, as we render it in the Prophet; but however that be, the Apoſtle follows 
the tranſlation of the LXXII, and accommodates it to his purpoſe. 'Ezy D ν,Lʃu, 
= 7 ny nan draw back; the word ſignifies to keep back, to withdraw, to ſneak and link 
Way our of fear, to fail or faint in any enterprize: And thus this word is render'd in 
the new teſtament. As 20. 20. S %% Vrerexpum, I did not with-bold, Br keep back 
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any thing that was profitable for you; and ſo it is ſaid of St, Peter, Gal. 2. 12. We- 
tne tb l, be flunk away, or withdrew himſelf, fearing them of the circumciſion ; 
and the Hebrew word which is here render'd by the LXXII. ro draw back, is render'd 
elſewhere £xa«T&v, which is fo fail, or faint; from all which it appears, that by draw- 
ing back, the Apoſtle here means, mens quitting their profeſſion of chriſtianity, and 
linking out of it, for fear of ſuffering for it. 

My foul ſhall have no pleaſure in him: Theſe words are plainly a peiwois, and leſs is 
ſaid than is meant; for the meaning is, that God will be extremely diſpleaſed with 
them, and puniſh them very ſeverely. The like figure to this, you have P/al. 5. 4. Thou 
art not a God that has pleaſure in wickedneſs, which in the next verſe is explained, by his 
hatred and deteſtation of thoſe who are guilty of it, Thou hateſt all the workers of int- 
quity. So that the plain ſenſe of the words is this, that apoſtaſy from the profeſſion 
of God's true religion, is a thing highly provoking to him, and will be molt ſeverely 
puniſhed by him. + 

In ſpeaking to this argument, I ſhall conſider theſe four things. 1 

I. The nature of this fin of apoſtaſy from religion. 


II. The ſeveral ſteps and degrees of it. | 5 

III. The heinouſneſs of it. E 
IV. The great danger of it, and the terrible puniſhment it expoſeth men to. And hc 

when I have ſpoken to theſe, I ſhall conclude all with a ſhort exhortation, zo hold faſt © 
the profeſſion of our faith without wavering. | | : to 
I. We will conſider the nature of this ſin of apoſtaſy from religion: and it conſiſts in bl 
forſaking or renouncing the profeſſion of religion, whether it be by an open declaration f 
in words, or a virtual declaration of it by our actions; for it comes all to one in the ſight © pit 
of God, and the different manner of doing it, does not alter the nature of the thing. 
He indeed that renounceth religion by an open declaration in words, offers the greateſt | cal 
and boldeſt defiance to it; but he is likewiſe an apoſtate, who filently withdraws him- inc 
ſelf from the profeſſion of it, who quits it for his intereſt, or for fear diſowns it and po 
ſneaks out of the profeſſion of it, and forſakes the communion of thoſe who own it. to 
Thus Demas was an apoſtate, in quitting chriſtianity for ſome worldly intereſt. Demas ent 
hath forſaken us, having loved this preſent world, ſaith St. Paul, 2 Tim. 4. 10. to 
And thoſe whom our Saviour deſcribes, Matth. 13. 20, 21. who received the word chi 
into ſtony ground, were apoſtates out of fear, they heard the word, and with joy received neſ 
it; but having no root in themſelves, they endured but for a while, and when tribulation ; 
and perſecution ariſeth becauſe of the word, preſently they fall off. of 
And there is likewiſe a partial apoſtaſy from chriſtianity, when ſome fundamental ar- any 
ticle of it is denied, whereby, in effect and by conſequence, the whole chriſtian faith is not 
overthrown, Of this Hymeneus and Philetus were guilty, of whom the Apoſtle ſays, Tor 
that they erred concerning the truth, ſaying that the reſurrection was paſt already, and - wh 
thereby overthrew the faith of ſome, 2 Tim. 2. 17, 18. that is, they turned the reſurre&i- tute 
on into an allegory, and did thereby really deſtroy a moſt fundamental article of the ful 
chriſtian religion. ſecc 
So that to make a man an apoſtate, it is not neceſſary that a man ſhould ſolemnly re- ma 


nounce his baptiſm and declare chriſtianity to be falſe; there are ſeveral other ways 
whereby a man might bring himſelf under this guilt, as by a ſilent quitting of his reli- 
gion, and withdrawing himſelf from the communion of all that profeſs it; by denying 
an eſſential doctrine of chriſtianity; by undermining the great end and deſign of it, Wh 
by teaching doctrines which directly tend to encourage men in impenitence, and a wick - they 
ed courſe of life; nay, to authorize all manner of impiety and vice, in telling men 
that whatever they do they cannot fin; for which the primitive Chriſtians did look up- the 

on the Gn9/ticks as no better than apoſtates from chriſtianity ; and tho' they retained Corr 
the name of Chriſtians, yer not to be truly and really ſo. And there is likewiſe a pat- * of tl 
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tial apoſtaſy from the chriſtian religion; of which I ſhall ſpeak under the char 
IId. Head 1 2 which was, to conſider the ſeveral ſorts and degrees of apoſtaſj. XZ obſe 
The higheſt of all, is the renouncing and forſaking of chriſtianity, or of ſome eſſential ſome 
part of it, which is a virtual apoſtaſy from it: But there are ſeveral tendencies towards Gal. 
this, which they who are guilty of, are in ſome degree guilty of this ſin. As, 4 Cbri 
1. Indifferency in religion, and want of all ſort of concernment for it; when a man, than 
though he never quitted his religion, yet is ſo little concerned for it, that a very ſmall oc- 75 


caſion or temptation would make him do it; he is contented to be reckoned in the num- 
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ber of thoſe who profeſs it, ſo long as it is the faſhion, and he finds no great inconve- 
nience by it; but is ſo indifferent in his mind about ir, (like Gallio au minded none of 
thoſe things) that he can turn himſelf into any other ſhape when his intereſt requires 
it; ſo that though he never actually deſerted ir, yet he is a kind of apoſtate, in the pre- 
paration and diſpoſition of his mind: And to ſuch perſons, that title which Slamon 
gives to ſome, may fitly enough be applied, they are backſitders in heart. ; | 
2. Another tendency to this fin, and a great degree of it, is withdrawing from the 
publick marks and teſtimonies of the profeſſion of religion, by forſaking the aſſemblies 
of Chriſtians for the worſhip and ſervice of God, to withdraw our ſelves from thoſe, for 
fear of danger or ſuffering, is a kind of denial of our religion. And this was the caſe of 
ſome in the Apoſtles time, when perſecution grew hot, and the open profeſſion of chri- 
ſtianity dangerous; to avoid this danger, many appeared not in the aſſemblies of Chri- 
ſtians, for fear of being obſerved and brought into trouble for it. This the Apoſtle taxeth 


” ſome for, in this chapter, and ſpeaketh of it as a letting go our profeſſion, and a kind 


of deſerting of chriſtianity, v. 23, 25. Let us hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith with= 
out wavering, not forſaking the aſſembling of our ſelves together, as the manner of ſome 
16. He doth not ſay, they had quitted their profeſſion, but they had but a looſe 
hold of it, and were filently ſtealing away from it. | | 

3. Alight temper of mind, which eaſily receives impreſſions from thoſe who lie in wait 
to deceive and ſeduce men from the truth. When men are not well rooted and eſta- 


bliſhed in religion, they are apt 70 be inveigled by the crafty infinuations of ſeducers, 
to be moved with every wind of doctrine, and to be eafily ſhaken in mind, by every trifling 
piece of ſophiſtry that is confidently obtruded upon them for a weighty argument. 


Now this is a temper of mind which diſpoſeth men to apoſtaſy, and renders them an 
eaſy prey to every one that takes a pleaſure and pride in making proſelytes. Ir is true, 
indeed, a man ſhould always have a mind ready to entertain truth, when it is fairly pro- 
poſed to him: But the main things of religion are ſo plainly revealed, and lie ſo obvious 
to every ordinary capacity, that every man may diſcern them; and when he hath once 
entertained them, ought to be ftedfaſt and unmoveable in them, and not ſuffer himſelf 


to be whiffled out of them by an inſignificant noiſe about the infallibility of a viſible 


church; much leſs ought he to be moved by any man's uncharitableneſs and poſitive- 
- neſs, in damning all that are not of his mind. 


There are ſome things ſo very plain, not only in ſcripture, but the common reaſon 
of mankind, that no ſubtilty of diſcourſe, no pretended authority, or even infallibility of 
any church, ought to ſtagger us in the leaſt about them; as that we ought not, or can- 


not believe any thing in direct contradiction to ſenſe and reaſon; that the people ought 


E | the chriſtian religion, by ſuperinducing, and adding new articles o 
= corruptions and ſuperſtitions in worſhip, and impoſing upon men the belief and practice 
of theſe, as neceſſary to ſalvation. And St. Paul is my warrant for this cenſure, who 


to read and ſtudy the holy ſcriptures; and to ſerve God and pray to him in a language 
which they underſtand; that they ought to receive the ſacrament as our Saviour inſti- 


tured and appointed it, that is, in both kinds; that it can neither be our duty, nor law- 
ful to do that which God hath forbidden, as he hath done the worſhip of images in the 
ſecond commandment, as plainly as words can do it. Upon any one of theſe points, a 
man would fix his foot, and ſtand alone againſt the whole world. | 
4. Another degree of apoſtaſy is, a departure from the purity of the chriſtian doctrine 


and worſhip, in a groſs and notorious manner. This is a partial, though nor a total a- 


poſtaſy from the chriſtian religion, and there have been, and are ſtill ſome in the world, 


Who are juſtly charged with this degree of apoſtaſy from religion; namely ſuch, as tho' 


they retain and profeſs the belief of all the articles of the chriſtian faith, and worſhip the 
only true God, and him whom he hath ſent, Feſus Chriſt, yet have greaty perverted 


faith, and groſs 


chargeth thoſe who added to the chriſtian religion, the neceſſity of circumciſion, and 


1 obſerving the law of Moſes, and thereby perverted the Goſpel of Chriſt, as guilty in 


ſome degree of apoſtaſy from chriſtianity ; for he calls it, preaching another Goſpel, 
Gal. 1. 7, 8. There be ſome that trouble you, and would pervert the Goſpel of 


4 Crit e But tho' we, or an Angel from heaven, preach any other Goſpel to you, 
3 than that which we have preached, let him be accurſed. And thoſe who were ſe- 


duced by theſe teachers, he chargeth them with having in ſome ſort quitted the Goſpel 
of Chriſt, and embraced another Goſpel, ver. 6. I marvel that ye are ſo ſoon remo- 


ved from him that called you into the grace of Chriſt, unto another Goſpel, So 
Vor. II. L Dy that 
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that they who thus pervert and corrupt the chriſtian doctrine or worſhip, are plainly 1 
uilty of a partial apoſtaſy from chriſtianity; and they who quit the purity of the chri- ji 
ſtian doctrine and worſhip, and go over to the communion of thoſe who have thus per- 7 


verted chriſtianity, are in a moſt dangerous ſtate, and in the judgment of St. Paul, are 
in ſome ſort removed unto another Goſpel. I ſhall now proceed in the 
III. Place, to conſider the heinouſneſs of this fin. And it will appear to be very hei- 
nous, if we conſider, what an affront it is to God, and how great a contempt of him. 
When God hath revealed his will ro mankind, and fent no leſs perſon than hrs own Son 
out of his own boſom to do it, and hath given ſuch teſtimonies to him from heaven, b 
Ans and wonders, and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghoft ; when he hath tran 
mitted down to us, ſo faithful a record of this revelation, and of the miracles wrought 
to confirm it, in the books of the holy ſcriptures; and when we our ſelves have ſo often 
declared our firm belief of this revelation: Yet after all this to fall from it, and deny it, 
or any part of it, or to embrace doctrines and practices plainly contrary to it; this cer- 
tainly cannot be done without the greateſt affront and contempt of the teſtimony of God 
himfelf; for it is in effect, and by interpretation, to declare that either we do not believe 
what God ſays, or that we do not fear what he can do. So St. John tells us, 1 Ep. 5. 
10. He that believeth not God, hath made him a lyar, becauſe he beheveth not the re- 
cord which God hath given of his Son. | 
And all along in this epiſtle ro the Hebrews, the Apoſtle ſets himſelf to aggravate this 
ſin; calling it an evil heart of unbelief, to depart from the living God, chap. 3. 12. 
And he frequently calls it fo, z27' 2:4, and by way of eminency, as being of all fins 
the greateſt and moſt heinous. chap. 10. 26. If we fin wilfully, after we have re- 
ceived the knowledge of the truth. That the Apoſtle here ſpeaks of the ſin of apo- x 
ſtaſy, is plain from the whole ſcope of his diſcourſe; for having exhorted them be- z 
fore, ver. 23. fo hold faſt the profeſſion of their faith without wavering, not forſaking the b 
efſembling of tbemſelues together, he immediately adds, for if we fin wilfwlly, after c 
-we have received the knowledge of the truth; that is, if we fall off from chriſti- ſ· 
anity, after we have embraced it. And chap. 12. 1. let us lay afide every weight, ani tl 
the fin which ſo eaſily beſets us, that is, the great ſin of apoſtaſy from religion, to which F 
they were then ſo ſtrongly tempted by that fierce perſecution which attended it; and fi 
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therefore he adds, let us run with patience the race which is ſet before us, that is, let us 

arm our ſelves with patience againſt the ſufferings we are like to meet with in our chri- 
ſtian courſe. To oppoſe the truth, and reſiſt the clear evidence of it, is a great fin, and 
men are juſtly condemned for it. John 3. 19. This is the condemnation, that light in 
come into the world, and men loved darkneſs rather than light: But to deſert the 
truth after we have been convinced of it, to fall pff from the profeſſion of it after ve it: 


have embraced it, is a much greater fin, Oppoſition to the truth, may proceed in a 18 
great meaſure from ignorance and Fer which is a great extenuation; and there- be 
fore St. Paul tells us, that after all his violent perſecution of chriſtianity, te found © he 


mercy becauſe he did it ignorantly and in unbelief. To revolt from the truth, after we 
have made profeſſion of it, after we have known the way of righteouſneſs, to turn from © 
the holy commandment; this is the great aggravation. The Apoſtle makes wilfulneſs, an cal 
uſual ingredient into the fin of apoſtaſy, f we ſin wilfully, after we have received th u 
knowledge of the truth. X 
! | And as this fin is one of the greateſt affrontsto God, ſo it is the higheſt and moſt effec- - the 
| tual diſparagement of religion: For it is not ſo much conſidered, what the enemies of ma 
religion ſpeak againſt it, becauſe they ſpeak evil of the things which they knew not, and 
of which they have had no tryal and experience; but he that falls off from religion 'A 
after he hath made profeſſion of it, declares to the world, that he hath tryed it, and em 
diſlikes it, and pretends to leave it, becauſe he hath not found that truth and goodneſs 2 
in it which he expected, and upon long experience of it, ſees reaſon to prefer another re- 
ligion before it. So that nothing can be more deſpiteful to religion than this, an! to b 
more likely to bring it into contempt; and therefore the Apoſtle (ver. 29. of this chap- Pleg 
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ter) calls ir a trampling under foot the'Son of God, and making the blood of the covenat the 
'a profane thing, and offering deſpite to the ſpirit of grace: For we cannot put 8 


a greater ſcorn upon the Son of God, who revealed this doctrine to the world; not 
upon his blood, which was ſhed to confirm and ſeal the truth of it; and upon the 
Holy Ghoſt, who came down in miraculous gifts to give teſtimony to it; than 
notwithſtanding all this, to renounce this doctrine, and to forſake this ig, 
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Serm. XI. 


But we ſhall yet farther ſee the heinouſneſs of this fin, in the terrible puniſhment it 
expoſeth men to; which was the i | TO 

IV. And /aft thing I propoſed to conſider. And this is repreſented to us in a moſt 
terrible: manner, not only in this epiſtle, but in other places of ſcripture. This fin 
is plac'd in the higheſt rank of pardonable fins, and next to the fin againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt, which our Saviour declares to be abſolutely unpardonable. And indeed the 
ſcripture ſpeaks very doubtfully of the pardonableneſs of this fin, as being near a-kin 
to that againſt the Holy Ghoſt, being ſaid to be an offering deſpite to the ſpirit of grace. 
In the 6th chapter of this epiſtle, ver. 4, 5, 6. the Apoſtle 1 in a very ſevere man- 
ner, concerning the ſtate of thoſe, who had apoſtatized from chriſtianity, after the 
ſolemn profeſſion of it in baptiſm; It is impoſſible for thoſe who were once ue e 
(that is beprized) and have taſted f the heavenly gift, (that is regeneration) and were 
made partakers of the holy Ghoſt ; and have taſted the good word 7 God, and the powers 
of the world to come, (that is, have been inſtructed in the chriſtian. religion, and en- 
ee with the miraculous powers of the goſpel- age, for the Fews uſed to call the 
age of the Meſſias, ſeculum futurum, or, the world to come) it 1s impoſſible for thoſe to 
be renewed again unto repentance; where the leaſt we can underſtand by impaſſible is, 
that it is extremely difficult; for ſo the word impaſſible is ſometimes uſed; as when 
our Saviour ſays, it is impoſſible for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of. heaven. And 
Ch. 10. 26. the Apoſtle ſpeaking of the ſame thing, ſays if we jj willfully, after we 
have received the e . of the truth, there remains no more ſacrifice for fin; that is, 
they who renounce chriſtianity, ſince they reject the only way of expiation, Zhere 
remains no more ſacrifice for their fins. 

St. Peter likewiſe expreſſeth himſelf very ſeverely concerning this ſort of perſons, 
2 Epiſt. 2. 20, 21. For if after they have eſcaped the pollutions of the world, through 
the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Feſus Cbriſt, (that is, after they have been 
brought from heatheniſm to chriſtianity) they are entangled therein again, and over- 
come; the latter end is worſe with them than the beginning. He ſems loth to ſay how 
ſad the condition of ſuch perſons is; but this he tells them, that it is much worſe 
than when they were heathens before; and he gives the reaſon, for it had been better 


for them not to have known the way of righteouſneſs, than after they . known it, to turn 
from the holy commandment delivered unto them. And St. Jobn calls this fin of apo- 


ſtaſy, the fin unto death; and tho he do not forbid Chriſtians to pray for them that 
are guilty of it; yet he will not ſay, that they ſhould: pray for them, 1 Epiſt. 5. 16. 
1f any man ſee his brother fin a fin, which is not unto death, he ſhall ash, he ſhall 


give him life, for them that fin not unto death; there is a fin unto death, I do not ſay, 


that he ſhall pray for it. Now that by this fin unto death, the Apoſtle means apo- 
ſtaſy from the chriſtian religion to idolatry, is moſt probable from what follows, ver. 
18. we know that whoſoever is born of God, finneth not, (that is, this fin unto death) but 
he that is begotten of God keepeth himſelf, and the wicked one toucheth him not, (that is, 
he is preſerved from idolatry, unto which the devil had ſeduced fo great a part of 
mankind) and we know that we are of God, and the whole world, 6» T® ond ve. Tu 
ts under the dominion of that wicked one, (viz. the devil, whom the ſcripture elſewhere 
calls the God of this world;) and we know that the Son of God is come, and hath given 
us an underſianding, that we may know him that is true, (that is, hath brought us 
from the worſhip of falſe Gods to the knowledge and worſhip of the true God) and 


= then he concludes, little children, keep your ſelves from idols; which caution hath no 


manner of dependence upon what went before, unleſs we underſtand the fin unto 
death, in this ſenſe; and it is the more probable, that it is ſo to be underſtood, 
becauſe apoſtaſy is ſo often in this epy/tle to the Hebrews called the fin, by way of 


4 = <minency, as it is here, by St. John, whoſoever is born of God, ſinneth not. 


So chat at the very beſt, the ſcripture ſpeaks doubtfully of the pardon of this ſin; 


; & | however, that the puniſhment of it, unrepented of, ſhall be very dreadful. It ſeems 


to be mildly expreſt here in the text, If any man draw back, my ſoul ſhall have no 
pleaſure in bim: But it is the more ſevere, for being expreſt ſo mildly, according to 
the intention of the figure here uſed; and therefore in the next words, this expreſ- 
ſion of God's taking no pleaſure in ſuch perſons, is explained by their utter ruin and 
aye 7 I 45 5 not of them that draw back unto perdition. And in ſeveral 

$ Or this eps/te, there are very ſevere paſl to this purpoſe ; chap. 2. 2, 3. I 
. w ſpoken by Angels was ſtedfaſt, and ors rang and. Hebeln, aha 
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a juſt recompenſe of reward ; how ſhall we eſcape, if we neglect ſo great ſalvation? 
And chap. 10. 26, 27. If we fin wilfully, after we have received the knowledge of the 


The Danger of Apoſtaſy Serm. XI. 


n 


truth, there remaineth no more ſacrifice for fin; but a certain fearful hoking for of 


judgment, and fiery indignation, which ſhall devour the adverſary. He that deſpiſed 


Moſes's law, dyed without mercy, under tws or three witneſſes; of how much ſorer pu- 
niſhment, ſuppoſe ye, ſhall he be thought worthy, that hath trodden under foot the 
Son of Cod? &c. For we know hini who hath jaid, vengeance is mine, I will recom- 


pence ſaith the Lord: And again, The Lord ſhall judge his people. It is a fearful 


Hing to fall into the hands of the living God, What can be more ſevere and terrible 
than theſe expreſſions ? . 

I will mention but one text more, and that is Rev. 21.8. where in the catalogue 
of great finners, thoſe who apoſtatize from religion, out of fear, do lead the van: 
He that overcometh ſhall inherit all things, (which is elſewhere in this book expreſt, 
by continuing faithful unto the death ;) He that overcometh ſhall inherit all things; and 
T will be his God, and he ſhall be my Son: But the fearful, and unbelieving, and 


i 4 > 0 
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the abominable, and whoremongers, and ſorcerers, and idolaters, and all lyars, ſhall _ {9 


have their part in the lake, which burneth with fire and brimſtone, which is the ſecond 
death. The fearful, and unbelievers, and lyars, that is, they who out of fear relapſe 
into infidelity, and abide not in the truth, ſhall be reckoned in the firſt rank of 
offenders, and be puniſhed accordingly. 

And thus I have done with the four things I propounded to ſpeak to, from theſe 
words; the nature of apoſtaſy; the ſeveral ſteps and degrees of it; the heinous 


nature of this fin; the danger of it, and the terrible puniſhment it expoſeth men to. 


And is there any need now, to exhort men 70 hold faſt the profeſſion of faith when 
the danger of drawing back is ſo evident, and ſo terrible? or is there any reaſon and 
occaſion for it? certainly there is no great danger amongſt us, of mens apoſtatizing from 
chriſtianity, and turning Fews, or Turks, or Heathens; I do not think there is, but yer 
for all that, we are not free from the danger of apoſtaſy ; there is great danger, not of 
mens apoſtatizing from one religion to another, but from religion to infidelity and athe- 
iſm; and of this worſt kind of apoſtaſy of all other, I wiſh the age we live in had not 
afforded us too many inſtances. Ir 1s greatly to be lamented, that among thoſe who 
have profeſs'd chriſtianity, any ſhould be found that ſhould make it their endeavour to 
undermine the great principles of all religion; the belief of a God, and his providence; 


and of the immortality of the ſouls of men; and a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after E 


this life; and to bring the moſt ſerious matters in the world into contempt, and to turn 


them into jeſt and raillery. This is not only a renouncing of chriſtianity, the religion 
which God hath revealed, but even of the religion which is born with us, and the prin- 7? 
ciples and notions which God hath planted in every man's mind: This is an impiety of 


the firſt magnitude, and not to be mentioned without grief and horror; and this, it is to 


be feared, hath had a great hand in thoſe great calamities which our eyes have ſeen; and © 
I pray God it do not draw down ſtill more and greater judgments upon this nation: But 
I hope there are none here that need to be cautioned againſt this horrible impiety, and 
higheſt degree of apoſtaſy from the living God. That which people are much more in 
danger of, is apoſtaſy from the purity of the chriſtian doctrine and worſhip, ſo happily 7 
recovered by a regular reformation, and eſtabliſhed among us by all the authority that 
laws, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, can give it; and which, in truth, is no other than the 7 
ancient and primitive chriſtianity ; I ſay, a defection from this, to thoſe groſs errors ang 


ſuperſtitions, which the reformation had pared off, and freed us from. I do not ſay, | 
that this is a total apoſtaſy from chriſtianity; bur it is a partial apoſtaſy and defection, 
and a very dangerous one; and that thoſe, who, after they have received the knowledge 
of the truth, fall off from it into thoſe errors and corruptions, are highly guilty before 


God, and their condition certainly worſe, and more dangerous, than of thoſe who are 


brought up in thoſe errors and ſuperſtitions, and never knew better; for there are ter: 


rible threatnings in ſcripture againſt thoſe who fall away from the truth, which they 4 
once embraced, and were convinced of; If we fin wilfully, after we have received the 3 


knowledge of the truth, &c. and if any man draw back, my ſoul ſhall have no pleaſure in him. 
God conſiders every man's advantages and opportunities of knowledge, and their 
diſadvantages likewiſe ; and makes all reaſonable allowances for them ; and for men to 
continue in the errors they have been always brought up in, or, which comes much 
to one, in errors which they were led into by principles eaſily infuſed into them, _ 
| x they 
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14 they were in any meaſure competent judges of thoſe matters; I ſay for ſuch perſons to 


continue in thoſe errors, and to oppoſe and reject the contrary truths, againſt which, by 


© heir education, they have received ſo ſtrong and violent a prejudice, this may be in a 


great degree excuſable, and find pardon with God, upon a general repentance for all ſins, 


boch known and unknown, and cannot be reaſonably charged with the guilt of this great 


ſn of apoſtaſy: But not to abide in the truth, after we have entertained and profeſſed 
it, having ſufficient means and advantages of knowing it, hath no excuſe. 


I would not be raſh in condemning particular perſons of any ſociety or communion 


11 of Chriſtians, provided they be ſincerely devout, and juſt, and ſober, to the beſt of their 
wowiedge; I had much rather leave them to God, whoſe mercies are great, than to 


paſs an uncharitable cenſure upon them, as to their eternal ſtate and condition: But the 
caſe is far otherwiſe, where the opportunities of knowledge are afforded to men, and 


4 men love darkneſs rather than light ; for they who have the means and advantages of 
” knowing their maſter's will, are anſwerable to God as if they had known it; becauſe 

if they had not been groſsly negligent, and wanting to themſelves, they might have 
> known it. 


And this, I fear, is the caſe of the generality of thoſe who have been bred up to years 


of conſideration and choice in the reformed religion, and forſake it; becauſe they do it 
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without ſufficient reaſon, and there are invincible objections againſt it: They do it with- 
out ſufficient reaſon; becauſe every one amongſt us, knows, or may know upon very little 
enquiry, that we hold all the articles of the faith, which are contained in the ancient 
creeds of the chriſtian church, and into which all Chriſtians are baprized ; that we in- 
culcate upon men the neceſſity of a good life, and of fincere repentance, and perfect 
contrition for our fins, ſuch as is followed with real reformation and amendment of our 
lives, and that, without this, no man can be ſaved by any device whatſoever. 

Now what reaſon can any man have, to queſtion whether he may be ſaved in that 
faith which ſaved the firſt Chriſtians, and by believing the twelve articles of the Apoſtles 
creed, though he cannot ſwallow the twelve articles which are added to it in the creed 
of Pope Pius IV, every one of which, beſides many and great corruptions and ſuperſti- 
tions in worſhip, are ſo many and invincible objections againſt the communion of the 
Roman church, as I could particularly ſhew, if it had not been already done, in ſo many 
learned treatiſes upon this argument ? What is there then, that ſhould move any reaſon- 
able man to forſake the communion of our church, and to quit the reformed religion ? 

There are three things chiefly with which they endeavour to amuſe and affright 
weaker minds. | C We. 

I. A great noiſe of infallibility, which, they tell us, is ſo excellent a means to deter- 
mine and put an end to all differences. To which I ſhall at preſent only object this pre- 


jucdice; that there are not wider and hotter differences among us, about any thing what- 


© ſoever, than are amongſt them, about this admirable means of ending all differences; 
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5 ; as, where this infallibility is ſeated, that men may know how to have recourſe to it, for 
the ending of differences. 


2. They endeavour to fright men with the danger of ſchiſm. But every man knows, 


>= that the guilt of ſchiſm lies at their door, who impoſe ſinful articles of communion ; and 
not upon them, who, for fear of ſinning againſt God, cannot ſubmit to thoſe articles; 
which we have done, and till are ready to make good, to be the caſe betwixt us and 
the church of Rome. But, | | 


3- The terrible engine of all is, their poſitive and confident damning of all that live 


and die out of the communion of their church. This J have fully ſpoken to upon ano- 
ther occaſion, and therefore ſhall only ſay at preſent, that every man ought to have 
better thoughts of God, than to believe, that he, who delighteth not in the death of 

ſinners, and would have all men to be ſaved, and come to the knowledge of the truth, 
will confirm the ſentence of ſuch uncharitable men, as take upon them to condemn 


men for thoſe things, for which our Saviour in his Goſpel condemns no man. And 


of all things in the world, one would think that the uncharitableneſs of any church 
ſhould be an argument to no man to run into its communion. 


I ſhall conclude with the Apoſtle's exhortation, verſe the 23d of this chapter, let us 
Hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering ; and provoke one another to 
f charity and good works ; and ſo much the more, becauſe the day approacheth, in which 
= God will judge the faith and lives of men by FJeſus Chriſt, according to his Goſpel. 
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MAr TH. xvi. 24. 


Then ſaia Jeſus unto his Diſciples, If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himſelf, and take up his croſs, and follow. me. 


1 HEN ſaid Jeſus to his Diſciples, that is, upon occaſion of his former dif. 


courſe with them, wherein he had acquainted them with his approaching 
paſſion, that he muſt ſhortly go up to Feru/alem, and there ſuffer many 
things of the elders and chief” prieſts and ſcribes, and at laſt be put to death 
by them; then ſaid Feſus to his Diſciples, If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himſelf, and take up his croſs, and follow me. . 
any man will come after me, or follow me; that is, if any man will be my di- d 
ciple, and undertake the profeſſion of my religion; if any man chuſe and reſolve ro 
be a Chriſtian; he muſt be ſo upon theſe terms, he muſt deny him/#lf, and take up 
ft his croſs and follow me; he muſt follow me in ſelf-denial and ſuffering. - 
. In the handling of theſe words, I ſhall do theſe four things. br 45266 
I. I ſhall conſider the way and method which our Saviour uſeth in making proſelytes, 
| and gaining men over to his religion. He offers no manner of force. and violence to 
| compel them to the profeſſion of his religion: but fairly offers it to their conſideration WE 
and choice, and tells them plainly upon what terms they muſt be his diſciples; and i 
they he contented and refolved to ſubmit to theſe terms, well; if not, ir is in vain toe 
follow him any longer: for'they cannot be his diſciples. OOTY or ne 77 
I. I ſhall endeavour to explain this duty of ſelf-denial, expreſs'd in theſe words, 1 RE 
him deny himſelf, and take up his croſs and follow me. 8 
IH. I ſhall conſider the ſtrict and indiſpenſable obligation of it, whenever we are 
called to it; Mitbout this e cannot be Chrifts difeiples* If any will come after mo, or 
be my diſciple, let him deny himſelf. | | | = 
IV. I ſhall endeavour to vindicate the reaſonableneſs of this precept of felf-denial and 
ſuffering for Chrift, which at firſt appearance, may feem to be ſo very harſh and difli- 
cult; and I ſhall go over theſe particulars as briefly as I can. . 
I. We will confider the way and method which our Saviour here uſeth in making 
ytes, and gaining men over to his religion. He offers no manner of force and vio- 
to compel men to the profeſſion of his religion; but fairly propoſeth it to their con- 
ſideration and choice, telling them plainly upon what terms they muſt be his diſciples; ii . 
they like them, and are content, and reſolved to ſubmit to them, well; he is willing to 
receive them, and oαn them for his difciples: If not, it is in vain to follow him any lon- 
ger: For they sannot be his diſciples. As, on the one hand, he offers them no worldly 
erment and advantage to entice them into his religion, and to tempt them outwardly BY 
to profeſs what they do not inwardly believe; fo, on the other hand, he does not hale i 
and drag them by force, and awe them by the terrors of torture and death to fign the 
chtiſtian faith, tho' moſt undoubtedly true, and to confeſs with their mouths, and ſub» 
ſcribe with their hands, what they do not believe in their hearts. He did not obtrude 
his ſacraments upon them, and plunge them into the water to baptize them, whether 
they would or no, and thruſt the ſacrament of bread into their mouths; as if men might i 
be worthy receivers of that bleſſed facramenc, whether they receive it willingly or no. 
Our bleſſed Saviour, the author and founder of our religion, made yſe of none of theſe 
ways of violence, ſo contrary to the nature of man, and of all religion, eſpecially ol 
chriſtianity, and firred'@nly to malce men hypocrites, but not converts, he only fays, 
any man will be my diſciple; he uſeth no arguments, but ſuch as axe ſpiritual, and 
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® roper to work upon the minds and conſciences of men. For as his kingdom was not 
p {bis world, ſo neither are the motives: and arguments to induce men to be his ſub- 


= 1 jects, taken from this world; but from the endleſs rewards and puniſhments of another. 
De weapons which he made uſe of to ſubdue men to the obedience of faith, were 
not carnal; and yet they were mighty through God, to conquer the obſtinacy and infide- 
lity of men. This great and infallible teacher, who certainly came from God, all that 
he does, is to propoſe his religion to men, with ſuch evidence and ſuch arguments as are 
proper to convince men of the truth and goodneſs of it, and to perſuade men to embrace 
it; and he acquaints them likewiſe with all the worldly diſadvantages of it, and the ha- 
zards and ſufferings that would attend it; and now if upon full conſideration they will 
= make his religion their free choice, and become his diſciples, he is willing to receive 
them; if they will not, he underſtands the nature of religion better, than to go about 
WE to force it upon men, whether they will or no. | 
. II. I ſhall endeavour to explain this duty or precept of ſelf-denial, expreſſed in theſe 
words, Let him deny himſelſ, and take up his croſs. Theſe are difficult terms, for a man 
50 deny himſelf, and take up bis own croſs, that is, willingly to ſubmit to all thoſe ſuffer- 
== ings which the malice of men may inflict for the ſake of Chriſt and his reli- 
gion. For this expreſſion of taking up one's croſs, is an alluſion to the Roman cuſtom, 
= which was this, that he that was condemned to be crucified, was to take his croſs upon 
his ſhoulders, agd to carry it to the place of execution; this the Feu made our Saviour 
to do, as we read Jobn 19. 17. till that he was ready to faint under it, and leſt he ſhould 
die away before he was nailed to the croſs, they compelled Simon of Cyrene to carry it 
for him, as is declared by the other Evangeliſts ; and yet he tells them, they tat will be 
bis diſciples, muſt follow him, bearing their own crofs, that 1s, being ready (it God call 
them to it) to ſubmit to the like ſufferings for him and his truth, which he was ſhortly 
to undergo for the truth and their ſakes. 
© But tho theſe terms ſeem very hard; yet they are not unreaſonable, as I ſhall ſhew in 
, the concluſion of this diſcourſe. Some indeed have made them ſo by extending this (el f- 
dienial too far, attending more to the latitude of the words, than to the meaning and ſcope 
of our Saviour's diſcourſe: For there is no doubt but that there are a great many things, 
» X& which may properly enough be called ſelf-denial, which yet our Saviour never intended 
co oblige/Chriſtians to. It is, no doubt, great ſelf-denial, for a man, without any ne- 
== cefiity, to deny himſelf the neceſſary ſupports of life; for a man to ſttarve and make 
away himſelf: But ino man certainly ever imagined, that our Saviour ever intended by 
this precept to enjoyn this kind of ſelf-denial. 
= Ir is plain then, that there is no reaſon or neceſſity to extend this precept of our Sa- 
viour concerning ſelf-denial, to every thing that may properly enough be called by that 
name; and therefore this precept muſt be limited by the plain ſcope and intendment 
. ot our Saviour's diſcourſe; and no man can argue thus; ſuch a thing is. ſelfdenial, there- 
== foreour Saviour requires it of his diſciples: For our Saviour doth not here require all kinds 
olf ſelf-denial; but limits it by his diſcourſe to one certain kind, beyond which, ſelf- 
== denial is no duty by virtue of this text; and therefore, for our clearer underſtanding of 
== this precept of ſelf-denial, Iſhall do theſe to things. 
6 Fir, Remove ſome forts of ſelf-denial, which are inſtanced in by ſome, as intended 
in this precept. 
== Secondly, I ſhall ſhew what kind of ſelf-denial that is, which our Saviour here intends. 
FHirſt, There are ſeveral things brought under this precept of ſelf-denial, which were 
never intended by our Saviour. I ſhall inſtance in two or three things, which are 
moſt frequently inſiſted upon, and ſome of them by very devout and well-meaning men; 
gas, that in matters of faith, we ſhould deny and renounce our own ſenſes and our rea- 
W fon ; nay, that we ſhould: be content to renounce our own eternal happineſs, and be wil- 
ng to be damned for the glory of God and the good of our brethren. But all theſe 
are ſo apparently and groſly unreaſonable, that it is a wonder that any one ſhould ever 
take them for inſtances of that ſelf-· denial which our Saviour requires; eſpecially conſider- 
ing, that in all his di ſcourſe of ſelf- denial, he does not ſo much as glance at any of theſe 
inſtances, or any thing like to them. | 
1, Some comprehend under ſelf-denial, the denying and renouncing our own ſenſes in 
matters of faith. And if this could be made out to be intended by our Saviour in this 
Precept, we needed not diſpute any of the other inſtances. For he that renounceth the 
certainty of ſenſe, ſo as not to believe what he ſees, may after this renounce and deny 
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any thing. For the evidence of ſenſe is more clear and unqueſtionable than that of faith, 
as the ſcripture frequently intimates; as John 20. 29. where our Saviour reproves To- 
mas, for refuſing to believe his reſurrection, upon any leſs evidence than that of ſenſe; 
Becauſe thou haſt ſeen, thou haſt believed : Bleſſed are they which have not ſeen, and yet 
have believed; which plainly ſuppoſeth the evidence of ſenſe to be the higheſt and 
cleareſt degree of evidence. So likewiſe that of St. Paul, 2 Cor. 5. 7. We walk by 
faith and not by fight ; where the evidence of faith, as that which is more imperfect 


and obſcure, is oppoſed to that of fight, as more clear and certain. So that to believe 


any article of faith, in contradiction to the clear evidence of ſenſe, is contrary tothe very 
nature of aſſent, which always yields to the greateſt and cleareſt evidence. 2 

Beſides that our belief of religion is at laſt reſolved into the certainty of ſenſe : So that 
by renouncing Hat, we deſtroy and undermine the very foundation of our faith. One 
of the plaineſt and principal proofs of the being of God (which is the firſt and fun- 
damental article of all religion) relies upon the certainty of ſenſe, namely the frame of 
this viſible world, by the contemplation whereof we are led to the acknowledgment of 
the inviſible author of it. So St. Paul tells us, Rom. 1. 20. That the inviſible things of 
God, from the creation of the world, are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things 
which are made, even his eternal peer and Godbead, | . 

And the great external evidence of the chriſtian religion, I mean miracles, is at laſt 
reſolved into the certainty of fen!e, without which we can have no aſſurance that any 
miracle was wrought for the confirmation of it, 

And the knowledge likewiſe of the chriſtian faith is conveyed to us by our ſenſes ; the 
evidence whereof if it be uncertain, takes away all certainty of faith. How ſhall they 
believe, ſaith St. Paul, Rom. 10. 14. How ſhall they believe in him, of whom they have 
not heard? And ver. 17. So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God. So that to deny and renounce our ſenſes in matters of faith, is to take away the 
main pillar and foundation of it. 

2. Others, almoſt with equal abſurdity, would comprehend under our Saviour's pre- 
cept of ſelf-denial, the denying and renouncing of our reaſon in matters of faith. And 
this is ſelf-denial with a witneſs, for a man to deny his own reaſon, for it is to deny him- 
ſelf to be a man, This ſurely is a very great miſtake, and tho' the ground of it may 
be innocent; yet the conſequences of it, and the diſcourſes upon it, are very abſurd. 

The ground of the miſtake is this. Men think they deny their own reaſon, when they 
aſſent to the revelation of God in ſuch things, as their own reaſon could neither have 
diſcovered, nor is able to give the reaſon of: Whereas in this caſe, a man is fo far from 
denying his own reaſon, that he does that which is moſt agreeable to it. For what 
more reaſonable than to believe whatever we are ſufficiefitly aſſur'd is reveal'd to us by 
God, who can neither be deceived himſelf, nor deceive us ? 

But tho' the ground of this miſtake may be innocent, yet the conſequences of it are 
molt abſurd and dangerous. For if we are to renounce our reaſon in mattters of faich, 
then we are bound to believe without reaſon, which no man can do; or if he could, then 
faith would be unreaſonable, and infidelity reaſonable. So that this inſtance likewiſe 
of ſelf-denial, to renounce and deny our own reaſon, as it is no where expreſt, ſo it can- 
not reaſonably be thought to be intended by our Saviour in this precept. 


3. Nor doth this precept of ſelf-denial require men to be content to renounce their | 


own eternal happineſs, and to be willing to be damned for the glory of God, and the 


good of their brethren, If this were the meaning of this precept, we might juſtly ſay, | 
as the diſciples did to our Saviour, in another caſe, this is a hard ſaying, and who cat | 
bear it? The very thought of this is enough to make humane nature to tremble at its | 
very foundation. For the deepeſt principle that God hath planted in our nature is the | 
defire of our own preſervation and happineſs, and into this the force of all laws, and the 


reaſon of all our duty is at laſt reſolved. 
From whence it plainly follows, that it can be no man's duty in any caſe to renounce 
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his own happineſs, and to be content to be for ever miſerable; becauſe if once this be 


made a duty, there will be no argument left, to perſuade any man to it. For the moſt 
powerful arguments, that God ever uſed, to perſuade men to any thing, are the promiſe 
of eternal happineſs, and the terror of everlaſting torments: But if this were a mans Plainl 
ext, a 


duty, to be content to be miſerable for ever, neither of theſe arguments would be of force 
ſufficient to perſuade a man to it. | 
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The firſt of theſe, namely the promiſe of eternal happineſs, could fignifie nothing to 
him that is to be eternally miſerable ; becauſe if he be to be ſo, it is impoſſible that he 
ſhould ever have the benefit of that promiſe ; and the threatning of eternal miſery, could 
be no argument in this caſe ; becauſe the duty is juſt as difficult, as the argument is pow- 
erful, and no man can be moved to ſubmit to any thing that is grievous and terrible, but 
by ſomething that is more terrible; for if it be not, it is the ſame thing, whether he ſub- 
mit to it, or not; and then no man can be content to be eternally miſerable, only for 
the fear of being ſo ; for this would be for a man to run himſelf upon that very incon- 
venience which he is ſo much afraid of; and 'tis madneſs for a man to die for fear of 
death. Quris novus hic furor eſt, ne moriare, mori? ESR 

By this it plainly appears, how unreaſonable it is to imagine, that by this precept of 
ſelf-denial, our Saviour ſhould require men to renounce everlaſting happineſs, and to be 
content to be miſerable for ever, upon any account whatſoever ; becauſe this were to 
ſuppoſe, that God hath impoſed that upon us as a duty, to oblige us whereto there can 
be no argument offer'd, that can be powerful enough. | 

As for the glory of God, which is pretended to be the reaſon, it is an impoſſible ſup- 

oſition; becauſe it cannot be for the glory of God, to make a creature for ever miſe- 
rable, that ſhall not by his wilful obſtinacy and impenitence deſerve to be ſo. But this 
is only caſt in to add weight. a 

The other reaſon of the good and ſalvation of our brethren, is the only conſideration for 
which there is any manner of colour from ſcripture; and two inſtances are alledged to 
this purpoſe, of two very excellent perſons, that ſeem to have deſired this, and to have 
ſubmitted to it; and therefore it is not ſo unreaſonable as we would make it, that our 


Saviour ſhould enjoyn it as a duty. The inſtances alledged are theſe. Moſes deſired of 


God that he might be blotted-out of the book of life, rather than the people of 1/rael, 
whom he had conducted and governed ſo long, ſhould be deſtroyed: and in the New 
Teſtament, St. Paul tells us, that he could w1ſh, that himſelf were accurſed from Chriſt 


For his brethren; ſo earneſt a deſire had he of their ſalvation. 


But neither of theſe inſtances are of force ſufficient to overthrow the reaſons of my for- 
mer diſcourſe; for the deſire of Moſes amounts only to a ſubmiſſion to a temporal death, 
that his nation might be ſaved from a temporal ruin. For the expreſſion of blotting 
out of the book of life, is of the ſame importance with thoſe phraſes ſo frequently uſed 
in the Old Teſtament, of blotting out from the face of the earth, and blotting out 
one's name from under heaven, which ſignifie no more than temporal death and de- 
ſtruction; and then Me/es's wiſh was reaſonable and generous, and ſignifies no more, but 
that he was willing, if God pleaſed, to die to ſave the nation. 

As for St. Paul's wiſh of being accurſed from Chrift, it is plainly an hyperbolical 
expreſſion of his great affection to his country-men the Jeus, and his zeal for their 
ſalvation, which was ſo great, that if it had been athing reaſonable and lawful, he could 
have wiſh'd the greateſt evil to himſelf for their ſakes ; and therefore it is obſervable, 
that it is not a poſitive and abſolute wiſh, but expreſt in the uſual form of uſhering in an 
hyperbole; I could wiſh; juſt as we are wont to ſay, when we would expreſs a thing to 
the height, which is not fit, nor intended to be done by us, I could wiſh, ſo or ſo ; I 


could even afford to do this or that; which kind of ſpeeches, no man takes for a ſtrict 


and preciſe declaration of our minds, but for a figurative expreſſion of a great paſſion. 
And thusI have done with the it thing I propoſed for the explication of this precept, 
or duty of ſelf-denial, which was to remove ſome ſorts of ſelf-denial, which by ſome are 


frequently inſtanced in, as intended by our Saviour in this precept. I proceed now to the 
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Second thing I propoſed, which is to declare poſitively, what that ſelf-denial is, which 


bur Saviour here intends; and 'tis plainly this, and nothing but this; that we ſhould be 


willing to part with all earthly comforts and conveniences, to quit all our temporal inte- 
reſts and enjoyments, and even life itſelf, for the ſake of Chriſt and his religion ; this our 
Saviour means, by denying our ſelves: And then (which is much the ſame with the o- 
ther) that we ſhould be willing to bear any temporal inconvenience and ſuffering upon 
the ſame account; this 7s 0 take up our croſs and follow him. 

And that this is the full meaning of theſe two phraſes, of denying our ſelves, and taking 


% our croſs, will clearly appear, by conſidering the particular inſtances, which our Sa- 
> Viour gives of this ſelf-denial, whenever he hath occaſion to ſpeak of it, by which you will 

* plainly ſee, that theſe expreſſions amount to no more than I have ſaid. Even here in the 
ext, after our Saviour had told his Diſciples, that he that would come after him, muſt 
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deny bimſelf and take up his croſs ; It follows immediately, For whoſoever will ſave 
his life, ſhall loſe it; and whoſoever will laſe his life for my ſake, ſhall find it. 
You ſee here, that he inſtanceth in parting with our lives for him, as the higheſt piece 
of ſelf-denial, which he requires. And he himſelf elſewhere tells us, that greater love I 
than this hath no man, that d man lay down his life for his friend. Elſewhere he inſtan- | 
ceth in quitting our neareſt relations for his ſake, Luke 14. 26, 27. If any man come to 

me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife and children, and brethren and 

fifters, yea and his own life alſo, be cannot be my diſciple ; and whoſoever doth not bear 

his croſs and come after me, he cannot be my diſciple. | 


ſake houſes, or brethren, or ſiſters, or father or mother, or wife or children, or lands 
for my names ſake ; by all which it appears that this ſelf-denial which our Saviour here 


Which expreſſions, of hating father and mother, and other relations, and even 
life it ſelf, are not to be underſtood rigorouſly, and in an abſolute ſenſe, but comparative- 
ly ; for it is an Hebrew manner of ſpeech, to expreſs that abſolutely, which is meant 
only comparatively; and ſo our Saviour explains himſelf in a parallel text to this, Matth, 
to. 37, 38. He that loveth father and mother more than me, is not worthy of me; be that 
loveth fon or daughter, more than me, is not worthy of me; and be that taketh not 
his croſs and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. In another place our Saviour 
inſtanceth in quitting our eſtates for his ſake, Math. 19. 29. Every one that ſhall for- 


( 
requires of his diſciples, is to be extended no farther, than to a readineſs and willing- 
neſs, whenever God ſhall call us to it, to quit all our temporal intereſts and enjoyments, $7 
and even life it ſelf, the deareſt of all other, and to ſubmit to any temporal inconvenience 0 
and ſuffering for his ſake. And thus much for the explication of the precept here in a 
the text. I proceed in the 

IIId. place, to conſider the ſtrict and indiſpenſable obligation of this precept of ſelf- f 
denial, and ſuffering for Chriſt and his truth, rather than to forſake and renounce them. f 
If any man will come after me, or be my diſciple, let him deny himſelf, and take up his ſ 
croſs and follow me ; that is, upon theſe terms he muſt be my diſciple, in this manner * 
he muſt follow me; and in the text I mention'd before, he declares again, that he that 0 
is not ready to quit all his relations and even life itſelf for his ſake, 7s not worthy of him, oy 
and cannot be bis diſciple ; and whoſoever doth not bear his croſs, and come after him, h; 
cannot be his diſciple ; ſo that we cannot be the diſciples of Chriſt, nor be worthy to th 
be called by his name, if we be not ready thus to deny our ſelves for his ſake : And not th 
only ſo; but if for fear of the croſs, or of any temporal ſufferings, we ſhould renounce 4 
and deny him, he threatens #9 deny us before his Father which is in heaven, (i. e.) to . 
deprive us of eternal life, and to ſentence us to everlaſting miſery, Matth. 10. 3 2. M ho- Ko 
ſoever ſhall confefs me before men, him will J confeſs before my Father which is in to 
heaven : But whoſoever ſhall deny me before men, him will J alfo deny before n an 
Father which is in heaven ; and Mark. 8. 38. Whoſoever ſhall be aſhamed of me, the 
and of my words, in this adulterous and ſinful generation, of him alſo ſhall the Son Af 
of man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the Glory of his Father, with his holy Angels : feri, 
that is, when he cometh to judge the world: they ſhall not be able to ſtand in that ol 
judgment; for that by his be:ng aſhamed of them, is meant, that they ſhall be con- to 0 
demned by him, is plain from what goes before, ver. 26, 27. What ſhall it profit witl 


man, if he ſhall gain the whole world, and loſe his own foul ? or what ſhall a man chaj 
give in exchange for his ſoul ? and then it follows, Whoſoever therefore ſhall be aſhamed that 


of me, and of my words. | goed 

But becauſe ſome have the confidence to tell the world, that our Saviour doth not Apo 
require thus much of Chriſtians; but all that he obligeth us to, is to believe in him in A 
our hearts, but not to make any outward profeſſion of his religion, when the magiſtrate even 
forbids it, and we are in danger of ſuffering for it; I ſhall therefore briefly examine man 


what is pretended for fo ſtrange an aſſertion, and ſo directly contrary to the whole man 


tenor of the Goſpel, and to the expreſs words of our Saviour. him, 
The author of the book called the Leviathan tells us, that we are not only not ſonab 
bound to confeſs Chriſt, but we are obliged to deny him, in caſe the magiſtrate requireth God- 


us ſo to do: his words are theſe ; What i, the ſovereign forbid us to believe in Chriftf 3 
he anſwers, Such forbidding is of no ect, becauſe belief and unbelief never follow | 2 
mens commands. But what (lays he) if we be commanded by our lawful prince # 
ay with our tongues we believe not; muſt we obey ſuch commands? To this he an- 
ſwers, that profeſſion with the tongue is but an external thing, and no more than ny 3 
f N ; | | other 4 
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other geſture, whereby we ſignifie our obedience, and <verein a Chriſtian, holding firmly 
in his heart the faith of Chrift, hath the ſame liberty which the Prophet Eliſha al- 
Inved to Naaman. But what then (lays he) ſhall J anſiber to our Saviour, ſaving, 
Whoſoever denieth me before men, him will I deny before my Father which is in 
heaven ? his anſwer is, lis we may ſay, that whatſoever a ſubjef is compell'd to in 
obedience to his ſovereign, and does it not in order to his own mind, but the law of 
bis countrey, the action is not his, but his ſovereign's; nor is it he that in this caſe de- 
mes Chriſt before men, but his governour, and the laws of his countrey. 

But can any man, that in good earneſt pays any degree of reverence to our bleſſed Sa- 
viour and his religion, think to baffle ſuch plain words by ſo frivolous an anſwer? there 
is no man doubts, but if the magiſtrate ſhould command men to deny Chriſt, he would be 
guilty of a great ſin in ſo doing: But if we muſt obey God rather than men, and every 
man muſt give an account of himſelf to God; how will this excuſe him that denies 
Chriſt, or breaks any other commandment of God upon the command of the magiſtrate? 


And to put the matter out of all doubt, that our Saviour forbids all that will be his diſ- 


ciples upon pain of damnation, to deny him, tho' the magiſtrate ſhould command them 


to do ſo, it is very obſervable, that in that very place where he ſpeaks of confeſſing or 


denying him before men, he puts this very caſe of their being brought before kings and 
governours for confeſſing him, Matth. 10. 17. Beware (ſays he) 75 men, for they will 
deliver you up to the councils, and they will ſcourge you in their ſynagogues; and 
ye ſhall be brought before governours and kings for my ſake for a teſtimony againſt them 
and the Gentiles, But what teſtimony would this be againſt them, if Chriſtians were 
bound to deny Chriſt at their command? But our Saviour goes on, and tells them how 
they ought to demean themſelves, when they were brought before kings and gover- 
nours, ver. 19. But when they ſhall deliver you up, take ye no thought how or what ye 
ſhall ſpeak, for it ſhall be given you in that very hour what you ſhall ſpeak. But 
what need of any ſuch extraordinary aſſiſtance in the caſe, if they had nothing 
to do but to deny him, when they were required by the magiſtrate to do it? And 
then (proceeding in the ſame diſcourſe) he bids them, ver. 28. Not to fear them that 
can kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do; that is, not to den 

him, for fear of any temporal wage axe or ſuffering the magiſtrate could inflict upon 
them; but to fear and obey him who can deſtroy body and ſoul in hell. And upon 
this diſcourſe our Saviour concludes, ver. 32, 33. Whoſvever therefore ſhall confeſs me 
before men, him will I confeſs alſo before my Father which is in heaven : but who« 


Joever ſhall deny me before men, him will J alſo deny before my Father which is in 


heaven. And now can any thing be plainer, than that our Saviour requires his diſciples 
to make confeſſion of him before kings and governours, and not to deny him for fear of 
any thing which they can do to them? But let us enquire a little farther, and ſee how 
the Apoſtles, who received this precept from our Saviour himſelf, did underſtand ir. 
Acts 4. 14. We find Peter and John ſummoned before the Fewi/h magiſtrates, who 


ftrietly commanded them not to ſpeak at all, nor teach in the name of Feſus. But Peter and 


Jobn anſwer'd and ſaid unto them, whether it be right in the fight of God to hearken un- 
to you more than unto God, judge ye. And when they ſtill perſiſted in their courſe, not- 
withſtanding the command of the magiſtrate, and were called again before the council, 
chap. 5. 28. and the high-prieſt asked them, ſaying, did we not ſtraitly command you, 
that you ſhould not teach in this name? and behold ye have filled Feruſalem with your 
doctrine: They return them again the ſame anſwer, ver. 29. Then Peter and the other 
Apoſtles anſwered and ſaid, we ought to obey God rather than men. 

And let any man now judge, whether our Saviour did not oblige men to confeſs him 


even before magiſtrates, and to obey him rather than men. And indeed, how can an 
man in reaſon think, that the great king and governour of the world ſhould inveſt any 
man with a power to controul his authority, and to oblige men to diſobey and renounce 

him, by whom kings reign, and princes decree judgment? This is a thing ſo unrea- 
ſonable, that it can hardly be imagined, that any thing but down-right malice againſt 
> Godand religion could prompt any man to advance ſuch an aſſertion. 


I ſhould now have proceeded to the fourth and laſt particular, which I propoſed to 


ſpeak to; namely, to vindicate the reaſonableneſs of this precept of ſelf-denial and ſuffe- 
ling for Chriſt, which, at firſt appearance, may ſeem to be ſo very harſh and difficult. 


Bur this, together with the application of this diſcourſe, ſhall be reſerved to another op- 
portunity. 
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Then ſaid Jeſus unto his Diſciples, If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himſelf, and take np his croſs, and follow me. 


courſe with them, concerning his approaching paſſion, and that he muſt 
ſhortly go up to Feruſalem, and there ſuffer many things of the elders and 
chief-prieſts and ſcribes, and at laſt be put to death by them; then ſaid Je- 
ſus unto his diſciples, if any man will come after me; that is, if any man will be my 
diſciple, and undertake the profeſſion of my religion, he muſt do it upon theſe terms 
of ſelf-denial and ng. 

In the handling of theſe words, I proceeded in this method. 

Firſt, I confidered the way which our Saviour here uſeth in making proſelytes, and 
gaining men over to his religion. He offers no manner of force and violence to compel 
men to the profeſſion of it; but fairly propoſeth it to their conſideration and choice, 
telling them plainly upon what terms they mult be his diſciples; if they like them, and 
be reſolved ro ſubmit to them, well; if not, tis in vain to follow him any longer; for they 
cannot be his diſciples. And to uſe any other way than this to gain men over to reli- 
gion, is contraty both to the nature of man, who is a reaſonable creature; and to the 
nature of religion, which, if it be not our free choice, cannot be religion, 

Secondly, I explained this duty or precept of ſelf-denial, expreſs d in theſe words, let 
him deny himſelf and take up his croſs; which phraſe of taking up one's croſs, is an 
alluſion to the Roman cuſtom, which was, that the malefactor that was to be crucified, 
was to take up his croſs upon his ſhoulders, and to carry it to the place of execution. 

Now for our clearer underſtanding of this precept of ſelf-denial, I told you, that it is 
not to be extended to every thing that may properly be call'd by that name, but to be 
limited by the plain ſcape and intendment of our Saviour's diſcourſe; and therefore I 
did in the | 

Firſt place remove ſeveral things which are inſtanced in by ſome, as intended and 

required by this precept. As, 

1. That we ſhould deny and renounce our own ſenſes in matters of faith. But this I 
ſhewed to be abſurd and impoſſible; becauſe if we do not believe what we ſee, or will 
believe contrary to what we ſee, we deſtroy all certainty, there being no greater than that 


1 HEN ſaid Feſus to his diſciples, that is, upon occaſion of his former diſ- 


of ſenſe. Beſides, that the evidence of faith being leſs clear and certain than that of ſenſe, _ 
it is contrary to the nature of aſſent, which is always ſway d and born down by the great- | © 
eft and cleareſt evidence. So that we cannot aſſent to any thing in plain contradiction | : 


to the evidence of ſenſe. 


2, Others would comprehend under this precept, the denying of our reaſon in matters 


of faith; which is in the next degree of abſurdity to the other; becauſe no man can be- 


lieve any thing, but upon ſome reaſon or other; and to believe without any reaſon, or ; 


againſt reafon, is to make faith unreaſonable, and infidelity reaſonable. 


3. Others pretend, that by virtue of this precept, men ought to be content to re- 
nounce their own eternal happineſs, to be miſerable for ever, for the glory of God, 


and the ſalvation of their brethren. But this I ſhewed cannot be a duty, for this plain 
reaſon; becaufe if it were, there is no argument left powerful enough to perſuade a man 
to it. And as for the two ſcripture inſtances alledged to this purpoſe; Mefes his wiſh, 


of being blotted out of the book of life for the people of aal, ſignifies no more than 


a temporal death; and St. Paul's of being accurſed from Chri/t for his brethren, is 
only 


| © fecution for his ſake and the profeſſion of his religion, they could not be his diſciples, 
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only an hyperbolical expreſſion of his great paſſion and zeal for the ſalvation of his 
countreymen; as is evident from the form of the expreſſion, ſuch as is commonly 
uſed to uſher in an hyperbole ; I could doi And in the 

Second place, I ſhewed poſitively, that the plain meaning of this precept of ſelf- 
denial is this, and nothing but this; that we ſhould be willing to part with all our 
temporal intereſts and enjoyments, and even life itſelf, for the ſake of Chriſt and his 
religion. This is 70 deny our ſelues. And then that we ſhould be willing to bear any 
temporal inconvenience and fuffering upon the ſame account, this is to take up ou 
croſs. And this I ſhewed from the inſtances which our Saviour gives of ſelf-denial, 
whenever he had occaſion to diſcourſe of it. 

Thirdly, I conſidered the ſtrict and indiſpenſable obligation of this precept of ſelf- 
denial, rather than to forſake Chriſt and his religion. Without this diſpoſition and 
reſolution of mind we cannot be his diſciples; and i we deny him before men; he oill 
alſo deny us before his Father which is in heaven. And this confeſſion of him and his 
truth we are to make before kings and governors, and notwithſtanding their com- 
mands to the contrary, which are of no force againſt the laws and commands of God. 

Thus far I have gone. There remains only the 

Fourth and 75 particular, which I propoſed to ſpeak to; via. to vindicate the 
reaſonableneſs of this ſelf-denial and ſuffering for Chriſt, which at firſt appearance 
may ſeem to be ſo very difficult. And this precept cannot be thought unreaſonable, 
if we take into conſideration theſe three things. 

I. That he, who requires this of us, hath himſelf given us the greateſt example 
of ſelf-denial that ever was. The greateſt in itſelf, in that he denied himſelf more, 
and ſuffered more grievous things, than it is poſſible for any of us to do: And ſuch an 
example as, in the circumſtances of ir, is moſt apt and 1838 to engage and oblige 
us to the imitation of it, becauſe all his ſelf-denial and ſufferings were for our ſakes. 

II. If we conſider, that he hath promiſed all needful ſupplies of his grace, to enable 


us to the diſcharge of this difficult duty of ſelf-denial and ſuffering, and to ſupport 


and comfort us therein. 
III. He hath affured us of a glorious reward of all our ſufferings and ſelf-denial, 


beyond the proportion of them, both in the degree and duration of it. I ſhall go 


over theſe as briefly as I can. 
I. If we confider, that he, who requires us thus to deny ourſelves for him, hath 


given us the greateſt example of ſelf-denial, that ever was. Our Saviour knowing how 


unwelcome this doctrine of ſelf-denial and ſuffering muſt needs be to his diſciples, and 
how hardly this precept would go down with them, to ſweeten it a little, and take off 


the harſhneſs of it, and to prepare their minds the better for ir, he tells them firſt of 


his own ſufferings, that by that means he might, in ſome meaſure, reconcile their 


minds to it, when they ſaw that he required nothing of them, but what he was ready 


to undergo himſelf, and to give them the example of it. And upon this occaſion ir 
was, that our Saviour acquaints them with the hard and difficult terms upon which 
they muſt be his diſciples; ver. 21. the Evangeliſt tells us, that Jeſus hegan to ſhew 


unto his diſciples, how that he muſt go unto Feruſalem, and ſuffer many things of the elders, 
and chief prieſts, and ſcribes, and be killed. Then ſaid Jeſus unto his diſciples, that is, 
immediately upon this diſcourſe of his own ſufferings, as the fitteſt time for ir, he 


takes the opportunity to tell them plainly of their own ſufferings, and that unleſs they 


were as wats and reſolved to deny themſelves fo far, as to ſuffer all manner of per- 
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any man will come after me, let him deny himſelf, and take up his croſs, and follow 
me, that is, let him reckon and reſolve upon following that example of ſelf-denial 
and ſuffering in which I will go before him. Now the conſideration of this example 
| ; of ſelt-denial and ſuffering which our Saviour hath given us, hath great force in it to 


> reconclle us to this difficult duty, and to ſhew the reaſonableneſs of it. 


1. In that he, who requires us thus to deny ourſelves, hath himſelf in his own 


| Z perſon, given us the greateſt example of ſelf-denial that ever was. And, 


2. Such an example as, in all the circumſtances of it, is moſt apt and powerful to 


= gage and oblige us to the imitation of it; becauſe all his ſelf-denial and ſufferings 
Were for our fakes. 


1. He, who requires us thus to deny ourſelves, hath himſelf in his own perſon given 


us che greateſt example of ſelf· denial that ever was; in that he denied himſelf more, and 


ſuffered 
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{.iffered more grievous things, than any of us can do. He bore the inſupportable 
load of all the fins of mankind, and of the wrath and vengeance due to them. 
Never was ſorrow like to his ſorrow wherewith the Lord afflicted him in the day of bis 
fierce anger. He was deſpiſed and rejected of men, a man of ſorrows and acquainted 
with grief; his viſage was marred more than any man's, and his form more than the 
ſons of men. (1. e.) He underwent more affliftion, and had more contempt poured 
upon him, than ever was upon any of the ſons of men: And yet he endured all this 
with incredible patience and meekneſs, with the greateſt evenneſs and conſtancy of 
mind, and with the moſt perfect ſubmiſſion and reſignation of himſelf to the will 
of God, that can be imagined. | 

Such an example as this ſhould be of great force to animate us with the like courage 
and reſolution, in leſſer dangers and difficulties. To ſee the Captain of our ſalvation 
going before us, and leading us on ſo bravely, and made perfect by greater ſufferings 
than we can ever be called to, or are any ways able to undergo, is no ſmall argument 
and encouragement to us, to take up our croſs and follow him. The conſideration of 
the unknown ſufferings of the Son of God, ſo great as we cannot well conceive of 
them, ſhould make all the afflictions and ſufferings that can befall us, not only tole- 
rable, but eaſy to us. Upon this conſideration it is, that the Apoſtle animates Chri- 
ſtians to patience in their chriſtian courſe, notwithſtanding all the hardſhips and 
ſufferings that attended it. Heb. 12. 2. Let us run with patience the race which is ſet 
before us, looking unto Jeſus the author and finiſher of our faith, who endured the croſs, 
and deſpiſed the ſhame. For conſider him, whogendured ſuch contradiction of ſinner 
againſt himſelf, leſt ye alſo be weary and faint in your minds. 

And this example-is more powerful for our encouragement, becauſe therein we ſee 
the world conquered to our hands, and all the terrors and temptations of it baffled 
and ſubdued, and thereby a cheap and eaſy victory over it obtained for us. By this 
conſideration, our Saviour endeavours to luſpire his diſciples with chearfulneſs and 
courage in this great conflict, Fohn 16. 33. In the world ye ſhall have tribulation : but 
be of good chear, I have overcome the world. 

2. This example of our Saviour, is ſuch as, in all the circumſtances of it, is moſt apt 
and powerful to engage and oblige us to the imitation of ir, becauſe all his ſelf-denial 
and ſufferings were for our ſakes, in pity and kindneſs to us, and wholly for our be- 
nefit and advantage. We are apt to have their example in great regard, from whom 
we have received great kindneſs and mighty benefits. This pattern of ſelf-denial and 
ſuffering, which our religion propoſeth to us, is the example of one, whom we have 
reaſon to eſteem, and love, and imitate, above any perſon in the world. Tis the 
example of our Lord and Maſter, of our Sovereign and our Saviour, of the founder 
of our religion, and of be author and finiſher of our faith: And ſurely ſuch an 
example muſt needs carry authority with it, and command our imitation. *'Tis the 
example of our beſt friend and greateſt benefactor; of him, who laid down his life 
for us, and ſealed his love to us with his deareſt blood, and even when we were bittet 
enemies to him, did and ſuffered more for us, than any man ever did for his bell 
friend. If we ſhould be reduced to poverty and want, let us conſider him, who bein; 
Lord of all, had not where to lay his head; who being rich, for our ſakes became poor, 

that we through his poverty might be made rich. If it ſhould be our lot to be perſc- 

cuted for righteouſneſs ſake, and exerciſed with ſufferings and reproaches ; let us la 

unto Jeſus the author and finiſher of our faith, who endured the croſs, and deſpiſed tit 

ſhame for our ſakes. In a word, can we be diſcontented at any condition, or decline 

it in a good cauſe; when we conſider how contented the Son of God was, in tht 

meaneſt and moſt deſtitute, how meek and patient in the moſt afflicted and ſuffering | 


condition; how he welcomed all events, and was ſo perfectly reſigned to the will 4 


his heavenly Father, that whatever pleaſed God, pleaſed him ? 


And ſurely in no caſe is example more neceſſary than in this, to engage and encourage 


us in the diſcharge of ſo difficult a duty, ſo contrary to the bent and inclination of fleſl 


and blood. A bare precept of ſelf-denial, and a peremptory command to ſacrifice ou : 
own wills, our eaſe, our pleaſure, our reputation, yea and life itſelf, to the glory of God © 


and the maintenance of his truth, would have ſounded very harſh and ſevere, had not tb. 


practice of all this been mollified and ſweetned by a pattern of ſo much advantage; H ri 
one who in all theſe reſpects denied himſelf, much more than it is poſſible for us to 40 
by one who might have inſiſted upon a greater right, who abaſed himſelf, and Roo th 
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from a greater height and dignity; who was not forced into a condition of meanneſs and 
poverty, but choſe it for our ſakes; who ſubmitted to ſuffering, tho' he had never de- 
ſerved it. Here is an example that hath all the argument, and all the encouragement 
that can be, to the imitation of it. 

Such an example is of greater force and authority than any precept or law can be; 
ſo that well might our Lord, thus going before us, command us to follow him, and ſay, 


| if any man will come after me, let him deny hin-ſelf, and take up his croſs and fol- 


Jod me. For if he thus denied himſelf, well may we, who have much leſs to deny, but 
much more cauſe and reaſon to do it. He did it voluntarily, and of choice; but it is 
our duty. He did it for our ſakes; we do it for our own. His own goodneſs moved 
him to deny himſelf for us; bur gratitude obligeth us to deny our ſelves in any thing for 
him. We did not in the leaſt deſerve any thing from him; but he hath wholly merited 
all this, and infinitely more for us. So that ſuch an example as this is, in all the cir- 
cumſtances of it, cannot but be very powerful and effectual to oblige us to the imitation 
of it. But the reaſonableneſs of this precept will yet farther appear if we conſider in the 
Third place, That God hath promiſed to all ſincere Chriſtians all needful ſupplies of 
his grace, to enable them to the diſcharge of this difficult duty of ſelf- denial, and to ſup- 
port and comfort them therein. For the ſpirit of Chriſt dwells in Chriſtians, and the 
ſame glorious power that raiſed up Jeſus from the dead, works mightily in them that 
believe; Eph. 1. 19. That ye may know (faith St. Paul, ſpeaking in general to all 
Chriſtians) what rs the exceeding greatneſs of his power to us-ward, who believe, 
according to the working of his mighty power which he wrought in Chriſt, when he 
raiſed him from the dead. Of ourſelves we are very weak, and the temptations and 
terrors of the world very powerful; but there is a principle reſiding in every true Chri- 
ſtian, able to bear us up againſt the world, and the power of all its temptations. V bat- 


ſoe ver is born of God (faith St. Jobn) overcometh the world; and this is the wvic- 


fory that evercometh the world, even our faith. Ye are of God, little children, 
and have overcome; becauſe greater is he that is in you, than be that is in the 
world. 

And this grace and ſtrength was afforded to the firſt Chriſtians in a moſt extraordinary 
manner, for their comfort and ſupport under ſufferings; ſo that they were ftrengthened 
with all might, according to God's glorious power, unto all long-ſuffering with joy - 


fulneſs, as St. Paul prays for the Coloſſians, ch. 1. 11. And theſe conſolations of tte 


irit of God, this joy in the Holy Ghoſt, was not peculiarly appropriated to the 
55 * of chriſtianity; but is Fe .* to all ea Chiiftians, in ſuch degree 
as is neceſſary, and convenient for them. And whenever God exerciſeth good men with 
tryals more than humane, and ſuch ſufferings, as are beyond the ordinary rate of hu- 
mane ſtrength and patience to bear, he hath promiſed to endue them with more than 


humane courage and reſolution. So St. Paul tells the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 10. 13. 
He is fatthful, that hath promiſed; who will not ſuffer you to be tempted above what 
vou are able, but will with the temptation alſo make a way to eſtape, that ye may 


be able to bear it. And why ſhould we be daunted at any ſuffering; if God be 
pleaſed to encreaſe our ſtrength, in proportion to the ſharpneſs of our ſufferings? 
And bleſſed be God, many of our perſecuted brethren at this day have remarkably 


found this comfortable aſſiſtancc and ſupport; tho' many likewiſe have fallen through 


fear and weakneſs, as it alſo happened in the primitive times. But where-ever this pro- 


miſe is not made good, it is (as J have formerly ſaid) by reaſon of ſome fault and failing 
on our part. Either men were not ſincere in the profeſſion of the truth, and then, no 
wonder if when tribulation and perſecution arifeth, becaufe of the word, they are offended 
and fall off. Or elſe they were too confident of themſelves, and did not ſeek God's 
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grace and affiſtance, and rely upon it as they ought; and thereupon God hath lefc 


them to themſelves (as he did Peter) to convince them of their own frailty and raſh 
4 confidence; and yet even in that caſe, when there is truth and ſincerity at the bottom, 

there is no reaſon to doubt, but that the goodneſs of God is ſuch, as by ſome means or 
other to give to ſuch perſons (as he did to Peter) the opportunity of recovering them- 
ſelves by repentance, and a more ſtedfaſt reſolution afterwards. 


Fourthly, If we conſider in the /aft place, that our Saviour hath aſſured us of a glo- 


1 5 rious and eternal reward of all our ſelf-denial and ſufferings for him; a reward infinitely 
| beyond che proportion of our ſufferings, both in the degree and duration of it. Now 
49 I the clear diſcovery of this is peculiarly owing to the chriſtian religion, and the appearance 


of 
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of our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chrift, who hath aboliſhed death, and brought life and in- 


mortality to light by the Gofpel. | 
And as our bleſſed Saviour hath aſſured us of this bleſſed ſtate of good men in another 
world; ſo hath he likewiſe aſſured us that greater degrees of this happineſs ſhall be the 
ortion of thoſe who ſuffer for him and his truth, Mar. 5. 10, 11, 12. Bleſſed are they 


which are perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Bleſſed 


are ye when men ſhall revile you, and perſecute you, and ſpeak all manner of evil 
againſt you Val. for my names ſake. Rejoyce and be exceeding glad; for great is 
your reward in heaven. And nothing ſurely can be more reaſonable, than to part with 
things of ſmall value, for things of infinitely greater and more conſiderable; to forego the 
tranſient pleaſures and enjoyments, and the imperfect felicities of this world, for the 
ſolid and perfect and perpetual happineſs of a better life; and to exchange a ſhort and 
miſerablelife, for eternal life and bleſſedneſs; in a word, to be content to be driven home, to 
be baniſht out of this world into our own native countrey, and to be violently thruſt out of 
this vale of tears, into thoſe regions of bliſs, where are joys unſpeakable and full of glory. 


This conſideration St. Paul tells us ſupported the primitive Chriſtians under their | 


ſharpeſt and heavieſt ſufferings, 2 Cor. 4. 16. For this cauſe (ſays he) we faint not, be- 
cauſe our light afflietion, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 


and eternal weight of glory; whilſt we look not at the things which are ſeen, but 
the things which are not ſeen ; for the things which are ſeen are temporal, but the 


things which are not ſeen are eternal. So that our ſufferings bear no more propor- 
tion to the reward of them, than finite does to infiaite, than temporal to eternal, be- 
tween which there is no proportion, 


All that now remains, is to draw fome uſeful inferences from what hath been diſ- 


courſed, concerning this great and difficult duty of ſelf-denial for the fake of Chriſt and 
his religion; and they ſhall be theſe following. 
I. To acknowledge the great goodneſs of God to us, that all theſe laws and com- 


mands, even the hardeſt and ſevereſt of them, are ſo reaſonable. 


God, as he is our maker and gave us our beings, hath an entire and ſovereign right 


over us, and by. virtue of that right might have impoſed very hard things upon us, and 


this without the giving account to us of any of his matters, and without propounding 
any reward to us, ſo vaſtly diſproportionable to our obedience to him. Bur in giving 
laws to us, he hath not made uſe of this right. The moſt ſevere and rigorous commands 
of the Goſpel are ſuch, that we ſhall be infinitely gainers by our obedience to them. If 
we deny ourſelves any thing in this world for Chriſt and his religion, we ſhall, in the 
next, be conſidered for it to the utmoſt, not only far beyond what it can deſerve, but 
beyond what we can conceive or imagine; for this periſhing life, and the tranſitory 


trifles and enjoyments of it, we ſhall receive a kingdom which cannot be ſhaken, an incor- 


ruptible crown which fadeth not away, eternal in the heavens. For theſe are faithful jay- 
ings, and we ſhall find them to be true, , that we ſuffer with Chriſt we ſhall alſo reigi 
with bim; if we be perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake, great ſhall our reward be in hea- 
ven; if we part with our ps whfe life, we ſhall be made partakers of eternal life, 
He that is firmly perſuaded of the happineſs of the next world, and believes he glory 
which ſhall then be revealed, hath no reaſon to be ſo much offended at the ſufferings 
of this preſent time, ſo long as he knows and believes, that theſe light affliftions which 


are but for a moment, will work for him a far more exceeding and eternal weigli 


of glory. 

II. Seeing this is required of every Chriſtian, to be always in a preparation and diſpo- 
ſition of mind to deny our ſelves, and to take up our croſs; if we do in good earneſt te- 
ſolve to be Chriſtians, we ought to fit down and conſider well with our ſelves, what our 
religion will coſt us, and whether we be content to come up to the price of it. If v. 


value any thing in this world above Chriſt and his truth, we are not worthy of bim. I F 


it come to this, that we muſt either renounce him and his religion, or quit our tempor? 
intereſts, if we be not ready to forego theſe, nay, and to part with even life icſelfrather tha" 


the profeſſion of his religion ſhould conſider ſeriouſly beforehand, and count the co" 


Luke 1 
firſt, and counteth the coſt, whether he have ſufficient to finiſh it? Or what 
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king | 


4. 28. Which of you (ſays he) intending to build a tower, fitteth not dow" 
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to forſake him and his truth; we are not worthy of him. Theſe are the terms of out by re 
chriſtianity, and therefore we are required in baptiſm ſolemnly to renounce the world? Sorts 
And our Saviour, from this very conſideration, infers, that all who take upon then 
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not actually put upon this trial. | 
III. What hath been ſaid is matter of great comfort and encouragement to all thoſe 


© who deny themſelves, and ſuffer upon ſo good anaccount : Of whom, God knows, there 
are too great a number at this day, in ſeveral parts of the world; ſome under actual ſuf- 
ferings, ſuch as cannot but move compaſſion and horror in all that hear of them; others 

Who are fled hither, and into other countries, for refuge and ſhelter from one of the 

ſharpeſt perſecutions that perhaps ever was, if all the circumſtances of it be duly conſi- 

dered. But not to enlarge upon ſo unpleaſant a theme, they who ſuffer for the truth 
and righteouſneſs ſake, have all the comfort and encouragement, that the beſt example, 
and the greateſt and moſt glorious promiſes of God can give. They have the beſt exam- 
le in their view; Jeſus the author and finiſher of their faith, who endured the 
croſs, and deſpiſed the ſhame. So that how great and terrible ſoever their ſufferings 
be, they do but tread in the ſteps of the Son of God, and of the beſt and holieſt man that 
cver was; and he, who is their example in ſuffering, will likewiſe be their ſupport, and 
their exceeding great reward. 

So that tho ſuffering for Chriſt be accounted great ſelf-denial,and he is graciouſly pleaſ- 
ed ſo to accept it, becauſe in denying things preſent and ſenſible, for things future and 
inviſible, we do not only declare our affection to him, but our great faith and confidence 
in him, by ſhewing that we rely upon his word, and venture all upon the ſecurity which 
he offers us in another world; yet according to a right eſtimate of things, and to thoſe 
who walk by faith and not by fight, this which we call ſelf-denial, is, in truth and re- 
ality, but a more commendable ſort of ſelf- love; becauſe we do herein moſt effectually 
conſult, and ſecure, and advance our own happineſs. 5 

IV. And /aftly, Since God hath been pleaſed for ſo long a time to excuſe us from this 
hardeſt part of ſelf-denial, let us not grudge to deny our ſelves in leſſer matters, for the 
ſake of his truth and religion; to miſs a good place, or to quit it upon that account; 
much leſs let us think much to renounce our vices, and to thwart our evil inclina- 
nations for his ſake. As Ngaman's ſervant ſaid to him concerning the means preſcribed 
by the prophet for his cure, If he had bid thee do ſome great thing, wouldjt thou not 
have done it? How much more, when he hath only ſaid, Waſh and be clean? So 
ſince God impoſeth no harder terms upon us, than repentance and reformation of our 
lives, we ſhould readily and thankfully ſubmit to them. 

This, I know, is difficult to ſome, 0 mortifie their earthly members, to crucifie the 
ib with the aſfections and luſts of it; tis like cutting off a right hand, and pluck- 
Ing out a right eye. Some are fo ſtrongly addicted to their luſts and vices, that they 
could with more eaſe deſpiſe life in many caſes, than thus deny themſelves. But in truth, 
there is no more of ſelf-denial in it, than a man denies himſelf when he is mortally fick 
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to our temporal prejudice and inconvenience, and it directly conduceth to our eternal 
| happineſs ; for there is no man that lives a holy and virtuous life, and in obedience to 
the laws of God, that can lightly receive any prejudice by it in this world. Since God 


pur us to teſtifie our love to him by laying down our lives for him, we ſhould ſhew ir 
by a greater care to keep his commandments. : 
= God was pleaſed to exerciſe the firſt Chriſtians with great ſufferings, and to try their 
love and conſtancy to him and his truth, in a very extraordinary manner, by ſeverity and 
= contempt, by he ſporling of their goods, and the loſs of all things; by bonds and 
= mprifonments ; by cruel mockings and ſcourgings ; by the extremity of torments, and 
4 by reſiſting even unto blood; by being killd for his ſake all the day long, and ap- 
= Zc:nted as ſheep for the laughter. God was pleaſed to make their way to heaven 
very ſharp and painful, and to hedge it in as it were with thorns on every /ide, ſo that 
they could not, but through many tribulations, enter into the kingdom of heaven. | 
Thus we ought all to be in a readineſs and reſolution to ſubmit to this duty, if God 
by ſhould mink fit at any time of our lives to call us to it. But if he be pleaſed to excuſe us 
1 from it, 255 to let this cup paſs from us, (which may lawfully be our earneſt prayer 
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and wounded, in being content to be cured, and willing to be well. This is not at all 


doth not call us to ſuffer, we ſhould do ſo much the more for him. Since he doth not 


© the reſolution of our minds to deny our ſelves, and take up our croſs, tho* we are 
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to God, ſince we have ſo good a pattern for it) there will be another duty incumbent 
upon us, which will take up the whole man, and the whole time of our life, and that 
is to ſerve him without fear, in holineſs and righteouſneſs before him all the days of 


our lives. 


S ER M ON XIV. 


Good Men Strangers and Sojourners upon Earth. 


HE B. Xi. 13. 
And confeſſed that they were firangers and pilgrims on the earth. 


The whole verſe runs thus ; 


Theſe all died in faith, not baving received the promiſes, but having ſeen then 


afar off, and were perſuaded of them, and embraced them, and confeſſed that 


they were ſtrangers and pilgrims on the earth. FP 
I juſt ſhall live by faith; in this chapter he makes it his main buſineſs, to et 

forth to us at large the force and power of faith; and to this purpoſe, he firſt 
tells us what kind of faith he means, vi. a firm perſuaſion of things not preſent and 
viſible to ſenſe, but inviſible and future; ver. 1. Now faith (faith he) is the confident 
expettation of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not ſeen. Faith repreſents to 
us the reality of things which are inviſible to ſenſe, as the exiſtence of God and his pro- 
vidence ; and of things which are at great diſtance from us, as the future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments in another world. 

And then he proceeds to ſhew, by particular and famous inſtances, that the firm belief 
and perſuaſion of theſe things, was the great principle of the piety and virtue of the 
ſaints, and of good men in all ages of the world; by this Abel, and Enoch, and Noab; 
Abraham, Iſaac and Facob ; Foſeph and Moſes, and all the famous heroes of the Old 
Teſtament, obtained a good report, and pleaſed God, and did all thoſe eminent ads 


HE Apoſtle having declared at the latter end of the foregoing chapter, that 
faith is the great principle whereby good men are aCted, and whereby they 
are ſupported under all the evils and ſufferings of this life, verſe 38. now the 


of obedience and ſelf-denial which are recorded of them. They believed the being of 


God, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him. They dreaded his 


threatnings, and relied upon his promiſes of future and inviſible good things. They 


lived and died in a full perſuaſion and confidence of the truth of them; tho' they did 
not live to ſee them actually fulfilled and accompliſhed. All theſe (faith he, ſpeaking 


of thoſe eminent ſaints which he had inſtanced in before) died in faith, not having re- - 
ceived the promiſes, but having ſeen them afar off, and were perſuaded of them, and | 


embraced them. This is ſpoken with a more particular regard to Abraham, Iſaac, | 


and Jacob, to whom the promiſes of the conqueſt and poſſeſſion of a fruitful land, were 
made, and of a numerous offspring, among whom {ſhould be the Meſſias, in whom 
all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed. 

Theſe promeme they did not live to ſee accompliſhed and made good in their days; 
but they heartily believed them, and rejoyced in the hope and expectation of them, as 
if they had embraced them in their arms, and been pur into the actual poſſeſſion of 
them: And they confeſſed that they were pilgrims and flrangers on the earth. 

This ſaying and acknowledgment more particularly and immediately refers to thoſe 


ſayings of the patriarchs Abraham and Jacob, which we find recorded, Gen. 23.4 4 
where Abraham ſays to the ſons of Heth, I am a ſtranger and a ſojourner with 4: 4 


Gen. 47. 9. where Jacob ſays to Pharaoh, the days of the years of my pilgrimage are an 


hundred and thirty years; few and evil have the days of the years of my life been. 
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Theſe good men were ſtrangers and ſojourners in a land which was promiſed to be 
theirs afterwards. They dwelt in it themſelves as frangers, but were in expectation 
that it would one day become the inheritance of their poſterity. 
Now in this, as by a type and ſhadow, the Apoſtle repreſents to us the condition 
of good men, while they are paſſing through this world. They are pilgrims and ſtran— 
ers in the earth; they travel up and down the world for a time, as the patriarchs 
did in the land of Canaan; but are in expectation of a better- and more ſettled con- 
dition hereafter ; they defire a better countrey, that is, an heavenly, ſays the Apoſtle at 


the 16th verſe of this chapter. 


That which I deſign from theſe words, is to repreſent to us our preſent condition in 


this world, and to awaken us to a due ſenſe and ſerious conſideration of it. It is the 
ſame condition that all the ſaints and holy men that are gone before us were in, in 
this world; and every one of us may fay with David, Pal. 39. 12. J am a ſtranger 
with thee, and a ſojourner as all my Fathers were. It 1s a condition very troubleſome 
and very unſettled, ſuch as that of pilgrims and ſtrangers uſeth to be. This we muſt all 
acknowledge, if we judge rightly of our preſent ſtate and condition. They confeſſed, 
that they were flrangers and pilgrims on the earth; but yet it was not without the 
hope and expectation of a better and happier condition in reverſion. So it follows juſt 
after; they that ſay ſuch things, (that is, that confeſs themſelves to be ſtrangers and pil- 
grims on the earth) declare plainly, that they ſeek a countrey. 

This bore up the patriarchs under all the evils and troubles of their pilgrimage, that 
they expected an inheritance, and a quiet and fettled poſſeſſion of that good land which 
God had promiſed to them. Anſwerably to which, good men do expect, after the ferw 
and evil days of their pilgrimage in this world are over, a bleſſed inheritance in 4 
better countrey, that is, an heavenly; and with bleſſed Abraham, the father of the faith- 
ful, they Joo jor a city which hath foundations, whoſe builder and maker is God, as it is 
faid of that good patriarch at the tenth verſe of this chapter. | 

It is very frequent not only in ſcripture, but in other authors, to repreſent our condi- 


tion in this world, by chat of pilgrims and ſojourners in a foreign countrey: For the 


mind, which is the man, and our immortal ſouls, which are by far the moſt noble and 
excellent part of our ſelves, are the natives of heaven, and but pilgrims and ſtrangers 
here in the earth; and when the days of our pilgrimage ſhall be over, are deſigned to 
return to that heavenly countrey from which they came, and to which they belong. 
And therefore the Apoſtle tells us, Phil. 3. 20. that Chriſtians have relation to heaven, 
as their native place and countrey, 'Huwy Ts woArrd pa co veavois Vrapyea, Our con- 
verſation is in heaven, ſo we render the words; but they properly ſignific, that Chri- 
ſtians are members of that city and ſociety which is above; and tho' they converſe 
at preſent here below, while they are paſſing through this world, yet heaven is the 
countrey to which they do belong, and whither they are continually tending, /edes 
ubi fata quietas oftendunt, where a quiet habitation, and a perpetual reſt, is deſigned 
and prepared for them. This acknowledgment David makes concerning himſelf, 
and all the people of God, 1 Chron. 29. 15. For we are ſtrangers before thee, and ſo- 
journers, as were all our fathers. Our days on the earth are as a ſhadow, and there is 
none abiding. So likewiſe St. Peter, 1 Pet. 1. 17. Paſs the time of your ſojourning here 
in fear; and chap. 2. ver. 11. Dearly beloved, I beſeech you, as ſtrangers and pilgrims, 
abſtain from fleſhly Iuſts. 

And not only the inſpired writers of holy ſcripture, but heathen authors, do frequently 
make uſe of this alluſion, Plato tells us, it was a common ſaying, and almoſt in every 
man's mouth, mageriSnpia xis £57 6 g., the life of man is a kind of pilgrimage. And 
Tully, in his excellent diſcourſe de ſenectute, (concerning old age) brings in Cato deſcri- 
bing our paſſage out of this world, not as a departure from our home, but like a man 
leaving his inn, in which he hath lodged for a-night or two, ex vita ifta diſcedb tan- 
quam ex hoſpitio, non tanquam ex domo; commorandi enim natura diverſorium nobis, non 
babitandi dedit : * When I leave this world (ſays he) I look upon myſelf as de- 
parting out of an inn, and not as quitting mine own home and habitation; nature 
having aſſigned this world to us as a place to ſojourn, but not to dwell in.“ Which 
is che ſame with what the Apoſtle ſays in the text, concerning the patriarchs, they 
confeſſed that they were pilgrims and ſtrangers on the earth; and concerning all Chri- 

ſtians, chap. 13. 14. Here we have no continuing city; but we ſeek one to come. 
Bur I do not intend to follow the metaphor roo cloſe, and to vex and torture it, by 
Vor. II. N 2 purſuing 
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purſuing all thoſe little parallels and ſimilitudes, which a lively fancy might make or 
find, betwixt the condition of ſtrangers and pilgrims, and the life of man during his 
abode and paſſage through this world. I will inſiſt only upon two things, which ſeem 
plainly to be deſigned and intended by this metaphor, and they are thele ; 

I. That our condition in this world is very troubleſome and unſettled ; 7hey con- 
feſſed that they were ſtrangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
II. It implies a tendency to a future ſettling, and the hopes and expectation of a 
happier condition, into which we ſhall enter when we go out of this world. For ſo 
it follows in the very next words after the text; they confeſſed that they were firanger; 
and pilgrims on the earth: For they that ſay ſuch things declare plainly that they ſeek « 7 
countrey. They that ſay ſuch things; that is, they that acknowledge themſelves to have 9 


lived in ſuch a reſtleſs and uncertain condition in this world, travelling from one place * 
to another, as the patriarchs Abraham, Iſaac and Facob did, and yet pretend to be 'F 
perſuaded of the goodneſs of God, and the faithfulneſs of his promiſe, in which he h 
ſolemnly declared himſelf to be their God, do hereby plainly ſhew, that they expect W 
ſome happier condition hereafter, wherein that great promiſe of God will be made uh 
good to them to the full. 2 oh 

And theſe are two very weighty and uſeful conſiderations, that we ſhould both un- th 
derſtand our preſent condition in this world, and our future hope and expectation fa 
after our departure out of it, that ſo we may demean our ſelves ſuitably to both theſe his 
conditions; both as it is fit for thoſe who look upon themſelves as pilgrims and ſo- At 
journers in this world, and likewiſe as it becomes thoſe who ſeek and expect a better m: 
countrey, and hope to be made partakers of a bleſſed immortality in another world, C01 


I ſhall briefly ſpeak to both theſe; ard then ſhew, what effect and influence the An 
ſerious meditation of theſe fue points ought to have upon every one of us. . 


I. That our condition in this world is very troubleſome and unſettled. This I take he: 
to be principally intended in the metaphor of rangers and pilgrims. Such was the bu 
life of the patriarchs, which is here ſpoken of in the text; they had no conſtant lofi 
abode and fix'd habitation, but were continually wandering from one kingdom and ma 
countrey to another ; in which travels they were expoſed to a great many hazards and and 
dangers, afflictions and miſeries, affronts and injuries, as we read at large in the mit 
hiſtory of their travels in the Old Teſtament. And ſuch is our condition in this ſwe 
world; it is often troubleſome, and always uncertain and unſettled. one 

"Tis often very troubleſome: Not to inſiſt upon the weak condition of infancy and ger: 
childhood, the helpleſſneſs of that ſtate, and inſufficiency of it for its own preſerva- thai 
tion, and the ſupply of its natural wants and neceſſities: Not to mention the dange- © 1 
rous vanity and deſperate folly of youth, nor the infirmities and contempts, the many and 
redious and weariſome days and nights that old age is commonly grieved and afflicted enjc 
withal, to that degree, as to make life not only unpleaſant, bur almoſt an intolerable dep: 
burthen to us. Not to dwell upon theſe, which yet take up and poſſeſs a great ſhare Pen: 
and portion of our lives: If we look upon man in his beſt ſtate, we ſhall find him, Une? 
as David hath long ſince pronounced on him, to be altogether vanity. We need not whi 
go a pilgrimage, and travel into remote countries, to make life more troubleſome eſtat 
and uneaſy. In what part of the world ſoever we are, even that which we improperly pain 


call our own home and native countrey, we ſhall meet with trouble and inconvenience | 
enough to convince us, that we are but ſtrangers in it. More eſpecially good men 
are peculiarly liable to a great many evils and ſufferings, upon account of their piety | 
and virtue. They are not of the world (as our bleſſed Saviour tells his diſciples, Fob» | 
15. 19.) and becauſe they are not of the world, therefore the world hateth them, and 
taketh all opportunities and occaſions to vex and perſecute them in one kind or other, 
either by doing all manner of evil to them, or by ſpeaking all manner of evil of them. 

But ſuppoſe we eſcape trouble upon this account, there are abundance of common and 
natural inconveniences, which render human life very uneaſy. For either we muſt live 
alone, or in the company and ſociety of others: One of theſe two is neceflary and un- 
voidable. Suppoſe we would live alone; how few are there that can enjoy themſelves 
tolerably alone for any conſiderable time? For though there be a great deal too much 
of ſelf-love in mankind, and men are generally extremely fond of themſelves; yer I know 
not how it happens (though ſo it 1s) that very few men in the world care for their owl 
company, or can endure, for any conſiderable time, to converſe only with themſelves; 


nay, for the moſt rt rhev are ſooner glutted with themſelves, and ſurfeited of 
| | their 
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X their own converſation, than with the worſt company they can meet with; a ſhrewd ſign, 
ds one would think, that they knew ſomething worſe by themſelves than of any body elle, 
or at leaſt they know it more certainly. It is a wiſe and deep ſaying of Ari/totle, ubo- 
ever affefts to be alone, muſt be j Oc, 1 Tnejor, either a god or a wild beaſt; either he 
® muſt be ſufficient for himſelf, and want nothing; or of ſo wild and ſavage a diſpoſi- 
tion, as to deſtroy every thing that is weaker, and to run away from every thing that 
is ſtronger than himſelf. Now man is neither good enough to be contented and ſatisfied 
with himſelf, nor bad enough to hate and avoid every body elſe; and therefore he muſt 

enter into ſociety, and keep company with other men. > 
And if we go abroad into the world, and try the converſation of men, it cannot but 
grieve us to ſee a great many things, which yet we muſt ſee every day; the cenſoriouſ- 
neſs, and uncharitableneſs, and inſincerity of men one towards another; to ſee with what 
kindneſs they will treat one another to the face, and how hardly they will uſe them be- 
hind their backs. If there were nothing elſe, this one naughty quality, ſo common and 
reigning among mankind, were enough to make an honeſt and true- hearted man, one 
that loves plainneſs and ſincerity, to be heartily ſick of the world, and glad to ſteal off 
the ſtage, where there is nothing native and ſincere, but all perſonated and acted ; where 
the converſation of a great part of men is all defigning and infidious, full of flactery and 
falſhood, of good words and ill offices: One ſpeaketh peaceably to his neighbour with 
his mouth; but in his heart he heth in wait, as it is in the Prophet, Jer. 9 8. 
And when a man hath done all the good turns he can, and endeavoured to oblige every 
man, and not only to live inoffenſively, but exemplarily ; he is fairly dealt withal, and 
comes off upon good terms, if he can but eſcape the ill words of men for doing well, 

and obtain a pardon for thoſe things which truly deſerve praiſe. 

But ſerting aſide theſe, and the like melancholy conſiderations; when we are in the 
health and vigour of our age, when our blood is warm, and our ſpirits quick, and' the 
humours of our body not yet turned and ſowred by great diſappointments, and grievous 

loſſes of our eſtates, or neareſt friends and relations, by a long courſe of afflictions, by 
| many croſs events and calamitous accidents; yet we are continually liable to all theſe; 
| and the perpetual fear and danger of them is no ſmall trouble and uneaſineſs to our 
minds, and does in a great meaſure rob us of the comfort, and eat out the pleaſure and 


ſweetneſs of all our enjoyments; and, by degrees, the evils we fear overtake us; and as 


one affliction and trouble goes off, another ſucceeds in the place of it, like Job's meſſen- 
gers, whoſe bad tidings and reports of calamitous accidents came ſo thick upon him, 
. that they overtook one another. | | 
I If we have a plentiful fortune, we are apt to abuſe it to intemperance and luxury; 
y and this naturally breeds bodily pains and diſeaſes, which take away all the comfort and 
1 enjoyment of a great eſtate. If we have health, it may be we are afflicted with loſſes or 
e deprived of friends, or croſſed in our intereſts and deſigns, and one thing or other hap- 
pens to impede or interrupt the contentment and happineſs of our lives. Sometimes an 
unexpected ſtorm, or ſome other ſudden calamity, ſweepeth away, in an inſtant, all that 
t Wich with ſo much induſtry and care we have been gathering many years. Or if an 
eſtate ſtand firm, our children are taken away, to whoſe comfort and advantage all the 
{pains and endeavours of our lives were devoted. Or if none of theſe happen (as it is 
very rare to eſcape moſt, or ſome of them) yet for a demonſtration to us that God in- 


> tended this world to be uneaſy, to convince us that a perfect ſtate of happineſs is not to 


be had here below, we often ſec in experience that thoſe who ſeem to be in a condition 
as happy as this world can put them into, by the greateſt accommodations towards ir, 
are yet as far or farther from happineſs, as thoſe who are deſtitute of moſt of thoſe things 
wherein the greateſt felicity of this world is thought to conſiſt. Many times it ſo happens, 
that they who have all the furniture and requiſites, all the materials and ingredients of a 
worldly felicity at their command, and in their power, yet have not the skill and ability 
out of all theſe to frame a happy condition of life to themſelves. They have health, 
end friends, and reputation, and eſtate in abundance, and all outward accommodations 
chat heart can wiſh; and yet in the midſt of all theſe circumſtances of outward felicity, 
they are uneaſy in their minds, and as the wiſe man expreſſeth it, in their ſufficiency 
* they are in ſtreigbis, and are as it were ſurfeited even with happineſs itlelf, and do ſo 
fantaſtically and unaccountably nauſeate the good condition they are in, that tho they 
gant nothing to make them happy, yet they cannot think themſelves ſo; though they 
ave nothing in the world to moleſt and diſguſt them, yet they can mae a qift to create 
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full of uncertainty and unſettlement; we cannot enjoy it long, and every moment we are 

in danger of being deprived of it. Whatever degree of earthly felicity we are poſſeſſed 
of, we have no ſecurity that ir ſhall continue. There is nothing in this world, but whien 
we areas ſure of it as this world can make us, may be taken away from us by a thou- N 
ſand accidents. But ſuppoſe it to abide and continue; we ourſelves ſhall be taken away | 
from it: We muſt die, in that very day all our enjoyments and hopes, as to this world, 
will peri/h with us; for here is no abiding place, we have no continuing city; ſo that ; 
it is in vain to deſign a happineſs to ourſelves in this world, when we are not to ſtay in 


as much trouble to themſelves, out of nothing, as they who have the real and ſubſtan. 6 
tial cauſes of diſcontent. | | N 

Which plainly ſhews, that we are not to look for happiñeſs here; tis not to be found 4 
in this land of the living; and after our enquiries after it, we (hall lee ſufficient reaſon to J 
take up Solomon's concluſion, that all is vanity and vexation of ſpirit; which is much : 
the ſame with that aphoriſm of David his father, which I mentioned before, that mar 1 
in his beſt eſtate is altogether vanity. a 4 

But what happineſs ſoever our condition in this world is capable of, tis moſt aſſuredly 5 


it, but only travel and paſs through it. 1 
And this is the F:r/t; our condition in this world is very troubleſome and unſettled, f 
II. Our condition in this world being a ſtate of pilgrimage, doth imply a tendency to PA 

future ſettlement, and the hopes and expectation of a happier condition hereafter. And lo 


ſo the Apoſtle reaſons immediately after the text; they confeſſed that they were pil- 

grims and ſtrangers on the earth; for they that ſay ſuch things, declare plainly that le 

they ſeek a countrey; that is, they who acknowledge themſelves to be pilgrims and an 
rangers on the earth, and yet withal profeſs to be perſuaded of the goodneſs of 

God and the fidelity of his promiſe, do plainly declare that they Jeek another countrey. lif 

This is ſpoken of Abraham, Jſaac, and Jacob, who acknowledged themſelves to be aff 


ſtrangers and pilgrims on the earth; and thereby declared that they ſought another coun- be: 
trey. Now, ſays the Apoſtle, this cannot be the country from whence they firſt came, bac 
Ur of the Chaldees, ver. 15. And truly, if they had been mindful of that countrey 2 
from whence they came out, they might have had an opportunity of returning thither. fon 
And therefore he concludes, that the countrey which they ſought was a better true 
countrey than any in this world, ver. 16. But now they deſire a better countrey ; that and 
1s, an heavenly, Therefore God is not aſhamed to be called their God; for he hat) whe 
prepared for them a city. This plainly refers to that famous declaration or promiſe of cis 7, 


God to the patriarchs of being their God; I am the God of Abraham, the God ij and 
1jaac, and the God of Jacob. Now certainly this promiſe of God did ſignifie ſom: that 
very great bleſſing and advantage to thoſe faithful ſervants of God above others. Thi 5. 
was not made good to them in this world; for they confeſſed that they were pilgrim cauſe 
and ſtrangers on the earth. Where then is the bleſſing ſpoken of and fignified by thh worl 
great words of that promiſe that God was their God? They met with no ſuch cond- Wor 

tion in this world, as was anſwerable to the greatneſs of the promiſe. From hence th And 
Apoſtle argues, that they had a firm perſuaſion of a future happineſs; For they that jiy and 
ſuch things declare plainly, that they ſeek a better countrey; that is, an heaven, ord 
I herefore God is not aſhamed to be called their God, ſince be hath prepared fi * L 
them a city. And tho' the promiſe of God to Abraham did immediately deſign tl fully 
land of Canaan, and the earthly Feruſalem; yet the Apoſtle extends it to that which ſtant 
was typified by it; wiz. an heavenly countrey, the Feruſalem which is above, which Founę 

at the 10th verſe of this chapter, is called à city which hath foundations, whoſe built oo 
and mater is God And now, ſeeing God hath deſigned and prepared ſo great: ; 
happineſs for them in another world, well might he be called their God, notwithſtand- 
ing that they were rangers and pilgrims on the earth; that is, tho' the full meanin; ® 
and importance of this promiſe was not made good to them in this world, yet it was ac David 
compliſh'd to the full in the happineſs which was deſigned for them in another life om n 
And God need not be aſhamed to be called their God; imply ing, that if nothing had bee ud kn 
meant by it beyond this world, this promiſe, of God's being their God, would har |F'© er 
fallen ſhamefully ſhort of what it ſeemed to import. And this I conceive to be the tu | 

reaſon why our Saviour lays ſo much weight upon this promiſe, as to pitch upon it 0 
the proof of the reſurrection; that is, of a future ſtate of happineſs in another world. 
There are many conſiderations apt to perſuade good men of another life after this; % 
that mankind is generally poſſeſſed with this hope and perſuaſion; and that the * 4 
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wiſe and virtuous men have been, the more plainly have they apprehended the hopes 
of immortality, and the better have they been contented to leave this world, as if, ſceing 
farther than other men, they had a clearer proſpect of the happineſs they were entring 
upon: But above all, that God hath made our condition in this world ſo troubleſome 
and unſertled, as if he had deſigned on purpoſe to make us ſeek for happineſs elſewhere, 
and to elevate and raiſe our minds to the hopes and expectation of a condition better 
and more durable, than any that is to be met with in this world; which, conſidering 
the goodneſs of God, and his gracious providence and care of good men, is a thing of 
= itſelf extremely credible. 
0 Having thus, as briefly as I could, diſpatched the ?πi particulars which I propounded 
to ſpeak to for the explication of the text, I ſhould now ſhew what influence theſe 
conſiderations ought to have upon our lives and practice, 

And if this be our condition in this world, and theſe our hopes and expectations, as 
to another life; if we be pilgrims and ſtrangers on the earth; and look for a better 
country, that is, an heavenly ; this ought to have a great influence upon us in theſe 
following reſpects, which I ſhall at preſent but very briefly mention. 

1. Let us intangle and incumber ourſelves as little as we can in this our pilgrimage ; 
let us not engage our affections too far in the pleaſures and advantages of this world; 
for we are not to continue and ſettle in it, but to paſs through it. A little will ſerve 
for our paſſage and accommodation in this journey ; and beyond that, why ſhould we 
ſo earneſtly covet and ſeek more ? 

2. If we be pilgrims and ſtrangers; then it concerns us to behave ourſelves blame- 
leſly and inoffenſively, remembring, that the eyes of people are upon us, and that thoſe 

among whom we live will be very curious and obſervant of our manners and carriage. 
f 3. Let us be chearful and patient under the troubles and afflictions of this preſent 
| life. They who are in a ſtrange country, muſt expect to encounter many injuries and 
0 affronts, and to be put to great difficulties and hazards, which we ſhould 4 wich to 


- bear with that chearfulneſs, as men that are upon a journey uſe to bear foul ways and 

b bad weather, and inconvenient lodging and accommodations. 

y 4. The conſideration of our preſent condition and future hopes ſhould ſer us above the 

t, fondneſs of life, and the laviſh fear of death. For aur minds will never be raiſed to their 

er true pitch and height, till we have in ſome good meaſure conquered theſe two paſſions, 

at and made them ſubject to our reaſon. As for this preſent life, and the enjoyments of it, 

th what do we ſee in them, that ſhould make us ſoſtrangely to dote upon them? Que lu- 

of cis miſerts tam dira cupido? This world, at the beſt, is but a very indifferent place; 

of and he is the wiſeſt man that bears himſelf towards it with the moſt indifferent affection; 

me that is always willing to leave it, and yet patient to ſtay in it as long as God pleaſes, . 
his 5. We ſhould always prefer our duty and a good conſcience before all the world ; be- 
ini Cauſe it is in truth more valuable, if our ſouls be immortal, and do ſurvive in another 


thh world, For (as our Saviour argues) What is a man profited, if he gain the whole 
xd World, and loſe bis own ſoul? Or what ſhall a man give in exchange for his foul ? 
the And chus St. Paul reaſoned with himſelf from the belief of a reſurrection of the juſt 
jy end unjuſt. For this cauſe (faith he) I exerciſe myſelf alway to have a conſcience 
void of offence both toward God and toward man. 
ju Laſily, If we be ſojourners and travellers, we ſhould often think of our end, and care- 
th: fully mind the way to it. Our end is everlaſting happineſs ; and the way to it is a con- 
jc Rant and ſincere and univerſal obedience to the commandments of God. When the 
ich | Joung man in the Goſpel enquired of our Saviour the way to eternal happineſs, ſaying, 
Good maſter, what good thing ſhall J do, that I may inherit eternal life? His an- 
wer to him was, if thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. We may 
1 aſily miſtake our way; for rait is the gate, and narrow is the way that leads to 
ie, and few there be that find it. Therefore we ſhould ofren ray to God, as 
David does, Pſalm. 119. 19. J am a ftranger in the earth, hide not t y commandments 
ife. om me. And Pſalm 139. 23, 24. Search me, O God, and know my heart; try me, 
eo bd know my thoughts ; and ſee if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
ay everlaſting. | 
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And confeſſed that they were firangers and pilgrims on the earth. 1 
The whole verſe runs thus; 1 , 

Theſe all died in faith, not having received the promiſes, but having ſeen them afar off, | 1 
and were perſuaded of them, and embraced them, and confeſſed that they were | 
flrangers and pilgrims on the earth. 5 a 
Have lately in this place (upon a particular day and occaſion) begun to handle theſe 0 
words; I ſhall briefly give you the heads of what hath been already delivered, and tt 
proceed to what remains. And that which I deſigned from this text was, to repre- al 

ſent our preſent condition in this world, and to awaken our minds to a duc tenſe 0 

and conſideration of it. It is the ſame condition that all the ſaints and holy men that cc 
have gone before us were in, in this world; and we may all of us ſay with David, ſh 
P/al. 39. 12. I am a ſtranger with thee, and a ſtjourner, as all my fathers were. be 
It is very frequent not only in ſcripture, but in other authors, to repreſent our condi- co 
tion in this world, by that of pilgrims and ſojourners in a far country. For the mind, na 
which is the man, and our immortal ſouls, which are by far the moſt noble and excel- | W 
lent part of our ſelves, are the natives of heaven, and but pilgrims and ſtrangers here Et) 
on the earth; and when the days of our pilgrimage ſhall be accompliſhed, are deſigned bee 
to return to that heavenly country from which they came, and to which they belong, to 
And for the explication of this metaphor, I inſiſted only upon two things, which ſem dio: 
plainly to be deſigned and intended by it. | | we 
I. That our condition in this world is very troubleſome and unſettled ; They con- ell 
f;eſſed that they were pilgrims and ſtrangers on the earth. | der 
II. It implies a tendency to a future ſettlement, and the hopes and expectation of a fig 
happier condition, into which we ſhall enter when we go out of this world. XK 
And theſe I told you are two very weighty and uſeful conſiderations ; that we ſhould take 
both underſtand our preſent condition in this world, and our future hopes and expectation Re 
after our departure out of it; that ſo we may demean our ſelves ſuitably to both the: that 
conditions; both as is fit for thoſe who look on themſelves as pilgrims and ſojourners Dar 
in this world; and likewiſe as it becomes thoſe who /eek and expect a better count. n 
and hope to be partakers of a bleſſed immortality in another world. 1 
I. That our condition in this world is very troubleſome and unſettled; and this s thar 
principally intended by the metaphor of pilgrims and ſtrangers. Such was the life of | © 2 
the patriarchs here ſpoken of in the text; they had no conſtant abode and fix d od 
habitation, but were continually wandering from one kingdom and country to another * 
in which travels they were expoſed to a great many dangers and ſufferings, affronts and | 7 x DT 
injuries; as we read at large in the hiſtory of their travels in the Old Teſtament. Ad | 
ſuch is our condition in this world; it is often troubleſome, and always uncertain, and 15 2 


unſettled; ſo that whatever degree of worldly felicity any man is poſſeſt of, he hathn * 
ſecurity that it ſhall continue for one moment. Z ber l 
= dehur 


II. Our condition in this world being a ſtate of pilgrimage, it implies a tendencytꝰ | 
a future ſettlement, and the hopes and expectation of a happier condition, into which 22 
we ſhall enter ſo ſoon as we leave this world. For ſo it follows immediately after the 1 N 
text; They confeſſed that they were pilgrims and ſtrangers on the earth ; For they thi! Taler 
ay ſuch things, declare plainly that they ſeek a country. They that ſay ſuch bing : II. 
that is, they that acknowledge themſelves to have lived in ſuch a reſtleſs and uncertan S 


condition in this world, travelling from one place to another, as the Patriarchs Auralam Bi 
| 1jaa, i 
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I ſaac, and Jacob did; and yet pretend to be perſuaded of the goodneſs of God, and the 
= faichfulneſs of his promiſe, in which he ſo ſolemnly declares himſelf to be their God; do 
hereby plainly ſhew, that they expect ſome happier condition hereafter, wherein that 

1 great promiſe of God will be made good to them to the full; ſo that he need no? be aſha- 
ned to have been called their God. | | 

A Having handled at large theſe wo particulars, I come now to ſhew what influence the 
Z conſideration of them ought to have upon our lives and practices. And if this be our 
© condition in this world, and theſe our hopes and expectations as to another life if we 
N be pilgrims and ſtrangers on the earth, and look for a better countrey, that 1s, an hea- 


Is 


tion and decree, that without holineſs no man ſhall fee the Lord: And therefore as ever 
we hope to ſee God in that happy and bliſsful ſtate, we muſt cleanſe our ſelves from 
all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, and perfect holineſs in the fear of God; that having ren- 
der'd our felves as like him as we can in this world, we may be capable of the bleſſed 
fight and enjoyment of him in the other. 
And as for the advantages in this world, let us not purſue them too eagerly, we may 


10 take the conveniences which fairly offer themſelves to us, and be content to want what 
Fe we cannot honeſtly have, and without going out of the way of our duty, conſidering 
& that weare travellers, and that a little will ſerve for our paſlage and accommodation in 


our pilgrimage. And beyond that why ſhould we ſo earneſtly covet more, and trouble 
our ſelves for that which is not neceſſary to our journey, why ſhould we at any time deal 
- unjuſtly to attain any of this world's goods? They will ſtand us in ſtead for ſo little a while, 
that we can have no temptation to injure or oppreſs any man, to break the peace of our 


m conſciences, and to wound our ſouls for the attaining of them. If the providence of 

mo God offer them to us, and bring them to our hands, in the uſe of honeſt diligence and 

5 | lawful means; as we are not to refuſe them, ſo neither are we to ſet our hearts upon 
J 


them, not to ſuffer our affections to be entangled in them. 
= The wiſeſt uſe we can make of them, will be, todo like thoſe who traffick in foreign 
Parts, to conſign our eſtates into our own native countrey, to ſend our treaſures before 
us into the other world, that we may have the benefit of them when we come there. 
7 And this we may do by alms and charity. Whatever we ſpend upon the fleſh, we leave 
Wh 2 behind us, and it will turn to no account to us in our own countrey: But whatever we 
ch lay out for the relief of the poor, is ſo much treaſure laid out and ſecured to our ſelves 
be againſt another day. So our bleſſed Saviour aſſures us, Luke 12. 33. That giving of 
but | - _ 75 providing for our ſelves bags that wax not old, a treaſure in the heavens that 
_— fat eth not. 15 ns A 
II. If we be pilgrims and ſtrangers, then it concerns us to behave our ſelves with great 
Caution, and to live blameleſsly and inoffenſively; remembring that the eyes of people are 
2 Vor. II. wh O | upon 
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upon us, and that thoſe among whom we ſojourn, will be very prying and curious, and 
narrow obſervers of our manners and carriage. They that are in a ſtrange countrey, are 
not wont to take that liberty and freedom which the natives of the place may do, but 
to keep a perpetual guard upon themſelves, knowing how ſtrictly they are obſerved, 
and that they live among thoſe who bear no good-will to them, and that every bad thing 
we do, refle&s upon our nation, and is a reproach to the countrey to which we belong, 
Ye are not of the world (ſays our Lord) if ye were of the world, the world would love its 
own: But ye are not of the world; therefore the world hateth you. Upon this ac- 15 
count the Apoſtle chargeth Chriſtians to be harmle/s and blameleſs, and as it becomes 5 
the Sons of God to be, in the midſt of a crooked and perverſe nation, among whom we © 
ſhould ſhine as lights, The ſame argument St. Peter uſeth, 1 Pet. 2. 11, 12. T be. 
ſeech you, as pilgrims and ſtrangers, to abſtain from fleſhly luſfts, having your conver. 
ſation honeſt among the Gentiles; that is, conſidering that you are among ſtrangers and 
enemies, and therefore ought to be very careful to bring no ſcandal upon your holy pro- 
feſſion, among thoſe who will be ready to take all advantages againſt you. Particularly, 


we, who pretend to the ſame heavenly countrey, muſt be kind to one another, and whilſi 
we live among ſtrangers, have no quarrels amongſt our ſelves. In a ſtrange countrey, it 1 
uſeth to be a mighty endearment of men to one another, that they are of — ſame coun- 

trey and fellow- citizens, and this alone is commonly ſufficient to unite their affections, 7 
and link their intereſts together. But how little of this is to be ſeen among Chriſti- N 
ans! How ſhamefully do they quarrel among themſelves, in the midſt of enemies and i 


ſtrangers! as if they had no relation to one another, and never expected to meet at laſt in 
the fame countrey, and there to live together for ever. 

III. Let us be as patient and chearful as we can, under all the troubles and afflictios- 
which we meet with in this life. They who are in ſtrange countries, muſt expect to en- 
counter many injuries and affronts, and to be put to great difficulties and hardſhips. 
Thoſe which are lighter and more tolerable, we muſt bear with chearfulneſs. Upon x 
journey men uſe to put on all the pleaſantneſs they can, and to make ſport of all the 
inconveniences of the ways and weather, and little croſs accidents that befal them : And 
thus, if we had but the art and wiſdom to do it, many of the lefler inconveniencies of hu- 
mane life might well enough be play'd off, and made matter rather of mirth and diver- 
fion, than of melancholy and ſerious trouble. / 

But there are ſome evils and calamities of humane life, that are too heavy and ſerious 
to be jeſted withal, and require the greateſt conſideration, and a very great degree of 


patience to ſupport us under them, and enable us to bear them decently ; as the loſs od ,, 
friends and deareſt relations; as the loſs of an only ſon, grown up to be well fix d and ſe h 
tled in a virtuous courſe, and promiſing all the comfort to his parents that they themſelve to 
can wiſh : Theſe certainly are ſome of the greateſt evils of this world, and hardeſt to br the 
born. For men may pretend what they will to philoſophy, and contempt of the world he; 
and of the periſhing comforts and enjoyments of it; to the extirpation of their pafſiow _ wo 
and an inſenſibility of theſe things, which the weaker and undiſciplin'd part of mankind fon 
keep ſuch a 3 and lamentation about: But when all is done, nature hath framei 
us as we are, and hath planted in our nature ſtrong inclinations and affections to ol m 
friends and relations; and theſe affections are as naturally moved upon ſuch occaſion, to 
and pluck every ſtring of our hearts as violently, as extreme hunger and thirſt do gn Cove 
upon our ſtomachs. | req 
And therefore it is fooliſh for any man to pretend to love things mightily, and to re 1 
joyce greatly in the enjoyment of them; and yet to be ſo eaſily contented to loſe them and 
and to be parted from them. This is to ſeparate things which nature hath ſtrongly lin. and 
ked together. Whatever we mightily love, does thereby, in ſome-ſort, become part 's — 
our ſelves, and it cannot hang looſe to us, to be ſeparated and divorced from us without Pa; 


trouble; no more than a limb, that is vitally and by ſtrong ligaments united to the bod) va! 
can be dropt off when we pleaſe, or rent from the body without pain. And whoev! 70: 
pretends to have a mighty affection for any thing, and yet at the ſame time does preten joy: 
that he can contentedly, and without any great ſenſe or ſignification of pain, bear be read 
loſs of it, does not talk like a philoſopher, but like an hypocrite; and under a grave pi” good 
tence of being wife, is in truth an ill-narur'd man. For moſt certainly, in proportion - | 


our loye of any thing, will be our trouble and grief for the loſs of it. N 
So that under theſe great and heavier ſtrokes, we had need both of faith and Patience. ſpiri 
thou 


And indeed, nothing but the firm belief of a better countrey, that is, an heaven), E 
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na due ſubmiſſion to the will of God (eſpecially our ſufferings for his truth and cauſe) 
it will certainly increaſe our happineſs in the other world, and work for us a far 


* more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 


IV. The conſideration of our preſent condition, and of our future hopes, ſhould 


f ſet us above the fondneſs of life, and the laviſh fears of death. For our minds will 


never be raiſed to their true pitch and height, till we have in ſome good meaſure 


conquered theſe two paſſions, and made them ſubject to our reaſon. 


As for this preſent life, and the enjoyment of it, what is it that we ſee in them, that 
ſhould make us ſo ſtrangely to dote upon them? Yue lucis miſeris tam dira cupido ! 


| This world at the beſt is but a very indifferent place, and he is the wiſeſt man, that bears 
4 himſelf towards it with the moſt indifferent mind and affection; that is always willing 
to leave it, and yet patient to ſtay in it as long as God pleaſeth. And as for death, tho 

N the dread of it be natural, yet why ſhould the terrors of it be ſo very ſurpriſing and a- 
; mazing to us, after we have conſider d, that to a good and pious ſoul, it is no other but 
the gate of heaven, and an entrance into eternal life? We are apt to wonder, to ſee a man 


n undaunted at the approach of death, and to be not only contented, but chearful at the 

thoughts of his departure out of this world, this ſink of fin, and vale of miſery and ſor- 
"| row. Whereas if all things be duly conſidered, it is a greater wonder that men are ſo 
patient tolive, and that they are not glad of any fair excuſe and opportunity of getting 
& * outof this ſtrange countrey, and retiring home, and of ridding themſelves of the troubles 
a and inconveniences of life. For, conſidering the numerous troubles and calamities we are 
le liable to in a long pilgrimage, there are really but 7hree conſiderations that I can readily 
d think of, that can make this world, and our preſent condition in it, in any good meaſure 
U- tolerable to a wiſe man; vi. that God governs the world; that we are not always to ſtay 
ſ- in it; that there is a happineſs deſigned and reſerved for us in another place, which will 


abundantly recompence and make amends to us for all the troubles and ſufferings of 
Vs this life. | 


of And yet it is ſtrange to ſee how faſt moſt men cling to life; and that even in old 
of age, how they catch at every twig that may but hold them up a lictle while; and 
ho fondly they hanker after a miſerable life, when there is nothing more of pleaſure 
'6 to be enjoyed, nothing more of ſatisfaction to be expected and hoped for in it. When 
be they are juſt putting into the port, and one would think, ſhould rejoice at their very 
6 hearts that they ſee land; yet how glad would they be then of any croſs wind, that 
nm Would carry them back into the ſea again, as if they loved to be toſs'd, and were 
nd. fond of ſtorms and tempeſts. 

ed Nay, the very beſt of us, even after we have made that acknowledgment of David, 
u I am a ſtranger and a ſojourner with thee, as all my fathers were, are apt with him, 
0, to be ſtill importuning God for a little longer life; O ſpare me a little, that I may re- 


cover ſtrength, before I go hence, and be no more. And when God hath granted us this 
requeſt, then we would be ſpared yet à little longer. 


re Bur let us remember, that God did not deſign us to continue always in this world; 
m and that he hath on purpoſe made it ſo uneaſy to us, to make us willing to leave it; 
lin. and that fo long as we linger here below, we are detained from our happineſs; while 


t toe are preſent in the body, we are abſent from the Lord. This conſideration made St. 
ou! Paul ſo deſirous to be diſſolved, becauſe he knew, that when his earthly houſe of this taber- 
df, nacle was diſſolved, he ſhould have a much better habitation, a buildi ng of God, an houſe 
Wer not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, This was that which made him ſo full of 
end joy and triumph, at the thoughts of his leaving the world: 2 Tim. 4.6. I am now 
be ready (ſays he) to be offered up, and the time of my departure is at hand; I have fought a 
pre- good fight, I have finiſbed my courſe, I have kept the faith, henceforth there 1s laid up for 
%% mea crown of righteouſneſs, which God the righteous judge ſhall give me in that day. 
Nay, the conſideration of this (tho' but obſcurely apprehended by them) did raiſe the 
ſpirits of the wiſer and better heathen, and fill them with great joy and comfort at the 
choughts of their diſſolution. With what conſtancy and evenneſs of mind did Socrates 
receive the ſentence of death! and with what excellent diſcourſe did he entertain his 
Vor. II. O 2 friends 


another life after this, and a bleſſed immortality in another world, is ſufficient to 
ſüupport a man in the few and evil days of bit Pilgrimage, and to ſuſtain his ſpirit 
under the great evils and calamities of this life. Bur this fully anſwers all, that the 
© affiitions and ſufferings of this preſent time, are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
” cobich ſpall be revealed in us. Nay, that if we bear theſe afflictions patiently, and with 
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friends juſt before he drank off the fatal cup, and after he had taken it down, Whitt 
death was gradually ſeizing upon him! One can hardly, without a very fenfih!, . | 
tranſport, read Cato's diſcourſe concerning his death, as ic is repreſented by 75 i, S 
his book of old age. I am 4 he) tranſported with a deſire of ſeeing my fore uten, f 
thoſe excellent perſons, of whom T have heard, and read, and written; and now I a; . 
going to them, I would not willingly be drawn back into this world again. Quod ſi qui, p 
Deus mihi largiatur, ut ex hac ætate repuereſcam, & in cunis vagiam, valde reculeq, 15 
If ſome God would offer me, at this age, to be a child again, and to cry in the cradle, , = 
would earneſtly refuſe it, and upon no terms accept it. And now that my race is alin: 5 
run, and my courſe juſt finiſhed, how loth ſhould J be to be brought back, and made t Oo 
begin again? For what advantage is there in life? Nay rather, what labour and trouble | 2 
is there not in it? But let the benefit of it be what it will, there is certainly ſome mea- hs 
ſure of life, as well as of other things, and men ought to know when they have enough i 0 
it. G præclarum diem, cum in illud animorum concilium cœtumque proficiſcar, & L 
cum ex hac turba & colluvione diſcedam: O 1 and glorious day, when T ſhall gi 70 
to that great council and aſſembly of ſpirits, and have got out of this crowd and rabble! pa 
And if a heathen, who had but ſome obſcure glimmerings of another life, and of the 2: 
bleſſed ſtate of departed ſouls, could ſpeak thus chearfully of death ; how much more > 
may we, who have a clear and undoubted revelation of theſe things, and to whom 72 
life and immortality are brought to light by the goſpel ! 7 4 
V. We ſhould always prefer our duty, and the keeping of a good conſcience, befor: laſ 
all the world; becauſe it is, in truth, infinitely more valuable, if ſo be our fouls be | 
immortal, and do ſurvive in another world, and we muſt there give a ſtrict account to 
of all the actions done by us in this life, and receive the ſentence of eternal happiness mc 
or miſery, according to the things done in the body, whether they be good, or whether the) unt 


be evil. For as our Saviour argues concerning the caſe of denying him and hi; 
truth, to avoid temporal ſuffering and death; What is a man profited, if he ſhall gain — 
the whole world and loſe his own foul? Or what ſhall a man give in exchange for hi _ 
ſoul? When we are tempted by temporal intereſt and advantage, or by the fear of pre- 
ſent loſs and ſuffering, to deny or diflemble our religion, to do any thing that is finful 
in any kind, and contrary to our duty and conſcience, let us ask our ſelves, what wil 
be the profit and advantage of it? what, if for fear of men, and what they can do 
to me, I incur the wrath and diſpleaſure of Almighty God? This is infinitely more 
to be dreaded ; and his frowns are a thouſand times more terrible, than the bittereſt 
wrath and cruelleſt malice of men. What, if to preſerve this frail and mortal body, 
I ſhall evidently hazard the loſs of my immortal foul; and to eſcape a temporal in- 
convenience, I forfeit everlaſting happineſs, and plunge myſelf into eternal miſery —o—_ 
and ruin? would not this be a wild bargain and a mad exchange, for any temporal | 
advantage to loſe the things that are eternal? and for the pleaſing of our ſelves for : 
little while, to make our ſelves miſerable for ever? 

If we confeſs our ſelves to be p:/grims and ſtrangers on the earth, and are perſuade! 
of the promiſes of God concerning an heavenly countrey, where we hope to arrive 
after the few and evil days of our pilgrimage are over; let us not, by complying with 
the humours of ſtrangers, and the vitious cuſtoms and practices of an evil world, ba: 
our ſelves of our hopes, and baniſh our ſelves from that happy place, to which we 
all profeſs we are going. 

We pretend to be travelling towards heaven: But if we make ſhipwreck of fait! 
and à good conſcience, we deſtroy our own hopes of ever arriving at that happy po 
We do not live up to our expectation of a future happineſs ; if the unſeen glorics 0! 
another world do not raiſe us above all the temptations and terrors of ſenſe. Ou! 
faith and hope have not their due and proper influence upon us, if they do no: 7 
govern our lives and actions; and make us ſtedfaſt in the profeſſion of our holy fe- 
ligion, and in the conſcientious practice of it. St. Paul reaſon'd himſelf into this 
holy reſolution, from the hopes of a bleſſed reſurrection, Acts 24. 15, 16. I have bit, © 
ſays he, toward God, that there ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead, bath of the juſt aul 
unjuſt ; ev Tere 3, for this cauſe therefore, 1 exerciſe myſelf always to have a conſcienct |? 
void of offence towards God, and towards men, | — f 

VI. And /aftly, If we be ſojourners and travellers in this world, we ſhould often 
think of our end, and carefully mind the way to it. Our end is everlaſting happineſs, and 
the direct way to it is by a conſtant and ſincere and univerſal obedience to * laws and 

| | comanandments 
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commandments of God. And this itſelf is fo plain a way, that a ſincere and honeſt 
man can hardly err in it. And therefore we muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be led and 
trained out of it, upon any pretence whatſoever ; not by the wildfire of pretended illu- 
” minations and enthuſiaſms; nor by the confident pretence of an infallible guide, that 
” will needs ſhew us another way, and perſuade us to follow him blindfold in it. Let us 
® not quit le infallible rule of God's word, to follow any guide whatſoever. If an Apoſtle 
or an Angel from heaven, preach any other doctrine and way to heaven, let him be ac- 
1 curſed. He who is the way, and the truth, and the life, when he was conſulted 
with about the way to eternal happineſs, knew no other but this. For when the 
young man ask d him; Good maſter, what good thing ſhall J do, that I may inherit 
eternal life? His anſwer was, 1f thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. Tis 
true indeed, that by reaſon of our corrupt inclinations within, and powerful temptations 
without, this way (eſpecially at our firſt ſetting out) is rugged and difficult. So our 
Lord hath forewarned us, telling us, that Hrait is the gate, and narrow is the way 
that leadeth to life, and that there be few that find it; therefore we ſhould rive to 
enter in, take great care and pains to diſcern the right way, and to overcome the difh- 
culties of our firſt entrance into it; and ſhould often pray to God as David did, Pal. 
119. 19. J am a ſtranger in the earth; hide not thy commandments from me; 
P/al. 139. 23, 24. Search me, O God, and know my heart ; try me, and know my 
thoughts, and ſee if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
laſting. | 
1. if we would always have our end in our eye; it would both be a direction 
to us in our way, and an encouragement to quicken our pace in it; there being no 


more powerful motive to a good life, than to be aſſured, that, I we have our fruit 


unto holineſs, our end ſhall be everlaſting life. 


— 
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HAGGAL ii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 


Por thus ſaith the Lord of hoſts, yet once, it is a litile while, and I 
uill ſhake the heavens, and the earth, and the ſea, and the dry-land: 
„ And I will ſhake all nations, and the deſire of all nations ſhall come, 
and I will fill this houſe with glory, ſaith the Lord of hoſts. The 

 filver is mine, and the gold is mine, ſaith the Lord of hoſts. The glory 
„ this latter houſe ſhall be greater than of the former, ſaith the Lord 
i > of Hoſts; and in this place J will give peace, ſaith the Lord of hoſts. 


1 4 1 HE author of this prophecy was the firſt of the three prophets, which God 


ſent to the people of 1/rael after the captivity ; and this prophecy contains 
ſeveral meſſages from God, to the princes, and elders, and people of 1/rae!, 


£ in which he reproves their ſlackneſs and negligence in the building of the 
= temple, and encourageth them thereto, by the promiſe of his aſſiſtance; and tells them, 
© that however in reſpect of the magnificence of 
its it ſhould be incomparably ſhort of Solomon's temple (which ſome that were then alive 
bad ſeen in its glory) yet in other reſpects it ſhould far excel it: for the time would 
oome, that this ſecond temple ſhould be graced with the preſence of the Meffas, which 
would be a greater glory to it, than all the riches of Solomon's temple. 
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the building, and the rich ornaments of 
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And this is fully expreſſed in the words which I have read unto you, Thus ſaith the 
Lord of hofts, yet once it is a little while, and I will ſhake the heavens, and the 
earth, and the ſea, and the dry land: And IT will ſhake all nations, and the de. 
fire of all nations ſhall come, and I will fill this houſe with glory, ſaith the Lord 
of hoſts. The filver is mine, and the gold is mine, ſaith the Lord of hoſts. The 
glory of this latter houſe ſhall be greater than of the former, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, 
wu in this place will I give peace, ſaith the Lord of hoſts. 5 

Nov, that it is ſome very great thing which is here foretold and promiſed, for the 
honour of this ſecond temple, no man can doubt, that conſiders in what a ſolemn 
manner it is here expreſſed; this great and glorious title, the Lord of hoſts, being no 
leſs than five ſeveral times uſed within the compaſs of theſe four verſes; the like 
inſtance whereto is not, perhaps, in the whole Bible : Thus ſaith the Lord of hoſts, yet 
once, it is a little while, and I will ſhake the heavens and the earth, ver. 6. And J 
ail fill this houſe with glory, faith the Lord of hoſts, ver. 7. The ſilver is mine, 
and the gold is mine, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, ver. 8. And twice ver. 9. The glory 
of this latter houſe ſhall be greater than of the former, faith the Lord of hoſts ; 
and in this place will I give peace, ſaith the Lord of hoſts. So that by the ſolemn 


manner of expreſſing it, we may imagine, that it is ſome very great thing which is 
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ſpoken of, and ſuch as the like had never been before ; and ſuch was the incarnation | 


and coming of the Meſſias. 


I know that the modern Fews will by no means have this text to be underſtood of 
the Meſſias, and not without cauſe ; for he that is ſpoken of in the text, was to 


come into the ſecond temple, which hath now been deſtroyed about 1600 years ago; 


and they do not believe the Meſias to be yet come; and therefore whatever ſhift 


they make, they muſt interpret this text, of ſome other perſon than the Meffas : But 
then it is plain for what reaſon they do ſo, it being evident from their own Talmud, 
that the ancient Jeus did underſtand it of the Męſias; but being hardened in their 
unbelief, they pervert all thoſe texts whereby they might be convinced, that Fe/is out 


bleſſed Saviour was the true Meſſias. | 


And indeed, whoever carefully conſiders the ſeveral expreſſions and circumſtances of 


this prediction, cannot underſtand it of any other. To make this evident, I ſhall ex- 


plain the ſeveral expreſſions in this text, thus ſaith the Lord of hoſts, yet once, it isa 


little while. Yet à little while, ſo it is in the Hebrew. Net once more, ſo the 


LXXII render it, and ſo it is quoted from the LXXII in the New Teſtament, Hel. 


12. 26. and this ſenſe the Hebrew word may likewiſe bear, and our tranſlation of the 


text takes them both in, yet once it is a little while, : 


If we take the words in the firſt ſenſe, yet a little ꝛvhile, they ſignify, that God was $ 


then beginning thoſe changes in the world, which were to precede and make way for | 
the coming of the Meſſias. This indeed was not till about four hundred years after; but | 


a great while before that time God began thoſe changes in the world, which were to | 


a little while. But I rather chuſe the latter ſenſe of this 
the Hebrew will bear it, and becauſe it is ſo quoted in t 


: 


nied with great miracles ; viz. the giving of the law 


*us, * 3 


| e New Teſtament; as if the RE 
prophet had ſaid, that God had before done a great wy in the world, and accomp- 
y 


Moſes, which was attended 


with great commotions, both in Egypt, by bringing the people of 1/rae! out from q 


thence with a mighty hand, and by deſtroying the nations before them, whoſe land Gol i J 
. ; reater thing more, the ſendin; 
of the Meſſias, and the planting of his religion in the world; in order whereunto 


gave them for a poſſeſſion; but now he would do one 


there ſhould be much greater, and more univerſal commotions and changes in the world, 


and more and greater miracles wrought ; yet once more, and I will ſhake the heaven, 
and the earth, and the ſea, and the dry land, and I will ſhake all nations. From 
which words the Apoſtle to the Hebrews argues the aboliſhing of the Fewiſh diſper 4 

And ti 
word, yet ence more (ſays the Apoſtle) fignifies the removing of thoſe * 5 that an 
And this I ſhall have 


ſation, and the bringing of another that ſhould be unalterable, Heb. 12. 2 


ſhaken, that thoſe things which cannot be ſhaken may remain. 

occaſion to explain more fully in the following parts of this diſcourſe. 
Yet once more I will ſhake the heavens and the earth, &c. For the underſtand- 
ing whereof we are to conſider that the Hebrews have no one word whereby to expreſs 
the 


prepare the way for his coming; and conſidering the long time which was paſt from the 


#3 x 
2 — 
5 


firſt promiſe made to Abraham, four hundred years in compariſon of that may ſeem but s 
. yet once more; becaule 
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& therefore they do it by an enumeration of the principal patts of it. So 
8 the wr Mi would 2A. 4 creation of the world, he ſays, in the beginning 
1 God created the heaven and the earth. And fo St. Peter, when he would expreſs 
tte revolution of all things, after the univerſal conflagration of the world, calls it, a 
neo heaven, and a new earth, 2 Pet. 3. 13. Nevertheleſs we, according to bis promiſe, 
8 1:0 for new heavens, and a new earth ; that is, a new world, a quite other frame 
and tate of things, than that which we now ſee. And ſo the Prophet here in the 
text, to expreſs he great commotions and changes that ſhould be in the world before 
che coming of the Meſfas, ſays, that God will ſhake the heavens and the earth, and the 
= a, and the dry land; that is, he would cauſe great revolutions in the world ; there 
ZZ ſhould be great wars and confuſions, and the empires of the world ſhould paſs from one 
* hand to another. And thus we find this expreſſion interpreted, ver. 21, 22. of this chap- 
ter, I will ſhake the heavens and the earth, and 1 will overthrow the throne of 
” kingdoms, and I will deſtroy the ſtrength of the kingdoms of the nations. And to 
ſhew that by ſhaking the heavens and the earth, is meant great changes in the world, 
and as it were an univerſal commotion of it, he adds in the text, by way of farther ex- 

i plication, and I will ſhake all nations. | : 
VIS, And then it follows, and the defire of all nations ſhall come. This we (as the an- 
cient Jews alſo did) take to be a plain character and deſcription of the Meſſias, he is 
the defire of all nations ; he whom all nations had reaſon to defire, becauſe of thoſe 
great bleſſings and benefits which he was to bring to the world. Thus interpreters ge- 
nerally underſtand theſe words, and it is very true the Meſias was ſo: but this does not 
ſeem to be the true importance of this phraſe ; for the Hebrew word ſignifies expecta- 
5 tion as well as defire, and fo I ſhould rather chuſe to render it, the expectation of all 
tna tions ſball come; which ſignifies, that about the time of the coming of the Meſſias, 


— 


_— — 


] 

a . = 

t not only the Fes, but other nations, ſhould be in a general expectation of ſome great 
A 


| prince then to appear; which was moſt eminently accompliſhed in our bleſſed Saviour, 
c | as I ſhall ſhew by and by. 


t And IT will fill this houſe with glory, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, ſpeaking of the 
- ſecond temple, which was then in building, which though it fell very much ſhort of 
xf © Solomon's, in point of ſtate and magnificence ; yet by being honoured with the preſence 


of the Maſſas, it ſhould be much more glorious than So/omen's temple. The ſilver is 
a mine, and the gold is mine, ſaith the Lord of hoſts ; not that God wanted che com- 


e mand of gold and ſilver, to have made the ſecond temple equal to Solomon's in out- 
ward glory and ſplendor; he could eaſily have made it fo in that reſpect; and Joſephus 
he tells us, that not long before the time of our Saviour's coming, Herod had built and 


' beautified it to that degree, that in ſome reſpects it excelled Solomon's ; and of this 
25 ſome underſtand the next words, the glory of this latter houſe ſhall be greater, than of 


for © be former; namely, that this was accompliſhed in that beauty and magnificence which 
ut © was added to it, when it was re-edified by Herod the great: But however that be, 
o this is certain, that it was much more glorious in another reſpe&, namely, that it en- 
he tertained the Maſias, the great expettation and bleſſing of all nations. 

dt And in this place will I give peace, ſaith the Lord of hoſts.” Some underſtand 
uſe dhis, of that univerſal peace which was throughout the world, when our Saviour was 


the born in the reign of Auguſtus 'Cxſar. Others with great probability interpret this of 
pa. the Mas himſelf, who is called here by che name of peace; and ſo ſome of the an- 
Jed RE cient eus underftood it; zn this place will I give peace, that is, the Meſſias. For 

the Hebrew word ſignifies all kind of happineſs, and ſo it includes all thole bleſſings 
and benefits, that happineſs and ſalvation which the Meſſias brought to the world. 
W And this will appear very probable, if we conſider, how frequently in ſcripture this 

title is given to the Maſſias. Iſai. . 6. he is called the prince of peace; and Zach. 
9. 10. it is faid of him, ht he ſhould ſpeak peace to the nations; and the Apoſtle 
do the Hebrews parallels him with mac eat in this particular, that he was king 
„ Salem, that is, king of peace; and which is very little different from this, he is 
frequently in ſcripture called ſalvation, which ſignifies the happineſs of being reſcued 
and delivered from all kind of evil; as peace ſignifies all kind of good, Jai. 49. 6. 
I will alſo give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayſi be my ſalvation 
to the end of the earth : And Luke 2.30. When Simecn had our bleſſed Saviour in 
his arms, when he was firſt brought into the temple, he calls him the ſalvation of God; 
mine eyes (faith he to God) have ſeen thy ſalvation ; and Jobn 4. 22. Salvation is 
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of the Jews, that is, the Meſſias was to be of that nation. But which is more ex. XR 
preſs, Chriſt is called our peace, Eph. 2. 14. Nay, he is expreſly called peace or the 
peace, Micah 5. 5. And this man (ſpeaking of the Maſias) ſhall be the peace, tha 
is, one of his names or titles ſhall be peace. So that I make little doubt, but tha 
in this expreſſion in the text, of giving peace, is meant, giving the Meſſias; and tha 
this is render d as the reaſon, why the glory of the ſecond temple ſhould be greater than 
of the firſt, becauſe in that place the Męſias ſhould appear, and remarkably ſhew him- RR 
ſelf. God could have given this ſecond temple, if he had thought fir, as much out-. 
ward glory and beauty as that of Solomon's building; for filver and gold are his, and all 
the riches of the world are at his command; but he choſe to put a far greater honour r. 
upon it than that of ſilver and gold, and to make it much more glorious in another 
reſpect, the glory of this latter houſe ſhall be greater than of the former; becauſe in this Þ 
place I will give the Meſſias, the peace, and happineſs, and ſalvation of mankind, and 
incomparably the greateſt bleſſing that ever was given to the world. | 1 

The words being thus explained, it will now be more eaſy to ſhew how the ſeveral 
arts of this prediction do agree to our bleſſed Saviour, and to no other, 2 
I. That there ſhould be great changes and commotions in the world before his coming; 


I will ſhake the heavens, and the earth, and the ſea, and the dry land, and I will © 
ſhake all nations ; and then he ſhould come. | 5 
II. That about the time of his coming, the world ſhould be in general expectation © _ * 
of him; and the expectation of all nations ſhall come. ene © 
III. That he ſhould come during the continuance of the ſecond temple; for it ws 4 
his coming that ſhould fill that houſe with glory, and in that place the Mefias, who is F 
called peace, is promiſed to be given; and in this place will I give peace, ſaith th * 
Lord of hoſts. ..| i 
IV. That this coming of the Maſias ſhould be the laſt diſpenſation of God for te p. 
falvation of men, and conſequently ſhould be perpetual and unalterable ; yer once more, 
and I will ſhake the heavens and the earth; yet once more, from whence the Apo- 2 
ſtle to the Hebrews argues, that the Goſpel ſhould be a perpetual and unalterable di?-ę 0 
penſation. Of theſe I ſhall ſpeak ſeverally, and as briefly as I can. | * 
I. Here is a prediction of great changes and commotions in the world before te tir 
coming of the Meęſias; thus ſaith the Lord of hoſts, I. will ſhake the heavens an „ 
the earth, and the ſea, and the dry land, and I will ſhake all nations, and th „, 


defire of all nations ſhall come ; plainly ſignifying hereby, that before the coming d the 
the Meſſias (who is here called the defire and expectation of all. nations) there ſhouldbe the 


very great commotions and changes in the world, that the empire of the world ſhould b: the 

overturned ; for ſo I have told you, that this expreſſion of ſhaking the heavens and tit pre 

earth is explained, ver. 21. of this chapter, I will ſhake the heavens, and the earth,” a 

and will overthrow the throne of kingdoms. And this was fulfilled in a moſt 1 a g 

markable manner, between the time of this prophecy, and the coming of our bleſſi the 

Saviour, during which time (though ic was but four hundred years) there happens are 

greater commotions, and much more conſiderable revolutions in the great kingdoms! #7 

the world, than had done in above two thouſand years before, and in almoſt one thi © 4// 

| ſand ſeven hundred years fince ; ſo that it is no wonder, that the prediction of thek 7500 

| things is by God himſelf expreſſed in ſo very ſolemn a manner, as I obſerved befor 77 + 

| At the time of this prophecy, the empire of the world was newly tranſlated fron ther 
. the Aſyrians to the Medes and Perſians; and not long after, the Grecians under Au, ſeen 
| ander the Great quite overthrow the Per/ian empire, and that by as ſudden a chang! 7 hoy 
| as was ever perhaps made in the world, poſſeſſing themſelves by ſo ſwift and ſpeed) ? is or 
1 conqueſt of a great part of the then known world, as if to paſs through it, and to cor anti: 
Wi quer it, had been all one. : due 
"ny After the death of Alexander, the empire of the Grecians was ſhared among ho haz 
1 great captains, whom the Romans by degrees conquered, beſides a great many oth” ef 
. | kingdoms which Alexander never ſaw, and ſome of them perhaps had never heard: f/ J 
if And at laſt the empire of the world, in all its greatneſs and glory was poſſeſſed by 4 PR once 
'" gu/tus, in whoſe time our bleſſed Saviour was born. | EE Ser 
1 So that here were mighty commotions in the world, wonderful changes of kingdom 7reu; 
* and empires, before the coming of the Meſſias; far greater, and of much larger extent, chap. 


than thoſe that were in Egypt and Paleſtine, at the bringing of the children of J ra WY and 
out of Egypt, and the giving of the law from mount Sinai. And theſe did not on 7% 
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* before the coming of the Me/fas, but they made way for the more eaſy propaga- 
4 4 of his doctrine — N the Gardens, and eſpecially the Romans, ſettled 
tmeir conqueſts in ſuch a manner, as in a good meaſure to propagate their language a- 
WE mong the nations which they conquer'd; and particularly the Romans did make the 
WE ways for travel and commerce much more eaſy and commodious than ever they were 
before, by employing their armies, when they had no other work, to make high- ways, 
for the convenience of paſſage from the ſtation of one legion to another; the benefit 
and effect whereof, we in England enjoy to this day; (a pattern to all princes and 
ſtates that have neceſſary occation for armies how to employ them:) And this very 

© thing proved afterwards a mighty advantage for the more eaſy and ſpeedy ſpreading 

of chriſtianity in the world. ; ; i 
II. Another part of this prophecy is, that about the time of the coming of the Me/- 

© fas, the world ſhould be in a general expectation of him; and the expectation of all 

| "rations ſhall come: And I douht not but this character of the Męſias is taken out of that 
famous prophecy concerning him, Ger. 49. 10. The ſcepter ſhall not depart from Fudab 

till Shiloh come, (and by Shilab, the ancient Fews generally underſtood the Meſſias) and 

to him ſhall the gathering of the people be; or as it is render'd by the Septuagint, and 

ſeveral other tranſlations, and he ſhall be the expectation of the nations. In alluſion to 
which ancient prophecy concerning him, he is here in the text called, The expectation 
/ all nations; and ſo by the prophet Malachi, chap. 3. ver. 1. And the Lord whom 

f ye eupect, or look for, all ſuddeniy come into his temple. Now this part of the pre- 
daiction in the text, was moſt eminently fulfilled in our bleſſed Saviour For about 


1 the time of his coming, the Jews were in a general expectation of him, as appears not 
, only from that ancient and general tradition of theirs, from the ſchool of 4s, that 
Y at the end of the ſecond two thouſand years of the world, the Meſſias ſhould come; (and our 
© bleſled Saviour's coming did accordingly happen at that time;) but likewiſe from that 
„ particular computation of the Fewwiſh doctors, not long before our Saviour's coming, 
) who upon a ſolemn debate of the matter, did determine that the Meſias would come 
Voithin fifty years. And this is farther confirmed, from the great jealouſy which He- 

rod had concerning @ King of the Fews, that was expected to be born about that 
e time; and from that remarkable teſtimony in Fo/ephus, who tells us, That the Jews 
1 © rebelled againſt the Romans, being encouraged thereto by a famous prophecy in their ſcrip- 
„ tures, That about that time a great Prince ſhould be born among them, that ſhould rule 
0: the world: And Joſephus flatter d Veſpafian ſo far, as to make him believe that he was 
be the man; and thereupon perſuaded him to deftroy the line of David, out of which 
bt the tradition was, that the Meſias ſhould ſpring; as if the accompliſhment of a divine 


prediction could be hinder'd by any human endeavour. - 
And this was not only the general expectation of the Zews about that time, but of 
a great part of the world; as appears from thoſe two famous teſtimonies of two of 
the moſt eminent Roman hiſtorians, Suetonius and Tacitus. The words of Suetonins 
are theſe; Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus & conſtans opinio, eſſe in fatis, ut Tudæd pro- 
fecti rerum potirentur: There was an ancient and general opinion, famous throughout 
all the eaftern parts, that the fates had determined that there ſhould come out of Judea 
= thoſe that ſhould govern the world; and he adds what I quoted before out of Fo/ephus, 
Id Judæi ad ſe trahentes rebellarunt; That the Jews taking this to themſelves, did 
thereupon rebel. Now it is very remarkable, that the very words of this tradition 
ſcem to be a verbal tranſlation of that prophecy in Micah, that out of Fudab 
= Should come the governor: Ut Fuded profecti rerum potirentur. The other teſtimony 
is out of Tacitus; and his words are theſe, (lib. 2 1. F. 13.) Pluribus perſuaſio inerat 
antiquis ſacerdotum libris contineri, eo ipſo tempore fore, ut valeſceret oriens, profecti- 
Je Judæd rerum potirentur: A great many (ſays he) were poſſeſſed with a perſuaſion 
that is was contained in the ancient books of the prieſts, that at that very time the 
e aſi ſhould prevail, and that they who ſhould govern the world, were to come out 
/ Judea. By the ancient books of the prieſts, he in all probability, means the 
= nent prophecies of ſcripture; for the laſt expreſſion is the ſame with that of 
= >etonius, taken out of the prophet Micah; and the other, that the eaſt ſhould 
revail, does plainly refer to that title given to the Meſias by the prophet Zachary, 
Chap. 6. 12. where he is called the man whoſe name is nos, which ſignifies Oriens 
and Germen, both the eaſt and @ branch; our tranſlation hath it, the man 
whoſe name is the branch; but it might as well be render'd, ihe man whoſe name is 
V or. II. oh P | the 
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the eaſt. Thus you ſee this character of our Saviour in this prophecy moſt literally 
fulfilled, that he was the expectation of all nations. I proceed to the 

IIld Circumſtance of this prediction, That he who is here foretold, ſhould come du- 
ring the continuance of this ſecond temple; becauſe it was his preſence that ſhould 
fill that houſe with 174 and it was in that place that the Meſſias, who is called the 
peace, is promiſed to be given; and in this place will I give peace, ſaith the Lord of 
hoſts, And this is likewiſe moſt expreſly foretold by the prophet Malachi, chap. 3. 1. 
Behold I will ſend my meſſenger, and he ſhall prepare the way before me; and the Lord 


whom ye look for, ſhall ſu idenly come into his temple; even the meſſenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in, behold he ſhall come, 2 the Lord of beſts: And according 

e ſecond temple; he was preſented there 
by his parents, and owned by Simeon for the Meſias; he diſputed there, and taught 
- frequently there, and by his preſence filled that houſe with glory. For that the Son 
of God taught publickly there, was a greater honour to it, than all the filver and © 


Feſus, our bleſſed Saviour, came during t 


gold of Solomon's temple. 


And not long after his death (according to his expreſs prediction) this ſecond tem- . 
ple was deſtroyed to the ground; /o that not one ſtone of it was left upon another. And 
when, ſome hundred of years after, it was attempted to be rebuilt three ſeveral times, 


the laſt whereof was by Julian the apoſtate, in oppoſition to chriſtianity, and to our 


Saviour's prediction; fire came out of the foundation, and deſtroyed the workmen ; ſo 
that they deſiſted in great terror, and durſt never attempt it afterwards. And this 
not only the chriſtian writers of that age, in great numbers, do teſtify, but Ammianus 


cular account of this memorable matter. So that if by the expectation of the nations 
be here meant the Meſſias (as I have plainly ſhewn) then he is long ſince come, and was 
no other than Jeſus, our bleſſed Saviour, who, according to this prophecy, was 70 fill 
the ſecond temple with glory ; which hath now been demoliſhed above one thouſand 
ſix hundred years ago, and the re-building whereof hath been ſo often and ſo remarka- 
bly hindred from heaven. The conſideration of all which were ſufficient to convince 
the Jews of their vain expectation of a Meſſias yet to come, were they not ſo obſti- 
nately rooted and fixed in their infidelity. There remains now the 

IV. And the laſt circumſtance of this prophecy, viz. That the coming of the Meſſias 
was to be the laſt diſpenſation of God, for the falvation of men, and conſequently, 
was to be perpetual and unchangeable: Ter once more, and I will ſhake the Sooners 
and the earth, and the ſea, and the dry land: And I will ſhake all nations, and the ex- 
pectation of all naetons ſhall come. Yet once more; from which words the Apoſtle to 


the Hebrews argues the perpetuity of the Goſpel, and that it was the diſpenſation | 
which ſhould never be changed. Heb. 12.27. And this word, yet once more, ſignifies, | 


Marcellinus (a heathen hiſtorian who liv'd in that time) does alſo give us a very parti- 


the removing of thoſe things which are ſhaken, as of things that are made, that thi 


things which cannot be ſhaken may remain. And then it follows, Wherefore we re- 


ceiving a kingdom which cannot be moved, &c. It was uſual with the Jeus to de- 
ſcribe the times of the Goſpel, by the kingdom of the Meſfias ; and accordingly the 
Apoſtle here calls the diſpenſation of the Goſpel, a kingdom which cannot be moved: 
In oppoſition to the law, which was an imperfect and alterable diſpenſation. For 


this is plainly the ſcope of the Apoſtle's reaſoning; namely, to convince the Fews 
that they were now under a more gracious and perfect diſpenſation than that of the | 


* 
* * 


law, ver. 18. Ye are not come unto the mount that might be touched, and that burned 


with fire; meaning mount Sinai, which was a ſenſible literal mountain, @ mountain | 1 
that might be touched, in oppoſition to the myſtical and ſpiritual mount Sion, by which 
the diſpenſation of the Goſpel is deſcribed: Which, by the way, prevents the objeci- 


on of its being called the mountain that might be touch'd, when it was forbidden to be | 


touch'd upon pain of death; Te are not come to the mount that might be touched ; that 


is, I am not now ſpeaking ofa literal and ſenſible mountain, ſuch as was mount Sina,, 
from whence the law was given; but of that ſpiritual and heavenly diſpenſation of 


the Goſpel, which was typity'd by mount Sion and by Jeruſalem ; but ye are come 
to mount & ion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Feruſalem, and 1 
TFeſus the mediator of the new covenant, And then he cautions them to take heed 


how they reject him that came from heaven, to make this laſt revelation of God to 
the world, which becauſe of the clearneſs and perfection of ir, ſhould never need to 
receive any change, ver. 25. See that ye refuſe not him that ſpeaketh ; for if they eſeaped 5 
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4 1 ft, who refuſed him that pale on the earth, (viz. Moſes, who deliver'd the law from 


Pount Sinai) much more ſhall not we eſcape, if we turn away from him that ſpeaketh 
om heaven; whoſe voice then ſhook the earth, (alluding to the earthquake at the 
Poing of the law) but now be hath promiſed, ſaying, yet once more, I ſhake nat the 
rh only, but alſo heaven ; that is, the whole world, in order to the 2 of the 
W-/ias, and the planting of the goſpel in the world: and then he argues from the 
Words once more, that the former diſpenſation ſhould be removed, to make way for 
Pat which ſhould perpetually remain. | 
And indeed there is no need of any farther revelation after this; nor of any change of 
pat religion which was brought from heaven by the Son of God; becauſe of the perfec- 
ion of it, and its fitneſs to reform the world, and to recover mankind out of their lapſed 
and degenerate condition, and to bring them to happineſs; both by the purity of its 
/ doctrine, and the power of its arguments, to work upon the minds of men, by the clear 
diſcovery of the mighty rewards and puniſhments of another world. 
And now the proper inference from all this diſcourſe, is the very ſame with that which 
the Apoſtle makes, from the conſideration of the perfection and excellency of this reve- 
lation, which God had made to the world by his Son. See that ye refuſe not him that 
3 ; for how ſhall we eſcape, if we turn away from him that ſpeaketh from 
eaven? And at the 28th verſe of that chapter, Hherefore we receiving a kingdom 
which cannot be moved, let us have grace, whereby we may ſerve God acceptably, 
with reverence and godly fear; that is, let us live as becomes thoſe to whom God 
hath made ſo clear and perfect a revelation of his will. We have all the advan- 
tages of the divine revelation which the world ever had, and the laſt and moſt 
erfect that the world ever ſhall have: We have not only Moſes and the prophets, 
pus that doctrine which the Son of God came down from heaven on purpoſe to de- 
Clare to the world; God hath vouchſafed to us that clear and compleat revelation of his 
will, which he denied to many prophets and righteous men, who deſired to ſee the things 
which we ſee, but could not ſee them, and to hear the things which we hear, but could 
not hear them. There were good men in the world under thoſe imperfect revelations | 
which God made to them; but we have far greater advantages, and more powerful 
arguments to be good than ever they had. And as we ought thankfully to acknow- 
? ledge theſe bleſſed advantages; fo ought we likewiſe, with the greateſt care and dili- 
gence to improve them. 
And now how does the ſerious conſideration of this condemn all impenitent finners 
f under the Goſpel, who will not be reclaim'd from their fins, and perſuaded to goodneſs, 
„ by all that God can do; by the moſt plain declaration of his will to the world, by the 
4 moſt perte& precepts and directions for a good life; by the moſt encouraging promiſes 
* to obedience, and by the moſt ſevere threatnings of an eternal and unutterable ruin, in 
, = Caſe of diſobedience; by the wrath of God, revealed from heaven, againſt all ungodlineſs 
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and unrighteouſneſs of men; by the terrors of the great day, and the vengeance of eter- 
; nal fire; by the wonderful and amazing condeſcenſion of the Son of God, appearing 
in our nature; by his merciful undertaking for the redemption of loſt and ſinful man; 


„by his cruel ſufferings for our fins, and by the kindeſt offers of pardon and reconciliation 
in his blood, and by the glorious hopes of eternal life. 

What could God have done more for us, than he hath done? What greater concern- 
ment could he ſhew for our ſalvation, than to ſend his own Son, his only Son, to ſeek | 
and ſave us? And what greater demonſtration could he give of his love to us, than 70 
, = give the Sen of his love to die for us? This is the laſt effort that the divine mercy and 

*X goodneſs will make upon mankind, So the Apoſtle tells us in the beginning of this 
epiſtle, chap. 1. 1. that God who at ſundry times, and in divers manners, ſpake in 


A g mes paſt unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken to us by his 


1 Son; And if we will not hear him, he will ſpeak no more; after this it is not to be ex- 
1. pected that he ſhould make any farther attempts for our recovery, he can ſend no greater 
1 and dearer perſon to us, than his own Sor, If we deſpiſe him, whom will we reverence ? 
7 if we reject him, and the great ſalvation which he brings and offers to us, we have all the 
1 f reaſon in the world to believe that our caſe is deſperate, and that we ſhall die in our 
; ſms. This was the condemnation of the Jews, that they did not receive and believe on him 


Whom God had ſent. And if we who profeſs to believe on him, and to receive his do- 
Ctrine, be found diſobedient to it, in our lives, we have reaſon to fear that our con- 


demnation will be far heavier than theirs: For ſince the appearance of the Son of God 
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for the ſalvation of men, the wrath of God is revealed from heaven againſt all uy. 
godlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, yo 1p againſt thoſe who detain the truth of 
God in unrighteouſneſs; that is, againſt thoſe who entertain the light of God's truth 


in their minds, but do not ſuffer it to have its proper effect and influence upon ther 


hearts and lives; and make that a priſoner, which would make them free. So our Lord 


tells us, that the truth ſhall make us free; but if after we have recerved the knowleds, 3 
of the truth, we are ſtill the ſervants Ll fin; our condemnation is much worſe, than 
or the chriſtian religion hath done nothing, i 


if the Son of God had never come: 
it do not take men off from their fins, and teach them to live well. 


' Eſpecially at bis time when we are celebrating the coming of the Son of God, „ 
deſtroy the works of the devil, we ſhould take great heed, that we be not found guilty * 
of any impiety or wickedneſs; becauſe this is directly contrary to the main deſign f 
grace of God, which brings ſalvation, and hath appeared to all men (and the appearance 


whereof we do at this time commemorate) for that feacheth men to deny ungodli. 
neſs and worldly luſts, and to live ſoberly, and righteouſly, and godlily in this preſen 
world: And we cannot gratify the devil more, than by ſhewing ourſelves more di. 
ligent than ordinary to uphold his works, at this very time, when the Son of Gu: 
was manifeſted on purpoſe to difſolve them: We cannot poſſibly chuſe a work, 1 
more improper ſeaſon to fin in, than when we are celebrating the birth of the 
bleſſed Fefus, who came to ſave us from our 2 This 1s, as if a ſick man, for joy 
that a famous phyſician is come to his houſe, ſhould run into all manner of excels, and 
ſo do all he can to enflame his diſeaſe, and make his caſe deſperate. Not but that ou 
inward joy may lawfully be accompanied with all outward innocent expreſſions of it: But 


we cannot be truly thankful, if we allow ourſelves at ths time in any thing contrary t__ 


the purity and ſobriety of the Goſpel. It is matter of juſt and fad complaint, being of grex 
ſcandal to our Saviour, and his holy religion, that ſuch irregular and extravagant thing 
are at this time commonly done by many, who call themſelves Chriſtians; and done 
under a pretence of doing honour to the memory of Chriſt's birth; as if, becauſe 7 
Son of God was at this time made man, it were fit for men to make themſelyes beaſts, 
If we would honour him indeed, we muſt take care that our joy do not degenerate 
into fin and ſenſuality, and that we do not expreſs it by lewdneſs and luxury, by intem- 
perance and exceſs, by prodigal gaming, and profuſe waſting of our eſtates, as the mau. 
ner of ſome is; as if we intended literally to requite our Saviour, who being rich, fu 
our ſakes became poor. This is the way of parting with houſes and land, and be. 
coming poor for his ſake, for which he will never thank, nor reward us. This is nat 
ro commemorate the coming of our Saviour; but to contradict it, and openly to declare 
that we will uphold the works of the devil, in deſpight of the Son of God, who came 1 
deſtroy them. It is for all the world like that lewd and ſenſeleſs piece of loyalty, to 
much in faſhion ſome years ago, of being drunk for the king. Good God! that ever it 
ſhould paſs for a piece of religion among Chriſtians, to run into all manner of exceſs for 
twelve days together in honour of our Saviour! A greater aggravation of fin cannot es- 
ſily be imagined, than to abuſe the memory of the greateſt bleſſing that ever was, Chrij 
coming into the world to take away fin, into an ee of committing it; this is to 


repreſent the Son of God as a patron of fin and licentiouſneſs, and to treat him more 


contumeliouſly than the Jeus did, who bowed the knee to him and mocked him, and | 
called him king, and ſpar upon him; and under a pretence of rejoycing for his birth, s 


crucify to ourſelves afreſh the Lord of 46 and glory; and to put him to an open ſhame. 


I will conclude all with the Apoſtle's exhortation, Rom. 13. 12, 1 3, 14. Let us caf : 4 
off the works of darkneſs, and let us put on the armour of light. Let us walk deceni / 
as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenneſs, not in chamberi 1 and wantonneſs, nit = | 


make not proviſion fir 


in ſtriſe and envying. But put ye on the Lord Feſus Chriſt, an 
the fleſh to fulfil the luſts thereof. 8 


Now to our moſt gracious and merciful God, the great friend and lover of ſouls, wbo 
regarded us in our low and loſt condition, and caſt an eye of pity upon us, when 2 
were in our blood, and no other eye eg us, and when we had loſt and ruined our- 

ſelves, was pleaſed in tender compaſſion to mankind, 70 ſend his only begotten Son int0 . 
the world, to ſeek and ſave us, and by the purity of his doctrine, and the pattern of i 


his life, and the ſacrifice of his death, to purchaſe eternal life for us, and to direct and 


lead us in the way to it: And to him alſo, the bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer of mankind, a 


who came down from heaven, that he might carry us thither, and took human nature upon 
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= him, that we thereby might be made partakers of a divine nature; and humbled 

= himſelf to death, even the death of the croſs, that he might exalt us to glory and ho- 
= nour; and whilſt we were bitter enemies to him, gave ſuch a demonſtration of his 

love to us, as never any man did to his beſt friend: Unto him that fitteth upon the 
= throne, and tothe lamb that was flain ; to God, even our Father, and ts our Lord 
= Teſus Chrift, the firſt begotten from the dead, and the prince of the kings of the earth ; 
0 him, who hath loved us, and waſhed us from our fins in his own blood, and hath 
made us kings and prieſts unto God and his Father ; to him be glory and honour, 
= dominion and power, now and for ever. Amen. 
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| Chriſt Jeſus the only Mediator between God and Men i: 
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I Tim. 11. 55 6. 


Pjo/yr there is one God, and one Mediator between God and men, the man 
Chriſt Feſus ; who gave himſelf a ranſom for all. 


| . HESE words contain in them theſe four propofitions ; three of them ex- 
3 preſs, and the fourth of them ſufficiently implied in the text. 


I. That there is one God. 
III. That there is one mediator between God and men; Chriſt Feſus. 


5 


; III. That he gave himſelf a ranſom for all, 

f IV. That the mediation or interceſſion of Feſus Chriſt, is founded in the redemp- 
tion of mankind, For this ſeems to be the reaſon. why it is added, that be gave him- 
ea ranſom for all, to ſignifie to us, that becauſe he gave himſelf a ranſom for all, 
0 there fore he intercedes for all. In virtue of that ſacrifice which he offered to God for 
0 the ſalvation of men, he offers up our prayers to God; and therefore it is acceptable 
0 to him, that we ſhould pray for all men. This ſeems to be the true connection of the 
Apoſtle's diſcourſe, and the force of his reaſoning, about our putting up pub/itk prayers 
x > for all men. | 


I have in a former diſcourſe handled the or of theſe, I proceed now to the TE 
II. That there is one mediator between God and men, the man Chriſt 0 
to > mediator, that is, but one; for the expreſſion is the very ſame concerning one God, and cerning 
A , . . . the Unit 

re one mediator; and therefore if the Apoſtle when he ſays, there is one God, certainly tf ie 4 
1d 2 means that there is but one God; it is equally certain, that when he ſays, there is one vine Na- 
tw 2 mediator between God and men, he means, there is but one mediator, viz. Chriſt . 

le is the only mediator between God and men. | oe pre” 
In the handling of this argument, I ſhall proceed in this method. 1693. 
1. I ſhall endeavour. to ſhew, that God hath appointed but one mediator, or advo- 
cate, or interceſſor in heaven for us; in whoſe name, and by whoſe mediation and inter- 

S ceſſion, we are to offer up our prayers and ſervices to God. 


II. That this is moſt agreeable to one main end and deſign of the chriſtian religion, 
and of our Saviour's coming into the world. 5 
3 III. That it is likewiſe evident from the nature and reaſon of the thing it ſelf, that 
bbere is but one mediator and interceſſor in heaven for us, to offer up our prayers to 
God; and that there can be no more. And then, W 
IV. And 4%, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, how contrary to the doctrine of the chri- 
ſtian religion, concerning one mediator and interceſſor in heaven for us, the doctrine 
and practice of the church of Rome in this matter is, in their invocation of Angels, and 
the bleſſed Virgin, and the ſaints, and making uſe of their mediation and interceſſion with 
God 
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God for ſinners; as likewiſe how contrary it is to the doctrine and practice of the pri- 
mitive chriſtian church: And then I ſhall anſwer their ſeveral pretences for this doctrine 
and practice; and ſhew that this practice is not only needleſs, but uſeleſs and unpro- 
fitable ; and not only fo, but very dangerous and 1mpious. 

Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that God hath appointed but one mediator, or ad- 
vocate, or interceſſor in heaven for us, in whoſe name, and by whoſe interceſſion we 
are to offer up all our prayers and ſervices to God. 1 

Beſides that it is expreſly ſaid here in the text, there is but one mediator between 
God and men, the man Chriſt Feſus, and that the ſcripture no where mentions any 
other: I ſay, beſides this, we are conſtantly directed to offer up our prayers and thankſ- 
givings, and to perform all acts of worſhip in his name, and no other; and with a pro- 
miſe, that the prayers and ſervices, which we offer in his name will be graciouſly 
anſwered and accepted: John 14. 13, 14. Whatſoever ye ſhall ask in my name, that will 
Ido; that the Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye ſhall as any thing in my 
name, I will do it. And chap. 16. 23, 24. And in that day ye ſhall ast me nothing: 


verily, verily, I ſay unto you, whatſoever ye ſhall ast the Father in my name, he | 
awill give it you. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name; as and ye ſhall | 


receive, that your joy may be full. In that day; that is, when I have left the world, 
and am gone to my Father, as he explains it in the 28 verſe, In that day ye ſhall ast 
me nothing; but whatſoever ye ſhall ast the Father in my name, he will give it 
you. That is, you ſhall not need to addreſs your prayers to me, but to my Father in 
my name. And ver. 26, 27. At that day ye ſhall ast in my name; that is, from the 


time that I am aſcended into heaven, ye ſhall put up all your prayers and requeſts to 


God, in my name; and I ſay unto you, that I will pray the Father for you ; for the Fa- 
ther himſelf loveth you ; that is, I need not tell you (though I ſhall certainly do it) that 
I will intercede with the Father for you ; for he of himſelt is kindly n r and affected 
towards you, for my ſake; The Father himſelf loveth you, becauſe ye have loved me. 
St. Paul likewiſe commands Chriſtians to perform all a&s of religious worſhip in the 


name of Chriſt : Col. 3. 16, 17, Singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord, and 


whatſoever ye do in word. or deed, do all in the name of our Lord Feſus, giving 
thanks to God and the Father by him. And giving this precept of addreſſing all our prayers 
and thankſgivings to God, by Jeſus Chriſt, as the only mediator between God and us, 
is the more remarkable, becauſe it is given in oppoſition to the worſhipping of God by 
any other mediators and interceſſors in heaven for us; and to that ſuperſtition which had 
begun ſo early to prevail among ſome Chriſtians at Colaſſe and Laodicea, of worſhipping 
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God by the mediation and interceſſion of Angels, againſt which he had cautioned in 
the former chapter, ver. 18, 19. Let no man beguile you of your reward in a volun- | 


tary bumility, and worſhipping of Angels, not holding the head. Intimating, that 


for Chriſtians to addreſs themſelves to God, by any other mediator but Jeſus Chrilt 


only, was a defection, from Chriſt the head, and high-prieſt of our profeſſion. And that 


this is the Apoſtle's meaning, Theodoret aſſures us, in his comment upon this place, where 


he tells us, that ſome who maintained an obſervance of the law, together with the Goſ- 
l, aſſerted alſo, that Angels were to be worſhipped, ſaying, That the law was given 


them. And this cuſtom, he tells us, remained a long time in Phrygia and Piſidia, 
and that upon this account it was, that the ſynod of Laodicea in Phrygia (about tbe 
middle of the fourth century) forbad Chriſtians by a law, to pray to Angels. And yet 


more expreſly in his comment upon thoſe words, chap. 3. ver. 17. Whatſoever ye di 
in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jeſus, giving thanks to God and 


the Father by him. For becauſe (ſays he) they (meaning thoſe of whom St. Pau | i 
warns the Colgſians to beware, becauſe they) did command men to worſhip Angel, | © 


he enjoins the contrary ; that they ſhould adorn both their words and actions wit 


the memory (or mention of the name of Chriſt their Lord: And ſend ye up (faith | 7 
he) thankſgiving to God and the Father by him, and not by the Angels, And then 
he makes mention of the Canon of the ſynod of Laodicea, which (ſays he) in pu- 


uance- of this rule, and being defirous to cure that old diſeaſe, made it a law, thi! 
none ſhould pray unto Angels, nor forſake the Lord Feſus Chriſt, It ſeems then 
that ſome relicks of that impious cuſtom, of praying to Angels, which Theodor 


here calls, that old. diſeaſe, had continued from St. Paul's time, to the council 1 
Laoaicea, which was the occaſion of that ſevere Canon then made about that matter; 
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5 ians ought not to forſake the church of God, and go away from it, and to invo- 


- 


rate Angels, and to make conventicles, all which are forbidden. If any therefore be 
ound giving himſelf to this ſecret idolatry, let him be anathema ; becauſe he bath 
forſaken our Lord TFeſus Chriſt, the Son of God, and 1s gone over to idolatry. What 
mall be ſaid to them, who do not only ſecretly, and in their private devotions, but 


in the publick aſſemblies of Chriſtians, and in the moſt publick offices of their church; 
invocate angels, and pray to them? So that it was praying to Angels (or making uſe of 


* * 


them as mediators and interceſſors with God for us) which St. Paul here reproves ſo 


ſeverely in the Colofians, as a defection from Chriſt and the. chriſtian religion. 
And indeed, conſidering how frequently the ſcripture ſpeaks of Chriſt, as our only 


ay to God, and by whom alone we have acceſs to the throne of grace, we cannot 
doubt but that God hath conſtituted him our only mediator and interceſſor, by whom we 


are to addreſs all our requeſts to God, John 14. 6. Jeſus there ſaith unto The- _ 


nas, I am the way, the truth, and the life; no man cometh to the Father but by me. 


J am the way, the truth, and the life; that is, the true and living way to the Father 
(which the Apoſtle calls @ new and living way, Heb. 10. 19, 20. Having therefore 


© boldneſs to enter into the holteſt by the blood of Feſus, by a new and living way, 


which he hath conſecrated for us.) No man cometh to the Father but by me; that 
is, we can have no acceſs to God by prayer, or by 2ny other acts of religious 
worſhip, but by him. So St. Paul tells us, Eph. 2. 18. Lor through him (ſpeaking 
of Chriſt) we both have an acceſs by one ſpirit unto the Father. We both, that is, 
both Jews and Gentiles, Under the law the Jews had :cceis ro God by their high- 
prieſt, who interceded with God, and offered up prayers in behalf of the people. 


The Gentiles, they addreſſed themſelves to God by innumerable mediators, by Angels, 


and the ſouls of their departed heroes, which were the Pagan ſaints. Inſtead of all 
theſe, God hath appointed one mediator and interceſſor in heaven for us, Jeſus the 
Son of God, and by him all mankind, both eus and Gentiles, have acceſs by one 
Spirit unto the Father. | 

And we have no need of any other, as the Apoſtle to the Hebrews reaſons, chap. 7. 
24, 25. But this perſon (ſpeaking, of Chriſt) becauſe he continueth for ever, hath 
an unchangeable prieſthood, ae, a prieſthood which doth not paſs from one to 
another, as the prieſthood under the law did, when upon the death of one high-prieſt, 


another ſucceeded in his place; but our high-prieſt under the Goſpel, ice be 


abides for ever, is able to ſave to the uttermoſt all thoſe that come to God by him, 


ſeeing be ever liveth to make interceſſim for us. So that Jeſus Chriſt is an all-ſuf- 


ficient mediator, and able to carry on and accompliſh the work of our ſalvation from 
firſt to laſt: And as we do not find that God hath appointed any other; ſo we are 
ſure, that there needs no other, ſince he is able to ſave to the uttermoſt all theſe 


' that come to God by him, and that be lives for ever to make interceſſion for us. 


Secondly, I proceed now in the ſecond place to ſhew, that this doctrine or principle 


of one mediator between God and man, is moſt agreeable to one main end and deſign 


of the chriſtian religion, and of our Saviour's coming into the world, which was 70 


deftroy idolatry out of the world; which St. Jobn calls the works of the devil, 1 John 
3. 8. For this purpoſe the Son of God was manifeſted, that he might deſtray, ira 
avon, that be might diſſolve or demoliſh the works of the devil; by which St. John 
does more eipecially mean the idolatrous worſhip = the heathen, which conſiſted in 
the multitude of their gods, and the bloody and barbarous rites and ſacrifices, whereby 
they worſhipped them; and likewiſe in the multitude of their mediators between the 
gods and men, who were alſo eſteemed by them an inferiour ſort of deities. Both theſe 
kinds of 1dolatry had ſtrangely prevailed, and over-run the world before the appearance 


of our Lord and Saviour, who came on purpoſe to deliver mankind from the horrible 
= ſuperſtition and ſlavery of the worſhip of falſe gods, to pull down this kingdom of the 
devil, and to demoliſh that fabrick which he had been ſo long a rearing, and to beat 
him out of thoſe ſtrong holds, which he thought had been impregnable. 


God indeed gave ſome check to theſe many ages be fore, and not long after their firſt 


appearance, by the Jeuiſp religion, which was on purpoſe introduced and confirmed, 


and eſtabliſhed by ſo many and mighty miracles, to preſerve and keep alive in the 


Vorld the primitive tradition and belief of the one true God; and likewiſe to be (as it 


vere) ſome ſhadow and rude draught of that more perfect diſpenſation of the chriſtian 


Y religion, which, by one ſacrifice once offered, and by one Mediator between God and 


men, 
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1 men, was to put an end to the infinite ſuperſtitions of the heathen worſhip, and all th 
. bloody and barbarous rites of it, and likewiſe to the idolatry they were guilty of, in th, 
1 worſhip of their inferiour deities, whom they look d upon as a middle fort of powers be. 
5 | tween the gods and men, and therefore addreſſed themſelves to them, as mediators hy. 
4 tween the ſuperior and heavenly gods, and men here on earth. This was plainly oneg 
the great deſigns of the chriſtian religion, and therefore it concerns Chriſtians to under. 
ſtand it, and to be very careful that they do not ſuffer themſelves to be deluded by ay | 
ſpecious pretences whatſoever, to bring theſe things back again into the chriſtian rel. 
gion, for the ruin and extirpation whereof, it was purpoſely deſigned and intended. 
And this ſeems plainly to be the meaning of that caution, wherewith St. John conclude, 
his catholick or general epiſtle, namely, that Chriſtians ſhould be very careful that thy 
were not carried back again inro the heathen idolatry, by the confident pretences of the 
Gno/tick hereticks to higher degrees of knowledge and illumination than other Chriſtian 
had; that is, by their pretending to be the infallible Church, and the only true and ge 
nuine Chriſtians. For it is againſt this /ef, that this epiſtle is plainly deſigned, whic 
St. John thus concludes, chap. g. from verſe the 18th to the end; Ye know that wh. 
ſoever is born of God finneth not; meaning that he doth not commit the fin unto death 
which he had ſpoken of juſt before (viz. apoſtaſy from chriſtianity to the heather 
idolatry, or that which was very like it) whoſoever is born of God doth not com 
this fin, but he that is begotten of God keepeth hin;ſelf, and that wicked one toucheil 
him not; that is, he preſerveth himſelf from the contagion of idolatry, into wid 
the devil was ſo buſy to ſeduce mankind. And we know that we are of God, that i; 
do belong to the true God, and are worſhippers of him: And the whole world liel 
in wickedneſs, & T& wornge N, is in the power, or under the dominion of that wick "F 
one; that is, the greateſt part of mankind was ſunk into idolatry, and the worſhi 
of the devil. And we know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an um: 


"0 derſtanding, that we may know him that is true. We know, that is, we Chriſtian 51 
. are better taught by the chriſtian religion, to acknowledge and worſhip the on! cha 
| true God: And we are in him that is true, in or by his Son Jeſus Chriſt; that i; to 
lf | | we worſhip the only true God, by his Son Jeſus-Chaiſt. And then he concludes, Lit! ſhi 
children, keep your ſelves from idols; intimagthg hereby, that the worſhipping of at yh 

other, beſides this only true God, and by any other mediator than Jeſus Chriſt, is :dolatr; for 


There were, indeed, two very ancient and common notions, both amongſt eros ani 


Gentiles, of the original whereof it is hard to give any certain account; only this is cer: 27 

tain, that they did prevail very early, and did very generally poſſeſs mankind: And ther 

were theſe: Firſt, that God was not to be appeaſed towards ſinners, merely upon thei tbe 
\ repentance, without the death and ſuffering of ſome other in their ſtead; and that Gol 


would accept of this vicarious puniſhment and ſuffering, inſtead of the death of the ſinne 
himſelf. And this ſeems to have given the original to the ſacrifices of living creatures, 1 
appeaſe the wrath of God towards ſinners; which, in proceſs of time, as the worſhip _ 
falſe gods prevailedin the world, did proceed to that degree of ſuperſtition and barbarous fer. 
inhumanity, that by the inſtigation of the devil, men offered up the blood of their chil 


big 

dren, and ſacrificed their ſons and daughters to their idols and falſe gods. Secondly, anc- Ge 

ther common notion, which had likewiſe poſſeſſed mankind was, that God was not tobe out 

immediately approached by ſinful men; but that their prayers were to be offered up anc 

the deity by certain mediators and interceſſors, that were to procure for them the favou! | to 

of the gods, and the gracious anſwer and acceptance of their prayers. And this was tht | * fac 

original of that other ſort of heathen idolatry, which conſiſted in the worſhip of tl lik 

demons and heroes, that is, of Angels and fouls departed, v:z. of ſuch eminent perſon FOE 1 

as had been great benefactors to mankind, and, for their worthy deeds upon earth, were | is c 

4 canonized, and tranſlated into the number of the inferiour gods: By theſe, as the chief car 

8 courtiers and favourites of heaven, they addreſſed their prayers and ſupplications to tbe to 
? 1 ſuperiour gods. S par 
|| Now with theſe notions, which had generally poſſeſs d mankind (how imper fect ſoever) | afte 


God was Pleaſed to comply ſo far, as in the frame of the Few:/h religion (which was | f | the 
defigned for a type of the more perfect inſtitution of the chriſtian religion, and a pre- | 1 
paration for it:) I ſay, God was pleaſed to comply ſo far with theſe notions, as to appoit me 


{acrifices to be ſlain and offered up for the ſinner; and likewiſe an high-prieſt, that onc - hat 
a year ſhould enter into the holy of holtes, with the blood of ſacrifices that wert be 
offered up for the people, to make expiation for them; and in virtue of that blood, = 
: ſhout: - {ey 
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; 'ntercede for the people, as the Apoſtle to the Hebrews does declare at large. And 
- Wo God ſent 15 2 fulneſs of time, he was pleaſed likewiſe, in the — 


ſation of the Goſpel, (that perfect inſtitution which was never to be alter'd) to have 


* 
* 


ſo much regard to theſe common notions and apprehenſions of mankind, as to provide 


for the ſupply of thoſe two great wants, which they ſeemed always to have laboured 
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under, and concerning which they were at ſo great a loſs, viz. an effectual expiatory 


ſacrifice for ſins upon earth, and a powerful mediator and interceſſor with God in hea- 
Wo And both theſe by the ſame perſon, Jeſus Chrift, who appeared in the end of the 


world, to take away fin by the ſacrifice of himſelf ; and in the merit and virtue of that 
ſacrifice, appearing in heaven in the 2 of God for us, is become a perpetual ad- 
vocate, and a moſt powerful interceſſor with God in heaven for us. So that inſtead 
of the endleſs ſacrifices of the Fewiſb religion, which were ineffectual to the real ex- 
piation of ſin, and only types and ſhadows of the true expiatory ſacrifice, and inſtead 
of the bloody and inhumane ſacrifices of the heathen idolatry ; the Son of God hath 
by one ſacrifice for fin once offered, perfetted for ever them that are ſanctiſied, and obtai ned 
ng 9 for us. And inſtead of the mediation of Angels, and the ſouls of 
their departed heroes, which the heathen made uſe of to offer up their prayers to the 
Gods, we have one mediator between God and men, appointed by God himſelf, Fe/us 


ttbe Son of God, who in our nature is aſcended into heaven, to appear in the preſence 


o God for us. And who ſo fit to be our patron and advocate, as he who was our 
ſacrifice and propitiation ? | ; ; 
Thus the method of our redemption, as it was by the wiſdom of God admirably 
ſuited to the common apprehenſions of mankind ; concerning the neceſſity of a ſacrifice 
to make expiation of fin, and of a mediator to intercede with God for ſinners; ſo was 
it likewiſe excellently fitted, not only to put an end to the Fewiſh ſacrifices, but like- 
wiſe to aboliſh the barbarous ſacrifices and rites of the heathen idolatry, and to caſhier 
that infinite number of mediators and interceſſors, by whom they addreſſed their prayers 
to the deity ; and, inſtead of all this, to introduce a more reaſonable and ſpiritual wor- 
ſhip, more agreable to the nature and perfections of God and the reaſon of mankind ; 
which was one of the main and principal deſigns of the chriſtian religion: And theres 
fore to bring in any other mediators, to intercede in heaven for us (whether Angels or 
ſaints) and by them to offer up our prayers to God, is directly contrary to the deſign 
of the chriſtian religion. 

Thirdly, It is likewiſe evident from the nature and reaſon of the thing it ſelf, that 
there is but one mediator and interceſſor in heaven, who offers up our prayers to God, 
and that there can be no more. Becauſe under the Goſpel there being but one higb- prieſt, 
and but one ſacrifice once offered for ſin; and interceſſion for ſinners being founded in 
the merit and virtue of the ſacrifice, by which expiation for fin is made, there can be no 


other mediator of interceſſion, but he who hath made expiation of fin, by a ſacrifice of- 


fered to God for that purpoſe ; and = ML Chriſt only hath done. He is both our 
high-prieft, and our ſacrifice ; and therefore he only, in the merit and virtue of that 


- ſacrifice, which he offered upon earth, can ixtercede in heaven for us, and offer up 


our prayers to God. Others may pray to God for us; as our brethren upon earth do, 
and perhaps the Angels and ſaints in heaven; but none of theſe can offer up our prayers 
to God, and procure the acceptance of them; for that can only be done in virtue of a 
ſacrifice firſt offered, and by him that offered it; this being the peculiar office and qua- 


lification of a mediator or interceſſor, properly ſo called. 
It is the plain deſign of the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, to prove that Chriſt 


is our only mediator in heaven, in virtue of that ſacrifice for fin, which he offered upon 
= earth; and that he alone appears in the preſence of God for us, to preſent our requeſts 
do him, and obtain a gracious anſwer to them; and he ſhews at large how this was 


particularly typify'd by the Jewiſh high-prieſt, who upon the great day of expiation, 


> ter the ſacrifice was ſlain without, entered alone into the holy of holies, with the blood of 
= the ſacrifices, in virtue whereof he made interceſſion for the people. Anſwerably to 


Z this, Feſus the high-prieſt of our profeſſion, offered himſelf a ſacrifice for tbe ſins of 


men, and, in virtue of that ſacrifice, is entered into the high place not made with 
bands, that is, into heaven it ſelf, there to appear in the preſence of God for us, where 
be lives for ever to make interceſſion for us, in virtue of that eternal redemption 


" IR} {vera chapters of that epiſtle. So that this interceſſion being founded in the merit 
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and men. 8 
And for this reaſon it is, that the mediation and interceſſion of Chri/t is fo frequent) 


in ſcripture mentioned together with the expiation which he made for the fins of men 


or (which is the ſame) with the price which he paid for the redemption of manking, * 


becauſe the one is founded in the other, and depends upon it. So we find 1 Jobn 2 
1,2. If any man ſin, we have an advocate with the Father, 77705 Cbriſt the righteous, 
and he is the propitiation for our fins; and not for ours only, but alſo for the fins of th, 
whole world. And here likewiſe in the text, There is one mediator between God an 
men, the Man Chriſt Feſus, who gave met a ranſom for all; therefore the only me. 
diator between God and men, becauſe he only gave himſelf a ranſom for all men. The 


efficacy and prevalency of his mediation, being founded in the merit and virtue of the 


ranſom of his blood. | 

And the force of theſe texts, and the reaſoning from them, is not to be avoided and 
turned off, by diſtinguiſhing between a medzator of redemption and of interceſſion, and 
by ſaying, that ir is true, that Chriſt is the only mediator of redemption, but there 
may be many mediators of interceſſion : For if the force of his being advocate or in- 


terceſſor be founded in the virtue of his ranſom and propitiation (as I have plain) 


ſhewn, to the conviction of any that are not ſtrongly prejudiced, and that will read 
and conſider what the ſcripture ſays in this matter without prepoſlefſion,) then it i 
plain, that none can be a proper mediator of interceſſion, but he that paid the price d 
our redemption: So that the mediator of our redemiption, and our mediator of interce| 
ion, muſt of neceſſity be one and the ſame perſon; and none can appear in the quz 
lity of our advocate with the Father, but he only who is the propitiation for the fins i 
the whole world. 

I ſhould now have proceeded to h 

The Fourth thing I propoſed in the handling of this argument, namely, to ſhew hoy 
contrary to this doctrine of the chriſtian religion, concerning one only mediator and in- 
terceſſor in heaven for us, the doctrine and practice of the church of Rome is in thi 
matter; namely, in their invocation of Angels, and the bleſſed Virgin, and the Saint 
and flying to their help, and making uſe of their mediation and interceſſion with Got 
for ſinners : As likewiſe how contrary all this is to the doctrine and practice of the chr. 
ſtian church, for ſeveral of the firſt ages of it. And then I ſhould have anſwer'd thei 
chief pretences and excuſes for theſe things, and ſhewed that this practice of theirs is no: 
only needleſs (being no where commanded by God) but uſeleſs alſo, and unprofitable; 
and not only ſo, but very dangerous and impious, being contrary to the chriſtian rel. 
gion, and highly derogating from the virtue and merit of Chriſt's ſacrifice, and from tlt 
honour of the only mediator between God and men. But of this another time. | 


| 
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1 TI u. ii. 5, 6. 


For there is one God, and one Mediator between God and men, the mat | © 


Chrift Jeſus; who gave himſelf a ranſom for all. 


N theſe words are four propoſitions: three expreſt, and the fourth implied. 
I. That there is one God. 
II. That there is one mediator between God and men; Chriſt Feſus. 
III. That he gave himſelf a ranſom for all. 

IV. That the mediation or interceſſion of 


prion of mankind : That becauſe he gave himſelf a ranſom for all men, therefore " 1 
and 
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of a ſacrifice, which he alone offered, he is of neceſſity the only mediator between C 


Jeſus Chriſt, is founded in his redem 'F 


N 3 and he only, is qualified to intercede for all men, in virtue of that ſacrifice which 
pe offer'd for the ſalvation of all mankind. | 

Ihe Second of theſe I ſpake to the laſt time, and endeavour'd to ſhew, 5 1 

I. That God bath appointed but one mediator, or advocate or interceſſor in heaven 

for us; by whoſe mediation we are to offer up all our prayers and ſervices to God. 
2. That this doctrine of one mediator is moſt agreeable to the main end and deſiꝑn 

Jof the chriſtian religion, and of our Saviour's coming into the world, which was to 

deſtroy idolatry. ; k 8 

5 That from the nature and reaſon of the thing (vis. becauſe interceſſion for ſin- 


a ners is founded in the merit of that ſacrifice, by which expiation of fin is made) there 

| can be no other med:ator of interceſſion, but he who hath made expiation for ſin, by 
d 4 ſacrifice offered to God for that purpoſe ; and this Jeſus Chriſt only hath done. 

e Thus far I have gone: I proceed now to 3 

e The Fourth thing which I propoſed in the handling of this argument, namely, to 


ſhew how contrary to this doctrine of the chriſtian religion, concerning one holy media- 
( tor and interceſſor in heaven for us, the doctrine and the practice of the church of 
( Rome is in this matter; namely, in their invocation of Angels, and the bleſſed Virgin, 
t 


and the ſaints, and flying to their help, and making uſe of their mediation and inter- 
ceſſion with God for ſinners. 


1 And that I may proceed more diſtinctly in this argument, I ſhall handle it under 
0 theſe particular heads. | 3 
1 Firſt, I thall endeavour to ſhew, that the doctrine and practice of the cuurch of 
0 Rome, in this matter, is contrary to the doctrine of the chriſtian religion, concerning 
f one only mediator and interceſſor in heaven for us. 


a Secondly, Thar it is contrary to the doctrine and practice of the chriſtian church, 
j for ſeveral of the firſt ages of it. 


Thirdly, I ſhall endeavour to anſwer their chief pretences and excuſes, {or this doc- 
trine and practice. 


U Fourthly, To ſhew that this doctrine and practice of theirs is not only needleſs, being 
i. no where commanded by God, but uſeleſs alſo, and unprofitable. ; 

Us Fifthly, And not only fo, but very dangerous and impious ; becauſe contrary to the 
Io chriſtian religion, and greatly derogating from the virtue and merit of Chriſt's ſacri- 
0d fice, and from the honour of the only mediator between God and men. 

[l- Hirſt, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that the doctrine and practice of the church of 
el Rome in this matter, is contrary to the doctrine of the chriſtian religion concerning one 
0 er mediator and interceſſsr in heaven for us; namely in their invocation of Augc!s, 
ej and the bleſſed Virgin, and the ſaints, and flying to their help, and making uſe of their 
.. mediation and interceflion with God for ſinners. | | 

he That Jeſus Chriſt is our only mediator and interceſſer with God in heaven, by whom 


| we have acceſs to God in any action of religious worſhip, and that all our priyers and 
1 ſervices are to be offered up to God only by him, and in his name and mediation, 
29% and no other, I have plainly ſhewed from ſcripture, and proved it by an invincible ar- 
| gument, taken likewiſe from ſcripture ; namely, becauſe the efficacy and prevalency of 
his mediation and interceſſion is founded in the virtue and merit of his ſacrifice; and 
that he is therefore the only mediator between God and men, becauſe he only gave himſelf 
a ranſom for all; he is therefore our only advocate with the father, becauſe he only ts 
1 the propitiation for our fins, and for the ſins of the whole world. 
I I have ſhewed likewiſe, that the ſcripture excludes Angels from being our media- 
tors with God, from the main ſcope and deſign of the epiſtle to the Colgſſians; and 
much more are the ſaints departed excluded from this office, being inferior to the An- 
gels, not only in the dignity and excellency of their beings, but very probably in the 
degree of their knowledge. . 
an Inn ſhort, prayer is a proper act of religious worſhip, and therefore peculiar to God 
alone; and we are commanded to worſhip the Lord our God, and to ſerve him only : 
And no where 1n ſcripture are we directed to addreſs our prayers and {upplications and 
thankſyivings to any but God alone, and only in the name and mediation of Jus Chriſt. 
Our bleſſed Saviour himſelf hath taught us, to put up all our prayers to God our heaven- 


ly Father, Luke 11. 2. when you pray, Jay, Our Father which art in heaven. Which 
plainly Chews, to whom all our prayers are to be addreſs'd; and unleis we can call an 
angel, or the bleſſed Virgin, or a ſaint, Our Father, we can pray to none of them. 
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And elſewhere he as plainly directs us, by whom we are to apply our ſelves to God, 
and in whoſe name and mediation we are to put up all our requeſts to him, John 
14. 6. IT am the way, and the truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the Father, bu 
by me: And then it follows, ver. 13. 14. And whatſoever you ſhall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be glorify d in the Son. If ye ſhall as any thing 
in my name, I will do it. Nothing is clearer in the whole Bible, than one mediatur 
between God and men, Chriſt Feſus, and that he is our only advocate and interceſſr 
with God in heaven for vs. | 

Secondly, 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that the doctrine and practice of the church 


of Rome in this matter, is contrary to that of the chriſtian church, for ſeveral of the 


firſt ages of it. 
As for the ages of the Apoſtles, it hath been already proved out of their writings, 
That it was not practiſed in the three firſt ages, we have the acknowledgment of 


cardinal Perron, and others of their learned writers; and they give a very remarkable 


reaſon for it; namely, becauſe the worſhip and invocation of ſaints and Angels, and 
addreſſing our prayers to God by them, might have ſeem'd to have given countenance 
to the heathen idolatry. From whence I cannot forbear, by the way, to make theſe 
two obſervations. 1. That the invocation of ſaints and Angels, and the bleſſed Virgin, 
and addreſſing our ſelves to God by their mediation, was not in thoſe primitive ages 
eſteemed a duty of the chriſtian religion; becauſe, if it had, it could not have been 
omitted for fear of the ſcandal conſequent upon its And if it was not a duty then, by 
what authority or law, can it be made ſo ſince? 2. That this practice is very liabk 
to the ſuſpicion of idolatry ; and ſurely every Chriſtian cannot but think it fir, that 
the church of Chriſt ſhould, like a chaſte ſpouſe, not only be free from the crime, 
but from all ſuſpicion of idolatry, | 


And for the next ages after the Apoſtles, nothing is plainer, than that both their 


doctrine and practice were contrary to the doctrine and practice of the preſent church 
of Rome in this matter. The moſt ancient fathers of the chriſtian church do conſtant 
define prayer, to be an addreſs to God; and therefore it cannot be made to any bu 
God only: And after the riſe of Arianiſin, they argued for the divinity of Chriſt, «- 


gainſt the Arians, from our, praying to him; which argument were of no force, if praj - 


ers might be made to any but God; and this was in the beginning of the fourth age. 

And we no where find any mention of thoſe diſtinctions, of Gods by nature, and Gul 
by participation (as Bellarmine calls the Angels and faints) or of a ſupreme and inferir 
religious worſbip; or of a mediator of redemption, and a mediator of interceſſion ; which 
are ſo commonly made uſe of by the church of Rome in this controverſy. 


And, which is as conſiderable as any of the reſt, the ancient fathers were general“ 


of opinion, that the ſaints were not admitted to the beatific viſion, till after the dx 
of judgment; and this is acknowledged by the moſt learned of the church of Ron: 
But this very opinion takes away the foundation of praying to ſaints ; -. becauſe th 
church of Rome grounds it upon their reigning with Chriſt in heaven, and upon tht 
light and knowledge which is communicated to them in the beatific viſion ; and i 
ſo, then they who believed the ſaints not yet to be admitted to this viſion, coul 
have no reaſon or ground to pray to them. 

And /aſtly, The ancient church prayed for ſaints departed, and for the bleſ{ 
Virgin herſelf; and therefore could not pray to them, as interceſſors for them it 
heaven, for whom they themſelves interceded upon earth. And therefore the church 
of Rome, in compliance with the change which they have made in their doctrine, 
have changed the M:ſjal in that point, and inſtead of praying for St. Leo (one of theit 
popes) as they were wont to do in their ancient Miſſal, in this form, Grant, O Lori. 
that this oblation may be profitable to the ſoul of t. ſervant Leo; the Collect is nov 
changed in the preſent Roman Mzſſal into this form, Grant, O Lord, that by the iu. 
terceſſion of bleſſed Leo, this offering may be profitable to us. And (as the gloſs upon 
the canon law obſerves) this change was made in their Miſſal upon very good reaſon; 
becauſe anciently they prayed for Leo, but now they pruy to him ; which is an ingenuow 
acknowledgment, that both the doctrine and practice of their church are plain! 
changed, from what they anciently were in this matter. 

What the doctrines and practices of their church of Rome are in this matter, all the 


world ſees, and they themſelves are fo aſhamed of them, that of late all their endeavou® 


have been, to repreſent them otherwiſe than in truth they are, and to obtrude upon d 3 
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end prayer, and interceſſion, and Te, muſt be ſent up ts God by our high- 


118 


knowledge of them, which is above us; and if we could comprehend the knowledge of they, 


which is wonderful and ſecret, this very knowledge, which declares to us their natur: 
and office, would not allow us to preſume to pray to any other, but to the God who is Lori 
over all, and abundantly ſufficient for all, by our Saviour the Son of God; where he 
gives two. plain Reaſons, why we ought to pray only to God, and to offer up our 
prayers only by the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God and our Saviour; 
Firſt, Becauſe he only is Lord over all, and therefore the worſhip of prayer is to he 


given to him only. And then, Secondly, Becauſe we have no need of any other pa- 
tron and benefactor, or of any other mediator and advocate, he 7s abundantly ſufficient | 


for all, by our Saviour the Son of God. | 
In the ſame age Novatian, in his book concerning the Trinity, makes uſe of this 


argument to prove the divinity of Chriſt ; becauſe he hears our prayers, when we 
call upon him. I Chriſt (ſays he) be only a man, how can he be preſent every wher: 
to thoſe that call upon him; ſince this is not the nature of man, but of God, to be abli 
to be preſent every where? If Chriſt be only a man, why do we in our prayers cal 


upon him as mediator ; fince prayer to a man is deem'd ineffectual to help or ſave us? If | 


Chriſt be only man, why do we put our hope in him; ſince hope in man is accurſed in 


* ſcripture? 


In the IVth century, Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, under the name of Clemens Romanu; 
but undoubtedly written in that age) give us a pregnant negative teſtimony in this mat- 
ter; for though a great many of the publick prayers are there ſet down at large, ye 
they are all directed to God alone, and not the leaſt intimation there of any prayer mad: 
to the Angels or ſaints, or even to the Virgin Mary ; not of their interceſſion or aid; 
which now makes ſo great a part of the publick devotions of the church of Rome, 

Athanaſius, in his fourth oration againſt the Arians, proves the unity of the Father 
and the Son, from 1 The. 3. 11. Now God himſelf, and our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, dire 
our way unto you. From whence he argues thus, One would not pray to recein: 
any thing from the Father and the Angels, or from any other creature; nor woull 
one ſay, God and the Angels give thee this ; but one would pray to recetve any thin 
from the Father and the Son, becauſe of their unity and uniform gift; for all thing 
that are given by the Father, are given by the Son, and there is nothing which tht 
Father doth not work by the Son; and then concludes, tha? it doth not belong to an, 
but to God alone, to bleſs and grant deliverances. This I take to be a very remark 
able teſtimony againſt the church of Rome, who in their pub/ick offices join the bleſ- 
ſed Virgin with God, and our Saviour, in the ſame breath, and ſometimes put her be 
fore her Son; Let Mary and her Son bleſs us, as it is in the office of the bleſſed Virgin; 
in direct contradiction to what I juſt now cited out of Athanaſius : and nothing fo com. 
mon in their mouths, as Jeſu Maria; Jeſus and Mary; nothing more frequent in their 
moſt eminent writers, than to join them together in their doxologies and thank(giv- 
ings, Glory be to God, and the bleſſed Virgin, and to Jeſus Chriſt, ſays Gregory de Va. 
lencia. And Bellarmin himſelf concludes his diſputations concerning the worſhip ot 
ſaints, in theſe words, Praiſe be to God, and to the bleſſed Virgin mother Mary; lite 
wiſe to Jeſus Chriſt, the eternal Son of the eternal Father, be praiſe and glory. And 
in the very Roman Miſſal it ſelf, they make confeſſion of their ſins 70 God Almight), 
and the bleſſed Virgin Mary, to St. Michael the Archangel, and to all the ſaints, And 
in their abſolution, they join together he paſſion of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, and 1. 
merits of the bleſſed Virgin, and of all the ſaints, for the remiſſion of ins. And is not 
this the very thing which Athanaſius doth ſeverely condemn ? 

I have mentioned before the council of Laodicea, which about the middle of this 
century condemns the worſhip of Angels, and praying to them, as downright idolatry; 
And towards the end of this fourth age, and in the beginning of the fifth, when it i 
pretended that praying to ſaints did begin (though it was rather by way of apoſtroph? 


and rhetorical addreſs, than of formal invocation) there are expreſs teſtimonies againſt 


it of the moſt eminent fathers of that time. 
St. Chryſoſtom, and St. Auguſtine. | 
Epiphanius, in his confuration of the hereſy of the Collyridians (which he calls the 


I will inſtance but in three, Epiphaniu 


hereſy of the women, becauſe they firſt began the worſhip of the Virgin Mary) declat® ; | 


moſt expreſly againſt the worſhip of any creature whatſoever ; Fer neither (ſays he)! 
Elias 70 be worſhipped, though he is reckoned among the living (meaning that he wi 


taken up into heaven, body and ſoul) ner John, nor any other of the ſaints: And ® 
: to! 
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TLaſtly, St. Auguſtine, becauſe the ny pronounces him accurſed, that putteth his 
truſt in man; from thence he argues, that therefore we ought not to att of any other, 
but of our Lord God, either the grace to ds well, or the reward of if, The con trary to 
-which I am ſure is done in ſeveral of the publick prayers uſed in the church of Rome. 
And, J. 22. de civ. Dei, he expreſsly tells us, that the names of the martyrs were recited 
| in their prayers at the altar; but they were not invocated by the prieſt, who did cele- 
brate divine ſervice, And in the third council of Carthage (which was in St. Augu- 
ſtine's time) it is enjoyned (can. 3 3.) that all prayers that were made at the altar, ſhould 
Be directed to the Father. Which how ir is obſerved in the church of Rome, we all 
know. | 
To conclude this matter, it cannot be made appear, that there were any prayers to 
ſaints in the publick offices of the church, till cowards the end of the ex ks century. 
For in the year 754 the invocation of ſaints was condemned by a council of three 
Hundred thirty-eight biſhops at Conſtantinople, as is acknowledged by the ſecond 
council of Nice, which firſt eſtabliſhed this ſuperſtition, in the year 787; and this 
very council was condemned ſeven years after, in a council at Francfort, and declared 


, void, and to be no otherwiſe eſteemed of, than the council of Ariminum. | 

U! Thus you ſee, when this doctrine and practice, ſo contrary to the doctrine and 
practice, of a great many of the firſt ages of the chriſtian church, was firſt eſtabliſhed, 

1 namely, at the ſame time with the worſhip of images, and when the firſt foundation 
gy of tranſubſtantiation was laid; which as they began at the ſame time, ſo they are very 

i fit to go together. retain os We 

5 I ſhould now have proceeded to the next thing which I propoſed, namely, to an- 

k- {wer the chief pretences which are made for this doctrine and practice, But of Hat 

. in the following diſcourſe. . 
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g For there is one God, and one Mediator between God and men, the man 
j ; * Chrift Jeſus; who gave himſelf a ranſom for all. 
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tion I laid down from the words; viz. that there is but one Mediator between God 


ol f N the #wo former diſcourſes upon this text, I have treated on the ſecond propoſe 
and men, the man Chriſt Feſus. In treating of this propoſition, I ſhewed, 


e an | 
P = Secondly, That it is agreeable to one great end and deſign of the chriſtian religion, 


- we of our Saviour's coming into the world, which was to deſtroy idolatry out of ir. 
15 birdly, That from the nature and reaſon of the thing, there can be but one e- 
io: 8 'ator or interceſſor in heaven with God for finners; and that he can be no other 
2 than 'Feſus Chriſt, | £ l 
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Fourthly, 1 ſhewed how contrary to this doctrine, the doctrine and practice 
the church of Rome is, in their invocation of Angels and the bleſſed Virgin, and the 
ſaints, and making uſe of their mediation and interceſſion with God for ſinners. 

This I endeavoured to do, by ſhewing 1½, How contrary this is to the doctrine of 


the ſcriptures. 24ly, How contrary to the doctrine and practice of the church, fo ; 


ſeveral of the firſt ages of it, And thus far I have gone. 
proceed now, in the 3d place, to anſwer the chief pretences and excuſes which 
are made by thoſe of the church of Rome, for this doctrine and practice. 


As, 1. That they only ſay, that it is lawful to pray to Angels and ſaints; but d 


not enjoyn and require it. To this I anſwer two things. 
(1.) In ſaying that it is lawful to pray to ſaints and Angels (if they went no farther 


they ſay that which they can never make good; becauſe prayer is an act of religioy 


worſhip, and peculiar and proper to God only, and therefore cannot be given to any 
creature, Angel, or faint. This I have proved from ſcripture, where our Saviour 
commands us, when we pray, to ſay, Our Father which art in heaven ; that is, to dired 
and addreſs our prayers to God only, And St. Paul likewiſe forbids the wor/hippin 
Angels, by invocating of them, and making uſe of them as mediators between Got 
and us, in his epiſtle to the Colgſians; which T heodoret expreſsly interprets concern. 
ing the invocation of Angels, and applying ourſelves to them, as mediators and in. 
terceſſors with God in heaven for us. And the council of Laadicea declares this praftice 


to be idolatry. Beſides, that the ancient fathers of the chriſtian church, for abo: 


three hundred years, never ſpake of praying to any, but God only; and do exprefil 
condemn the invocation of Angels, much more of the ſaints, who are inferior to 


them; and therefore they always define prayer to be an addreſs to God, a converfiny . 


and diſcour fing with Ged; which would be a falſe definition of prayer, if it wen 
lawful to pray to any but to God only. All which conſidered, one may juſth 
wonder at the confidence of ſome men, who would have it taken for granted, with. 


out any proof, that the invocation of ſaints and Angels is lawful. 


(2.) If it were true, that it is lawful to pray to Angels and ſaints; it is not true, 
that the church of Rome does only declare it to be lawful, but does not require ani 
enjoin it, as ſome of their late writers pretend. 

With what face can this be ſaid, when there are ſo many prayers to Angels and 
faints, and eſpecially to the bleſſed Virgin, in the public offices of their church, in 


which all are ſuppoſed to join, as much as in the prayers which are put up to God 


by the prieſt? 'Tis true, indeed, the people underſtand neither; but > 5m are preſen 
at both, and join in both alike; that is, as much as men can be ſaid to join in that 


which they do not underſtand; as that church ſuppoſeth people may do, and receiv: 


great edification alſo, by joining with the prieſt, in a ſervice which they do not un- 
derſtand. But how they can be edified by what they do not underſtand, I muſt con- 
feſs myſelf as little able to underſtand, as they do their prayers. But whether che 
underſtand them or not, tis certain that if the people have any part in the publick 
prayers of the church, they are bound to pray to Angels and ſaints. 

And if the creed of pope Pius IV, framed by virtue of an order of the council of 
Trent, be of any authority with them, one of the articles of it is, that I do firm) 


bold, that the ſaints which reign together with Chriſt, are to be wor ſhipped and invocatei, 


and that they do offer up prayers to God for us. And this creed all the governors of 


cathedrals and ſuperior churches, and all who hold any dignity, or benefice, with | 
cure of ſouls from them, are bound ſolemnly to make profeſſion of, and ſwear to, and 
carefully to cauſe it to be held, and taught, and preached by all that are under thei! | 
charge; ſo that they are to teach the people, that the ſaints which reign together with 


Chriſt, are to be worſhipped and prayed to. And therefore unleſs people are not bound 


to do that, which they are to be taught it is their duty to do, they are, by virtue of 


this article, required 70 worſhip and pray to ſaints. And if the Publick office of their 


church be the publick worſhip, and pope Pius's creed the publick faith of the Romiſ) 
church, no man can be either of the faith or in the communion of that church, wow 
does not only hold it lawful, but his duty, 20 worſhip the ſaints in beaven, and ! 


pray to them, and accordingly does join in the worſhip of them, and prayers to them, 
as much as in any other part af divine ſervice. | 


2. Another pretence for this doctrine and practice is, that the ſaints in heaven do pt, 
for us, and what is this but to be mediators and interceſſors with God for us? And if 


2 
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| ſo, why may we not pray to them, to intercede with God for us? To this I anſwer 


four things. TEES ' ' 
1 10 Wo do not deny that the ſaints in heaven pray for us that are here upon earth, 


be pecauſe they may do fo, for any thing we know ; but that they do fo, is more than can 
de proved, either by clear teſtimony of ſcripture, or by any convincing argument from 
* *RF-1ſon, and therefore no doctrine or practice can be ſafely grounded upon it. 
lor (2) Tho it were certain, that the ſaints in heaven do pray for us; yet they are not 
mediators and a . properly ſo called: For all interceſſion ſtrictly and properly ſo 
< Talled, is in virtue of a ſacrifice offered by him that intercedes ; and therefore he only by 
whom expiation of fin is made upon earth, can be properly an interceſſor with God in 
* Heaven ; but this, no Angel or ſaint hath done, nor can do. ) 
And (as ] have ſhewed in ſome of the former diſcourſes) it is the plain ſcope of a great 
part of the epiſtle to the Hebrews to prove this very thing, that under the Goſpel we 
us 1 ave an high-prieft that lives for ever, and appears in the preſence of God for us, in the 


5 virtue of that blood which be ſhed, and that jacrifice which he offered upon the croſs for 
0 the expiation of fin : And that by this high-prieft only we have acceſs, with freedom and 
0 confidence, to the throne of grace, and by him do offer up all our prayers and thankſ- 
1 givings, and all other acts of religious worſhip to God: And this the Apoſtle ſhews 
0 was typify'd, in an imperfect manner, by the Jewiſb high-prieſt under the law, who 
. was but one, and none but he only could enter into the Holy of holies, with the blood of the 


1 ſacrifices, that were ſlain and burnt without, by which blood he made an atonement, 
ce and interceded for the people; and though every prieſt might pray for the people, 
We and the people for one another, which is a kind of interceſſion; yet that peculiar kind 


lj of interceſſion, which was per formed by the high-prieft in the holy of holies, in virtue of the 
to facrifice that was ſlain without, could not be made, but by the high-prieft only. By 
all which was typify'd our high-prieft under the Goſpel, who only hath made exptation 
i of fin, by the ſacrifice of himſelf, and is enter'd into heaven, to appear in the preſence 


ly / God for us, where he lives for ever to make interceſſion for us, in virtue of that blood 
h. aohich was ſhed for the expiation of fin, and which can only be preſented ro God 

by him that ſhed it. And this is properly interceſſion, like that of the high-prie/} 
e under the law for the people of 1/rae/; and this kind of interceſſion can be made 


nd by none in heaven for us, but only by the high-prieft of our profeſſion, Feſus the 


Son of God, and by none elſe can we offer up our prayers and ſervices to God; 


i and conſequently we cannot addreſs our ſelves to any other, Angels or'ſaints, as 
In mediators with God for us. 8 

x (3.) Suppoſing it certain, that the ſaints do pray for us; yet we may not addreſs 
nt ſolemn prayer to them to pray for us, becauſe prayer and ſolemn invocation is a 
a part of that religious worſhip which is peculiar ro God. 

7 (4.) Suppoſing it not only certain, that the ſaints in heaven do pray for us, but 


' likewiſe that they might be proper mediators and interceſſors with God for us, yer 

I we ought not to pray to them, becauſe they cannot hear us, as I ſhall have occa- 

j fion to ſhew fully by and by. 

Another of their pretences or excuſes for this practice is, that praying to ſaints to 
pray for us, is no more than what we do to good men upon earth, when we deſire 


them to pray for us. So the late expounder of the catholick faith, namely the biſho 
j of Meaux, tells us, that they pray to the ſaints in heaven, in the ſame order of brotherly 
J ſociety with which we entreat our brethren upon earth to pray for us. 

i [2 But that this is not a true repreſentation either of their doctrine or practice in this 
matter, will appear by theſe following conſiderations. 2 
4 (..) That they pray to the Angels and ſaints in heaven with the ſame ſolemn cir- 
cumſtances of religious worſhip that they pray to God himſelf, in the ſame place, and 
in the ſame humble poſture, and in the ſame religious offices and ſervices, in which 
d > they pray to God; which ſurely is never done by any to their brethren upon earth. 

i 8 07 at in their prayers and thankſgivings, they join the Angels and the bleſſed Vir- 
gin and the ſaints together with God and Chriſt, as if (to uſe their own phraſe) it were 
þ in the ſame order of brotherly ſociety, and as if they were all equally the objects of our 
9 invocation and praiſe; of which, in my laſt diſcourſe, I gave ſeveral plain inſtances; 
0 


but this alſo is never done to our brethren upon earth, 
(3.) That in the creed of pope Pius IV, it is expreſly ſaid, That the ſaints which 


reign together with Chriſt, are to be worſhipped and invocated; but this ſurely they 
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will not allow to be done to our brethren upon earth. And the council of Trent docs 
expreſly ground the worſhip and invocation of ſaints, upon their reigning iy 
Chriſt in beaven; and therefore this worſhip and invocation of ſaints muſt neceſſ. 
rily be ſomething more, than according to the ſame order of brotherly ſociety, with whic 
we entreat our brethren upon earth to pray for us : Otherwiſe the reaſon given by th, 
council of their reigning with Chriſt in heaven, would be frivolous, if the ſame thing 
may be done to our brethren upon earth. N 
(z.) In the publick offices of their church, they do not only pray to the ſaints 1 
pray for them, but they direct their prayers and thankſgivings immediately to them 
for all thoſe bleſſings and benefits which they ask of God, and thank him for. 0 
which innumerable examples might be given out of their publick offices; particulath 
in the office of the bleſſed Virgin, they pray to the Angels thus; Deliver us, we beſcech 
you, by your command, from all our fins. 

And the words of the decree of the council of Trent, [ad eorum orationes, oben 
auxiliumque confugere, to flee to their prayers, aid, and help,] unleſs we will mak 
them a mere tautology, mult of neceſſity ſignifie ſomething more than begging of then 
to pray for us. And indeed, thoſe words of their aid and help, ſeem to be added o- 
purpoſe to give countenance to thoſe direct prayers which are made to the ſaints, for al 
ſpiritual and temporal bleſſings, and which ſtill remain without any change in thei 
publick offices; and unleſs we will underſtand them contrary to the plain and obviou 
ſenſe of thoſe prayers, they muſt ſignifie ſomething more than praying to the ſaint 
to pray for us. 

'Tis true, indeed, that the Catechiſm which was framed by order of the council 0 
Trent, for the explaining of their doctrines, makes the difference between their prayer 
to God, and to the ſaints, to lie in this, that we ſay to God, Have mercy on us, 0 
hear our prayers; but to the ſaints, Pray for us. But J have ſhewn before, that this i 
not the conſtant form of praying to ſaints, but that frequently they make direct ad 
dreſſes to them for their help and aid. And this the compilers of the Catechiſm wer 
ſenſible of, and therefore they add, although it be lawful in another manner to ast of th 
ſaints themſelves, that they would have mercy on us; becauſe they are very merciful. An 
is not God ſo too? And then where is the difference between their prayers to Gol 
and to the ſaints? If it neither lie in the matter of them, nor in the form, nor in th 
reaſon of them; if we pray to them for the ſame thing, and in the ſame form, Han 
mercy on us, and our prayers to them be grounded upon the fame reaſon that ou 
prayers to God are, namely, becauſe they are merciful ; where then is the differenc 
berween them ? | 

4. I will mention but one pretence more, which is, that by praying to the ſaint 
in heaven, they do not make them Gods; and therefore there can be no ſuſpicion « 
danger of idolatry in the caſe. 

To this I ſhall anſwer ue things. 

(1.) That praying to them in all places, and at all times, and for all ſorts of bleſſing 
does ſuppoſe them to have the incommunicable perfe&tions of the divine nature in 
parted to them, or inherent in them, namely his omnipotence, and omniſcience, an 
immenſe preſence ; and to whatever being we aſcribe theſe perfections, in ſo doing we 
make it God; for prayer to God is no otherwiſe an acknowledgment of his omni 
rence, omniſcience, and immenſe preſence, than as we do in all places, and at all times, 


pray to him for all things; and ſo they do to the ſaints, and that not only with vocal bu 
with mental prayer, which he council of Trent allows, and in ſo doing, neceſſarily ſup- | 
poſeth them to know our hearts, directly contrary to the reaſon which Solomon gives, | 
why we ſhould put up all our prayers and ſupplications to God (1. Kings 8. 39.) fl | 


thou , even thou only, knoweſt the hearts of all the children of men. 


(2.) Bellarmine is ſo ſenſible of the dint of this argument, that he is forced to ac- 


knowledge the ſaints which reign with Chriſt in heaven to be Gods by participation 
(chat is, a ſort of inferiour Gods, as the heathen ſuppoſed their mediators to be) 1 
that therefore we may fly to their aid and help, as well as to their znterceſſion and 
prayers. And is this alſo to pray to the ſaints in heaven, in the ſame order of bi- 
therly ſociety, with which we entreat our brethren upon earth to pray for us? This 
methinks is great familiarity, to treat Gods by participation, juſt in the ſame man- 
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ner as we do our brethren upon earth. Certainly either Bellarmine hath raiſed the © 


ſaints in heaven too high, when he makes them Gods by participation; or the bio | 4 
5 | > 
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of Meaux hath ſunk them too low, when he thinks they are to be treated and addreſ- 
ſed to, in the ſame rank of brotherly ſociety, with mortal men here upon earth. 

One cannot but think the decree of the council If Trent to be very obſcure and 
* ambiguous, when it can admit of two fo very different explications. If the infallible 


_ 


4 judge of” controverſies can ſpeak no plainer; I think we had even belt ſtick ro the Bible, 
and hear what God ſays in his Word, and endeavour to underſtand it as well as we can. 

Il proceed now to the fourth thing which I propoſed, namely, to ſhew that this prac- 

© tice of theirs, of addrefling of our ſelves to Angels and ſaints, and making uſe of their 

=> mediation, to offer up our prayers and thanſgivings to God, is not only needleſs, being 
no where commanded by God; but »/ele/s alſo, and unprofitable. ; 

Ihey are ſo far from pretending, that it is commanded by God, that ſeveral of their 

later writers would fain make us believe that it is not enjoyned by their councils; but 

only declared to be lawful, or at moſt, but recommended as profitable. Nor is there 

any example of praying to ſaints, either in the Old or New Teſtament ; Not in the Old 

(as they of the church of Rome confeſs) becauſe the ſaints were not then admitted into 


beaven; nor in the New, for fear of ſcandalizing the Jeus, and of making the Gen- 
l 
I 


tiles think they propoſed new Gods, and new mediators to them, inflead of the old; which 
are the reaſons given by their own writers. : 
And it is needleſs likewiſe ; becauſe the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt alone is ſufficient 
: for us, and more than the interceſſion of millions of ſaints and Angels. He alone is able 
0 ſave to the utmoſt all thoſe that come to God by him, as the Apoſtle to the Hebrews 
ſpeaks. Hath not he made a clear and full promiſe to us, that whatever we as} in his 
0 name, ſhall be granted us? And have we any reaſon to doubt, either of his inclination 
n and good- will, or of his power and intereſt to do us good? What nced then is there to 
5 ſue for the favour, or to take in the aſſiſtance of any other, even of thoſe who are thought 
1 to be moſt powerful, and the chief miniſters and favourites in that heavenly court? After 
0 ſuch an aſſurance that my buſineſs will be effectually done there, by that great advocate 
lt with the Father, Jeſus Chriſt the righteous; why ſhould I apply myſelf to St. Peter, 
1 though he be ſaid to keep the keys of heaven; or to Michael the Archangel, though 
ad be be the chief of the miniſtring ſpirits; or to the bleſſed Virgin herſelf, notwith- 
ol ſtanding thoſe glorious titles of the Queen of Heaven, and the Mother of Mercy, which 
ul they of the church of Rome are pleaſed to beſtow upon her, and without her conſent, 
7 and as may reaſonably be preſumed, againſt her will. 
1 I will put a caſe, which may help to render this matter a little more plain and ſenſible 


ict do us, ſo as every man may be able to judge of it. Suppole a king ſhould conſtitute his 
ſon, the great maſter of requeſis; with this expreſs declaration and aſſurance, that all 
mm Petitions that were addreſs d to him by his ſon, ſhould be graciouſly received and an- 
0 


ſwered; in this caſe, though every man might uſe his own diſcretion, at his own peril, 

and take what courſe he pleaſed, yet I ſhould moſt certainly prefer all my petitions to the 
king, in the way which fa had ſo plainly directed, and ſhould trouble never a courtier 
Ng; of them all with my buſineſs; for fear the king ſhould think, that I did either diſtruſt 
im his royal word, or deſpiſe his ſon, by my ſoliciting the aid and help of every little 


and courtier, after I had put my petition into the hands of this great maſter of requeſts. 

And now Iwill not diſtruſt any of your underſtandings ſo far as to make the application. 
pr © I will only add, that it is an eternal rule of truth, and which never fails in any caſe, 
nes Fruſtra fit per plura, quod fieri poteſt per pauciora, it is in vain to attempt that by more 
but ways and means, which may as well and as effectually be done by one; becauſe this 
u-: would be perfect loſs of time and pains: And therefore they who would ſend us fo 
vez, far about, as to trouble all the ſaints and Angels in heaven with our petitions, when 


7 they cannot deny but that our great mediator is alone ſufficient; do ſeem to me to ſend 
us upon a very ſleeveleſs errand; ſo that if with all their skill in fencing, they could de- 
% fend this practice from being unlawful, yet this one thing is a ſufficient objection in rea- 

3 ſon againſt it, that it is perfectly needleſs. , 
I Or if we could imagine any need of this; all addreſſes to them muſt be vain and un- 
= Profitable, if they do not know our wants, and hear our prayers that are put up to 
* them; which St. Auguſtin thought they do not know and hear, Fatendum eſt (faith he 
L. De Curd pro mortuis) ne ſeire quidem mortuos, quid hic agatur ; it muſt be ac- 
= #nowledged that the dead are ignorant of. what is done here, This was his opinion; 
2 Þut we are certain that they cannot know our wants, nor hear our prayers at all 
umes and in all places; unleſs they can either be preſent every where, which no finite 
Vo I. II. ; A : being 
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being can be; or elſe God be pleaſed in ſome ſupernatural way to communicate to them 
the knowledge of our wants, and of the prayers which we put up to them; which we 
can never know that he does, unleſs he hath communicated to us, that he is pleaſed to 
do ſo, of which the ſcripture no where gives us the leaſt intimation. 

But becauſe they pretend, that the ſcripture gives us ſome hints of this, I ſhall briefly 
examine what they ſay about this matter. | 

I. That the Angels know our condition here below, becauſe they are faid 70 rejoice 
at the converſion of a ſinner; and therefore the ſaints do likewiſe know our condition, 
becauſe they ſhall be like the Angels. But this is not ſaid of them till after the reſur. 
rection, when we ſhall have no occaſion to pray to them, Beſides, that it may well 
enough be ſuppoſed, that God may reveal both to the Angels and ſaints in heaven, the 
converſion of a finner, becauſe it may contribute to the increaſe of their joy and happi- 
neſs: But will it hence follow, that God reveals to them all other circumſtances of our 
condition, our dangers and temptations and troubles, our fins and our ſufferings, the know- 
ledge whereof would no ways contribute to the increaſe of their happineſs? And yet in 
order to their interceſſion with God for us, their knowledge of theſe things would be 


moſt beneficial to us. 


II. Becauſe the rich man was concerned in hell for the ſalvation of his relations on 


earth, they argue that it is much more probable, that the ſaints in heaven are concerned 
for us, and are ready to pray for us, and therefore it is very credible, that ſome way or 
other, they have the knowledge of our condition.and wants, though we cannot certain- 
ly tell, what that particular way 1s. 


To which I anſwer. | 
(I.) That it is a known rule amongſt all divines, that no certain argument can be 


drawn from the circumſtances of a parable, but only from the main ſcope and intention 


of it; nor is it ſo likely that the wicked in hell ſhould have any ſhare in hat, which 
St. Paul tells us, is the great virtue of the ſaints in heaven, I mean charity; and if they | 
have it not, then no argument can be drawn from it. Some of their commentators think, 
that this motion of the rich man to Abraham concerning his brethren, did not proceed 
from charity to them, but to himſelf; leſt his torment and puniſhment ſhould be in- | 
creaſed by their coming to hell, by the means of the ill example which he had given them | 
when he was upon earth; and the cardinal Cajetan thinks that he was concerned for his | 
brethren out of pride and ambition, and becauſe it would be for the honour of his fami- | 
ly, to have ſome of them in that glory (ſo far above any thing in this world) which he | 
ſaw Abraham and Lazarus poſſeſs'd of. This is a reaſon, which I confeſs I ſhould not 
have thought on; and yet perhaps it might be likely enough to enter into the mind of | 
a cardinal, And I cannot but obſerve by the way, that this petition or requeſt, which | 


the rich man in hell made to Abraham, is the only inſtance we meet with in ſcripture, 
of any thing like a prayer that was put up to any of the ſaints in heaven, 
Well! But ſuppoſe that the rich man in hell had this charity for his brethren, and 


we will eaſily agree, that the ſaints in heaven have much more charity, not only for their 


kindred, hut for all men here upon earth; let us now conſider the particular way and 
manner which he great divines of the church of Rome (I mean the /choolmen, who 
cannot be content to be ignorant of any thing) do aſſign of the knowledge which the 
ſaints in heaven have of the condition and wants of men here below. 

They tell us that they know all our prayers and wants in the glaſs of the deity, ot 
trinity; which metaphor of the glaſs of the deity, or trinity, if it have any meaning, 
it muſt be this, that the ſaints in heaven beholding the face of God or the divine eſſence, 
in which the knowledge of all things is contained, they may in that glaſs ſee all things 
that God knows: But then they ſpoil all this fine ſpeculation again, by telling us, that 
this glaſs does not neceſſarily repreſent to them all that knowledge which is in the di- 
vine mind; but that it is a kind of voluntary glaſs, in which the ſaints are only per- 
mitted to ſee ſo much as God pleaſeth; but how much that is, they cannot tell us. 
Which amounts to no more than this, that the ſaints in heaven know as much of our con- 
dition here upon earth, as God is pleaſed to reveal to them : And if this be all, it is 28 
good a reaſon why we ſhould pray to good men in the Eaſt or Weft-Indies, to pray for 
us and help us, becauſe they alſo know as much of our neceſſities, and prayers, as 
thinks fit to reveal to them. | 
But if the ſaints muſt have a revelation from God of our prayers, before that they 
Know that we pray to them; then the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way both, is to pray to C - 
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rake themſelves to pray to God for us. But unleſs it were very clear from ſcripture, 
that God had appointed this method, it is in reaſon ſuch a way about, as no man would 


: take that could help it: And it ſeems to me to as little purpoſe; for why ſhould not 
* 


© man think God as ready to grant him all his other requeſts, without the mediation 


4 and not to them; or however (as Bellarmine confeſſeth) it were very fit to pray to 
© God. before every prayer we make to the ſaints, that he would be pleaſed to reveal 
© that prayer to them, that upon this ſignal and notice given them by God, they may be- 


and interceſſion of ſaints, as this one requeſt of revealing our prayers and wants to them? 


And if this way be not thought ſo convenient, I know but one more, and that is, to pray 
to the ſaints to go to God, and beg of him, that he would be pleaſed to reveal to them 
” our ſupplications and wants, that they may know what to pray to him for in our behalf; 
= which is juſt ſuch a wiſe courſc, as if a man ſhould write a letter to his friend that can- 
not read, and in a poſtſcript deſire him, that as ſoon as he hath received it, he would 
| carry it to one that can read, and entreat him to read it to him. So that which way ſo- 
ever we put the caſe, what courſe ſoever we take in this matter, it will be ſo far from 
ſeeming reaſonable, that we ſhall have much ado, and muſt handle the buſineſs very 
tenderly to hinder it from appearing very ridiculous. 
Thus I have examined their chief pretences from ſcripture, for the covntenancing 
this doctrine and practice, and have ſhewn how little, or rather nothing at all is there 
to be found of it; and that alone is reaſon enough againſt it, though there were nothing 
in ſcripture againſt it, that there is nothing in ſcripture for it: Bur I have already pro- 
duced clear proof out of the New Teſtament againit it: And becauſe they think the 
leaſt ſhew and probability from ſcripture a good argument on their ſide, I will offer 
them a probable argument out of the Old Teſtament, upon which, though I will lay 
no abſolute ſtreſs, yer I believe it would puzzle them, upon their principles, to give 

a clear anſwer to it; and it is from 2 Kings 2. g. where Elijab juſt before he was taken 
vp into heaven, ſays to Eliſha, Ak what I ſhall do for thee, before I be taken away from 
© thee; thereby intimating (as one would think) that then was the laſt opportunity of 
asking any thing of him: But if Elijab had underſtood the matter right (as the church 

of Rome does now) he ſhould rather have directed him, to have prayed to him, when he 

was in heaven, where he would have a more powerful intereſt, and be in a better ca- 
pacity to do him a kindneſs. For the reaſon the church of Rome gives, why they did 

not pray to the ſaints under the Old Teſtament (namely, becauſe they were not then 
admitted into heaven) will not hold in the caſe of Elifab, who was taken up into hea- 
ven body and ſoul, and conſequently in as good circumſtances to be prayed to, as any 
of the ſaints and martyrs that have gone to heaven ſince. ' 

I ſhould now have proceeded in the „% and /a/t place, to have ſhewn, that this 
practice is not only needleſs. and uſeleſs, but very dangerous and impious ; hecauſe con- 
trary to the chriſtian religion, and greatly derogating from the merit and virtue of 
- Chriſt's ſacrifice, and from the honour of the only mediator between God and men, Chriſt 

Feſus. And indeed how can we apply our ſelves to any other mediators and interceſ- 
ſors with God in heaven for us, without a groſs and apparent contempt of the high- 
prieſt of our profeſſion, Feſus the Son of God? As if we either diſtruſted his kindneſs and 
affection, or his power and intereſt in heaven, to obtain at God's hand all thoſe bleſ- 
ſings which we ſtand in need of. The Apoſtle to the Hebrews tells us expreſly, that 
he is able to ſave to the utmoſt all thoſe that come to God by him; that is, who addreſs 
their prayers and ſupplications to God in his name and mediation. But if we will 
chuſe other mediators for ourſelves, of whom we are not ſure that they can either 
hear or help us, we may fall ſhort of that falyation, which the Apoſtle tells us we 
are ſecure of by the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt ; for be is able, &c, | 

But this hath been ſhewn ſo abundantly in the former part of this diſcourſe, and is 
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ſo clearly conſequent from the whole, that I ſhall here conclude my diſcourſe upon 
= the /econd propoſition ] laid down from the words of my text, viz. That there is but one 
mediator between God and men, the man Chriſt Jeſus. | | 


As to the third propoſition contained in the text, vis. That this one mediator Jeſus 


* Chriſt, gave himſelf a ranſom for all, I have treated on that ſubject particularly on ano- 
{> ther * occaſion, | 


And as to the faurth and laſt propoſition, ꝓiz. That the mediation or interceſſion 


= of Jeſus Chriſt is faunded in bis redemption of mankind; and becauſe he gave 
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himſelf a ranſom for all, therefore he and he only is qualified to intercede forall men, in 4 
42 that ſacrifice aich he offered for the ſalvation of mankind ; 1 judge nothing 4 
more needful to be added, to what has fallen in concerning that ſubject, in my handling 6 
the /econd propoſition, in this and the two former ſermons. E 
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SERMON Xxx. 
on Aicen- | 0 | ; 
ſion Day. 8 | 
The general and effectual Publication of the Goſpel | 
| by the Apoſtles. 
1 5 : e 827 l 
MARE Xvi. 19, 20. : 
0 Y L. 
o then after the Lord had ſpoken unto them, he was received up im t 
heaven, and ſat on the right hand of God. And they went forth, l 
and preached every where, the Lord working with them, and cm _ 4 
firming the word with ſigns following. © ® 
| el 
N theſe words you have theſe two great points of chriſtian doctrine. re 
| I. Our Saviour's aſcenſion into heaven, and exaltation at the right hand d ti 
God; be was received up into heaven, and ſat on the right hand of God. th 
II. The effect or conſequence of his aſcenſion and exaltation, which was th er 
general and effectual publication of the Goſpel; they went forth and preached an 
where, the Lord working with them, and confirming the word with figns followin | 
And both theſe are very proper for this day; but I ſhall at this time handle the 1a. me 
ter point, namely, the effect or conſequence of our Saviour's aſcenſion into heaven, au do 
exaltation at the right hand of God; they went forth, and preached every where, ti up 
Lord working with them, and confirming the word with ſigus following. of 
And theſe words contain two things in them. | tio 
I. The general publication of the Goſpel by the Apoſtles; they went forth and preaci ma 
every where, ; 
II. The reaſon of the great efficacy and ſucceſs of it; namely, the divine and miract cre 
lous power, which accompanied the preaching of it; The Lord wrought with then, be 1 
and confirmed the word with figns following. yet 
I. The general publication of the Goſpel by the Apoſtles; They went forth a! Ch 
preached every where. And, indeed, the induſtry of the Apoſtles, and the other d. the 
ciples, in publiſhing the Goſpel, was almoſt incredible. What pains did they take! ACC« 
what hazards did they run? what difficulties and diſcouragements did they contend but, 
withal in this work? And yet their ſucceſs was greater than their induſtry, and b- Tuff, 
yond all human expectation: As will appear, if we conſider theſe five things. tern 
1. The vaſt ſpreading of the Goſpel in ſo ſhort a ſpace. and 
2. The wonderful power and efficacy of it upon the lives and manners of men. A 
3. The weakneſs and meanneſs of the inſtruments that were employed in this green blan 
work. z then 
4. The porverful oppoſition that was raiſed againſt it. for 
5. The great diſcouragements to the embracing the profeſſion of it. I ſhall ſpeak Part 
briefly to each of theſe. | to m 
1. The vſt ſpreading of the Goſpel in ſo ſhort a ſpace. This is repreſented Rev. 14 then 
6. by an Angel flying through the midſt of heaven, and preaching the everlaſting Gof-| ecriſic 
pel to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people. No ſooner was the doctrin: voor / 
of the chriſtian religion publiſhed, and made known to the world, but it was readr | adul 
ly embraced by great numbers, almoſt in all places where it came. And, indeed, 10" give. 


was foretold in the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, Gen, 49. 10. That when 1 | g 
| 15 5 tha of 
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is the Meſſias) ſhould come, to him ſhould the gathering of the people be : And 
90. 5 2. Ti 2 N 1 laſt days the mountain 7 the Lord's houſe ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
in the top of the mountains, and be exalted above the hills, and that all nations 
uld flow unto it. Tſai. 60. 8. the prophet ſpeaking of mens ready ſubmuſſion to 
the Goſpel, and the great number of thoſe that ſhould come in upon the preaching of 
it, they are ſaid 70 fly as acloud, and as the doves to the windows. 
So quick and ſtrange a progreſs did this new doctrine and religion make in the world, 
that in the ſpace of about thirty years after our Saviour's death, is was not only diffuſed 


through the greateſt part of the Roman empire, but had reached as far as Parthia and 
India. Inwhich we ſee our Saviour's prediction fully verified, that before the deſtruction 


of Feruſalem, the Goſpel ſhould be preached in all the world, Matth. 24. 14. This 
Goſpel of the kingdom ſhall be preached in all the world, for a witneſs unto all nations, 


and then ſhall the end come. But this is not all; men were not only brought into 


the profeſſion of the Goſpel ; bur, : 

2. This doctrine had likewiſe a 28233 power and efficacy upon the lives and man- 
ners of men. The generality of thoſe that entertained the Goſpel, were obedient to it 
in word and deed, as the Apoſtle tells us, concerning the Gentiles that were converted 
to chriſtianity, Rom. 15. 18. Upon the change of their religion, followed alſo the 
change of their manners, of their former courſe of life. They that took upon them 
the profeſſion of chriſtianity, did thenceforth not walk as other Gentiles did, in the 
lufts of the fleſh, and according to the vicious courſe of the world; but did put off, con- 


cerning their former converſation, the old man, which was corrupt, according to the de- 


ceitful luſts; and were renewed in the ſpirit of thetr mind, and did put on the new 
man, which, after God was created in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. So ſtrange an 
effect had the Goſpel upon the lives of the generality of the profeſſors of it, that I 
remember Tertullian, in his apology to the Roman emperor and ſenate, challengeth 
them to inſtance in any one that bore the title of Chriſtian, that was condemned as a 
thief, or a murderer, or a ſacrilegious perſon, or that was guilty of any of thoſe groſs 


enormities, for which ſo many Pagans were every day made examples of publick juſtice, 
and puniſhed and executed among them. 


And this certainly was a very admirable and happy effect, which the Goſpel had upon 


men, to work ſo great and ſudden a change in the lives of thoſe who entertained this 


doctrine, to take them quite off from thoſe vicious practices which they had been brought 
up in, and accuſtomed to; to change their ſpirits, and the temper of their minds; and 
of lewd and diſhoneſt, to make them ſober and juſt, and holy in all manner of converſa- 
tion; of proud and fierce, contentious and paſſionate, malicious and revengeful, to 
make them humble and meek, kind and tender-hearted, peaceable and charitable. 

And that the primitive Chriſtians were generally good men, and of virtuous lives, is 
credible, becauſe their religion did teach and oblige them to be ſuch ; which, though it 
be not effectual now, to make all the profeſſors of it ſuch, as it requires they ſhould be; 
yet it was a very forcible argument then, in the circumſtances in which the primitive 
Chriſtians were: For chriſtianity was a hated and perſecuted profeſſion: No man could 


then have any inducement to embrace it, unleſs he were reſolved to practiſe it, and live 


according to the rules of it; for it offered men no rewards and advantages in this world; 
but, on the contrary, threatned men with the greateſt temporal inconveniences and 


ſufferings ; and it promiſed no happineſs to men in the other world upon any other 


terms, than of denying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and of living ſoberly, righteouſly, 


and godly in this preſent world. 


Eg 


> And beſides this conſideration, we have the beſt teſtimony in the world of their un- 
blameable lives, viz. the teſtimony of their profeſſed enemies, who did not perſecute 


| them for any perſonal crimes, which they charged particular perſons withal, bus only 
for their religion, acknowledging them otherwiſe to be very innocent and good people. 


Particularly Pliny, in his letter to Trajan the emperor (who had given him in charge, 

to make particular enquiry concerning the Chriſtians) gives this hgnourable report of 

1 them, at there was no fault to be Hine in them, beſides their obſtinnte refuſal to ſa- 

1 crifice to the Gods; that at their re 

$01 ſhip to oblige themſelves by a ſolemn ſacrament, againſt murder, and theft, and 
aaultery, and all manner of wickedneſs - vice. No chriſtian hiſtorian could have 
siven a better character of them than this heathen writer does. But, 


gious meetings it was an eſſential part of their 
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3. The ſucceſs of the Goſpel will appear yet more ſtrange, if we conſider the weał- 
neſs and meanneſs of the inſtruments that were employed in this great work. A com- 
pany of plain and illiterate men, moſt of them deſtitute of the advantages of education, 


went forth upon this great deſign, weak and unarmed, unaſſiſted by any worldly intereſt, | 
having no ſecular force and power on their fide, to give countenance and authority to 
them; and this not only at their firſt ſetting out, but they remained under theſe diſad. 


vantages for three ages together, 


The firſt publiſhers of the chriſtian religion offered violence to no man; did not go | 
about to compel any by force to entertain the doctrine which they preached, and to liſt * 


themſelves of their number: They were not attended with legions of armed men, to diſ- 
poſe men for the reception of their doctrine, by plunder and free- quarter, by violence and 
tortures : This modern method of converſion was not then thought of; nor did they 

o about to attempt and allure men to their way, by the promiſes of temporal rewards, 


and by the hopes of riches and honours ; nor did they uſe any artificial inſinuations of 


wit and eloquence to gain upon the minds of men, and ſteal their doctrines into them; 
but delivered themſelves with the greateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity; and without any 
ſtudied ornaments of ſpeech, or fine arts of perſuaſion, declared plainly to them the 
doctrine and miracles, the life, and death, and reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, promiting 
life and immortality to them that did believe and obey his doctrine, and threatning 
eternal woe and miſery in another world to the deſpiſers of it. 

And yet theſe contemptible inſtruments, notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, did 
their work effectually, and, by the power of God going along with them, gained num- 
bers every day to their religion, and in a ſhort ſpace drew the world after them. 

Nor did they only win over the common people, but alſo ſeveral perſons conſiderable 
for their dignity, and eminent for their learning, who afterwards became zealous aflertors 
of chriſtianity, and were not aſhamed to be inſtructed in the ſaving knowledge of the 
Goſpel, by ſuch mean and unlearned perſons as the Apoſtles were, for they ſaw ſome- 
thing in them more divine, and which carried with it a greater power and perſuaſion 
than humane learning and eloquence. 

4. We will conſider the mighty oppoſition that was raiſed againſt the Goſpel. At us 
firſt appearance it could not be otherwiſe, but that it muſt meet with a great deal d 
difficulty and oppoſition, from the luſts and vices of men, which it did ſo plainly and ſi 
ſeverely declare againſt, and likewiſe from the prejudices of men that had been brought 
up in a contrary religion; no prejudice being ſo ſtrong as that which is founded in edv 
cation; and of all the prejudices of education, none ſo obſtinate and ſo hard to be re 
moved, as thoſe about religion, yea, though they be never ſo abſurd and unreaſonable: 
Hath a nation changed their Gods, which yet are no Gods? Men are very hard) 
brought off from the religion which they have been brought up in, how little groun 
and reaſon ſoever there be for it; the being trained up in it, and having a reverence f 
it implanted in them in their tender years, ſupplies all other defects. 

Had men been free and indifferent in religion, when chriſtianity firſt appeared in tit 
world, and had they not had their minds prepoſſeſſed with other apprehenſions of C 
and religion, and been inured to rites and ſuperſtitions of a quite different nature fron 
the chriſtian religion; or had they at that time been weary of the ſuperſtitions of thi! 
idolatrous worſhip, and been enquiring after a better way of religion; then, indeed, tit 
chriſtian religion had appeared with great advantage, and would in all probability hate 
been entertained with a readineſs of mind prdportionable to the hea a ae of il. 
But this was not the caſe : When the doctrine of the Goſpel was firſt publiſhed in the 


world, the whole world, both Jews and Gentiles, were violently prejudiced againſt . 


and fixed in their ſeveral religions. 

The Jeus indeed in former times had been very prone to relinquiſh the worſhip o 
the true God, and to fall into the heathen idolatry : But after God had puniſhed che 
ſeverely for that fin, by a long captivity, they continued ever after, very ſtrict and firm 
the worſhip of the true God ; and never were they more tenacious of their religion and 
law, than at that very time when our Saviour appeared in the world : And though 
was foretold in their law, and moſt particularly deſcribed, in the authentic books d 
their religion, the prophets of the Old Teſtament ; yet by reaſon of certain groundleb 
traditions, which they had received from the interpreters of their law, that their Me 
was to be a great temporal prince, they conceived an invincible prejudice againſt ov! 


Saviour, upon account of the mean circumſtances in which he appeared; and upon b 
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” though their religion was much nearer to the chriſtian, than any of the heathen idola- 
tries; yet upon this account, of our Saviour's mean appearance, they were much more 
” averſe to the entertainment of it, than the groſſeſt idolaters among the nations. 


Not but that their prejudice alſo was very great; the common people bring ſtrongly 


4 addicted to the idolatry and ſuperſtitions of their ſeveral countries; and the wiſer, and 
more learned (whom they call'd ph:loſephers) were ſo puff d up with a conceit of their 


* own knowledge and eloquence, that they deſpiſed the rudeneſs and e mag of the 


* Apoſtles, and look'd upon their doctrine of à crucified Saviour, as ridicu 
* ſtory of his reſurrection from the dead, as abſurd and impoſſible. So St. Paul tells 


* 7 
** 


ous, and the 


us, that the croſs of Chriſt was to the Fews a ſtumbling-block, and to the Greeks fooliſh- 


nes. 


— 


Py 
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others that were commonly inflicted upon them; they were condemned to t 


But beſides the oppy/ition which the Goſpel met withal, from the luſts and prejudices 
of men, the powers of the world did likewiſe ſtrongly combine againſt it. Among the 
Fews, the chief-prieſts and rulers did, with all their force and malice, endeavour to 
ſtifle it in the birth, and to ſuppreſs it in its firſt riſe; and ſeveral of the Roman empe- 
rors, who were then the great governours of the world, engaged all their authority, 
and their whole ſtrength, for the extirpation of ir, and raiſed ſuch a ſtorm of perſecu- 
tion againſt it, as ſwept away greater numbers of mankind than any famine, or 

plague, or war that ever was in the Roman empire: And yet this religion bore up 


* againſt all this oppoſition, and made its way through all the reſiſtance, that the luſts 


and prejudices of men, armed with the power and authority of the whole world, 
could make againſt it. And this brings me to the 
5. And laſt conſideration I mentioned, e great diſcouragement that was given to 
the entrance of this religion. | | 
There was nothing left to invite and engage men to it, but the conſideration of ano- 
tber world; for all the evils of this world threatened every one that took the profeſſion 
of chriſtianity upon him. Whoever was known to be a Chriſtian, was liable to re- 


proach and ruin, to cruel mockings and ſcourgings, to baniſhment, or impriſonment 


and confiſcation of eſtate; but theſe were ſlight and tolerable evils, in r ear of 
e mines, 


and to the liens, and all imaginable cruelties were exerciſed upon them; the moſt ex- 
quiſite torments that could be deviſed, and death in all its fearful ſhapes was preſented 


'to them, to deter men from embracing this. religion, and to tempt them to quit it: 


And yet they perſiſted in the profeſſion of their religion, and for the ſake of it, did 


not only take joyfully the ſpoiling of their goods, but the moſt barbarous uſage of their 


perſons; and demeaned themſelves not only with patience and courage, but in exulta- 


tion and triumph, under thoſe tortures which no man can hear or read of, without hor- 
ror: And they did not only bear up thus manfully, for one brunt; but when theſe vio- 


lent perſecutions were renewed and repeated upon them, chriſtianity ſupported itſelf un- 


5 
* 


der all theſe daunting diſcouragements for almoſt three hundred years, and held out, till 


the very malice of their perſecutors was out of breath, and their cruelty had tired itſelf. 


* Nay it did not only ſupport 2tſelf, under all theſe oppoſitions, but grew and proſpered, 
and the blood of martyrs became the ſeed of the church, and Chriſtians ſprang up faſter, 
than any perſecution could mow them down: For men by degrees became curious to 
enquire into the cauſe of ſuch ſufferings, and the reaſon of ſo much conſtancy and 


patience under them; and upon enquiry were ſatisfied, and became Chriſtians them- 


ſelves; and many times their very perſecutors, were ready to ſacrifice their lives the 
next day, for that very cauſe for which but the day before, they had put others to death. 


And it cannot here be reaſonably objected, that Chriſtians yielded up themſelves to all 


7 thele ſufferings, upon the ſame account that ſome brave ſpirits among the heathen, laid 


down their lives for their country; namely, out ofa deſire of fame, and to perpetuate their 


names in after- ages; this, I ſay, cannot reaſonably be ſaid in this caſe; becauſe theſe ſuf- 


ferers were not the great ambitious ſpirits, the flower and ſelect part of mankind, but 


ö the common people, and 5 of them of the tenderer ſex and age, who have uſually 
© 2 greater ſenſe of pain than of glory; and yet ſo were they animated by their religion, 


and tranſported beyond themſelves, as not only to ſubmit, but many times to offer 
themſel ves to thoſe ſufferings, by declaring themſelves to be Chriſtians, when ro man 
accuſed them, and when they knew they ſhould die, for making that profeſſion; 
ſo that it is harder to juſtiſie their for wardneſs to ſuffer, than the ſincerity of their 

Vor. II. | 8 ſufferings. 
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ſufferings. Beſides that nothing could be more fooliſh, and unreaſonable, than for men 1 
to hope to get a name by ſuffering in a crowd, and to be particularly remembred tg A 
poſterity, when they died in ſuch multitudes, that no man knew the names of che 
greateſt part of the ſufferers. 4 
You ſee then how ſtrongly the Goſpel prevailed, how ſoon this new religion over. Z 
ran the world, how ſuddenly it ſubdued the ſpirits, and changed the manners of men, 
and by what mean and deſpicable inſtruments, to all humane appearance, this great wor 
was done; and how in deſpite of all oppoſition and diſcouragements, it was carried on. 
Can any one of the falſe religions of the world pretend to have been propagated and 
eſtabliſh'd in ſuch a manner, merely by their own force, and the evidence and power | 
of truth upon the minds of men; and to have born up and ſuſtained themſelves ſo long 
under ſuch fierce aſſaults, as chriſtianity hath done? 
As for the religion of Mahomet, it is famouſly known to have been planted by force 
at firſt, and to have been maintained in the world, by the ſame violent means. So tha: © 
great impoſtor openly declares, that he came not to plant his religion by miracles, but tl: 
word. 
/ And as for the idolatries of the heathen, they came in upon the world by inſenſibl: Et 
degrees, and did not oppoſe the corruptions of men, but grew out of them; and being 
ſuited to the vicious temper and diſpoſition of mankind, they eaſily gained upon thei 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, by cuſtom and example. They were juſt ſuch a corruption 
of natural religion, in ſuch times of darkneſs and ignorance, and by ſuch inſen(ibl: 
ſteps, as there hath been ſince, of the chriſtian religion in ſome parts of the world, 
which we all know. But no ſooner did the light of the Goſpel ſhine out upon th: 
world, but the idolatry and ſuperſtition of the heathen fell before it, like Dagon be. 
fore the Ark of God; and tho' it had the power of the world, and countenance of au. 
thority on its ſide, yet it was not able to maintain its ground; and no ſooner was thi 
prop taken away, which was the only ſupport of it, but it preſently ſunk and vaniſh's; 
it was not driven out of the world by violence and perſecution, but upon the breakiq 
in of ſo great a light, it ſilently withdrew, as being aſhamed of itſelf: And whenat- 
terwards the emperor Julian endeavour'd to retrieve it, by his wit and authority, and 
uſed all imaginable arts and ſtratagems, to ſuppreſs and extinguiſh chriſtianity, he wa 
able to effect neither; for the chriſtian religion kept its ground, and Paganiſm, after i 
had made a little blaze, died with him. | 
Now to what cauſe ſhall weaſcribe this wonderful ſucceſs and prevalency of the Goſp! 
in the world; there can but theſe two be imagined; the excellency of the chriſtian rel. 
gion, and the power and preſence of the divine ſpirit accompanying it. | 
1. The excellency of the chriſtian religion, which both in reſpect of the goodneſs d | 
its precepts, and the aſſurance of its rewards, hath plainly the advantage of any rel. 
gion, that ever yet appeared in the world, And this is a great advantage indeed: Bu 
by this alone it could never have been able to have broken through all that might | 
oppoſition and reſiſtance, which was made againſt it; and therefore that it might * 
able to encounter this with ſucceſs, | 
2. God was pleaſed to accompany the firſt preaching of it, with a mighty and fel: 
ble preſence and power of his ſpirit, And this brings me to the 
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Second part of the text, the reaſon of the wonderful efficacy and ſucceſs, which ie 
Apoſtles had in the preaching of the Goſpel ; the Lord wrought with them, and . 
firmed the word with figns following, Which words expreſs to us that miraculous pow | 
of the Holy Ghoſt, which accompanied the firſt preaching of the Goſ pel; by which |} $$ the 
do not intend to exclude the inward operation of God's Holy Spirit upon the mino“ Thi 
of men, ſccretly moving and inclining thoſe to whom the Goſpel was preached, From 
embrace and entertain it; which the ſcripture elſewhere ſpeaks frequently of, and mj as al 
poſſibly be intended in the firſt of theſe expreſſions, the Lord working with them ; and ; teſti; 
the latter may only be meant of the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, with regard co which, P, co 
God is faid to confirm the word with figns following, or accompanying it. But ad, a 
rather think they are both intended to expreſs the ſame thing, and that the lat hat G 
is only added by way of explication of the former, to ſhew more particularly, ho Ney 
the Lord wrought with them; namely, by giving confirmation to their doctrine, U, orale 
thoſe miraculous gifts and powers of the ſpirit, which they were endowed withal, th om G 
Lord working with them, and confirming the word with figns Following; that is, Wil 3 'fts of 
thoſe miracies, which accompanied the firſt preaching of the Goſpel, For. the * 


work 
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= words do plainly refer to the promiſe of the ſpirit at the 17th verſe; and theſe figns ſhall 
follow them that believe; which is the reaſon why they are here call'd gut following ; 
that is, miracles which accompanied the word that was preached. 7 
And that this is the full meaning of this text, will appear by comparing it with one 
or two more, Rom. 15. 18, 19. where St. Paul ſpeaking of the things which Chriſt 
bad wrought by him, to make the Gentiles obedient to the Goſpel, he ſays, they were 
done through mighty figns and wonders, by the er of the ſpirit of God; which is 
the ſame with that which is ſaid here in the text, of the Lord's working with 
© the Apoſtles, and confirming the word with figns following. So likewiſe Heb. 2. 3, 4. 
© the Apoſtle there tells us, that the Goſpel which was firft ſpoken by the Lord, was 
confirmed by them that heard him, God alſo bearing them witneſs, both with figns and 
© wonders, and with divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, So that the great 
confirmation, which is ſaid here to be given to the Goſpel, was by the miraculous 

gifts of the ſpirit, which were poured forth upon the Apoſtles and primitive Chriſtians, 

In ſpeaking of which, I ſhall briefly do theſe . things. 
I. Give an account of the nature of theſe gifts, and of the 2/7 and end to which they 
ſerved: And then ſhew in the 
II. Place, how the Goſpel was confirmed by them. 
I. For the nature of theſe gifts, and the »/e and end to which they were deſigned. 

They are thoſe miraculous powers which by the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, upon 


the day of Pentecoſt, the Apoſtles were endowed withal, to qualifie them to publiſh the- 


Goſpel with more ſpeed and ſucceſs. Such was the gift of ſpeaking divers languages, 
and the gift of interpreting things ſpoken in divers languages; (and theſe ro grfts 
were not neceſſarily united in the ſame perſon, for the Apoſtle tells us, that ſome had 
the one, and ſome the other;) the gift of prophecy and foretelling things to come, which 
was always a fign of a perſon divinely inſpired; the miraculous powers of healing 

| diſeaſes, of raiſing the dead, and of caſting out devils, a power of inflicting corporal 
Lbeie and puniſhments, upon ſcandalous and obſtinate Chriſtians, who would not 
ubmit to the Apoſtles authority and government; which is in ſcripture call'd, a de- 
. Evering up to ſatan, for the deſtruction, or tormenting of the body, that the ſoul may 
fi ze /aved; nay, in ſome caſes, this power extended to the inflifting of death itſelf, as 
nin the caſe of Ananias and Sapphira. 
Not that all theſe miraculous powers were given to every one of the Apoſtles, or that 
they could exerciſe them at all times; ſome were beſtowed upon one, and ſome upon an- 
ther, according to God's good pleaſure, and as was moſt expedient for the 2% and 
„ benefit of the church, and moſt ſubſervient to thoſe ends for which God gave them; 


| only we find that all the Apoſtles had the gift of tongues; and that the power. of at- 
1 


ing out devils, in the name of Chriſt, was common to every Chriſtian, and continued 

e- In the church for a long time after the other gifts were ceaſed ; as Tertul. Arnob. and 
Bu: Min. Felix do teſtifie, even of their own times. 
u Bur II. I ſhall briefly ſhew how the Goſpel was confirmed by theſe miraculous gifts, 
E Now beſides the particular 2 and ends of thoſe miraculous gifts (as the gif? of 

 orgues, did evidently ſerve for the more ſpeedy planting and propagating of the chri- 
l. Wan religion in the world; and the power of inflicting corporal puniſhments, in a mi- 

Pculous manner, upon ſcandalous and diſobedient Chriſtians, did maintain the power 
0 authority of the Apoſtles, and was inſtead of an ordinary magiſtratical power, which 
Chriſtians were deſtitute of, whilſt the Reman empire continued heathen:) I ſay, be- 
tides the particular ends and uſes of all theſe miracylous gifts, they did all in general, 
es they were miracles, ſerve for the confirmation of the Golpel. . 

The Apoſtles delivered the doctrine of Chriſt, and were witneſſes of his reſurrection 


Pas all the reaſon in the world to believe them, to whom God was pleaſed to give ſuch 
teſtimony from heaven; for who could make any doubt of the truth of their teſtimo- 
concerning the reſurrection of Chriſt, who were enabled 70 hs others from the 
ad, and by many other wonderful things which they did, gave ſuch clear teſtimony, 
hat God was with them? : on 
Never had any religion fewer worldly advantages to recommend it, and ſo little tem- 
Poral countenance and afliſtance to carry it on; but what it wanted from men, it had 


bo. ifts Y the _ Ghoſt. God ſeems on purpoſe to have ſtript it of all ſecular advanta- 
1 0 1. II. 3 IOA 


Fm the dead, as the great miracle, whereby his doctrine was confirmed; now there 


em Cad; for be gave witneſs to it with figns and wonders, and divers miracles,-and 
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ges, that the chriſtian religion might be perfectly free from all ſuſpicion of worldly in. 1 
tereſt and defign, and that it might not owe its eſtabliſhment in the world, to the wif. 
dom and contrivance of men, but to the arm and power of God, x 
The inferences I ſhall at preſent make from this diſcourſe ſhall be theſe. 3 
I. To give us fatis faction of the truth and divinity of the doctrine of the chriſtian re. 7 
ligion, which hath had ſo eminent a confirmation given to it from heaven, and did aj RE 
irs farſt ſetting out fo ſtrangely prevail in the world, — all humane probability; t 
by might, nor by power; but by the ſpirit of the Lord. Ry 9 
No man can well fuppoſe a religion in circumſtances of greater diſadvantage, anj 
upon all humane accounts, more unlikely to ſuſtain and bear up itſelf than the ehriſtia 
religion was. The firſt appearance of it was ſo mean, and its beginnings ſo ſmall, that 
no man but would have thought it would ay have come to nothing; and no other | 
account can be given of the ſtrange ſucceſs and prevalency of it, but that it was of Guy, | 
and therefore it could not be overthrown. Ha! 
II. This diſcourſe may likewiſe farisfie us of the reaſon why this miraculous power ; 
which accompanied the Goſpel at firſt, is now ceaſed ; becauſe there is not the like rea. i 
ſon and neceſſity for it, which there was at firſt. ö 
It was highly neceſſary then, to introduce the chriſtian religion into the world, and x 
to be a ſenſible evidence to men of the divinity of that new doctrine which was preachel ; 
1 
(> 


to them: But now that the Goſpel is generally entertained, there is not the ſame.reaſq 
why this miraculous power ſhould ſtill be continued. Acguiſito fine, ceſſant media al 

finem, when the end is once obtained, the means ceaſe; and the wiſe God, who is ne. 
ver wanting in what is neceſſary, does not uſe to be laviſh in that which is feeperflun 
Now that the chriſtian religion hath got firm footing in the world, God leaves it to be 
propagated and advanced, by its own rational force, upon the minds of men: Now tha 
the prejudices of education in a contrary religion are removed, and the powers of the woll 
are reconciled to chriſtianity ; there is no need of ſuch violent and extraordinary mean 
for the continuance of it, now that it ſtands upon equal advantages wich other religion; 
God hath left it to be carried on, in more humane and ordinary ways, and ſuch as 2 
more level and accommodare to the nature of man, | 

That miracles are long ſince ceaſed, is acknowledged by the fathers, who lived an x 
or two after the ceaſing of them; particularly by St. Chry/oftome, who gives the ſan: 
reaſon for it, which I have juſt now aſſigned. But the church of Rome would till ber 
us in hand, that this miraculous power does ſtill continue in their church, and, acc: 
ding to Bellarmine, muſt always continue; becauſe he makes it an inſeparable proper) 
and mark of the true church. 

But we pretend to no ſuch power, nor have we any reaſon ſo to do; becauſe all th: 
doctrines of our religion, are the ancient doctrines of chriſtianity, deliver'd by our Savioi, A 
and by his Apoſtles publiſhed to the world; and theſe are ſufficiently confirmed already 
by the miracles which our Saviour and his Apoſtles wrought in the primitive times i 
chriſtianity. But the church of Rome hath great occaſion and need of new miracles, 
confirm their new doctrines; and there fore as they have reaſon, they uſually apply then 
to the confirmation of their new doctrines; ſome to confirm purgatory, and to git 
countenance to indulgences; others to encourage the worſhip of the bleſſed Virgin, Fr 
the ſaints ; others to confirm that which all the miracles in the world are not 6 
ficient to confirm, I mean the doctrine of tranſubRtantiation ; which, becauſe it or 
throws the certainty of /en/e, is in the nature of it peculiarly incapable of being cor} 
firmed by a miracle. do 

III. And laſtly, The conſideration of what has been ſaid, does juſtly upbraid us, tb 2 
this religion, which was ſo powerful at firſt, and hath ſuch characters of divinity up I 
it, coming down to us confirmed by ſo many miracles, ſhould yet have ſo little elfen a g 
upon moſt of us who call our ſelves Chriſtians. de 

Me have all the advantages of the chriſtian religion, having been educated and bros ſor 
up in it; and yet it hath leſs effect upon vs, than it had upon h whoſe minds wen diſc 
prejudiced, and whoſe manners were depraved, by the principles of a falſe religion: fa ind 
theſe who were reduced from paganiſm to chriſtianity, did on the ſudden become be-? and 
ter men, and were more holy and virtuous in their lives, than the greateſt part of 
who have been inſtructed and trained up all our lives in the doctrine of chriſtianity 
The true reaſon of which is, that many of us are Chriftians upon the ſame acc 
that they were at finſt bearhens; becauſe it was the religion of their countrey, 
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A were as powerful to oblige them to the practice o 
only by cum, but by choice; and then we ſhall live according to oux religion, 


tes were born and bred up in it. But chriſtianity was the relzgion f their choice, 
and there were no motives to perſuage them to the Fre ier of that religion, but what 
| it. Let ws alſo be Chriſtians, not 


He that takes up a religion for any other reaſon than to obey and practiſe it, does not 


* chuſe a religion, but only counterfeits the choice of it. We have, beyond compariſon, 


evidence of its truth, that contains the beſt precepts, and gives men the greateſt aſſur- 


7 ance of a future happineſs, and directs them to the ſureſt way of E it. Now 
the better our religion is, the worſe are we, if we be not made good by it. The philoſo- 


phy of the heathen made forme virtuous : and there were many eminent ſaints. under 


© the beſt and moſt reaſonable religion in the world ; a religion char hach the greateſt 


.... ̃ͤ What degrees then of holineſs and virewe 


may be expected from us, upon whom the glorious light of the Goſpel ſhineth ſo brightly! 


I will conclude all, with the words of the Apoſtle, Heb. 2. 1, 2, 3, 4. Therefore we 


ongbt to give the more earneſt heed to the things which. we bave heard, leſt at any time 
4 we ſhould let them flip. For if the word ſpoken by Angels was ſtedfaſt, and every 

tranſgreſſion and diſobedience received a Juſt recompence of reward: How ſhall we 
. eſcape, if we neglect ſo great ſalvation, which at the ſinſi began to be | ar by the 
Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him : God alſo bearing them 
ji ; witneſs, both with figns and wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy 


i =» Ghoſl, according to his own will? 
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 Þ HEes. I. 14. 

„ Are they not all miniftring ſpirits, ſent forth to miniſter for them who 

ady Shall be heirs of ſalvation ? 

1 WM | | 

955 HIS is ſpoken of good Angels, whoſe exiſtence, as well as that of evil ſpi- 

chen rits, the ſcriptures both of the Old and New Teſtament do every where take 

gr for granted, no leſs than they do the being of God, and the immortality 

Wi of the ſoul. And well they may, ſince they are all founded upon the general 

t conſent of all ages, derived down to us from the firſt ſpring and original of mankind ; 


of which general confent and tradition, it is one of the hardeſt things in the world to 
ch aſſign any good reaſon, if the things themſelves were not true. Therefore I ſhall not 
go about to force my way into this argument concerning the exiſtence of ſpirits, and 
4 33 diſtinct from matter, by dint of diſpute, (which perhaps would neither be ſo pro- 
vpn; per, nor ſo profitable for this aſſembly) but ſhall take the thing as I find it received by 
ef“ a general conſent of mankind. And ſo the books of divine revelation do; nor was 
there reaſon to proceed in any other method, than to ſuppoſe theſe things, and take them 


ou for granted, as generally affented to by mankind, without either afferting them for new 
wel! diſcoveries, or attempting to prove what was ſo univerſally believed. The ſcriptures 
a indeed have more particularly declared the nature of theſe ſpirits, as alſo their order 
e de and employment; as in the words which I have read to you, where the office and employ- 


ment of good Angels is more particularly diſcovered ; Are they nat all (ſays the text) 

ity. . miniſtring ſpirits, ſent forth to miniſter for them who ſhall be heirs of ſalvation? 
The author of this epiſtle to the Hebrews having had occafion, in comparing the #wo 
diſdenſations of the Law and the Goſpel, to ſpeak of the Angels, by whoſe miniſtry ew 
| aw 


Preach't 


chael. 
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law was given, did not think fit to entertain thoſe to whom he wrote, with any nice and 
curious ſpeculations (for ſchool divinity was not then in faſhion) about the nature and 
order of Angels; but tells us, what it concerns us more to know, namely, what their 
office and employment is in regard to us. Concerning this nature, he only tells us, that 
ey are ſpirits; as to their office and employment, he ſays in general, that they are 
miniſtring ſpirits; that is, that they ſtand before God to attend upon him, ready to 
receive his commands, and to execute his pleaſure; more particularly, that they are 
upon occaſion appointed and ſent forth by God 70 miniſter on the behalf, and to do 
good offices for them that ſhall be heirs of ſalvation. Which laſt words are a deſcrip- 
tion of pious arid good men, ſuch as had ſincerely embraced the chriſtian religion, and 
were thereby become the children of God, and heirs of eternal ſalvation. So that 
theſe words are a brief ſummary of the doctrine of good Angels, and of what the 
ſcripture has thought fit to reveal to us concerning them: Which may be referred to 
theſe three heads. © | 
Firſt, Their nature; Are they not ſpirits? e 
Secondly, Their general office and employment; Are they not miniſtring ſpirits ? 
Thirdly, Their ſpecial office and employment, in regard to good men; they are ſent 
forth to miniſter 
heirs of ſalvation, . | | 
And this is as much as is neceſſary for us to know concerning them; and all this is 


very agreeable to the general apprehenſion of mankind; but the ſcripture hath very, | 


much cleared and confirmed to us, that which was more obſcure and leſs certain before, 


I ſhall briefly explain and illuſtrate theſe fhree heads, and then draw ſome uſeful | 


inferences from the whole. 
Firſt, For their nature, they are ſpirits. This is univerſally agreed by all that ac- 
knowledge ſuch an order of beings, that they are ſpirits : But whether they are pure 


ſpirits,” diveſted of matter, and all kind of corporeal vehicle (as the philoſophers term 


it) hath been a great controverſy, but I think of no great moment and conſequence. 
Not only the ancient philoſophers, but ſome of the ancient chriſtian fathers, did be- 


lieve Angels to be cloathed with ſome kind of bodies, conſiſting of the pureſt and fineſt | 


matter; which they call Ætherial. And this opinion ſeems to be grounded upon a pious 
belief, that it is the peculiar excellency and prerogative of the divine nature, to be a 
pure and ſimple ſpirit, wholly ſeparate from matter: But the more current opinion 


of the chriſtian church (eſpecially of latter times) hath been, that Angels are mere 


and pure ſpirits, without any thing that is material and corporeal belonging to them; 

but yet ſo, that they have power to aſſume thin and airy bodies, and can when they 

pleaſe appear in humane ſhape, as they are frequently in ſcripture ſaid to have done, 

And this ſeems moſt agreeable to the ſcripture account of them; though I think it is 

no neceſſary article of faith, either to believe that they are cloathed with ſome kind of 
ies, or that they are wholly diveſted of matter. 

But however this be, they are deſcribed in ſcripture to be endowed with great excel- 
tences and perfections; they are ſaid to excel in firength, Pſal. 103. 20. and in Enow- 
ledge and wiſdom. Hence are thoſe expreſſions of being as an Angel of God, to diſcern 
good and bad, 2 Sam. 14. 17. Wiſe, according to the wiſdom of an Angel, ver. 20. To 
be of great activity and fwiftneſs in their motions; hence it is that they are repre- 
ſented in ſcripture, as full of wings: And to excel in. purity and holineſs ; hence is 
that title given them in ſcripture, of the holy Angels. This is the ſum of what the 
ſcripture hath in ſeveral places delivered to us, concerning the nature and properties of 
good Angels; and beyond this, all our knowledge of them is mere conjecture and un- 
certainty ; and the nice ſpeculations concerning them, idle and wanton curioſities. In- 
deed the ſcripture gives ſufficient intimation of ſeveral ranks and orders among them, 
by calling Michael an Archangel, and chief prince, and by diſtinguiſhing them by the 
names of principalities, and powers, and thrones, and dominions : But what the diffe- 
rence of theſe names imports, though ſome have attempted to explain, yet I do not 
find that they have diſcovered . K ing to us, beſides x ox own ignorance and arro- 
gance, in pretending to be wi/e above what is written; intruding into thoſe things which 
they have not ſeen, being vainly puffed up in their fleſhly minds; as the Apoſtle cenſures 
ſome in his time. 3 | k 

Secondly, We have here their general office and employment; they are miniftring 


ſpirits; they are (as I may ſay) domeſtick ſervants, and conſtant attendants upon that 


great 


for them (that is, in their behalf, and for their benefit) who Hall be | 
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135 


reat and glorious King, whoſe throne is in the heavens, and whoſe kingdom ruleth over 
all; they ſtand continually before him, to behold his face, expecting his commands, and 
in a conſtant readineſs to do his will. For though the omnipotence of God, and his 
perfect power of acting be ſuch, that he can do all things immediately by himſelf, 
whatever he pleaſeth in heaven and in earth; can govern the world, and ſteer the affairs 
of it, and turn them which way he thinks beſt, by the leaſt nod and beck of his will, 
without any inſtruments or miniſters of his pleaſure; yet his wiſdom and goodneſs has 
thought fit to honour his creatures, eſpecially this higher and more perfect rank of be- 
ings, with his commands; and to make them according to their ſeveral degrees and 
capacities the ordinary miniſters of his affairs, in the rule and government of this in- 
feriour world; and this not for his own eaſe (for to infinite power nothing can be 
difficult or troubleſome) but for their happineſs; and he therefore employs them in his 
work and ſervice, that they may be capable of his favour and rewards. 

And that the Angels of God are the great miniſters of his providence here in the 
world, hath not only been the conſtant tradition of all ages; but is very frequently and 
plainly aſſerted in ſcripture. In the Old Teſtament we often read that God employed 
his Angels to be the meſſengers of his will and pleaſure ro men; and to carry good 


tidings and comfortable news to them upon ſeveral occaſions: As to Abrabam, to foretel 
the miraculous birth of his ſon 1/aac; and afterwards to reſcue him from being ſacri- 
© ficed: To Jacob, when he was ſo afraid of his brother Eſau : To Manoah and his wife, 
to foretell the birth of Samp/on, the great deliverer of 1/rae/ from the Pbhiliſtines: And 
upon that great occaſion of bringing the people of 1/rael out of Egypt, and conducting 


them through the wilderneſs, he ſent a great and mighty Angel (called the Angel of bis 
© preſence) to go before them, and guide them in their way: And the Apoſtle tells us, 
that the law was delivered to them upon mount Sinai by the diſpoſition of Angels. 

On the other hand, God frequently made them the meſſengers of his wrath, and in- 


; ſtruments of his vengeance. Thus he ſent them to foretel, and to execute that terrible 
deſtruction upon Sodom and Gomorrah. And he ſent a deſtroying Angel to brandiſh his 


= ſword in a viſible manner over Feruſalem, and to ſmite them with the peſtilence, 
for David's fin in numbering the people. And by the miniſtry of an Angel he flew 
in the camp of the Myrians in one night, an hundred and eighty five thouſand. And, 


© Ads 12. 23. it is ſaid, that the Angel of the Lord ſmote Herod, for receiving the blaſ- 


= phemous acclamations of the people. 


> Nay, the Angels ſhall be the inſtruments and exccutioners of God's vengeance upon 
the wicked at the judgment of the great day. So the judge himſelf tells us, Marth. 13. 


49, 50. Jo ſhall it be at the end of the world; the Angels ſhall come forth and ſever the 


> wicked from among the juſt, and ſhall caſt them into the furnace of fire, there ſhall be 
= watling and gnaſPing of teeth. 


And that particular Angels do preſide over empires and kingdoms, and ſway the 


| L great changes and revolutions, both Jeus and Chriſtians have collected with great pro- 


= that God ſent bis Angel to ſuch or ſuch a perſon for ſuch or ſuch purpoſes. 

2. You have here the general end of their employment; for good men; they are ſent 

| forth on our behalf, and for our benefit; to take care of us and protect us, to ſuccour 
and comfort, to direct and aſſiſt, to reſcue and deliver us. | 


3. Here 


AAS Y r 


, — 
—— — * 


n * 


z. Here is the more ſpecial end of their employment, in regard to good men, intend- 
ed in thoſe words; for them who ſhall be heirs of ſalvation; hereby ſignifying, that the 
Angels are employed about good men, with regard more particularly to their eternal 
happineſs, and for the conducting and furthering of the great affair of their everlaſting * 


ſalvation. This certainly is our greateſt concernment; and therefore they have a 


more particular charge and care of us in regard to this. : 
It was a common opinion among the heathen, and a conſtant and firmly he. 


lieved tradition among the Jeus (the Sadducees only excepted, who did not believe there | 
were Angels or ſpirits) that every man (at leaſt every good man) had a guardian Ange! 
appointed him by God, to take a ſpecial care of him and his concernments both ſpiri. 
tual and temporal; to guard him from dangers, to direct and proſper him in his way, 
and to comfort and deliver him in his affliction and diſtreſs. And therefore we find a. 
mong the Few!/h prayers, uſed by them at this day, a particular prayer, wherein they 
requeſt of God, to command the Angels who have the care of human affairs, to help ani 
l, to preſerve and deliver them. But eſpecially they believed good Angels in thei 
attendance upon good men, to be very active and diligent to incline them to good, 
and to encourage them therein, by holy emotions and ſuggeſtions, by ſecret comfon 
and aſſiſtances, and by oppoſing evil ſpirits, and defending us againſt their affaul:, | 
and by countermining their malicious deſigns and attempts S us. And according. 
ly we find that the beſt men among the Jeus did ſtedfaſtly believe, if not the part. | 
cular guardianſhip of Angels, and that every good man had his particular Angel al. 
ſigned to him by God, to take the particular charge of him; yet the common minijtr;| 
of good Angels, about good men; and their more eſpecial care of particular perſon, 
upon particular and great occafions, to protect them from temporal evils, and to pro- 
mote and proſper their temporal affairs and concernments. 
Of this, Abraham, the father of the faithful, and the friend of God, was moſt firm) 
erſuaded (at leaſt in matters of great moment and concernment to us) as appean 
by his diſcourſe with his ſteward, when he was ſending him to treat of a match for hi} 
ſon, Gen 24. 40. The Lord (ſays he) before whem I walk, will ſend his Angel with the, 
and proſper thy way. And David, the man after God's own heart, does more tha} 
once declare his confident belief of the watchtul care and miniſtry of Angels abou 
good men, Pſal. 34. and 7. The Angel of the Lord encampeth about them that fel © 
him, and deliveretb them. And, P/al. 91. 11, 12. ſpeaking of the good man, whit 
putteth his truſt and confidence in God, he tells him for his comfort and ſecurit, 
that the holy Angels have a particular charge of him to preſerve him from all tr} 
miſchiefs and dangers to which he is expoſed; he ſhall grve his 9 7 charge over ie 
to keep thee in all thy ways; they ſhall bear thee up in their hands, leſt thou daſh thy fu 
againſt a ſtone. 
So that according to the perſuaſion of thoſe two excellent perſons, and of greatel | 
renown for piety in all the Old Teſtament, very much of the ſafety and the ſuccels} 
good men, even in their temporal concernments, is to be aſcribed ro the vigilant cat} 
and protection of good Angels. And tho' this be ſeldom viſible and ſenſible to u 
yet we have great reaſon, upon ſo great teſtimonies, to aſſent to the truth of it. Ant 
there is no reaſon I think to doubt, but that God's care extends now to Chriſtians, * 
well as it did to the Fews; and that the Angels have as much kindneſs for vs, as the 
1 oo the Jeus; and there is no reaſonto think, that the Angels are now either deu 
Or idle. * 
Our Saviour tells us, that they cannot die; and our reaſon tells us, that a pure ſpim Þ- 
is an active principle; and the ſcripture repreſents Angels as all lame and wings. EIN 
ſpirits are believed by Chriſtians to be as active nom to all purpoſes of harm and miſchich," 
ever: And why ſhould any man imagine, that good ſpirits are not as intent and buſy tod 
good? The Apoſtle (Iam ſure) tells us in the text, that the Angels in common (all of chem) Z 
do employ their ſervice about us, and wait to do good offices to us; are they not all a, 
he) mimiſiring ſpirits, ſent forth to mi niſter for them that ſhall be heirs of ſalvati on | 
And our Saviour, Matth. 18. 10. ſeems to approve and confirm the tradition of the 11 
Peu concerning particular guardian Angels belonging to every one that believed u 
im; that is, to every Chriſtian; take heed (ſays he) that ye deſpiſe not one of tbeſe lit 
tle ones, for I ſay unto you, that in heaven, their Angels always behold the face of 
Father which is in heaven. And this ſeems likewiſe to have been a received opin'” IF 


among the firſt Chriſtians; for we find, Ads 12, 1 5. that when * 
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Serm. XXI. of good Angels. 


miraculouſly releaſed out of priſon by an Angel, and came to the houſe where the 
Chriſtians were aſſembled to pray for him, and one told them, that Peter was at the door, 
they ſaid it was his Angel; thinking that he himſelf was faſt in priſon : For which 
ſaying there could be no reaſon, had there not been a current opinion among them o 
guardian Angels. 3 : | ; . 7 

And becauſe the providence of God is more peculiarly concerned, in conducting men 
to eternal happineſs; it is very credible, that God ſhould more eſpecially ordain the mi- 
niſtry of Angels about good men, for the furtherance of their ſalvation. And fo the 
Apoſtle tells us in the text; are they not all miniftring ſpirits, ſent forth to miſter for 
them that ſhall be heirs of ſalvation? Nay, our Saviour, in that remarkable place I 
mentioned before, Matth. 18. 10. ſeems to intimate, that Angels of @ higher rank and 
quality, are afſign'd guardians and guides to thoſe that believed on him; but 7 ſay unto 
you, that in heaven, their Angels do always behold the face of my Father, which is in 
heaven : An alluſion to the manner of earthly kings, upon whom not all the ſervants, 
but the chief of the nobility do more immediately attend, and ſtand continually in their pre- 
ſence; for 9 behold the face of the king, and to ſtand in his preſence, are phraſes uſed 
in ſcripture to ſignifie !mmedzate attendance upon his perſon. So that by this manner 
of expreſſion, our Saviour doth moſt ſignificantly intimate, in what eſteem good 
men are with God, whoſe care and protection he commits to the chief of the 
Angels, to thoſe who are neareſt to him, and in higheſt favour and honour with 
him; as if he had ſaid, their Angels are not of the ordinary rank, but ſuch as are 
admitted to a more immediate attendance upon the great king and governour of the 
world. 

And no doubt it is for no mean end, that ſuch high and glorious ſpirits are employ'd 
about us; it is chiefly for the furtherance of our ſalvation; for the purchaſing whereof, 
the Son of God himſelf (whom all the Angels of heaven worſhip) came down from 
heaven, and appeared and ſuffered in our nature, that we may one day be made like to 
the Angels, and dwell where they are, and may continually behold the face of our Father 
which 1s in heaven, as they do. And in order to this end, it is very probable, chat good 
Angels are ready to do good offices, juſt contrary to thoſe of evil ſpirits; that is, to 


: employ their beſt diligence and endeavour for the ſalvation of men; and that they are 
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very ſedulous and officious to reſtrain and pull them back from fin, and to excite and 
ſolicite them to that which is good; and in a word, to do all they can to help forward 
the repentance and converſion of ſinners. And this may reaſonably be collected from 
that paſſage of our Saviour, Luke 15. 10. where he tells us, That there is joy in the 
preſence of the Angels of God, over one ſinner that repenteth. And if they be ſo 
glad of the repentance of a ſinner; we may eaſily imagine how forward they are, to 
further and promote ſo good a work. And when ſinners are brought to repentance, 
we have no reaſon to doubt, but that the Angels are as ready to aſſiſt their progreſs iu 
oodnels. . 
P It hath been a general, and, I think, not ill-grounded opinion, both of the Jews 
and heathens, that good Angels are more eſpecially preſent with us, and obſervant of 
us, and aſſiſtant to us, in the performance of all acts of religion; that they are parti- 
cularly preſent at our prayers; and therefore the Jews ſpeak of a particular Angel for 
this purpoſe, whom they call the Angel of prayer; that they obſerve our vows, and 
our breach or performance of them. So Solomon ſeems to intimate, Eccl. 5. 4, 6. 
When thou voweſt @ vow unto God, defer not to pay it; for be hath no pleaſure in fools; 
pay that which theu baſt vowed. Suffer not thy mouth to cauſe thy fleſh to Jin; that 
is, do not entangle thy life with a raſh vow, which the frailty of humane nature may 
make thee afterwards to break; neither ſay thou before the Angel, that it was an error; 
that is, do not in the preſence of the Angel who attends upon thee, and obſerves 
thee, betray thine own error and raſhneſs. This I take to be the meaning of this 


difficult paſſage, let not thy mouth cauſe thy fleſh to fin; neither ſay thou before the Angel, 


that is was an error. 


But the Angels are yet more particularly preſent in the places, and at the times of 
God's publick . The igeids of the cherubims in the holy of holies, ſeems to 
lignihe the preſence of the Angels in our moſt religious addreſſes to God. And Plutarch 
lays, that the Angels are the overſeers of divine ſervice. And therefore we ought 
to behave ourſelves with all modeſty, reverence and decency in the worſhip of God, out of 
regard to the Angels who are there preſent, and obſerve our carriage and behaviour. 
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Angel) concerning the burying of Moſes in a certain valley; and it is added, but no man | 
knoweth of his ſepulchre unto this day. The devil, it ſeems, had a fair proſpe& of | 
laying a foundation for idolatry, in the worſhip of Moſes after his death; if he could | 


And to this the Apoſtle plainly hath reſpect in that place, which by interpreters hath | 
been thought ſo difficult, 1 Cor. 11. 13. where he ſays, that for this cauſe, in the aſſembly * 
of Chriſtians for the worſhip of God, the woman ought to have a veil upon her head, in 
token of ſubjection to her husband, becauſe of the Angels; that is, to be decently and mo- 
deſtly attired in the church, becauſe of the preſence of the holy Angels; before whom 
we ſhould compoſe ourſelves to the greateſt external gravity and reverence, which the 
Angels behold and obſerve, but cannot penetrate into the 77ward devotion of our 


minds, which God only can do; and therefore with regard to him who ſees our 


hearts, we ſhould more particularly compoſe our minds to the greateſt /incerity and ſe. | 


riouſneſs in our devotion. Which I would to God, we would all duly conſider, all the 
while we are exerciſed in the worſhip of God, who chiefly regards our hearts. But we 
ought likewiſe to be very careful of our external behaviour, with a particular regard to 
the Angels, who are preſent there, to ſee and obſerve the outward decency and reve. 
rence of our carriage and deportment: Of which we are very careful in the preſence 
even of an earthly prince, when he either ſpeaks to us, or we make any addreſs to 
him. And ſurely much more ought we to be ſo, when we are in the immediate pre- 
ſence of God, and of his holy Angels, every one of whom 1s a much greater prince, and 
of greater power, than any of the princes of this world. But how little is this con- 
ſidered (I ſpeak to our ſhame) and by how few among us! 

And as Angels are helpful to good men, in working out of their ſalvation throughout 
the courſe of their lives; ſo at the hour of death they ſtand by them, to comfort them 
and aſſiſt them in that needful and diſmal time, in that laſt and great conflict of frail 
mortality with death and the powers of darkneſs; to receive their expiring ſpirits into 
their charge, and to conduct them ſafely into the manſions of the bleſſed. And to 
this purpoſe alſo the Fews had a tradition, that the Angels wait upon good men at 


their death, toconvey their ſouls into paradiſe: Which is very much countenanced by out 
Saviour in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, Luke 16. 22. where it is ſaid, that 


when Lazarus died, he was carried by the Angels into Abraham's boſom. 


Nay, that the Angels have ſome charge and care of the bodies of good men after death, 
may not improbably be gathered from that paſſage in St. Jude, ver. g. where Michael the 
Archangel is ſaid to have contended with the devil, about the body of Moſes. What the 
ground of this controverſy betwixt them was, may be moſt probably explained, by a 


paſſage, Deut. 34.6. where it is ſaid, that God took particular care (probably by an 


have gotten the diſpoſal of his body, to have buried it in ſome known and publick 
place. And, no doubt it would have gratified him not a little, to have made him, who 
was ſo declared an enemy to idolatry all his life, an occafion of it after his death. But 
this God thought fit to prevent, in pity to the people of 17ae/, whom he ſaw upon all 
occaſions ſo prone to idolatry; and for that reaſon committed it to the charge of Michael 
the Archangel, to bury his body ſecretly ; and this was the thing which Michael the 
Archangel contended with the dew! about. 


But before I paſs from this, I cannot but take notice of one memorable circumſtance | 
in this conteſt, mentioned likewiſe by St. Jude, in theſe words, yer Michael the Arch- 


angel, when contending with the devil, he diſputed about the body of Moſes, durſt not bring 
againſt him a railing accufation. His duty reſtrained him from it, and probably his 
diſcretion too: As he durſt not offend God, in doing a thing ſo much beneath the 
dignity and perfection of his nature; ſo he could not but think, that the devil would 
have been too hard for him at railing; a thing to which as the Angels have no diſpoſi- 
tion, ſo I believe that they have no talent, no faculty at it. The cool conſideration 
whereofſhould make all men, eſpecially thoſe who call themſelves divines, and eſpecially 
in controverſies about religion, aſhamed and afraid of this manner of diſputing ; ſince 
Michael the Archangel, even when he diſputed with the devil, durſt not bring againſt him 
a railing accuſation. | | | 

Bur to proceed. This we are ſure of, that the Angels ſhall be the great miniſters 
and inſtruments of the reſurrection of our bodies, and the re- union of them to our 


fouls. For ſo our bleſſed Saviour has told us, Matth. 24. 30. That when the Son of man 


ſhall come in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory ; he ſhall ſend his Angels 


to gather the elect, from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other. Th 
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Serm. XXI. Of Good Angels 


Thus I have as briefly as I could, and ſo far as the ſcripture hath gone before us, to 
give us light in this matter, endeavoured to ſhew the ſeveral ways wherein good An- 
gels do miniſter in behalf of them who ſhall be heirs of” ſalvation. All that now remains, 
is to draw ſome inferences from this diſcourſe, and ſo I ſhall conclude. | 

Firſt, What hath been ſaid upon this argument, and ſo abundantly proved from ſcrip- 
ture, may ſerve to eſtabliſh us in the belief of the truth, and to awaken us to a due con- 
ſideration of it. That the Angels are inviſible to us, and that we are ſeldom ſenſible of 
their preſence, and the good offices they do us, is no ſufficient reaſon againſt the truth 
and reality of the thing, if by other arguments we are convinced of it. For by the ſame 
reaſon we may almoſt as well call in queſtion the exiſtence of God, and of our own 
ſouls; neither of which do fall under the notice of our ſenſes; and yet by other arguments 
we are ſufficiently convinced of them both. So in this caſe, the general conſent and 
tradition of mankind, concerning the exiſtence of Angels, arid their miniſtry about us, 
eſpecially being confirmed to us, by clear and expreſs teſtimony of holy ſcripture, ought 
to be abundant evidence to us, when we conſider that ſo general conſent muſt have a 
proportionable cauſe; which can be no other but a general tradition grounded at firſt 


upon revelation, and derived down to all ſucceeding ages, from the firſt ſpring and ori- 


ginal of mankind; and fince confirmed by manifold revelations of God, both in the 
Old and New Teſtament. 

But yet I am ſenſible, that all this is no conviction to the perverſe and contentious. 
Men will not believe even the evidence of ſenſe itſelf, when they are ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed 
and prejudiced to the contrary: For do we not ſee great numbers of men, even ſo many 
as have the face to call themſelves the catholick church, that can make a ſhift, when 
they have a mind, either to believe or disbelieve things contrary to the plaineſt evidence 
of their ſenſes? All that I ſhall ſay farther about this matter, is, that this doctrine of 
Angels is not a peculiar doctrine either of the Few:ſh or chriſtian religion, but the gene- 
ral doctrine of all religions that ever were; and therefore cannot be objected againſt by 
any but the atheiſts. | | ones 

And yet after all, I know not whence it comes to paſs, that this great truth, which is 
ſo comfortable to mankind, is ſo very little conſidered by us. Perhaps the corruption of 
ſo great . of the chriſtian church, in the point of the worſhip of Angels, may have 
run us ſo far into the other extreme, as ſcarcely to acknowledge any benefit we receive 
by them. But ſurely we may believe they do us good, without any obligation to pray 
tothem; and may own them as the miniſters of God's providence, without making 
them the obiects of our worſhip. | 

I confeſs it ſeems to me a very odd thing, that the power of the devil, and his influ- 
ence upon men, and the particular vigilancy and activity of evil ſpirits to tempt us to fin, 
ſhould be fo readily owned, and fo ſenſibly talked of among Chriſtians; and yet the aſ- 
ſiſtance of good Angels ſhould'be fo little taken notice of and conſidered by us. The 
ſcripture ſpeaks plainly of both, and the reaſons for believing both are equal : For God 
forbid but that good Angels ſhould be as officious and forward to do us good, as the de- 
vil and his angels are malicious and buſy to do us miſchief. And, indeed, it would be 
very hard with mankind, if we had not as much reaſon to hope for the afliſtance and 
protection of good ſpirits, as we have cauſe to fear the malice and fury of the bad. Good 
Angels are certainly as powerful, and have as ſtrong a propenſion and inclination to do 
good, as the devil has to do harm; and the number of good Angels is probably much 
greater than of evil ſpirits. The biggeſt numbers that are uſed in ſcripture, are applied 
to good Angels, Dan. 7. 10. it is ſaid of the Angels about God's throne, that thouſand 
thouſands miniſtred unto him, and ten thouſand times ten thouſand flood before him. And 
Revelations 5. 11. the number of them is ſaid to be ten thouſand times ten thouſand, and 
thouſand of thouſands. And the Apoſtle to the Hebrews, Chap. 12. 22. calls them an 


=» innumerable company of Angels. 


What then ſhould be the reaſon, that men ſhould be ſo apt to own the ſnares and 


= temprations, which the devil lays before us, in all our ways; but take ſo litile notice of 


the attendance and good offices done to us by good ſpirits? I can imagine bur theſe 709 


= reaſons, and I am ſorry I can find no better; that we are more mindful of injuries than 
of benefits; and are glad to take in others for the excuſe of our faults, but are loth any 


ſhould come in for a ſhare in the good that is done by us. And yet methinks it ſhould 


de a very comfortable conſideration to us, againſt the enmity and cunning of the devil, 


and his Angels; that the holy angels of God are as intent and induſtrious to do us good, 
„ | T2 | and 
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and to help forward our falvation, as evil ſpirits can be to work our ruin and deſtroy 
us. 
Secondly, We ſhould with great thankfulneſs acknowledge the great goodneſs of God 
to us, who takes ſuch care of us, as to appoint his Angels, and to give them particu- 
lar commiſſion and charge concerning us, to protect and aſſiſt us in all our ways, and 
eſpecially to promote the great concernment of our eternal happineſs: And that not 
only ſome particular and inferiour ſpirits, but the chief miniſters of this great King of 
the world, thoſe that and in his preſence, and behold his face; and not a few of theſe, 
but the whole order of them are employed about ys. So the Apoltle ſeems to ſay, by 
the queſtion which he puts in the text, Are they not all miniſtring ſpirits, ſent forth 
to miniſter? That is, all, at one time or other. And tho' they be principally ap- 
ointed to miniſter to us, in order to our ſalvation; yet we have no reaſon to doubt 
but God employs them many times for our temporal ſafety, and makes uſe of them 
more eſpecially in thoſe great revolutions, in which his cauſe and religion are more 
immediately concern'd. 5 
In ſuch a caſe, it is not at all incredible, that God ſhould give his Angels a particu- 
lar charge concerning thoſe that fight his battels; to pitch about their camps, and ſecret- 


ly to aſſiſt them againſt their enemies, and to ward off, and put by many dangerous 


blows and thruſts, which are made at them; and wonderfully to preſerve them, when 
the inſtruments of death fly about them, and do execution on every fide of them. To 
what can we aſcribe /uch and /o many remarkable deliverances of à perſon upon whom jo 
much depends; but either to the immediate hand of God, or to the miniſtry of Angels? 
And where God is provided fo abundantly, with ſuch powerful beings and miniſters 
of his will; Da they may be inviſible to us, yet there is great reaſon to believe, 
that he very ſeldom works without them. 


And now what an aſtoniſhing regard is this, which the great God is pleaſed to have 


for the ſons of men, that he ſhould make the whole creation ſerviceable ro us; not only 
the viſible creation, for the ſupport of our bodies, and the diverſion of our minds; but 
even the nobleſt of all his creatures, the great and glorious inhabitants of the inviſible 


world, mightily ſurpaſſing us mortal men, in the ſimplicity and purity of their nature, 
in the quicknels and largeneſs of their underſtandings, and in their power and vigour | 
of acting: I ſay, that God ſhould give theſe excellent and glorious beings the charge | 
over us, and ſend them forth to miniſter to us, for the ſafeguard of our perſons, for the | 
ſucceſs of our affairs, and for the ſecurity and furtherance of our eternal ſalvation! Lord | 
what is man, that thou art thus mindful of him, that when thou madeſt him lower than 


the Angels, thou ſhouldeſt yet make the Angels to miniſter unto him ! 


Thirdly, If the Angels have the particular charge of good men, we ſhould take | 


heed how we deſpiſe, or be any way injurious to them: For how deſpicable ſoever 


they may appear to us, they are certainly very dear to God; fince he deems them ſo 


conſiderable, as to employ his chief miniſters about them, and to commit the charge 
of them to thoſe, who, by their office, do more immediately attend upon himſelf. 
This is our Saviour's own argument, Marth. 18. Take heed that ye deſpiſe not one of 


theſe little ones; for I. ſay unte you, their Angels do continually behold the face of your | 


Father which is in heaven. With how much contempt ſoever we may look upon 4 


Poor good man, he hath friends and patrons of a higher ſort, than any of the princes of 
this world. 


For:rthiy, If God appointed Angels to be miniſtring ſpirits in our behalf; we may | 
thence very reaſonably conclude, that God did not intend that we ſhould worſhip them. 


This ſeems to be a clear conſequence, if the reaſoning of the Angel in the revelation be 


good; where he forbids St. John to 2 him ; becauſe he was his fellow-ſervant, Yea, | 
rom the text; that if they be not only fellow | * 


the conſequence ſeems to be yet ſtronger 
ſervants, but do in ſome ſort minifter unto us, then we are not to worſhip them. 


And yet this practice is openly avowed in the church of Rome; though it bereprov- | 
ed ſo very ſeverely by the Apoſtle, as an apoſtacy from chriſtianity, Colefſ, 2. 18, 19. 
Let no man (ſays he) deceive you, in a voluntary humility, and worſhipping of Angel: 
not holding the head; as if it were a renouncing of Chriſt, out of a pretended humility, | 
to make uſe of other mediators beſides him to the Father. And notwithſtanding allo | 
that the Angel in the Revelation does ſo vehemently forbid it, de un by no means, up N 
na terms to do it; and he forbids it for ſuch a reaſon as makes it for ever unlawful; 
namely, that we ought not to worihip thoſe who ſerve and worſhip God together | | 
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of Good Angels. 


with us; Do it not, ſays the Angel, I am thy fellow-ſervant, worſhip thou God, 
In which words, he plainly directs us to the ſole and proper object of our worſhip. 
Bellarmine, the great champion of the popiſh cauſe, never uſed more groſs and ap- 
parent ſhuffling, than in anſwer to this text. He ſays firſt, Why are we reproved for 
doing «what St. John did? To which the anſwer is very eaſy ; becauſe St. John himſelf 
was reproved by an Angel for doing what he did. And now that his queſtion is anſwer- 
ed, one might, methinks, ask him a croſs queſtion or two. Why does the church of 
Rome preſume to do that, which an Angel does ſo expreſly forbid to be done? Or was 
it fit * St. John to worſhip one, who (according to Bellarmine) was ſo ignorant in 
the doctrine of the catholick church, as to reprove him for doing his duty? as is evi- 


4 dent from his /econd crafty anſwer to this text, That St. John did well to give due 


worſhip to the Angel: And yet it is plain from this text, that the Angel did not think 


the worſhip which St. Fohn gave him, to be his due. 
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It is very hard to imagine, but that a man of Bellarmine's underſtanding did intend 
to give up the cauſe, in his anſwers to this text: But if he was in earneſt, then the 
matter is b to this plain and ſhort iſſue; Whether it be fitter for us to believe a 
Cardinal of Rome, or an Angel of God? 

Laſtly, We ſhould imitate the holy Angels, by endeavouring to ſerve God as they 
do, in miniſtring to the good of others. Whilſt we are in the body, in this ſtate of in- 
firmity and imper fection; though we cannot ſerve God with the ſame activity and vi- 
gour that the bleſſed Angels do, yet we may in the ſame fincerity, and with the ſame 


true pleaſure and delight. 


And we ſhould learn alſo of them, to condeſcend to the meaneſt ſervices, for the good 
of others. If che Angels, who are no ways allied to us, do ſo much excel us, in tlie dig- 
nity and perfection of their nature (for though David ſays, that God made man liitle 
lower than the Angels ; his meaning is, that he made Rim next below the Angels 
in the rank of beings ; but yet very diſtant from them in perfection) I ſay, if thoſe 
glorious creatures, who are the chief of the ways and works of God, do not think 
much to humble themſelves to be miniſters on our behalf ; ſhall we be ſo proud as to 
think much to ſtoop to the loweſt offices, to ſerve one another ? 

You ſce, my brethren, what is the conſtant work and employment of the bleſſed ſpirits 
above ; to do good to men, eſpecially in order to their eternal happineſs ; and this is 
the higheſt degree of charity, and charity is the higheſt perfection of men and cls: 
So that to employ ourſelves, with all our minds, and with all our might, to help forward 
the ſalvation of others, is to be good Angels (I had almoſt ſaid to be a kind of Gods) to men. 

I hope that we all of us do hope one day to be /ike the Angels, in the purity and 
perfection of their nature. So our Saviour has told us, that at the reſurrection we ſhall 


be like the Angels: Now as they are the patterns of our hope and happineſs ; ſo let us 


make them the examples of our duty and obedience ; according as our Saviour hath 
taught us to pray, that God's will may be done on earth, as it is in heaven; that is, that 
we may ſerve God, and do his will here on earth (ſo far as the infirmity of our nature 


and of our preſent ſtate will admit) with the ſame readineſs and diligence, with the ſame 


chearfulneſs and zeal, that the holy and bleſſed Angels do in heaven. And let us aſpire 
continually in our minds, after that bleſſed time, when we ſhall be free from fin and ſor- 
row, from affliction and pain, from diſeaſes and death; when we ſhall ſerve God without 
diſtraction, and do his will without wearineſs, and ſhall be for ever with the Lord, amidſt 
an innumerable company of Angels, and the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect. 

Finally, Let us bleſs God, as for all the viſible effects of his merciful providence to- 
wards us, ſo likewiſe for the inviſible aids and protection of his holy Angels; many 


f times probably vouchſafed to us, when we are but little aware of it. But above all, let 


4 wrought in Chriſt, when he raiſed him from the 


us bleſs him for his Son, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who was made a little lower than the An- 


| 2 gels, that is, a mortal man; that by the ſuffering of death for our ſakes, he might be cloath- 


ed with glory and honour, according to the worki 1 7 that mighty power which God 
ead, 


| and ſet him at his own right 
band in the heavenly places, far above all principalities and powers, and might, 


| | and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this world, but alſo in that 
' Which is to come. To him, O Father, with thee and the Holy Ghoſt, be all honour 


and glory, dominion and power, both now and for ever, Amen. 
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P S A L. C Xii. 6. 
The latter part of the Verſe. 


The Righteous ſhall be in everlaſting remembrance. 


S the defire and hope of immortality, which is implanted in humane nature, 
is ſome evidence of the thing; ſo likewiſe that natural deſire which is in men, 


yet it is an encouragement to virtue, to be ſecured of it before-hand; and to find by 
experience, that they who have done their part well in this life, go off with applauſe; 
and that the memory of their good actions is preſerved and tranſmitted to poſterity. 


And among the many advantages of piety and virtue, this is not altogether inconſider. 
able, that it reflects an honour upon our memory after death; which is a thing much 
more valuable, than to have our bodies preſerved from putrefaction: For that I think is 
the meaning of Solomon, when he prefers a good name before precious ointment, Eccl 


. 1. A good name is better than precious ointment, This they uſed in embalming of 


dead bodies, to preſerve them from noiſomneſs and corruption: But à good name pre- 
ſerves a man's memory, and makes it grateful to poſterity; which is a far greater benefit, 


than that of a precious ointment, which ſerves only to keep a dead body from ſtench 
and rottenneſs. | | 

I ſhall briefly explain the words, and then conſider the matter contained in them; th: 
righteous ſhall be in everlaſting remembrance. 


quently uſed for that particular virtue, whereby a man is diſpoſed to render to every 
man his own; which is known by the name of ju/tice; yet it is leſs frequently, and 
erhaps in this place, uſed in a larger ſenſe, ſo as to comprehend all piety and virtue 


For ſo the righteous man is deſcribed at the beginning of this P/al/m, Bleſſed is the man | 
that feareth the Lord, that delighteth greatly in his commandments: And he is oppoſed Þ © 
to the wicked man, ver. 10. the wicked ſhall ſee it and be grieved ; that is, he ſhall be 


troubled to fee the proſperity of the r:ghteous; the manifold bleflings of his life, and 
the good name he ſhall leave behind him at his death; which is the meaning of his being 
in everlaſting remembrance; that is, long after he is dead, perhaps for many ages, he 
ſhall be well ſpoken of, and his name mentioned with honour, and his good deeds 

recorded and remembred to all poſterity. 
So that the ſenſe of rhe words amounts to this, That eminently good men, do common!) 
leave a good name behind them, and tranſmit a grateful memory of themſelves to af- 
ter- ages. I ſay commonly, for ſo we are to underſtand this kind of ſayings; not that 
they are ſtrictly, and univerſally true, without exception; but uſually, and for the 
moſt part. It is poſſible, that a good man may ſoon be forgotten, by the malice of men; 
or through the partiality and iniquity of the age, may have his name blemiſhed after 
death, and be miſ-repreſented to poſterity: But for the moſt part it is other wiſe; and though 
the world be very wicked, yet it ſeldom deals ſo hardly and unjuſtly with men of eminent 
goodneſs and virtue, as to de fraud them of their due praiſe and commendation after 
death. It very frequently happens otherwiſe to good men, whilſt they are alive; nay) 
they are then very ſeldom fo juſtly treated, as to be generally eſteemed and well ſpoken of, 
and to be allowed their due praiſe and reputation: But after death, their good name is 
gene- 


to have a good name perpetuated, and to be remembred, and mentioned 
with honour, when they are dead and gone, is a ſign, that there is in hu- 
mane nature ſome preſage of a life after death; in which they hope, among other re- 
wards of well-doing, to meet with this alſo, to be well ſpoken of to poſterity: And 
though probably we ſhould not know the good that is ſaid of us, when we are dead, 


we * 


By the rigbteous is probably here meant 4 
the good man in general; for though juſtice and righteouſneſs, are in ſcripture fre- Þ 
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generally ſecured and vindicated, and poſterity does them that right, which perhaps the 
age wherein they lived denied to them. Therefore in the proſecution of this argument, 
I ſhall enquire into theſe u _— | „„ 

Firſt, Whence it comes to paſs, that good men are very often defrauded of their juſt 

praiſe and reputation, whilſt they are alive: And, X | 

Secondly, What Security they have of a good name after death © 

Firſt, Whence it comes to paſs, that good men are ſo frequently defrauded of their 
juſt praiſe and reputation, while they are alive. And to give ourſelves full ſatisfaction 
in this matter, e things are fit to be enquired into. 

1. From what cauſe this proceeds. | 

2. For what reaſon the providence of God doth often permit it. 5 

(1) From vhat cauſe it proceeds, that good men have ſo often the hard fate to be 
ill ſpoken of, and to be ſeverely cenſured, and to have their worth much detracted 
from, while they are alive. 

And this proceeds partly from good men themſelves; and partly from others. 

1. Good men themſelves are many times the cauſe of it. For the beſt men are im- 
perfect; and preſent and viſible imperfections do very much leſſen and abate the reputa- 
tion of a man's goodneſs. It cannot be otherwiſe, but that the luſtre of a great piety and 
virtue ſhould be ſomewhat obſcured, by that mixture of humane frailty which does ne- 


ceſſarily attend this ſtate of imperfection: And though a man by great care and conſider- 


ation, by great vigilancy and pains with himſelf, be arrived to that degree and pitch of 
goodneſs, as to have but a very few viſible failings, and thoſe ſmall, in compariſon; yet 


when theſe come to be ſcanned and commented upon, by envy or ill-will, they will be 
- ſtrangely inflamed and magnified, and made much greater, and more than in truth the 

are. But there are few perſons in the world, of that excellent goodneſs, but beſides the 
common and more pardonable frailties of humanity, they do now and then diſcover 
- ſomething, which might perhaps juſtly deſerve a ſevere cenſure, if ſome amends were 


not made for it, by many and great virtues. | 
Very good men are ſubject to conſiderable imprudences, and ſudden paſſions; and eſpe- 


— cially to an affected ſeverity and moroſenels of carriage; which is very diſguſtful, and 
apt to beget diſlike. And they are the more incident to theſe kind of imperfections; be- 
- cauſe our of a juſt hatred of the vicious cuſtoms and practices of the world, and to kee 


out of the way of temptation, they think it ſafeſt to retire from the world as much as 


they can; being loth to venture themſelves, more than needs, in ſo infectious an air. By 
this means, their ſpirits are apt to be a little four, and they muſt neceſſarily be igno- 
rant of many points of civility, and good humour, which are great ornaments of vir- 
tue, though not of the eſence of it. 


Now two or three faults in a good man, if an uncharitable man have but the hand- 


ling and managing them, may eaſily caſt a conſiderable blemiſh upon his reputation; 
- becauſe the better the man is, ſo much the more conſpicuous are his faults; as ſpots are 
ſooneſt diſcovered, and moſt taken notice of, in a pure and white garment. Beſides that, 
in matters of cenſure, mankind do much encline to the harder fide; and but very few 
perſons are ſo charitable and equal, as to conſtrue things to the beſt ſenſe, and to conſi- 


der a man all together; and fairly to ſer the good that is in him, againſt his faults and 
imperfections. 


But, | | 
2. Though good men many times contribute too much, to the leflening of theifown 


| reputation, with thoſe among whom they live; yet the principal cauſe of their ſuffering 


in this kind, is not from themſelves, but others; and that upon theſe three accounts: 
1. From the hatred and oppoſition of bad men to holineſs and virtue; and theſe are 


commonly the greateſt number, and make the loudeſt cry. They are declared enemies 
io goodneſs ; and then how can it be expected, they ſhould have any great kindneſs for 


Food men? They want virtue themſelves; and therefore they think themſelves upbraid- 
ed by the good qualities of others. 


This enmity of wicked men againſt the righteous, and the true reaſon of it, is very 


well expreſſed in the Wiſdom of Solomon, chap. 2. ver. 12. Let us (ſay they) lie in wait 


for the righteous ; becauſe he is not for our turn, and is clean contrary to our doings ; 
e upbraideth us with our offending the law, and be objefteth to our infamy, the 

our youth; be was made to reprove our thoughts, therefore he is grievous 
us, even to behold; for his life is not like other' men, he 1s quite of another 
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as from filthineſs. This is that which filleth the minds of wicked men with malice 


againſt the righteous; and malice will eaſily invent ways to blaſt any man's reputation. 
Good men do ſometimes, as it is their duty, reprove thoſe that are bad; or if they do 
it not in word, yet they upbraid them in their actions, and contrary courſe of life; and 
both theſe are grievous and provoking to them. Not but that wicked men are many 
times in their conſciences convinced of the real goodneſs of thoſe whom they ſpeak 
againſt; but they will not own 1t, leſt in ſo doing they ſhould condemn themſelves, 
2. Another cauſe of this, is the envy of thoſe, who perhaps have ſome degree of good- 
neſs themſelves. For great virtue is apt to raiſe envy in thoſe who fall ſhort of it; and 
this makes thoſe who are but imperfectly good, to detract from the eminent worth of 
others; becauſe they are ſenſible they are outſhined by them, and that it occaſions a di. 
advantageous compariſon, and makes their defects taken notice of. 
They can endure a man that is moderately good, and keeps pace with his neighbours: 


But if he endeavour to ouſtrip them, they preſently combine againſt him, and take all 


opportunities to undermine his reputation; and will be very glad, either zo find a blot in 
his eſcutcheon, or fo fix one there. 


3. There is ſomething in the very preſence and nearneſs of goodneſs and virtue, | 


which is apt to leſſen it. 

In matters of ſenſe, the nearer the object 1s, the bigger it appears; and the farther dif. 
tant it is from us, the leſs it ſeems to be: But Here it is quite otherwiſe; men are not ſo 
apt to value preſent worth, when yer they will reverence it mightily at a diſtance. 

I know not whence it comes to paſs, but ſo we certainly find it; that men are more 
ſenſible of the goodneſs and excellency of any thing, under the want of it, than while 
they enjoy it; and do uſually value it more when it is gone, than they did whilſt it was 
preſent with them. Whilſt we live with good men, and converſe with them every day, 
we take but little notice of them ; but no ſooner are they departed but we admire them, 
and every man's mouth is open to celebrate their good qualities. Perhaps familiarity, 
and acquaintance, and converſation does inſenſibly beger ſomething of contempt; but 
whatever the reaſon of it be, we. ſind the thing moſt certainly true in experience. 

2. Let us conſider in the next place, for what reaſons the providence of God permit; 
it thus to be. I ſhall mention but theſe F409. 73 | 
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1. To keep good men humble, and, as the expreſſion is in Job, to hide pride frm | 


men. | | | 

God's providence, in the diſpoſal and ordering of things in this world, ſeems rather 
to conſult our ſafety, than our ſatisfaction; and the ſecurity of our virtue, than the full 
reward of it, Now if good men ſhould always meet with that clear eſteem and reputs 


tion, which their goodneſs deſerves, they would be in great danger of being puffed up | 
with a proud conceit of themſelves; and pride is enough to ſupplant the greateſt virtue 


in the world; ſuch à dead fly, as this, were ſufficient to Hoi a box of the moſt precici 


ointment. For man is an ambitious creature, and vaz above all things; ſo vain, as not 


only to be covetous of praiſe, but even patient of flattery; and the beſt of men lie too 


open, on this blind fide of humane nature; and therefore God, who knows our fran! | 
and how apt duſt and aſhes are to be proud, hath in his wiſe and merciful providence F 


ſo diſpoſed things, that good men are ſeldom expoſed to the full force of ſo ſtrong: ; 


temptation. And for this reaſon he lets looſe envious and malicious tongues to detrad 


from good men, for a check to the vanity of humane nature, and to keep their virtue | 


ſafe, under the protection of humility. - - | 

And this is the way likewiſe to ſecure the reputation which they have, and which 
otherwiſe would be in danger of being loſt: For he that is once proud of the eſteen 
he hath got, takes the readieſt way to fall into contempt; and certainly it is better of 


the two, that our reputation ſhould ſuffer a little by the malice of others, than be ruin- Þ 


ed by our own pride and vanity. | 


God does not envy good men the reputation of their goodneſs and virtue; but be 
knows the weakneſs of humane nature, and ill not ſuffer it to be tempted, above whit 


it is able. When good men are grown up to perfection, and able to bear it, as they wil 
be when they come. to heaven, their good name ſhall be fully vindicated, and they ſhall 
have praiſe, not only from men, but from Angels, and from God himſelf, | 

2. This life is not the proper ſeaſon of reward, but of work and ſervice. 

In this life, God is pleaſed to give ſome preſent encouragement to piety and virtue, but 
reſerves the main of our * to be beſtowed upon us at the end of our woll. 
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When our courſe is finiſhed, then, and not before, we muſt expect our crown ; when 
our accounts are caſt up and ſtated, and it appears what improvement we have made 
of our talents, then will come the Euge bone ſerve, Well done good and faithful ſervant. 
In the mean time, good men muſt be content with ſuch a portion of eſteem, as an 
envious and ill-natured world will afford them. | 

And thus I have done with the fi thing I propoſed to enquire into; Whence it 
comes to pals, that good men are frequently defrauded of their due praiſe and repu- 
tation, while alive. I proceed to the 

Second enquiry, namely, What ſecurity good men have of a good name after death, 

And the true account of this is to be given, partly from the providence of God, and 

artly from the nature of the thing. | 

(1.) From the providence of God; which is concerned herein, upon a twofold ac- 
count. 

1. In reſpect of the equzty of it. 

2. In regard of the example of it. | | | 

1. In reſpect of the equity of it. God, who will not be behind-hand with any man, 
concerns himſelf, to ſecure to good Men the proper Reward of their piety and vir- 
tue. Now praiſe is one of the moſt proper recompences of good and virtuous actions; 
this good men ſeldom meet with in this life, without a great deal of allay and abate- 
ment; and therefore the providence of God hath ſo ordered things, that it ſhould 
come in the propereſt ſeaſon, when our work is done, and when we are out of the 
danger of the temptation of it. | 


2. In regard of the example of it. It is a great argument to virtue, and encourage- 


ment to men to act their part well, to ſee good men applauded, when they go off the 


ſtage. Every man that hath any ſpark of generoſity in him, is deſirous of fame; and 
tho' men care not how ſoon it comes, yet they will be glad to have it after death, rather 
than not at all. Piety and virtue would be but very melancholy and uncomfortable 
things, if they ſhould always be fo unfortunate, as never to meet with due eſteem and 
approbation ; but when men are aſſured, that they ſhall have this reward, one time or 
other, and obſerve it to be ſo inexperience; this is a great ſpur and encouragement to 
do virtuouſly : And a great mind, that hath a juſt ſenſe of reputation and a good name, 
will be content tolay in for it before-hand; and patiently to wait the time which God 


knows fitteſt for the beſtowing of it. 


(2.) The other part of the account of this truth, is to be given from the nature 0 
the thing : Becauſe death removes and takes away the chief obſtacle of a good man's 
reputation. For then his defects are out of fight, and men are contented that his im- 


perfections ſhould be buried in his grave with him. Death hath put him out of the reach 
Ut of malice and envy ; his worth and excellency does now no longer ſtand in other mens 
light; his great virtues are at a diſtance; and not ſo apt to be brought into compariſon, 
ts the pejudice and diſadvantage of the living; mortui non mordent ; the example of the 
oo | © dead, is not fo cutting a reproof to the vice of the living; the good man is removed 
„ out of the way, and his example, how bright ſoever, is not ſo ſcorching and trouble- 
ac: ſome ata diſtance; and therefore men are generally contented, to give him his due cha- 
1 6 racter . 
bh * Beſides, that there is a certain civility in humane nature, which will not ſuffer men 
ue to wrong the dead, and to deny them the juſt commendation of their worth. Even the 
* ſcribes and phariſees, (as bad a ſort of men as we can well imagine) though they were 
nich Joſt like their fathers in perſecuting and ſlaying the prophets, while they were alive; 
en | yet had they a mighty veneration for their piety and virtue, after they were dead, and 
-of | thought no honour too great to be done to them. They would be at the charge of 
vin: raiſing monuments to the memory of thoſe good men, whom their fathers had ſlain; 
þ and whom they would certainly have uſed in the very ſame manner, had they either 
the lived in the days of thoſe prophets, or thoſe prophets had lived in their days, as our 
et Saviour plainly told them. 
ul All that now remains is to draw ſome inferences from what hath been ſaid by way 
hal of application; and they ſhall be theſe zhree. 


E : 1. To vindicate the honour and reſpe& which the chriſtian church, for many ages, 
3 4 


th paid to the memory of the firſt teachers and martyrs of our religion. 
2. To encourage us to piety and goodneſs, from this conſideration ; that the righ- 


Nous. ſhall be in everlaſting remembrance. 


Vor. II. U 


3. That 
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3. That when we pretend to honour the memory of good men, we would be care. 
ful to imitate their holineſs and virtue. 

1. To vindicate the honour, which the chriſtian church hath for many ages done 
to the firſt teachers and martyrs of our religion; I mean more eſpecially to the holy 
Apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour ; to whoſe honour, the chriſtian church hath 
thought fit to ſet apart ſolemn times, for the commemoration of their piety and ſuf- 
fering, and to ſtir up others to the imitation of them. 

This certainly can with no good colour, either from ſcripture or reaſon, be preten- 
ded to be unlawful; and when David here ſays, the righteous ſhall be in everlaſting 
remembrance, he cannot certainly be thought to exclude the moſt folemn way of 
commemorating their piety and virtue. os RE 

I do not pretend this cuſtom can be derived from the very firſt ages of chriſtianity; 
but ſurely it is ſufficient, for the lawfulneſs of it, that it is no where forbidden; nay 
it is rather required here in the text; the beſt way to preſerve the memory of good 
men, being thus to commemorate them. And it may be of great uſe to us, if it be 
not our own fault; the ſetting before our eyes the holy lives of excellent men, being 
in its own nature apt to excite us to the imitation of them, | 

Beſides that I could tell you, that though this cannot be proved ſo ancient, as ſome 


vainly pretend; yet it is of great antiquity in the church, and did begin in ſome of 
the beſt ages of chriſtianity. Memoria Martyrum, the meetings of Chriſtians at the | 
tombs of the martyrs was practiſed long before the degeneracy of the weſtern church; 
and the Chriſtians were wont at thoſe meetings, ſolemnly to commemorate the faith | 
and conſtancy of thoſe good men, and to encourage themſelves from their examples. | 

I know very well, that this did in time degenerate into groſs ſuperſtition, which | 
afterward gave colour and occaſion to that groſs and idolatrous practice in the church | 
of Rome, of worſhipping ſaints. But this abuſe 1s no ſufficient reaſon for us to give | 
over the celebrating of the memory of ſuch holy men, as the Apoſtles and martyrs of | 
Chriſt were; and propounding them to our ſelves for gur patterns. We may ſtill | 
lawfully give them their due honour; tho' the church of Rome hath ſo over-done it, as | 


to rob God of his. 


2. Let this conſideration, that the righteous ſhall be in everlaſting remembrance, be 


an encouragement to us to Piety and goodneſs. This to a generous nature, that is 


ſenſible of honour and reputation, is no ſmall reward and encouragement. Before the | 
happineſs of heaven was clearly revealed, and life and immortality brought to light by 


the Goſpel, one of the greateſt motives to worthy and virtuous deeds, was the carneſt 


defire which men had of leaving a good name behind them, and of perpetuating the 
fame and glory of their actions to after-ages. Upon this ground, chiefly, many of F 


the braveſt ſpirits among the heathen were animated to virtue, and, with the hazard 
of their lives, to do great and glorious exploits for their countrey. 


And certainly it is an argument of a great mind, to be moved by this conſideration, | 


and a ſign of a low and baſe ſpirit to neglect it. He that hath no regard to his fame, | 


is loſt to all purpoſes of virtue and goodneſs; when a man is once come to this, not 


to care what others ſay of him, the next ſtep is, to have no care what himſelf de. 


uod conſcientia eft apud Deum, id fama eſt apud homines; what conſcience is in re- 
ſpe of God, that is fame in reſpe& of men. Next to a good conſcience, a clear re- 
puration ought to be to every man the deareſt thing in the world. Men have gene- 
rally a great value for riches; and yet the ſcripture pronounceth him the happiet 
man, that leaves a good name, than him that leaves a great eſtate behind him. Prov. 
22.1. A good name is rather to be choſen than great riches. 

If then we have any regard to a good name; the beſt way to ſecure it to our ſelves, 
is by the holy and virtuous actions of a good life. Do well, and thou ſhalt be well 
ſpoken of; if not now, yer by thoſe who ſhall come after: The ſureſt way to g, 
and honour, and immortality, is by a patient continuance in well-doing. God hath enga- 
ged his promiſe to us to this purpoſe, 1 Sam. 2. 30. Them that honour me, I will bo- 
nour; and they that deſpiſe me, ſhall be lightly eſteemed. The name of the wicked ſhall 
rot, ſays Solomon, Prov. 10. 7. But God doth uſually take a particular care to preſerve 


and vindicate heir memory, who are careful to keep his covenant, and remember his 


commandments to do them. 
34ly and lafily, Whenever we pretend to do honour to the memory of good men, let 


us charge our ſelves withaſtri& imitation of their holineſs and virtue. The greateſt honour 
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we can do to God, or good men, is to endeavour to be like them; to expreſs their 


* 
, 


* 


virtues, and repreſent them to the world in our lives. Upon theſe days, we thould 
= propound to our ſelves, as our patterns, all thoſe holy and excellent perſons, who 
have gone before us; the Apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour, and all thoſe bleſſed /aints 
and martyrs, who were faithful to the death, and have received à crown of life and im- 
mortality. 

we ſhould repreſent to ourſelves the piety of their actions, and the patience and 
= conſtancy of their ſufferings, that we may imitate their virtues, and be followers of 
them, who through faith and patience, have inherited the 7 ah and ſeeing we are 
compaſſed about with ſuch a cloud of witneſſes, we ſhould lay afide every weight, and run 
© with patience the race that is ſet before us. 

* Let us imagine all thoſe great examples of piety and virtue, ſtanding about us in 
a throng, and fixing their eyes upon us. How ought we to demean our ſelves in 
ſuch a preſence, and under the eye of ſuch witneſſes! And how ſhould we be aſhamed 
to do any thing that is unworthy of ſuch excellent patterns, and bluſh to look upon 
* our own lives, when we remember theirs! Good God! at what a diſtance do the 
- greateſt part of Chriſtians follow thoſe examples! and while we honour them with 
our /ips, how unlike are we to them in our lives 

Why do we thus reproach our ſelves with theſe glorious patterns? Let us either 
"reſolve to imitate their virtues, or to make no mention of their names; for while we 

celebrate the examples of /aznts and holy men, and yet contradict them in our lives, 
we either mock them, or upbraid our ſelves. 


Now the God of peace, who brought again from the dead our Lord Teſus 

Chriſt, &c. | 

BY | = 25 
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| 1084. 
The Duty of imitating the Primitive Teachers, and 
| Patterns of Chriſtianity. 


1 HE B. Xiu. 7. 

1 The latter part of the Verſe. 

Whoſe Fanh follow, conſidering the end of their Converſation. 
1 The whole verſe runs thus, 


Remember them which have the rule over you, who have ſpoken unto you the Word of 
God: whoſe Faith follow, conſidering the end of their Converſation. 


s 'L ; HE great ſcope and deſign of this epiſtle, is to perſuade the Fews who were 


newly converted to chriſtianity, to continue ſtedfaſt in the profeſſion of it, not- 

withſtanding all the ſufferings and perſecutions it was attended withal; and to 

encourage them hereto, among many other arguments which the Apoſtle 1 
makes uſe of, he doth ſeveral times in this epiſtle propound to them the examples and 
patterns of ſaints and holy men, that were gone before them; eſpecially thoſe of their 
oven nation, who, in their reſpective ages, had given remarkable teſtimony of their 
faith in God, and conſtant adherence to the truth. Chap. 6. 11, 12. And we defire, 
e bat every one of you do ſhew the ſame diligence, to the full aſſurance of hope, unto the 
1 end; that ye be not ſlothful; but followers of them, who through faith and patience in- 
berit the promiſes. And, Chap. 11. he gives a catalogue of the eminent heroes and 
| faints of the Old Teſtament, who by faith had done ſuch wonders, and given ſuch 


5 ! ee of their patience and conſtancy, in doing and ſuffering the will of God; from 
ve | whence he infers, Chap. 12. 1. chat we ought to take pattern and heart from ſuch ex- 
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amples, to perſevere in our chriſtian courſe; Wherefore ſeeing wwe alſo are compoſi 


about with ſo great a cloud of martyrs, or witneſſes, let us lay aide every weight and jj, 


fin which doth ſo eafily beſet us, and let us run with patience the race that is ſet befere 11; 


eſpecially ſince they had greater examples than theſe, nearer to them, and more freſ, 
in memory ; the great example of our Lord, the founder of our religion ; and of the 
firſt teachers of chriſtianity, the diſciples and Apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour. The 
example of our Lord himſelf, the captain and rewarder of our faith, ver. a. of thi: 
12th Chapter; Looking unto Jeſus the author and finiſher of our faith, who for the jy 
that WAS ſet before him, endured the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame : verſe 3. For conjide 


him who endured ſuch contradiction of ſinners againſt himſelf, left ye be wearied, ani 6]. 


faint in your minds. This indeed is the great pattern of Chriſtians, and, in regard 9 
the great perfection of it, ſurpaſſeth all other patterns, and ſeems to make them uf. 
leſs; as having in it the perfection of the divinity, not in its full brightneſs (which 
would be apt to dazle rather than direct us) but allayed and ſhadowed with the in. 
firmities of humane nature; and for that reaſon, more accommodate and familiar u 
us than the divine perfections abſtractedly conſidered. ˖ 

But yet becauſe our bleſſed Saviour was God as well as man, and clear of all ſtain q 
ſin (for though he was clothed with the infirmities, yet he was free from the corruptio 
of humane nature) therefore the examples of mere men, liable to ſin as we are, may in 
many reſpects be more ſuitable and accommodate to encourage us to the imitation 9 
thoſe virtues, which are attainable by us, in this ſtate of imperfection; for which reaſon 
the Apoſtle hath thought fit likewiſe to propoſe to us the higheſt examples of that kind 
the firſt teachers of our religion; for of theſe he ſeems to ſpeak here in the tex, 
namely, thoſe Apoſtles, or apoſtolical men, by whom they had been inſtructed in th 
faith of Chriſt, but who were now departed this life; it being vety probable, that the 
Apoſtle here ſpeaks of ſuch as were dead, when he ſays, Remember them which lau 
had the rule over you (or, thoſe that have been your guides) who have ſpoken to u 
the word of God, whoſe faith follow, conſidering the end of their converſation. 

I fay this is very probable, becauſe he minds them to remember, which ſuppoſet 
them to be abſent ; but eſpecially becauſe he minds them to confider the end of thetr cui. 
verſation; by which, ſurely, he means the bleſſed ſtate of thoſe good men after death; 
which is elſewhere called the end of our faith, even the ſalvation of our ſouls, 1 Pet. 1.90 


So likewiſe, Rom. 6. 22. this is {aid to be the end of a holy life; ye have your fruit um 
holineſs, and the end, everlaſting life. And it very much favours this interpretation, that th 
Apoſtle afterwards ſpeaks of the living guides, and governours of the church, ver. 17. C0% 


them which have the rule over you, and ſubmit your ſelves, for they watch for your ſail: 
So that it is highly probable, that the Apoſtle here ſpeaks of ſuch guides, and govet 
nours of the church, as had once been over them, but were now departed this life; ant 


therefore he might, with more freedom and leſs envy, recommend their example v 


them, and bid them call to mind their faith, and exemplary converſation among them, 
and propoſe it for a pattern to themſelves, conſidering the happy end of it, vis. the bleſſ 


ſtate they were now in, and the gloriousreward they were made partakers of inanotherlifk.| _ 


In the words thus explained, you have, 
I. A duty enjoyned, which is, to propoſe to our ſelves, for our imitation, the exan- 


—C_ tw 


ples of good men that have gone before us; eſpecially the primitive patterns of chciſti 


nity, and the firſt teachers of our religion. Remember them which have been your guide, : 


and have ſpoken to you the word of God, whoſe faith follow. 


II. The motive or encouragement to it, from the conſideration of the reward of i; Þ - 


confidering the end of their converſation. 


I. The duty enjoined; which is to propoſe to our ſelves, for our imitation, the e-“ 
ample of good men that have gone before us; eſpecially the primitive patterns of chi- 
ſtianity, and firſt teachers of our religion. Remember them that have bad the rule ot : 
you, that have been your guides, and have ſpoken to you the word of God, whoſe fail" 
follow. In which words the Apoſtle bids them call to mind their firſt guides and in- 
ſtructors in chriſtianity, whom they had known, and heard, and converſed with ii 
this world, but who now reſted from their labours, and were receiving the reward ® Þ 
them; to remember the doctrines they had heard from them, and the virtues they hi 


ſeen in them; and to embrace the one, and imitate the other. 


Thus we cannot remember the primitive teachers, and patterns of chriſtianity, ®* Þ 
Apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour; becauſe we did not perſonally know them, and co 
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verſe with them, living at the diſtance of many ages from their time: But we may do 
that which is equivalent, and a kind of remembrance of them; we may commemorate 
their faith, and the virtue and holineſs of their lives; and what we hear and read of them, 
we may propoſe for patterns to our ſelves, and copy them out in our lives and actions : 
And this is our duty, and the fame in ſubſtance with fheirs, who had the happineſs to 
know and converſe with thoſe excellent rſons, to hear them preach, and to ſee the 
rules and precepts of that holy doctrine, w ich they taught, exemplified in their lives. 

In the handling of this argument, I ſhall do theſe three things. J 

Firſt, Shew why amongſt all the examples of good men, we ſhould more eſpecially 
propoſe to our imitation, the primitive teachers, and patterns of our religion, 

Secondly, Wherein we ſhould imitate them. The Apoſtle expreſſeth it in one word, 
i ir faith, whoſe faith follow. 

5 2c The 9 — to this, from the conſideration of the happy ſtate they 
are in, and the glorious reward they are made partakers of; conſidering the end of their 

nverſation. 

2 70 I ſhall endeavour to ſhew why among all the examples of good men, we ſhould 
more eſpecially propoſe to our imitation, the primitive teachers and patterns of our 
religion, I mean, the holy Apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour, whoſe faith we ſhould en- 
deavour 70 follow, and to imitate the holineſs and virtue of their converſation. For the/e 
certainly come neareſt to that moſt perfect, and excellent pattern of all goodneſs, our 
bleſſed Saviour, and are the faireſt tranſcripts of that unblemiſhed original. Hence 
it is that St. Paul ſo frequently exhorts Chriſtians to imirate is example, and the ex- 
amples of the other Apoſtles; it being reaſonable ro preſume, that they came neareſt to 
the pattern of our Lord, 1 Cor. 11. 1. Be ye followers of me, even as 1 alſoam of Chriſt. 
Phil. 3. 17. Brethren, be followers together of me, and mark them which walk ſo, as ye 
have us for an enſample. For our converſation is in heaven. 

And this is reaſonable, that the irt in every kind ſhould be the rule and pattern of 
the reſt, and of all that follow after; becauſe it is likely to be moſt perfect. In proceſs of 
time, the beſt inſtitutions are apt to decline, and by inſenſible degrees to ſwerve, and 
depart from the perfection of their firſt ſtate; and therefore it is a good rule, to preſerve 
things ſrom corruption and degeneracy, often to look back to the firſt inſtitution, and 
by that to correct thoſe imperfections and errors, which will almoſt unavoidably creep 
in with time. | 

If we would preſerve that purity of faith and manners, which our religion requires, 
we ſhould have frequent recourſe to the primitive teachers and patterns of chriſtianity, 
and endeavour to bring our belief and lives to as near a conformity with theirs, as is poſ- 
ſible. Who ſo likely to deliver the faith and doctrine of Chriſt pure, and uncorrupted, as 
the primitive teachers of it, whoreceiv'd it from our Lord himſelf; and were, by an extra- 
traordinary aſſiſtance of the holy Spirit, ſecured from error and miſtake in the deli- 
very of it? And who ſo likely to bring their lives and converſations to an exact confor- 
mity with this holy doctrine, as they, who were ſo thoroughly inſtructed in it by the beſt 
maſter, and ſhewa the practice of it in the moſt perfect example of holineſs and vir- 
tue? Great reaſon there is therefore, why all Chriſtians ſhould follow 7heir faith, and 
make their converſation more eſpecially the pattern of their lives. 

The want of a due regard to theſe fountains of chriſtian doctrine, and the firſt and 
beſt patterns of chriſtian practice, hath been the great cauſe of that foul degeneracy of 
the Romi/h church, both in the doctrine and practice of chriſtianity. They do not fol- 
low the faith of the Apoſtles, the firſt fathers and teachers of chriſtianity; but of the 


fathers of the council of Lateran, and Trent. Thus have they forſaken the fountain of 


living waters the holy ſcriptures, and have hewn to themſelves broken ciſterns, that 
will bold no water; the doctrines and traditions of men. Nay, they have ſtopt up this 
fountain of living waters from the people, and forbid them to come to it; and forced 
them to drink of thoſe impure and puddled ſtreams, which they let out to them; 
and inſtead of the lives of the holy Apoſtles, and thoſe eminent graces and virtues which 
ſhined forth in them, they repreſent to them the patterns of new ſaints ; ſome of which 
neither they nor their fathers knew, and indeed never were in being; as St. Almanach, 
and St. noris, and ſeveral others; many of them ſo far from being /aints, that they 
may be reckoned among the worſt of men ; (for inſtance, our countreyman Thomas 
a Becket, who for pride and rebellion may almoſt vye with Lucifer himſelf ; and yer 
this ill man, and worſt of ſubjects, was canonized to that height, as for two hundred 


years 


e 
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years together, to engroſs the worſhip of theſe weſtern parts of the world, and to im- 
poveriſh the ſhrines of all other ſaints, even of the bleſſed Virgin herſelf; others, ſuch 
idiots, or hot-headed fanaticks, that he that reads their Lives would take them to be 

vols and mad-men rather than ſaints (as Francis and Dominic, and Ignatius Loyola, 
and ſeveral others of the ſame ſtamp ;) and many the very beſt of them, ſo diſguiſed 
by their legends, that inſtead of the ſubſtantial virtues of a good life, their ſtory is made 
up of falſe and fantaſtical miracles, and ridiculous freaks and ſuperſtition. 

All which conſidered, there is great reaſon why we ſhould have recourſe to the pri- 
mitive patterns of faith and holineſs, and be followers of them, who we are ſure were fol- 
lowers of Chriſt. J proceed to the hy 

Second thing I propoſed, namely, wherein we ſhould imitate theſe patterns. And the 
Apoſtle expreſſeth it in one word, in their faith, faith follow, And the word faith 
is frequently in the New Teſtament uſed ſo largely, as to comprehend the whole con- 
dition of the Goſpel ; a firm belief of the doctrine of it, and the fruit and effect of this 
belief, in a good converſation. And that faith here in the ext, takes in a holy life, is 
evident from what follows, whoſe "yy follow, conſidering the end of their converſation ; 
from whence it is evident, that the Apoſtle ſpeaks of ſuch a Faith, as ſhews forth it 
ſelf in a good converſation. 

So that we may very well ſuppoſe the Apoſtle here to recommend the primitive faith 
w our imitation 1n theſe four reſpects. 

1. In regard of the fincerity and pry of it. 
2. In regard of the firmneſs and ſtability of it. 
3. Of their conſtancy and perſeverance in it. 


4. Of the efficacy and fruitfulneſs of it, in a good converſation. All theſe may be 


collected from the expreſſions and circumſtances of the fext. 


1. We are to imitate theſe primitive patterns, in the fincerify and purity of their | 


faith, I mean, that the faith which we profeſs, be the ſincere doctrine of chriſtianity, 


nr 


and the pure word of God, free from all mixture of humane additions and inventions, 
and not made up, as the faith of the Phariſees was among the Jeus, and theirs of 
the church of Rome is at this day, of the word of God, and the doctrines and traditiom 


of men; not like the creed of pope Pius IV. (which is now the ſtandard of the Ro- 
man faith) conſiſting of the twelve old Articles of the chriſtian faith, delivered to us 


by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and as many new ones, coined and ſtamped by their later | 


Councils. This is not fo follow the faith of the Apoſtles, and firſt patterns of chriſti- 


anity, the faith once delivered to the ſaints, as St. Fude calls it. This is to have our faith | 


ſtand upon the authority of men, and not on the word of God; whereas we are 1 


follow the faith of the firſt guides of the chriſtian church, who ſpake unto them the world | 


of God, as the Apoſtle expreſly chargeth here in the text. 


2. We are to imitate them, in the „ability and firmneſs of our faith, and not ſuffer | 


ourſelves to be ſhaken, and removed from it, by every wind of new doctrine; the faith 


of Chriſt being unchangeable, as Chriſt himſelf. And that by following the faith of the | 
primitive guides and teachers of chriſtianity, the Apoſtle here means, that we ſhould be | 


ftedfaſt and unmoveable in it, is plain from what follows immediately after the text; 
whoſe faith follow, confidering the end of their converſation. Jeſus Chriſt, the fame yeſter- 
day, and to day, and for ever. Be not carried about with divers and firange doctrines: for 
it is a good thing, that the heart be eſtabliſhed with grace, that is, in the doctrine of the 
Goſpel, which is frequently called the grace of God. | 
3. Weare to imitate them, in the conſtancy and perſeverance of their faith; and that 
notwithſtanding all the diſcountenance and oppoſition, the perſecution and ſuffering 
which attend the profeſſion of this faith; which the Apoſtle ſufficiently intimates in this 
epiſtle, to have been the condition of thoſe Chriſtians, ro whom he wrote ; and there- 
fore he propoſeth ſo many examples to them, of conſtant and patient ſuffering for God 
and his truth; and it is probable enough, that the Apoſtle here recommends the example 
of thoſe, who were the primitive martyrs, as well as teachers of chriſtianity. He had be- 
fore propoſed to them the /ving examples of thoſe, who were under actual perſecution 
and ſufferings for the Goſpel, ver. 3. Remember thoſe that are in bonds, and thoſe that ſuffer 
adverſity ; and here in the ſeventh verſe he ſeems to propoſe the pattern of thoſe, who 
had laid down their lives and dzed for the faith; Remember thoſe who have been your 


gu des, and have ſpoken to you the word of God, whoſe faith follow, conſidering tbe 
end of their converſation, Thu ex6aow 7 eya5popns, which may be rendered, re 4 
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aft of their lives, the manner of their going out of the world, perhaps by martyr- 
dom; as if he had ſaid, imitate them in their conſtancy and perſeverance in the faith, 


even to the laſt, in laying down their lives for it. And thus we ſhould be ready to 


4 do, if God calls us to it. However, it is certain the Apoſtle meant their conſtancy 


and perſeverance in the faith to the laſt, and their dying in, if not for the faith of 


| * Chriſt. And this is neceſſary, if we expect the crown of life, and hope for the ſame 


” happy end, which they had; for none but they, that continue to the end, ſhall be ſaved. 


4. We ſhould imitate them in the efficacy and frutfulneſs of their faith, in the pra- 


© Aice and virtues of a good life; whoſe faith follow, confidering the end of their conver- 
© ſation, that is, their perſeverance in 4 holy courſe to the end. And theſe muſt never 
be ſeparated; à ſound faith, and a good life. Without this, our faith is barren and 
dead, as St. James tells us, chap. 2. ver. 17. Our knowledge and belief of the chri- 
” tian doctrine, muſt manifeſt itſelf in a good converſation. Who is a wiſe man (ſays 


the ſame St. James, chap. 3. ver 13.) Who is a wiſe man, and endowed with knowledge 


* amongſt you? Let him ſhew out of a good converſation his works, This is a faith- 


ful ſaying, faith St. Paul to Titus, chap. 3. ver. 8. and theſe things I will that thou 
affirm conſtantly, that they who have believed in God, be careful to maintain good 
WOr ks. 

And herein theApoſtles of our Lord and Saviour were eminent examples. They lived 
as they taught, and practiſed the doctrine which they preached. So St. Paul ſtrictly 
chargeth Timothy, 1 Tim. 4. 12. Be thou an example of the believers, in word, in con- 
verſation, in charity, in faith, in purity. And our Saviour tells us, that hereby 


* chiefly falſe prophets and teachers might be known from the true Apoſtles of Chriſt, 


Matth. 7. 20. By their fruits ye ſhall know them. And indeed we do nor follow the 


faith of thoſe excellent perſons, if we do not abound in all the fruits of righteouſneſs, 


which by Jeſus Chriſt, are to the praiſe and glory of God. I come now to the 

Third and laſt thing I propoſed, viz. the encouragement to this, from the conſide- 
ration of the happy ſtate of thoſe perſons, who are propoſed to us for patterns, and 
the glorious reward which they are made partakers of in another world. Conſidering 
the end of their converſation, Ti ex&aow, their egreſs or departure out of this life, 


into a bleſſed and glorious ſtate, where they have received the crown and reward of 
their faith and patience, and pious converſation in this world; or elſe (which comes 


much to one) conſidering the concluſion of their lives, with what patience and comfort 
they left the world, and with what joyful aſſurance of the happy condition they were 
going to, and were to continue in for ever. 


And this is a great encouragement to conſtancy and perſeverance in faith and holi- 


- nels, to ſee with what chearfulneſs and comfort good men die, and with what a firm 


and ſteddy perſuaſion of the happineſs they are entring upon. For who would not be 
glad to leave the world, in that calmneſs and ſerenity of mind, and comfortable aſ- 


ſurance of a bleſſed eternity? Bad men wiſh this, and are ready to ſay with Balaam, 
Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my laſt end be like his. But if we would 
have the comfort of ſuch a death, we muſt live ſuch lives, and imitate the faith and 
good converſation of thoſe, whom we deſire to reſemble in the manner of their death, 


and to go into the ſame happy ſtate that they are in after death. If we do not make their 


lives our pattern; we mult not expect to be conformable to them, in the happy manner 
of their death. When we hear of the death of an eminent good man, we do not doubt 
but he is happy; and are confident, that he will meet with the reward of his piety and 
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\ goodneſs in another world. If we believe this of him, let us endeavour to be like him; 
that we may attain the ſame happineſs, which we believe him to be poſſeſſed of, and, 
as the Apoſtle exhorts, chap. 6. 12. Let us not be ſlothful; but followers of them, who 
© through faith and patience inherit the promiſes. Let us ſhew the ſame diligence that they 
did; that we may have the ſame full aſſurance of hope unto the end, which they had. 


The iaference from this diſcourſe, which I have made upon this argument, is, co ſhew 
what uſe we ought to make of theſe excellent examples, which are ſet before us, of the 
firſt founders and teachers of our religion, and what is the proper honour and reſpect, 
which we ought to pay to their memory : Not invocation and adoration; but a zealous 


limitation of their faith, and good converſation. The greateſt honour we can do them, 


by the moſt acceptable to God, the moſt grateful to them, and the moſt beneficial toourſelves, 


is to endeavour to be like them: Not to make any images, and likeneſs of them, to fall 
down before them, and worſhip them; but to form the image of their faith and virtues 
| upon 
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The Duty of imitating the Primitive Serm. XXIII. 


upon our hearts and lives: Not to pray to them; but to praiſe God for ſuch bright and 
glorious examples, and to endeavour with all our might to imitate their faith, and pa. 
tience, and piety, and humility, and meekneſs, and charity, and all thoſe other virtue 
which were ſo reſplendent in them. And this is 20 remember the founders of our reli. 
gion as we ought, to follow their faith, and to conſider the end of their converſation, 

Had the chriſtian religion required, or intended any ſuch thing, as of latter time, 
hath been practiſed in the world; it had been as eaſy for the Apoſtle to have ſaid, 
Remember them that have been your guides, and have ſpoken to you the word of God, 5 
erect images to them, and to worſhip them with due veneration, and to pray to them and 
make uſe of their interceſſion. But no ſuch thing is ſaid, or the leaſt intimation given g, | 
it, either in this text, or any other in the whole Bible; but very much to the contrary, 

Their example indeed is frequently recommended to us, for our imitation and encoy. 
ragement; and for this reaſon, the providence of God hath taken particular care, thy | 
the memory of the Apoſtles, and ſo many primitive Chriſtians and martyrs, ſhould he 0 
tranſmitted to poſterity ; that Chriſtians in all ſucceding ages might propound the. #7 
patterns to themſelves, and have perpetually before their eyes the piety and virtue of J 
their lives, and their patient and conſtant ſufferings for the truth ; that when God (hal 1 
3 to call us to the like tryal, we may not be wearied and faint in our minds; bu 
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eing compaſſed about with ſuch a cloud of witneſſes, having ſo many examples in our ey: 7; 
of thoſe, who through faith and patience inherit the promiſes, and do now as it wen 4 
look down from their happy ſtate upon us here below, who are combating wit 11 
manifold temptations, to ſee how we behave and acquit ourſelves in our chriſtin 7. 
courſe, we may take encouragement to ourſelves, from ſuch examples, and ſuch 4 


ſpectators, to run with patience the race which is ſet before us. | 
I know indeed that other uſe than this hath been, and is at this day made of ih 
memory of the ſaints and martyrs of former ages, very diſhonourable to God, and ven 
grievous to them, if they be ſenſible of what is done here below; I mean to worſhi| 
them, and to pray to them, and (to the great diſparagement of the powerful interce.“ 
fion of cur great high-prieſt, Feſus the Son of God) to make them the mediators an 
interceſſors in heaven with God for us. Of this the ſcripture hath no where givenut 7 T 
the leaſt intimation; but hath expreſsly commanded the contrary, to worſhip the Lil © 
our God, and bim only to ſerve; and to pray to him alone, in the name of Feſus Cbri 
who is the only mediator betwixt God and man. Nor are there any footſteps of ay} 
ſuch practice, in the primitive church, for the firſt three hundred years; as is .] — 
3 by our moſt learned adverſaries of the church of Rome. 
The ſcripture no where propounds the ſaints to us, for obje#?s of our worſhip ; bu Þ 
for the patterns of our lives. This is the greateſt reſpe& and veneration, that we can I 
or ought to pay to them; and whatever is beyond this, is @ voluntary humility, ini] F 
rious to God and our bleſſed Saviour, and moſt certainly diſpleaſing to thoſe, Won; 
we pretend to honour; if they know how men play the fool about them here below. © / 
Let us then endeavour to be like them, in the holy and virtuous actions of their livs, | © 
in their conſtant patience and ſuffering for the truth; if God ſhall call us thereto. Au 
we may be like them, if we do but ſincerely endeavour it, and pray to God for his grace 
and afſiſtance to that end. For theſe examples were not left for our admiration only; | © 
but for our imitation. We frequently read the lives of the Apoſtles and firſt founden © 
of our religion: But I know not how it comes to paſs, we chuſe rather lazily to admin Þ © 
them, than vigorouſly to fo/low them; as if the piety of the firſt Chriſtians were miracs Þ © 
lous, and not at all intended for the imitation of ſucceeding ages; as if heaven and earth, Þ 
God and men, and all things were altered, ſince that time; as if chriſtianity were then 
in its youthful age and vigour, but is ſince decayed, and grown old, and hath quit Þ * 
loſt its power and virtue. And indeed the generality of Chriſtians live at ſuch a faint Þ 
and careleſs rate, as to make the world believe, that either all the ſtories of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians are fables; or elſe, that the force of chriſtianity is ſtrangely abated, Þ* 
and that the Holy Spirit of God hath forſaken the earth, and is retired to the Father Þ © Ving 
But truth never grows old, and thoſe laws of goodneſs and righteouſneſs, which at aithf 
contained in the Goſpel, are {till as reaſonable, and apt to gain upon the minds of men, 
as ever. God is the ſame he was, and our bleſſed Saviour is ſtill at the right hand of God, 7 7 
interceding powerfully for ſinners, for mercy and grace to belp in time of need. The 
promiſes and threatenings of the Goſpel are ſtill as true and powerful as ever; and « fait 
the Holy Spirit of God is ſtill in the world, and effectually works in them that believe. we fg 


Let 
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does ſtill accompany the Goſpel, and is ready to aſſiſt us in every good work. 


which were in them; and if we be not ſlothful, and wanting to our ſelves, we may fe/low 
their faith, and at laſt attain the end of it, even the ſalvation of our ſouls. 
Let us then, from an idle admiring of thoſe excellent patterns, proceed to a vigorous 


the end of the world may be convinced, that what hath been done, is poſſible to be done. 


There have been ſuch holy and excellent perſons in the world; and therefore it is poſ- 
ſible for men to be ſuch. 


| Let us not then be flothful, but followers of them, who through faith and patience 
inherit the promiſes. Since we are compaſſed about with ſuch a cloud of witneſſes ; 
et us lay afide every weight, and the fin which ſo eaſily beſets us, and let us run with pa- 
\  rience the race which is ſet before us, looking upon Feſus the author and finiſher of our 
' + faith, who for the joy that was ſet before him, endured the Croſs, and deſpiſed the ſhame, 
a4 and is now ſet down at the right hand of God. 


> SERM O N XXIV. 
Ihe Encouragement to ſuffer for Chriſt; and the 
11 Danger of denying him. 


a- | . 


ul 2 TM. 1.115 12. 


- I. is a fauhful ſaying; For if we be dead with him, we ſhall alſo live 


on with him: If we ſuffer, we ſhall alſo reign unh him: If we deny 
on. Vim, be alſo will deny us. | 


wo, | 

Ant N the beginning of this chapter, St. Paul encourageth Timothy to continue ſtedfaſt 
rat} > in the profeſſion of the Goſpel, notwithſtanding the ſufferings which attended ir; 
nly; þ 7 ver. 1. Thou therefore my ſon, be ſtrong in the grace wor, rs in Chriſt Feſus; 
der g and ver. 3. Thou therefore endure hardſhip, as a good ſoldier of Feſus Chriſt. And 
nin to animate him in his reſolution, he quotes à ſaying, which it ſeems was well known 
ban and firmly believed among Chriſtians ; a ſaying on the one hand full of encouragement 
arti, 


art, to thoſe who with patience and conſtancy ſuffered for their religion; and on the oth 
then ; hand, full of terror to thoſe who for fear of ſuffering denied "he waa 


It 1s a faithful ſaying. This is a preface uſed by this Apoſtle, to introduce ſome 
remarkable ſentence, of more than ordinary weight and concernment; 1 Tim. 1. 1c. 


pri This rs a faithful ſaying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Chriſt Feſus came into the 

dated, world to Jave finners: and chap. 4. 8, 9. Godlineſs is profitable unto all things, ha- 
cher. WY wing a promiſe of the life that now is, and of that which is to come. This is a 
h ar a ſaying, and worthy of all acceptation, Titus 3. 8. This is a faithful ſaying, 
men, end theſe things I will that thou affirm conſtantly, that they which have believed 
God, Þ in God, might be careful to maintain good works. And here in the text, the ſame 
The preface is uſe 


ptefa d to ſignify the importance of the ſaying he was about to mention; 17 is 
2 @ faithful Jaying ; 1f we be dead with him, we ſhall alſo live with him: 1f we ſuffer, 
* ib We POS «jo * with him: If we deny him, he alſo will deny us. 

0 T. II. X 


The 


I Let us not then deceive our ſelves in this matter. The primitive Chriſtians were en 
. like our ſelves, ſubjef# to the ſame paſſions that we are, and compaſſed about with the 
* ſame infirmities; ſo that although that extraordinary ſpirit and power of miracles, 
Which God endowed them withal, for the firſt planting and propagating of the Goſpel 
| in the world, be now ceaſed; yet the ſanctifying power and virtue of God's holy Spirit, 


In a word, we have all that that is neceſſary to work the ſame graces and virtues in us, 


imitation of them, and be ſo far from being diſcouraged by the excellency of them, as 
to make even that matter and ground of encouragement to our ſelves; according to that 
of Tertullian, Admonetur omnis ætas fieri poſſe, quod aliquando factum eſt; all ages to 


154 be Encouragement t0 ſuffer for Chriſt; Serm. XXIV. . 


The firſt two ſentences are matter of encouragement to thoſe who ſuffer with Chriſt, 
and for him, and are the very ſame in ſenſe. I, we be dead with him, that is, if uwe 
lay down our lives for the teſtimony of the truth, as he did, we ſhall alſo live with © 
him, that is, we ſhall in like manner be made partakers of immortality, as he is: If | 
we ſuffer or endure as he did, we ſhall alſo reign with him in glory. £5 

The other ſentence is matter of terror to thoſe who deny him and his truth. If we * 
deny him, he alſo will deny us; to which is ſubjoyned another ſaying much to the 
ſame ſenſe; if we believe not, ei d if we be unfaithful; yet he remaineth 
faithful, he cannot deny himſelf; that is, he will be as good as his word, and make | 
good that ſolemn threatning which he hath denounced againſt thoſe, who ſhall for fear | 
of ſuffering deny him, and his truth. 

The words being thus explained, I ſhall begin with the fr/? part of this remarkable 
ſaying ; If we be dead with bim, we ſhall alſo live with him: If we ſuffer, we ſhall 
alſo reign with him. This, it ſeems, was a noted ſaying among Chriſtians; and whether 
they had it by tradition of our Saviour, or whether it was in familiar uſe among the Apo- 
ſtles, as a very proper and powerful argument to keep Chriſtians ſtedfaſt to their reli- | 
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gion, I cannot determine. It is certain, that ſayings to this ſenſe are very frequent, eſpe- | 
cially in the epiſtles of St. Paul. Rom. 6. 5. For if we have been planted together in the : 
likeneſs of his death; we ſhall be alſo in the likeneſs of his reſurrection. And ver. 8, c 
Now if we be dead with Chriſt; we believe that we ſhall alſo live with him. 2 Cor. = 
4.10. Always bearing about in the body, the dying of our Lord Jeſus; that the life : 
alſo of Feſus might be made manifeſt in our body, And ver, 18. For we which live, a 
are always delivered unto death for TFeſus ſake; that the life alſo of Feſus might © 
be made manifeſt in our mortal fleſh. And Rom. 8. 17. If jo be that we ſuffer with” ti 
him, that we may be alſo glorified together. Phil. 3. 10, 11. That I may know bin, a 
and the power of his reſurrection, and the fellowſhip of his ſufferings, being malt! u 
conformable unto his death: If by any means I might attain unto the reſurreftim| ĩ di 
of the dead, 1 Pet. 4. 12, 13. Beloved, think it not ſtrange concerning the fiery tri, a 
which is to try you, as though ſome ſtrange thing happened unto you; but rejoice, u. A 
aſmuch as ye are partakers of Chriſt's ſufferings; that when his glory ſhall be revealed, pe 
ye may be glad alſo with exceeding joy. *Z K7 
You ſee that the ſenſe of this ſaying was in frequent uſe among the Apoſtles, as 
powerful argument to encourage Chriſtians to conſtancy in their religion, notwithſtand to 
ing the dangers and ſufferings which attended it. This is a faithful ſaying : If we be deal ciſ 
with him, we ſhall alſo live with him: I we ſuffer, we ſhall alſo reign with him. ſid 
And the force of this argument will beſt appear, by taking into conſideration thek | mi 


two things; 
I. What virtue there is in a firm belief and perſuaſion of a bleſſed immortality in 
another world, to ſupport and bear up mens ſpirits under the greateſt ſufferings for 
righteouſneſs ſake; and even to animate them, if God ſhall call them to it, to h 
down their lives for their religion. | | 
II. How it may be made out to be reaſonable, for men to embrace and voluntarily | © 
to ſubmit to preſent and grievous ſufferings, in hopes of a future happineſs and reward; | S 
concerning which we have not, nor perhaps are capable of having, the ſame degree f] 
certainty and aſſurance which we have of the evils and ſufferings of this preſent life. jg 
I. What virtue there is in a firm belief and perſuaſion of a bleſſed immortality in Þ ei 
another world, to ſupport and bear up mens ſpirits, under the greateſt ſufferings for F- 
righteouſneſs ſake; and even to animate them, if God ſhall call them to it, to lay dow Þ 7 
their lives for their religion. 2 
If men do firmly believe that they ſhall change this temporal and miſerable life fut 
an endleſs ſtate of happineſs and glory, that they ſhall meet with a reward of thei Þ © 
ſufferings infinitely beyond the proportion of them, both in the weight and duration 
of it; this muſt needs turn the ſcales on that fide, on which there is the greateſ 
weight: And there is a ſufficient ground for a firm belief of this. For if any thing can 
certainly be concluded from the providence of God, this may, that good men ſhall be 
happy one time or other: And becauſe they are very often great ſufferers in this lik; | 
that there is another ſtate remains for them after this life, wherein they ſhall meet wit 
a full reward of all their ſufferings for righteouſneſs ſake. f 
But beſides the reaſonableneſs of this, from the conſideration of God's providence, 
we have now a clear and expreſs revelation of it; life and immortality being brought | 


Serm. XXIV. and the Danger of denying him. 


to light by the Goſpel. This St. Jobn tells us is the great promiſe of the Goſpel, 1 John 
2. 25. This is the promiſe which he hath promiſed us ; even eternal life. And this promiſe, 
our Saviour moſt expic{ly makes to thoſe who ſuffer for him: Math. g. 10, 11, 12. 
Bleſſed are they who are perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake : for thetrs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Bleſſed are ye, when men ſhall revile you and perſecute you, and ſay all manner 
of evil againſt you falſly for my ſake, rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your 
reward in heaven. Mark 10. 29, 30. Verily TI ſay unto you, there is no man that hath 
left houſe, or brethren, er ſiſters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands 


or my ſake and the Goſpel's, but he ſhall receive an hundred fold now in this time, 


with perſecutions, (that is, ſo far as a ſtate of perſecution would admit) and in the 
world to come eternal life. 

And if ſuch a perſuaſion be firmly fixed in our minds ; the faith of another world, 
and the aſſured hope of eternal life and happineſs, muſt needs have a mighty force and 
efficacy upon the minds of ſober and conſiderate men; becauſe there is no proportion 


between ſuffering for a little while, and being unſpeakably and eternally happy. 80 


St. Paul tells us he calculated the matter, Rom. 8. 18. J reckon (ſays he) that the ſufferings 
of this preſent time, are not worthy to be compared with the glory which ſha'l be revealed 
in us. The vaſt diſproportion berween the ſufferings of a few days, and the joys 
and glory of eternity, when it is once firmly believed by us, will weigh down all the 


evils and calamities of this world, and give us courage and conſtancy under them. For 


> 


why ſhould we Faint, if we believe that our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
will work for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory? as the ſame St. Paul 


aſſures us, 2 Cor. 4. 17. If our minds be but throughly poſſeſſed with the hopes of a re- 
ſurrection to a better and happier life; this will make death, attended even with ex- 
tremity of terror, to be tolerable ; as we read of ſome, in that long catalogue of ſaints 


and martyrs, Heb. 11. 35. Others were tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they 
might obtain a better reſurrettion. It would make a man to rejoice in the ruin and 


diſſolution of this earthly tabernacle, to be aſſured that when it is diſſolved, we ſhall have 
a building of God, a houſe not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, as the ſame 
* Apoſtle aflures us, 2 Cor. 5. 1. Thus you ſee what virtue there is in the firm belief and 


> perſuaſion of a better life, to bear up mens ſpirits under thoſe ſufferings and torments 
which may ſeem unſupportable to humane nature. 


And /o indeed they would be, without an extraordinary grace and aſſiſtance of God 
to enable them to bear thoſe ſufferings, which his providence permits them to be exer- 
ciſed withal, But of 7his extraordinary grace, we are aſſured, not only from the con- 


ſideration of the attributes and providence of God; but likewiſe from the expreſs pro- 
miſes and declarations of his word. 


The attributes of God and his providence give us good ground to believe that he who 
loves goodneſs and righteouſneſs, and hath a peculiar favour and regard for good men, 
will never ſuffer his faithful friends and ſervants to be brought into that diſtreſs for 
righteouſneſs ſake, that they ſhall not be able to endure thoſe evils and afflictions which 
befall them upon that account: And if in the courſe of his providence, any thing hap- 


pen to them that is abovethe ordinary conſtancy and patience of humane nature to bear, 


that in ſuch a caſe, God will extraordinarily interpoſe, and give them ſtrength and pa- 


2 tience, ſupport and comfort, proportionable to the evils and ſufferings that are upon 
them; and that he will either lighten their burthen, or add to their ſtrength ; he will 
either mitigate their pain, or increaſe their patience ; either he will check and reſtrain 
the effect of natural cauſes, as in the caſe of the three children, that were in the fiery 
furnace; and of Daniel, who was caſt into the den of lions: or elſe (which comes to 

the ſame iſſue) if he will ſuffer cauſes to have their natural courſe, he will afford ſuper- 
natural comforts to balance the fury and extremity of them. This is very credible, from 


the meer conſideration of God's goodneſs, and of the particular care and favour of his 
= providence towards good men. | 


But beſides this, we have the expreſs promiſe and declaracion of God's word to this 
purpoſe, which puts us out of all doubt concerning that which we had good reaſon to 
hope and expect before, 1 Cor. 10. 1 3. St. Paul there tells the Chriſtians at Corinth, 
that though they had met with ſome troubles, yet they had not been tried with the ex- 
tremity of ſuffering: but when that ſhould happen, they had no cauſe to doubt, but 
God would enable them to bear it. There hath no temptation taken you, but ſuch 


as 1s common to man; that is, you have not yet been exerciſed with any trial, but what 
Voi. H. X 2 18 
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is humane; what the ordinary ſtrength and reſolution of humane nature is able to bear: 
bur in caſe it ſhould come to extreme ſuffering, and that they muſt either comply with © 
the heathen idolatry, or endure extremity of torments; they had the promiſe of Gods 
help to ſupport them in that caſe. God is faithful, ſays he, who will not ſuffer you ty © 
be tempted above that you are able; but will with the tempsation alſo make a way t | 
eſcape, that ye r be able to bear it; and then it follows, wherefore my dearly te. | 
loved, flee from idolatry ; that is, let no ſuffering that you are tempted withal, make 
you guilty of this fin. And 1 Pet. 4. 14. the preſence of God's ſpirit, in a very glorious 
manner, for our ſupport and comfort, is promiſed to thoſe who ſuffer for him. If ye 
be reproached for the name of Chriſt, bappy are ye ; for the ſpirit of glory and of 
God reſteth upon you. 5 

And this conſideration of God's ſtrength to ſupport us under ſufferings, makes the 
other, of the reward of them, a perfect and compleat encouragement ; which it could 
not be, without it. For if, upon the whole matter, the preſent ſufferings of good men I 
were intolerable, and humane nature were not divinely aſſiſted to bear them; how great ] 
ſoever the future reward promiſed to them ſhould be; they that lay under them, would { 
be forced to conſult their own preſent eaſe and deliverance. I proceed to the - a 

IT. Thing I propoſed to conſider, namely, how it may be made out to be reaſonable to 
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embrace and voluntarily to ſubmit to preſent and grievous ſufferings, in hopes of future a 
happineſs and reward; concerning which we have not, nor perhaps are capable of ha. 1 
ving, the ſame degree of certainty and aſſurance, which we have of the evils and ſuffe- E 
rings of this preſent life. d. 
- Now, granting that we have not the ſame degree of certainty concerning our futur: t! 
happineſs, that we have of our preſent ſufferings, which we feel, or ſee juſt ready to com Ca 
upon us; yet prudence making it neceſſary for men to run this hazard, does juſtify the . 
reaſonableneſs of it. This I take to be a known and ruled caſe in the common affais | th 
of life, and in matters of temporal concernment; and men act upon this principle even St 
day. The husbandman parts with his corn, and caſts it into the earth, in confidence | 7 70 
that it will ſpring up again, and at the time of harveſt bring him in a conſiderable retum | 7 he 
and advantage. He parts with a certainty, in hope only of a great future benefit: aut Ar 
tho' he have no demonſtration, for the infallible ſucceſs of his labour and hazard; ya! We 
he acts very reaſonably : becauſe if he does not take this courſe, he runs a greater and | 7 Wa 
more certain hazard, of periſhing by famine at laſt, when his preſent ſtock is ſpent | . 
The caſe of the merchant is the ſame, who parts with a preſent eſtate, in hopes of:: Th 
future improvement ; which yet is not ſo certain as what he parts withal. far 
And if this be reaſonable in 7he/e caſes ; then the hazard which men run, upon much | The: 
8 aſſurance than either the husbandman or the merchant hath, is much more re-] ©? 
onable. When we part with this life in hopes of one infinitely better, that is, 272 ſur! pray 
and certain hope of a reſurrection to eternal life; and when we ſubmit to preſent ſuf. Le. 
ferings, to avoid an eternity of miſery, which is much more to be dreaded than tempo) 
want, this is reaſonable ; becauſe here is a much greater advantage in view, and a mor | 4 
preſſing neceſſity in the caſe ; nothing being fo deſirable to one that muſt live for even, ſuffe 
as to be happy for ever; and nothing to be avoided by him with ſo much care, as ever / then 
laſting miſery and ruin. And for our ſecurity of obtaining the one, and eſca ing the F N 
other, we have the promiſe of God, who cannot lie: which is all the certainty and! of a 
ſecurity that things future and inviſible are capable of. E ſion 
Nay, I will go lower. If God had made no expreſs promiſe and declaration of: ss 


future happineſs and reward, to thoſe that ſerve him and ſuffer for him: yer if an! 
man out of a ſincere love to God, and awful regard to his laws, endure trouble and“ 


affliction, if there be a God and providence, this is aſſurance enough to us, that out e. 
ſervices and ſufferings ſhall one time or other be conſidered and rewarded. For as furs BY gt 
as any man is, that there is a God, and that his providence regards the actions of men; ſuff 
_ are we, that no man ſhall finally be a loſer by any thing that he doth or fufters BR. 1 
or him. | | 

So that the matter is now brought to this plain iſſue, that if it be reaſonable to beliete : g 


there is a God, and that his providence regards and conſiders the actions of men; it“ BY... 

alſo reaſonable to endure preſent ſufferings, in hope of a future reward: and there BE. 7 
certainly enough in this caſe, to govern and determine a prudent man, that is in an) will b 
good meaſure perſuaded of another life after this, and hath any tolerable conſideration BY Bak 


of, and regard to his eternal intereſt, 
| | 8 Indeed, 
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Indeed, if we were ſure, that there were no life after this; if we had no expectation 
of a happineſs or miſery beyond this world; the wiſeſt thing that any man could do, 
would be to enjoy as much of the preſent contentments and ſatisfactions of this 
world, as he could fairly come at. For if there be no reſurrection to another life, the A- 
poſtle allows the reaſon of the Epicure to be very good, Let us eat and drink, for to 
morrow we die. But on the other hand, if it be true that we are deſigned for immorta- 
lity, and that another ſtate remains for us after this life, wherein we ſhall be unſpeakably 
happy, or intolerably and eternally miſerable, according as we have behaved ourſelves 
in this world; it is then evidently reaſonable, that men ſhould take the greateſt care of 
the longeſt duration, and be content to bear, and diſpenſe with ſome preſent trouble and in- 
convenience, for a felicity chat will have no end; and be willing to labour and take pains, 
and deny our preſent eaſe and comfort for a little while, that we may be happy for cver. 
This is reckoned prudence in the account of this world, for a man to part with a preſent 
poſſeſſion and enjoyment, for a much greater advantage in reverſion: But ſurely the diſ- 
proportion between time and eternity is 14 vaſt, that did men but firmly believe that they 
ſhall live for ever, nothing in this world could reaſonably be thought too good to part 
withal, or too grievous to ſuffer, for the obtaining of a bleſſed immortality. 

In the virtue of this belief and perſuaſion, the primitive Chriſtians were fortified, 
againſt all that the malice and cruelty of the world could do againſt them; and they 
thought they made a very wiſe bargain, if through many tribulations they might at laſt 


enter into the kingdom of God; becauſe they believed, that the joys of heaven would abun- 
dantly recompence all their ſorrows and ſufferings upon earth. And ſo confident werg 
they of this, that they looked upon it as a ſpecial favour and regard of God to them, to 


call them to ſuffer for his name. So St. Paul ſpeaks of it, Phil. 1. 29. Unto you it is 
given, on the behalf of Chriſt, not only to believe on him, but alſo to ſuffer for his ſake, Vea, 


they accounted them happy, who upon this account were miſerable in this world. So 


St. James expreſly pronounceth them, Jam. 1. 12. Bleſſed is the man that endureth 


 z7emptaticn; (meaning the temptation of perſecution and luffering) for when he is tried, 
be ſhall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath promiſed to them that love him. 
And this conſideration was that, which kept up their ſpirits from ſinking under the 
weight of their greateſt ſufferings. So St. Paul tells us, 2 Cor. 4. 14, 16. Knowing 
= that he which raiſed up the Lord Jeſus, ſhall raiſe up us alſo by Teſus. For which cauſe 
doe faint not; but though our outward man periſh, yet the inward man is renewed day by day, 


The ſufferings of their bodies, did but help to raiſe and fortify their ſpirits: nay, ſo 


far were they from fainting under thoſe afflictions, that they rejoyced and gloried in 


them. So the ſame Apoſtle tells us, Rom. g. 2, 3. that in the midſt of their ſufferings, they 
rejoyced in hope of the glory of God ; and that they gloried in tribulations, as being the 


way to be made partakers of that glory: And Heb. 10. 34. That they took joyſully 


the ſpoiling of their goods; knowing in themſelves, that they had in beaven a better and 
an enduring ſilbſtance. And for this reaſon, St. Fames, chap. 1. 2. exhorts Chriſtians 


to account it all joy, when they fall into divers temptations ; (that is various kind of 


© ſufferings) becauſe of the manifold advantages which from thence would redound to 


Now what was it that inſpired them to all this courage and chearfulneſs, but the belief 
of a mighty reward, far beyond the proportion of all their ſufferings, and a firm perſua- 
ſion that they ſhould be vaſt gainers by them at the laſt? This conſideration St. Pau 
urgeth with great force, 2 Cor. 4. 17, 18. Our light afflition, which is but for a moment, 
* worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory: whilſt we look not at the 
tbings which are ſeen; but at the things which are not ſeen: for the things which are 
een, are temporal; but the things which are not ſeen, are eternal. If we could com- 


© pare things juſtly, and attentively regard and conſider the invi/ible glories of another 
world, as well as he things which are ſeen; we ſhould eaſily perceive, that he who 
ſuffers for God and religion, does not renounce happineſs; but puts it out to intereſt, 


upon terms of the greateſt advantage. 

I ſhall now ſpeak briefly to the 

= Second part of this remarkable ſaying in the text; If we deny him, be alſo will dem 
£35: To which is ſubjoined in the words following, F we believe not; « Ar, if we 
deal unfaithſully with him; yet be abideth faithful, be cannot deny himſelf”; that is, he 
will be conſtant to his word, and make good that ſolemn threatening which he hath 
Lenounced againſt thoſe, who for fear of ſuffering ſhall deny him and his truth before 

men, 
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men, Matth. 10. 33. M boſocver (faith our Lord there) Hall deny me before men, him 
will T alſo deny before my Father which is in heaven. Mark. 8. 38. Whoſoever therefore 

all be aſhamed of me, and of my words, in this adulterous and finful generation, 
of him alſo ſhall the Son of man be aſhamed when he cometh in the glory of bit 
Father, with the holy Angels. This is a terrible threatening, 7o be dijowoned by Chrift | 
at the day of judgment, in the preſence of God and his holy Angels; and this threaten. | 
ing will certainly be made good; and though we may renounce him, and break | 
our faith with him, yet he remains faithful, who hath threatened, and cannot deny 
himpelf. 

155 is matter of great terror, and ſeriouſly to be thought upon by thoſe who are 
tempted to deny Chriſt and his truth, either by the hope of worldly advantage, or the 
fear of temporal ſufferings. What worldly advantage can we propoſe to ourſelves, by 
quitting our religion, which can be thought an equal price, for the loſs of our im- 


mortal ſouls, and the happineſs of all eternity ? Suppoſe the whole world were offered 1 
us in conſideration; yet what is a man profited, if he ſhould gain the whole world, aut © 
loſe his own ſoul? or what ſhall a man give in exchange for his ſoul? as our Saviour 1 
reaſons, Matth. 16. 26. = 4? 
And on the other hand, if the fear of temporal ſuffering be ſuch a terror to men, 2 n 
to ſhake their conſtancy in religion, and to tempt them to renounce it; the fear of eternal It 

torments ought to be much more powerful, to keep them ſtedfaſt ty their religion, and 
to deter them from the denial of it. If fear will move us; then in all reaſon, that O 
which is moſt terrible ought to prevail moſt with us, and the greateſt danger ſhould be th 
moſt dreaded by us, according to our Saviour's moſt friendly and reaſonable advice, | 2 
Luke 12. 4, 5. J ſay unto you, my friends, be not afraid of them that kill the body, ani | 4 
after that have no more that they can do, But I will forewarn you whom you ſhall | Ja) 
fear. Fear him, who after he hath killed, hath power to caſt into hell; yea, I ſay un | 2.7 
you, fear him. If there can be no doubt which of them is moſt to be dreaded; the! du 
can be no doubt what we are to do, in caſe of ſuch a temptation. = 
"he 


I ſhall now draw ſome inferences from this diſcourſe by way of application. = 
Firſt, If this be a faithful ſaying, that if we be dead with Chriſt, we ſhall alſo liv bis 
with him; if we ſuffer, we ſhall alſo reign with him; but if we deny him, be «ll ad ma 
deny us; the belief of it ought to have a mighty influence upon us, to make us ſtedfaſt 
and unmoveable in the profeſſion and practice of our holy religion. This inference | © 
the Apoſtle makes from the doctrine of a bleſſed reſurrection, 1 Cor. 15. 58. Therefore, 2 
my beloved brethren, be ye ſtedfaſt, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lori]! 
foraſmuch as ye know, that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. If any thing will fs | 
men in the profeſſion of their religion, and make them ſerious in the practice of it; 
the belief of a glorious reſurrection, and of the reward which God will then give v 
his faithful ſervants, muſt needs have a very powerful influence upon them to thi 
purpoſe. Upon the ſame ground the Apoſtle to the Hebrews exhorts them to hold fa 
the profeſſion of their faith, without wavering; becauſe he is faithful that hath promi 
If we be conſtant in Zhe profeſſion and practice of our holy religion; God will be faith | | 
ful to oy which he hath made of eternal life to thoſe who by patient continuanit Þ © 
in well-doing, ſeek for glory and honour and immortality. 
If under the dark and imperfect diſpenſation of the lau, good men ſhewed ſo much 
courage and conſtancy for God and religion, as we read in that long catalogue of heroes 
Heb. 11. how much more ſhould Chriſttans, whoſe faith is ſupported much more ſtrong Þ 
than theirs was, by a much clearer evidence of another life, and a bleſſed immortality 
than they had; by more expreſs promiſes of divine comfort and aſſiſtance under ſufferigs 4 
than were made to them; and by the moſt divine and encouraging example, of the 1 
greateſt patience under the greateſt ſufferings, that the world ever had, in the dea 10 
and paſſion of the Son of God, who for the joy that was ſet before him, endured the coi 
and deſpiſed the ſhame, and is ſet down at the right hand of the thront of God? When w 
conſider this glorious example of ſuffering, and the glorious reward of it, how can w* 
be weary and faint in our minds ! If the ſaints and Apoſtles of the Old Teſtament dil 
ſuch great things, by virtue of a faith, which relied chiefly upon the attributes and 
providence of God; what ſhould not wwe do, who have the ſecurity of God's expreb 
promiſe for our comfort and encouragement! We certainly have much greater reaſon 
to take up our croſs more chearfully, and to bear it more patiently, than chey did. 
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Sꝗͤecendly, We ſhould always be prepared in the reſolutions of our minds, to ſuffer for 
the teſtimony of God's truth and a good conſcience, if it ſhould pleaſe God at anytime 
do call us to it. This our Saviour hath made a neceſſary condition of his religion, and a 
7 qualification of a true diſciple. If any man will be my diſciple, let him take up his croſs 
and follow me. So that we are to reckon upon it, and to prepare for it; that if it 
comes, we may not be ſurpriſed, as if ſome ſtrange thing had happened to us; and 
© may not be unreſolved what to do in ſuch a caſe. And God knows when we may be 
called to it: however it is wiſe, to forecaſt it in our minds, and to be always in a pre- 
© paration and readineſs to entertain the worſt that may happen, that if it come, we ma 
- be able to ſland out in an evil day; and if it does not come, God will accept the reſolution 
of our minds, and reward it according to the ſincerity of it: he that knows what we 
would have done, will conſider it, as if we had done it. | 
Thirdly, The leſs we are called 70 ſuffer for God, the more we ſhould think ourſelves 
4 5 obliged zo do for him; the leſs God 1s pleaſed to exerciſe our patience, we ſhould abound 
ſo much the more in the active virtues of a good life; and our obedience to God ſhould 
be ſo much the more chearful, and we more fruitful in every good work. If there be 
* no need of ſealing the truth with our b/c0d, we ſhould be ſure to adorn and recommend 
it by our lives. 
11 Fourthly and laſtly, If the hopes of immortality will bear men up under the extremity 
of ſuffering and torments, and give men courage and reſolution againſt all the ferrors of 
the world: they ought much more to make us victorious over the temptations and al- 
lurements of it. For certainly it is in reaſon much eaſier /o forego pleaſure, than to endure 
1 | pain; to refuſe or lay down a good place for the teſtimony of a good conſcience, than 70 
I lay down our lives upon that account. And in vain does any man pretend that he will be 
a martyr for his religion, when he will not rule an appetite, nor reſtrain a luſt, nor ſub- 
due a paſſion, nor croſs his covetouſneſs and ambition, for the ſake of it, and in hope of 
that eternal life, which God, that cannot lye, hath promiſed, He that refuſeth to do 
the leſs, is not like to do the greater. It is very improbable, that a man will die for 
bis religion, when he cannot be perſuaded to live according to it. So that by this we 
| may try the ſincerity of our reſolution concerning martyrdom. For what profeſſion ſoever 
men make, he that will not deny himſelf the pleaſures of fin, and the advantages of this 
al world, for Chriſt; when it comes to the puſh, will never have the heart 70 take up his 
croſs, and follow him. He that cannot take up a reſolution to live a ſaint, hath a 
109 demonſtration within himſelf, that he is never like 70 die a martyr, 
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lig, | And I heard a voice from heaven ſaying unto me, Write, Bleſſed are the 
ng dead which die in the Lord, from henceforth : Yea, ſauh the Spirit, 
F that they may reſt from their labours; and their works do follow them. 


Will not trouble you with any nice diſpute about the author of this book of the 
Revelation, or the authority of it: though both theſe were ſometime controverted; 
becauſe it is now many ages fince this book was received into the Canon of the 
© © ſcriptures, as of divine authority, and as written by St. John. Nor ſhall I at this 
ume enquire into the particular meaning of the ſeveral vifions and predictions contained 


. im it, It is confeſſedly, in ſeveral parts of it, a very obſcure book: and there needs no 

4 er argument to ſatisfy us that it is fo, than that ſo many learned and inquiſitive per- 

ns, have given ſuch different interpretations of ſeveral remarkable paſſages in it; as 
{ Particularly concerning the ſlaying of the two witneſſes, and the number of the beaſt. 

5 The 


Saints day. 
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The words which I have read to you, though there be ſome difficulty about the in. 
terpretation of ſome particular expreſſions in them; yet in the general ſenſe and in. 


tendment of them, they are very plain, being a ſolemn declaration of be bleſſed tt, 
of good men after this life. 


And that we may take the more notice of them, they are brought in with a great deal 


of ſolemn preparation and addreſs, as it were on purpoſe to 8 our attention ty 


them: ¶ heard a voice from heaven, ſaying unto me, Write, bleſſed are the dead which de 
in the Lord from henceforth. And for the greater confirmation of them, the ſpecial teſti. 
mony of the Spirit is added to the voice from heaven, declaring the reaſon why the 
that die in the Lord are pronounced to be in ſo happy a condition: Tea, ſaith the Hi. 
rit, that they may reſt from their labours; and their works do follow them. 

In the handling of theſe words, I ſhall jr/? enquire into the particular ſenſe and 
meaning of them. 

Secondly, Proſecute the general intendment of them, which I told you is to declar: 


to us, the bleſſed ſlate of thoſe that die in the Lord (that is) of ſaints and good mes 
after they are departed this life. q. 
Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the particular ſenſe and meaning of the words. To th: 
clearing of which, nothing will conduce more, than to conſider the occaſion of then, 
which was briefly this. In the viſions of this and the foregoing chapter, is repreſentel 
to St. John, the great ſtraits that the Chriſtians, the true worſhippers of the true God, 
ſhould be reduced to. On the one hand, they are threatened with death; or if the) 
be ſuffered to live, they are interdicted all commerce with humane ſociety, chap. 13.1; 
And he had power to cauſe, that as many as would not worſhip the image of the bed 
ſhould be killed: And, ver. 17. That no man may buy or ſell, ſave he that had th| 
mark of the beaſt. And on the other hand, they that do worſhip the beaſt are thre} 
ned with damnation, chap. 14.9, 10. If any man do worſhip the beaſt, the ſan 
ſhall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, and ſhall be tormented with fire au 
 brimſtone. So that whenever this ſhould happen, it would be a time of great tryalu 
the ſincere Chriſtians, being threatened with extreme perſecution on the one hand, au 
eternal damnation on the other; and therefore it is added in the 12th verſe, here ist 
patience of the ſaints: here are they that keep the commandments of God, and the fal 
of Feſus. This is repreſented in St. Johns viſions, as the laſt and extreameſt pet 
cution of the true worſhippers of God, and which ſhould precede the final downfal d 
Babylon. And when this ſhould happen, then he tells us, the patience of the ſaint 
would be tried to purpoſe, and then it would be ſeen, who are faithful to God, al 
conſtant to his truth; and upon this immediately follows the voice from heaven in tht 
text; And I heard a voice from heaven, ſaying unto me, Write, bleſſed are the dul 
which die in the Lord, from henceforth: Yea ſaith the Spirit, that they may reſt fin 
their labours; and their works do follow them. 
The main difficulty of the words, depends upon the word «TApli, from hencefart\; | 
which interpreters do variouſly refer to ſeveral parts of the text. Some by changing | 
the accent, and reading it, a r, would change the ſignification of the word inv 
omnind; omnino beati ſunt, they are altogether bleſſed, very happy, who die in the Li 
But this is altogether deſtitute of the countenance and warrant of any ancient copy. We 
will then ſuppoſe that the word is r and to be rendered as we tranſlate ir, fro 
henceforth, from this time, All the difficulty is, to what part of the text we are to ft. 


* 


fer it. Some refer it to the word bleſſed; Bleſſed from henceforth are the dead ulid g 


die in the Lord: As if from this time, and not before, the ſouls of good men were, im: 
mediately after death, admitted into heaven, which many of the ancient fathers thought 


the ſouls of good men who died before the coming of Chriſt, were not. But then th a 


bleſſedneſs ought to have been dated, not from the time of St. John's vifion, but 0 
Chriſt's aſcenſion; according to that of St. Ambroſe; in the hymn called Te Deun' 


When thou hadſi overcome the ſharpneſs of death, thou didſt open the ki ngdom of heaven" ; 


all behevers. | 


Others refer it to dying in the Lord. Bleſſed are the dead, that from henceforth di 
in the Lord. But this hath no peculiar empbaſis in ic; becauſe Nen 2 t bat L 


died in the Lord, before that time. 
Others refer it to the words following, 
from henceforth ſaith the ſpirit. All theſe varieties agree in this ſenſe in general; tha 


ſome ſpecial bleſſedneſs is promiſed and declared to thoſe who ſhould die after that 
time: but what that is in particular, is not eaſy to make out. But 


concerning the teſtimony of the Spirit; 3% 


K 
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But the moſt plain and ſimple interpretation, and that which ſeems to be moſt ſuita- 
ble to the occaſion of theſe words, is this; that the word gli, from henceforth, is to 
be referred to the whole ſentence, thus; from henceforth bleſſed are the dead which die 
in the Lord; as if St. John had ſaid, conſidering the extremity and cruel circumſtances 
of this laſt and ſevere perſecution, we may from that time forward reckon thoſe, who 
are already dead (ſuppoſing that 7hey died in the Lord) to be very happy; in that they 
did not live to ſee and ſuffer thoſe things, which will then befal the faichful ſervants 
of God, when the devil ſhall come, having great wrath, becauſe he knoweth he hath but 
a ſport time. Much in the ſame ſenſe as Solomon, when he conſider d the oppreſſions that 


: were done under the ſun, ſays Eccl. 4. 2. that be praiſed the dead, which were already dead; 


more than the living, which were yet alive; that is, conſidering the oppreſſions which 


| F were ſo frequent in the world, he reckoned 25% happier that were out of it, than 
Thboſe who ſtill lived in it. 


And as this is very agreeable to the ſcope of what goes before, ſo it ſuits very well 
with what follows after, as the reaſon, why thoſe perſons are declared to be ſo happy; 
yea, ſaith the Spirit, that they may reſt from their labours ; and their works do follow them; 
that is, that they may be at an end of their troubles and ſufferings; and may not be 
tryed beyond their ſtrength and patience, under that terrible perſecution which will 
reign at that time; and likewiſe that they may receive the reward of all the good they 
have done, and the evils they have ſuffered in this world; in the very ſame ſenſe, thar 


* the righteous are ſaid to be talen away from the evil to come, Eſai. 57. 1, 2. The righteous 


ig taken —_ from the evil to come, he ſhall enter into peace : they ſhall reſt in their beds, 


each one walking in bis uprightneſs; that is, enjoying the comfort of his integrity and 
© ſincerity towards God. 


And now the main difficulty being over, we ſhall need to trouble our ſelves the leſs about 
the other expreſſions in the ext: Yet there are 7wo which I ſhall a little explain to you. 
1. What is here meant by dying in the Lord. And this ſort of phraſe, in the Lord, 
in Chriſt, and in the name of Chriſt, is uſed in ſcripture very variouſly. In general it 


© ſignifies, the doing or ſuffering any thing, with relation to Chriſt, and upon his account; 
and fo zo die in the Lord, doth moſt frequently ſignify to die in the faith of Chriſt, and 
” the profeſſion of the 1 religion, Sometimes it ſignifies to die for his cauſe, 
and t bear teſtimony to his truth, which is therefore called martyrdom, as St. Paul 
is ſaid to be Jeomi®- co x, Eph. 4. 1. a priſoner in the Lord; that is, for his cauſe. 


So likewife, St. Peter; if you be reproached ev ovouals Ni-, in the name of 


Chriſt; happy are ye: And 'tis probable, that the expreſſion, x Cor. 15. 18. Then they 
alſo cohich are fallen aſleep in Chriſt, is to be underſtood, of thoſe that died for his 


+ cauſe; becauſe it follows immediately, HA in this life only we have hope in Chriſt, we 


are of all men moſt miſerable; that is, conſidering how much Chriſtians ſuffered for him 


in this life, they were in a moſt miſerable condition, if there were nothing to be 
expected beyond it; but eſpecially if we conſider the parallel phraſe, 1 Theſſ. 4. 
14. So them alſo that ſleep in Feſus, qu te Inos, for Feſus ſake; that is, them that 
have ſuffered martyrdom for him, will God bring with him. And in this ſenſe, man 

» underſtand the phraſe in the text, as ſpoken of martyrs; Bleſſed are the dead which die 
in the Lord; that is, for his cauſe. And tho' I think the phraſe may well enough 


be underſtood more generally, yet I ſhall not reject this ſenſe: becauſe it is not un- 
= ſuitable to the ſcope and occaſion of the words. For conſidering that laſt and extreme 
= perſecution which he had deſcribed; it was not altogether improper to pronounce 


* thoſe happy, that had ſuffered martyrdom already, and were taken away from thoſe 


ku. 


7 be happy eſtate of thoſe ſaints or martyrs, who were already dead, in and for the faith 
= of Chrift ; and ſhould not live to ſee thoſe cruel and fearful ſufferings, which ſhould 4 
= ferwards come upon the Chriſtians. But then this is grounded upon that general 
truth, that zhey are happy that die in the Lord. And this is that which I intend 


| dreadful calamities, which in theſe laſt days of Antichriſt were to fall upon the faith- 
ful ſervants of Chriſt. | 


The other expreſſion is the laſt in the text, and their works do follow them. So we 


render the word «xoaz0&, which yet does moſt properly ſignifie o accompany, or go 


0. follow, or to accompany, the difference is not very material. 


along with one; and ſo indeed the expreſſion will rather be more empharical, they re/t 
from their labours, and their works accompany them. But whether the word be render'd, 


Thus you ſee what the particular ſenſe and meaning of the words probably is, to declare 


Vor. II. Y now 
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The Bleſſedneſs of Serm. XXV. 


now to proſecute, abſtracting from the particular occaſion, upon which theſe words 
were ſpoken ; which brings me to the 
Second thing I propounded, and chiefly deſigned to handle upon the occaſion of i 


day; namely, the happy eftate of good men after they have departed out of this life. And 


in ſpeaking to this, I ſhall confine myſelf to /w9 particulars, which the text mentions, 


as the reaſons and grounds, why they that die in the Lord, are declared to be in fo 
blefjed a condition; yea, ſaith the ſpirit, that they may reſt from their labours, and their 


works do follow them. 

1. Good men, when they are departed this life, are freed from all the Iabours and 
pains they were exerciſed with in this world: hat they may geſi from their labours. 

2. They reap the comfort and reward of all the good which they have done in this 
world: and their works do follow them, or rather, go along with them, to receive the 
re ward which God hath promiſed to them, who by patient continuance in well doing, 
feek for glory and honour and immortality. 

1. Thoſe who die in the Lord, are freed from the evils and miſeries of this life, 
And this is ſo great a felicity, that ſome (and choſe who think themſelves no ſmall phi- 


loſophers) have placed the chief happineſs of man in freedom from pain and trouble. 
But tho' happineſs do not conſiſt in this alone; yet it cannot be denied to be a great | 
part of it: For though ſome have been ſo phantaſtically obſtinate, as, againſt the re- | 


ſon and common ſenſe of mankind, to maintain this Paradox, that a w/e man may be 
as happy upon the rack, or in Phalaris his bull, as in the greateſt eaſe and freedom from 
ain that can be imagined; yet nature cries ſhame of this hypocrifie; and there are 


none of thoſe wiſe men they ſpeak of, were ever ſich fools as to try the experiment, 
and to ſhew by their actions, that it was indifferent to them, whether they laid uliem- | 
ſelves down upon their beds every night, or were ſtretch'd upon a rack; whic“ ye | 
ought to have been indifferent to them, had they believed themſelves, and really 


eſteemed that, which others account pain, to be as happy a condition, as that wich 
is commonly called ea/e. 

But we need not trouble our ſelves to confute ſo ſtupid a principle, wi. gh is confutel 
by nature, and by every man's ſenſe and experience. I think we may takes for grant 


ed, that freedom from miſery is a very conſiderable part of happineſs;  etherwik | 


heaven and bell, if we conſider only the torment of it, would be all one. But cen 


tainly it is no ſmall endearment of religion, to the common ſenſe of mankind, that it | 
promiſeth to us in the next life, a freedom from all the evils and troubles of this] 


And by this the happineſs of heaven is frequently deſcribed to us in ſcripture. FE: 


$7. 2, ſpeaking of the righteous man; he ſhall enter into peace; they ſhall reſt in tl} 


eds. 2 Te, 1. 7. where the Apoſtle ſpeaking of the reward of thoſe, who ſhould ſuffe 


perſecution for religion, 7t 7s @ righteous thing with God (ſays he) to recompenſe to yi, | 


who are troubled, reſt with us, when the Lord Feſus ſhall be revealed from heaven it) 
lis mighty Angels. And the Apoſtle to the Hebrews frequently deſcribes the happ- 
neſs of Chriſtians by entring into reſt. And Rev. 21, 4. the ſtate of the new Feruſali 
is ſet forth to us, by deliverance from thoſe troubles and ſorrows, which men ar: 
ſubject to in this world; and God ſhall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and theft 


ſhall be no more death, neither ſorrow, nor crying, neither ſhall there be any more fil, q 


for the former things are paſt away. 
Thus it is with us in this world, we are liable to ſorrow and pain and death: Bu 
when we are once got to heaven, none of zhe/e things ſhall approach us. The form?! 


things are paſſed away, that is, the evils we formerly endured, are paſt and over, and 
ſhall never return to afflict us any more. 


And is not this a great comfort, when we are labouring under the evils of this life 


and conflicting ſorely with the miſeries of it; that we ſhall one day be paſt all theſe, 


and find a ſafe refuge and retreat from all theſe ſtorms and tempeſts: When we ai 
loaded with afflictions, and even tired with the burden of them, and ready to faint and 

fink under it; to think that there remains a reſt for us into which we ſhall ſhortly enter 
How can it chuſe but be a mighty conſolation to us, whilſt we are in this vale of teu Ve 


and troubles, to be aſſured that the time is coming, when God /ball wipe away all tears 
from our eyes, and there ſhall be no more ſorrow nor crying? 

here are none of us, but are obnoxious to any of the evils of this life; we feel ſome 
of them, and we fear more: our outward condition, it may be, is uncomfortable, we 
are poor and perſecuted ; we are deſtitute of friends, or have many enemies; we 2* 
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erm. XXV. Good Men, after Death. 163 
deſpoiled of many of thoſe comforts and enjoyments which we once had: our bodies 
perhaps are in pain, or our ſpirits troubled ; or though we have no real cauſe of out- 
ward trouble, yet our ſouls are ill lodg'd, in the dark dungeon of a body; overpower'd 
with a melancholy humour, which keeps out all light and comfort from our minds. 

And is it no reviving to us, to think of that happy hour, when we ſhall find a remedy 
and redreſs of all theſe evils at once; of hat bleſſed place, where we ſhall take ſanctu- 
ary, from all thoſe afflictions and troubles which purſued us in this world; where for- 
row, and miſery, and death are perfect ſtrangers, and into which nothing that can ren- 
der men in the leaſt unhappy, can ever enter? where our ſouls ſhall be in perfe reſt 
and contentment, and our bodies after a while ſhall be reſtored and reunited to our 
ſouls; not to cloud and clog them as they do here, but ſo happily changed, and refined 
to ſuch a perfection, that they ſhall be ſo far from giving any diſturbance to our minds, 
that they ſhall mightily add to their pleaſure and happineſs. 

And when we are once landed in thoſe bleſſed regions, what a comfort will it be to 
us, to ſtand on the ſhore, and look back upon thoſe rough and dangerous ſeas, which 
we have eſcaped? How pleaſant to conſider the manifold evils and calamities which we 
are freed from, and for ever ſecured aga inſt? To remember our paſt labours and ſuffer- 
ings, and to be able to dehie all thoſe temptations, which were wont to aſſault us in 
this world, with ſo much violence, and with too much ſucceſs? 

And this is the condition of the bleſſed ſpirits above. They find a perfect ceſſation 
| of all afflictions and troubles, they reſt from their labours. But this is not all: For, 

1 2. They are not only freed from all the evils and ſufferings they were exerciſed withal 
in this world; but they ſhall receive a plentiful reward of all the good they have done in 
it; their works do accompany them. When pious ſouls go out of this world, they do 
- | not only leave all the evils of the world behind them; bur they carry along with chem 
*} > all the good they have done, to reap there the comfort and reward of it. Juſt as, on 


the other hand, wicked men when they die, leave all the good things of this world, all 
UF > the pleaſures and enjoyments behind them ; bur the guilt and remorſe of their wicked 


> lives accompany them, and ſtick cloſe to them, to torment them there, and that there 
el they may be tormented for them, 


WF Thus the ſcriptures repreſent to us the different condition of good and bad men, 
ile | 2 Eſai. 3. 10, 11. Say ye to the righteous, that it ſhall be well with him: for they 
ball eat the fruit of their doings. Wo unto the wicked, it ſhall be ill with him: 
* for the reward of his hands ſball be given him. Which is many times true in 15 
lu. world; but however that happen, will moſt certainly and remarkably be made good 
l in he other. And this is moſt emphatically expreſt to us, in the parable of the rich man 
bat and Lazarus, Luke 16.25. where the rich man petitions Abraham for ſome eaſe, and 
iter] Abraham returns him this anſwer; Son, remember that thou in thy life time recei- 
y, ved ſt thy good things, and likewiſe Lazarus evil things: but now he is comforted, and 
dell! © thou art tormented. What a change was here! How comfortable to the one, and how 
ppi = diſmal to the other! Lazarus found reſt from all his labours and ſufferings, and his 
an] © piety and patience accompanied him into the other world, and conveyed him into Abra- 


art | bam's boſom. Whereas the rich man was parted from all his good things, and the guilt 
ther! | of his ſins went along with him, and lodged him in the place of torment. 


1 * 
8 


pain Bur my text confines me to the bright ſide of this proſpect; the conſideration of that | 
= glorious recompenſe which good men ſhall receive, for the good works which they have | 
But done in this world. Indeed the text doth nor expreſsly fay, that their works ſhall be 
net rewarded, but that they ſhall go along with them, and that they are bleſſed upon this 


and account; and this implies that they ſhall receive a ſure reward. For as the Apoſtle 9 
reaſons, God is not unrigbteous to forget our work and labour of love. Verily there is 3 

s life, reward. for the righteous, as ſure as there is a God that judgeth in the earth. q 
But how great and glorious ht ſhall be, I am not in any meaſure able to declare to | 

vou. It may ſuffice, that the ſcripture hath aſſured us in general, that God is the re- | 
Varder of good men, and that he will make them happy, not according to what can fl 
now enter into our narrow thoughts, but according to the exceeding greatneſs of his | | 
| power and goodneſs. If we are to receive our reward from God, we need not doubt, bur | 
tears d will be very large, and ſuch as is every way worthy of him to beſtow. For he is a great | 
Ving, and of great goodneſs; and we may ſafely refer our ſelves to him, in confidence | 


chat he will conſider us, not according to the meanneſs of our ſervice, but according to 


che vaſtneſs of his treaſures, and the infinite bounty of his mind. It he hath promiſed | 
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to make us happy, tho' he hath not particularly declared to us, wherein this happineſg 
ſhall conſiſt; yet we may truſt him that made us, to find out ways io make us happy, 
and may believe, that he who made us without our knowledge or deſire, is able to make 
us happy #eyond them both. 5 : | 
Only for the greater encouragement of our. holineſs and obedience, tho' he hath pro. 
miſed to reward every good man, far beyond the proportion of any good he hath or 
can do; yet he hath declared, that theſe rewards ſhall be proportionably greater or leſs, 


according to the degree of every man's piety and virtue. 80 our Saviour tells us, that 
they who are perſecuted for righteouſneſs Jake, great ſhall be their reward in heaven, | 
Matth. 5. 12. That there will be a difference between the reward of @ righteou, | 


man, and a prophet; that is, of one who is more publickly and eminently uſeful for 


the ſalvation of athers. And among thoſe who are teachers of others, they that are 

moſt induſtrious, and conſequently more likely to be ſucceſsful in this work, ſhall have 

a more glorious reward; as we are told by the Angel, Dar. 12. 3. And they that are 
wiſe, (or as it is in the margin render'd, they that be teachers) ſhall ſhine as the | 

brightneſs of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteouſneſs, as the flars for © 
ever and ever, So likewiſe we find in the parable of the talents, that he that im- 
prov'd his talent to en, was made ruler over ten cities, And St. Paul, 2 Cor. 9.6. 
ſpeaking of the degrees of mens charity and liberality towards the poor, ſays expreſsly, 
he that ſoweth ſparingly, ſhall reap ſparingly; but he that ſoweth bountifully, ſhall rep 
bountifully ; which by proportion of reaſon may be extended to the exerciſe of all | 
other graces and virtues, 1 Cor. 15. 41, 42. The Apoſtle there repreſents the different 
degrees of glory, which good men ſhall be inveſted with at the reſurrection, by the dif. | 


ferent glory and ſplendor of the heavenly luminaries. There is one glory of the jun, 


another of the moon, and another glory of the flars; for one flar differeth from anather | 
: © of the dead. So that the more any man 


ar in glory: So alſo is the reſurre 
ſuffers for God, and the more patiently he ſuffers, the more holily and virtuouſly, 
the more charitably and uſefully he lives in this world; the more good works will 


accompany him into the next, and the greater and more glorious reward he may hope 
to receive there; which as the Apoſtle reaſons (in the concluſion of that chapte | 
concerning the doctrine of the reſurrection) ought to be a mighty encouragement u 
every one of us, not only to be Fatal and unmoveable (that is, fix d and reſolute | 

our religion) but abounding likewiſe in the wort | 
of the Lord; foraſmuch as we know, that our labour is not in vain in tl 


in the profeſſion and practice o 


Lord. 


Every degree of diligence and induſtry, in the work and ſervice of God, will moſt | 


certainly one day turn to a happy account. Having therefore ſuch promiſes, dearly be. 


loved, let us cleanje our ſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, perfefting 2 
the fear of God. The more perfectly holy we are here on earth, the more per fed 


happy we ſhall be in heaven, and continue fo to all eternity. 

] have now done with the two reaſons, which are here given in the text, of the hap- 
pineſs that good men, ſuch as die in the Lord, ſhall be made partakers of in another 
life; becauſe they reſt from their labours, and their works accompany them; they arc 


freed from all the evils which they ſuffer'd, and ſhall receive the reward of all the | i 


good they have done in this lite. 


I ſhould now have proceeded to make ſome inferences from this diſcourſe; but thoſe | 7 


I will reſerve for another diſcourſe on this ſubject. 


All that I ſhall add at preſent, as the application of what I have already ſaid, is, that 


this ſhould ſtir us to a careful and zealous imitation of thoſe bleſſed perſons deſcribed 
in the text, who are dead in the Lord, and are at reſt from their labours, and whoſe 


works do accompany them. Let us imitate them, in their faith and patience, in their Þ | 


piety and good works, and in their conſtancy to God and his truth, which was dearer 
to them than their lives. 

Thus their virtues and ſufferings are deſcribed: in the viions of this book, chap. 13. 10. 
Here is the patience and the faith of the ſaints; and chap. 14. 12. Here is the patient 
of the ſaints: here are they that keep the commandments of Goa, and the faith of Je- 
ſus; and chap. 12. 11. And they overcame by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word 
of their teſtimony; and they loved not their lives unto the death. 

In this way, and by theſe ſteps, all the ſaints and martyrs of all ages have aſcended 
up to heaven, and attained to that bleſſed ſtare, which they are now poſſeſſed of, after 0 

| | the 
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the evils which they ſuffered in this world. They are now at reſt from their labours, 
and all the good works which they have done are gone along with them, and they are 
now, and ſhall for ever be, receiving the comfort and reward of them. And if we tread 
in their ſteps, by a zealous imitation of the piety and holineſs of their lives, and of the 
conſtancy and patience of their ſufferings; we ſhall one day be tranſlated into their 
bleſſed ſociety, and made partakers with them of the ſame glorious reward. If we 
bave our fruit unto holineſs, our end ſhall be everlaſting life. If we be faithful unto 


death, we ſhall receive à crown of life. 


us ſhew the ſame diligence, to the full aſſurance of hope, unto the end: and let us 

not be flothful ; but followers of them, who through faith and patience inherit the 
= promiſes. | 

= 4 _ the God of peace, who brought again LI the dead our Lord Feſus Chriſt, the 
great ſhepherd of the ſheep, through the blood of the everlaſting covenant, make you per- 

” fett in every good word and work, working in you that which is well-pleaſing in his 
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az RE v. Xiv. 13. 

| . 

Aud I heard a voice from heaven ſaying unto me, Write, Bleſſed are the 
nh dead which die in the Lord, from hence forth: Yea, ſaith the Spirit, 
a That they may reſt from their labours ; and their works do follow them. 
= © 


and meaning of them, a ſolemn declaration of the bleſſed eftate of good men after this 
life; but delivered upon a ſpecial occaſion, as is fignified by that expreſſion, 
from henceforth ; that is, from the time of that viſion, in which was repreſented 
to St. John, the laſt and extremeſt perſecution of the faithful ſervants of Chriſt, and 
41 | which ſhould precede the fatal downfal of Babylon; from that time, bleſſed are the dead 

© which die in the Lord; that is, conſidering the extremity, and the cruel circumſtances 


ap- | >> of this laſt and ſevereſt perſecution, we may, from that time forward, reckon thoſe 


the | ; I. my explication of theſe words I told you, that they are, in the general ſenſe 


her | © who are already dead \roppotng that they died in the Lord) to be very happy; in that 
are | they do not live to ſee and ſuffer thoſe grievous things, which then will befall che 
the | faithful ſervants of God. 


In my former diſcourſe, I conſidered the words according to the general intention of 
noſe | © them, abſtracting from the particular occaſion upon which they were ſpoken, endea- 

* vouring to ſet forth the happy eſtate of good men after this life, from the two reaſons 
chat and grounds mentioned in the text, namely, becauſe they reſt from their labours, and 


bed © © becauſe their works do follow, or accompany and go along with them; which two parti- 

obeſe Þ culars conſtitute the happineſs of the future ſtate. 

their |} That which farther remains, and to which I now proceed, is to make ſome inferences 

artet from what I have ſaid upon this ſubject. And in doing this, I ſhall have an eye on the 
= ſpecial occaſion of the words, as well as on their general intention. And the inferences 
= ſhall be theſe following: 


= Firſt, If thoſe that die in the Lord are at reſt from their labours and pains ; then 
the text concludes directly againſt the feigned Purgatory of the church of Rome, which 
ſuppoſeth a great number of thoſe that die in the Lord, and have obtained eternal re- 
| demption by him from hell, not to paſs immediately into happineſs ; but to be detained 
in the ſuburbs of hell, in great pain and torment, till their, ſouls be purged, and the 


debt of temporary puniſhment, to which they are liable, be ſome way or other paid 
oft and diſcharged. | Secondly, 


Let us then, as the Apoſtle to the Hebrews exhorts, chap. 6. 11, 12. Every one of 
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Secondly, Here is a mighty encouragement to piety and virtue, to conſider, that all 
the good we do in this world will accompany us into the other. - F 

Thirdly, It is a great encouragement to patience under the ſufferings and perſecution, | 
which attend good men in this world; that how heavy and grievous ſoever they are at 
preſent, they will end with this life, and we ſhall then re/? from all our labours, 

Fourthly, The conſideration of the extreme ſufferings of Chriſtians in the laſt time, 
and which perhaps are not far from us, ſhould render us very indifferent to life, and al 
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the enjoyments of it, ſo as even to eſteem it a particular grace and favour of God, to be ; 
talen away from the evil to come, and by death to prevent (if he ſees it good) thoſe r. 
tremities of ſufferings, which ſeem to be haſtening upon the world. = : 
I. If thoſe that die in the Lord are at reſt from all their labours and pains; then thi 3 ( 
text concludes directly aginſt the feigned purgatory of the church of Rome, which ſup- = 1 
poſeth a great number, yea, the far greateſt part of thoſe that die in the Lord, ai « 
have obtained eternal redemption by him from hell, not to paſs immediately into ha-. 
pineſs, but to be detained ſomewhere (they are not certain where, but moſt probabl If 
in the ſuburbs of hell) in great pain and torment, equal in degree to that of hell, and di. , 
fering only in duration; I ſay, to be detained there, till their ſouls be purged from tte . 
defilements they have contracted in this world, and the debt of temporary puniſhment, | t. 
to which they are liable, be ſome way or other paid off and diſcharged. 5 
They ſuppoſe indeed ſome very few holy men to be ſo perfect at their departure : 17. 
of this life; that they do immediately, and without any ſtop, paſs into heaven becauſe is 
they need no purgation ; and thoſe likewiſe who ſuffer martyrdom, becauſe they « 
diſcharge their debt of temporary puniſhments here: But the generality of Chriſtians re 
who die in the Lord, they ſuppoſe ſo imperfect, as to ſtand in need of being purgedh| tl 
fire, and accordingly that they are derained a longer or ſhorter time, as their debt d CC 
temporary puniſhments is greater or leſs. | | th 
And indeed they have a very conſiderable and ſubſtantial reaſon, to exempt as fey} 
as poſſibly they can from going to purgatory; becauſe the more they put in fear of goin} ar 
thither, the market of indulgences riſeth the higher, and the profit thence accruing to} of 
the pope's coffers; and the more and greater legacies will be left to the prieſts, to hin fo 


their ſaying of maſſes, for the delivery of ſouls out of the place of torments: For though | 1 


the prayers of /7:ends and relations will contribute ſomething to this; yet nothing dos of 
the buſineſs ſo effectually, as the maſſes and prayers of prieſts to that end. th 
But how is it then that St. John ſays, that thoſe that die in the Lord are happy, be.“ © th: 
cauſe they reſt from their labours; if ſo be the far greateſt part of thoſe who die in th} cos 
Lord are ſo far from reſting from their labours, that they enter into far greater pain | 7 
and torments, than ever they endured in this world? And therefore Bellarmine, thut the 
their doctrine of purgatory may receive no prejudice from this Zext, would have fron | 2101 
henceforth, in the text, to be dated from the day of judgment; when he ſuppoſeth the 
pains of purgatory will be at an end. But why from henceforth ſhould take date from F we 
the day of judgment, he can give no reaſon, but only to ſave purgatory from being | in 
condemned by this text, For St. John plainly ſpeaks of the happineſs of thoſe tha | © 
ſhould die after that time (whatever it be) which he there deſcribes; but that tim! 4 the 
cannot be he day of judgment, becauſe none ſhall die after that time. Juſt thus Eis bea 
(one of their moſt learned commentators) deals with another text, which by the gene- for 
rality of their writers is urged as a plain proof of purgatory; he ſhall be ſaved ; yet j ſen 
as by fire: Upon which he ſays, If is ſufficient that there is nothing in this text | na; 
againſt purgatory, Sufficient, for what? Not to prove purgatory, as they generally kin 
pretend from this text, but to ſave it harmleſs from it; as if we had pretended that f 
this text makes againſt it. to c 
But there are others that make againſt it with a witneſs. Not only the perpetual fi- þ | bet, 

lence of ſcripture about it, when there are ſo many fair occaſions of ſpeaking of it; asin Þ = SO 
the Parable of the rich man and Lazarus, where the future ſtate is ſo particularly de- | wht 
ſcribed, and yet no mention made, nor the leaſt intimation given of this third ſtate: Þ * by 1 
But beſides the ſilence of ſcripture about it, there are ſeveral paſſages utterly inconſiſtent Þ e, 
with it; as namely, St. Paul's diſcourſe in the beginning of the fifth chapter of the ſecond Wh 
epiſtle to the Corinthians, where he plainly declares the aſſurance he had, that all ſin- Othe 
cere Chriſtians, ſo ſoon as they quit the body, do paſs into happineſs: For we bn bur 
(fays he) that if our earthly houſe of this tabernacle were diſſolved; we have a building of ther 
God, a houſe not made wu hands, eternal in the heavens. The plain maine 0 _ 
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which is, that ſo ſoon as we quit the one, we ſhall paſs into the other. And this conſi- 
deration, he tells us, made Chriſtians weary of this world, and willing to die; ver. 2. 


For in this we groan earneſtly, defiring to be cloathed upon with our houſe, which is 


from heaven ; and ver. 4. For we that are m this tabernacle do groan, being burdened. 
But had Chriſtians believed, that the greateſt part of them, when they left the body, were 
to go into purgatory, to be terribly tormented there; they would not have been in 
ſuch haſte to die; but would have protracted the time as long as they could, and have 
contentedly born the burden of this earthly tabernacle, rather than to quit it, for 
a condition a thouſand times more intolerable. But St. Paul expreſly fays, that 
Chriſtians knew the contrary ; and that as ſoon as ever they went out of the body they 
ſhould be happy, and wth the Lord; and that this gave them courage againſt the fears 
of death; ver. 6. Therefore we are always confident, S2ppoyles By waylole, bono igitur animo 


fumus ; Therefore wwe are always 0 good courage, knowing that whilſt we are at home 


in the body, wwe are abſent from the Lord; and ver. 8. We are of good courage, I ſay, 
and willing rather to be abſent from the body, and preſent with the Lord. The plain 


ſenſe of which is, that Chriſtians were willing rather to die than to live; becauſe 


they knew, that ſo ſoon as they /ef# the body and departed this life, they ſhould be 
” preſent with the Lord. But now if the doctrine of purgatory be true, this whole 
= reaſoning of St. Paul proceeds upon a groſs miſtake ; and therefore I am certain it 
is not true: And ſo does the voice from heaven here in the text; bleſſed are the dead 
® celich die in the Lord, that they may reſt from their labours : For there is no reaſon to 


* reſtrain the general expreſſion, that die in the Lord, only to the martyrs ; for though 
they are certainly included, and 


| perhaps primarily intended in it ; yet this phraſe 
comprehends all thoſe who die in the faith of Chrift, and is moſt frequently fo uſed in 


the New Teſtamenr, 


But let this ſuffice to have been ſpoken of this matter; eſpecially ſince biſhop Fiſber 
and ſeveral of their own learned writers, do ſo frankly acknowledge, that their doctrine 


of purgatory hath no ſufficient ground in ſcripture. Other reaſons I grant they have 


for it, which make them very loth to quit it; it is a very profitable doctrine, and 
therefore they have taken care ro have it more abundantly confirmed, by apparitions 


of ſouls from the dead, than any other doctrine whatſoever. In ſhort, how little ſoever 
they can fay for it, it is in vain to go about toperſuade them to part with it. Demetrius 
” the filverſmith argued as well as he could for his goddeſs Diana, from the univer/al 
® conſent of the world in the worſhip of her; the great goddeſs Diana, whom all Aſia, and 


the world worſhippeth. But his truſty argument to his workmen was, Hs, ye know 
that by this craft we have our wealth, and this our craft is in danger to be ſet at 
nought. ; f | 

II. Here is a mighty encouragement to piety and virtue, to conſider that all the good 


we do in this world will accompany us into the other. Bleſſed are the dead which die 
in the Lord; for their works accompany them. 


When we come to die, we can call nothing our own but the good works which by 
the grace of God we have been enabled to do in this life. Thele will ſtick by us, and 
bear us company into the other world, when we ſhall be ſtript of all other things, and 


forced to part from them, whether we will or no. Our riches and our honours, our 
© ſenſual pleaſures and delights will all take their leave of us, when we leave this world; 
; nay, many times they do not accompany us fo far as the grave, but leave us very un- 


Fry kindly and unſeaſonably, when we have the greateſt need and uſe of them. 


There is one way indeed, whereby we may ſecure our riches, and make ſure friends 


to our ſelves of them, by laying them out in charity. By this means we may ſend them 
before us, and conſign them over to another world, to make way for our reception there. 
So our Lord aſſures us, Luke 12. 33. that by giving alms we provide ourſeFves bags 


dich wax not old, a treaſure in the heavens which faileth not; and, Luke 16. g. that 


by this way we may make to our ſelves friends of the mammon of unrighteouſneſs ; that when 
ve fail, they may receive us into everlaſting habitations. The mammon of unrighteouſneſs, 


nat is that? It is what the ſcripture elſewhere calls deceitful riches ; becauſe in 


| Other ways, in which men commonly lay them out, they turn to no certain account, 


them in charity, to the relief of the poor and perſecuted, we make ſure frien 


E _ and conſign the effects of them to our certain benefit and advantage in another 
World. 


but one way or other do deceive and fruſtrate our expectation: by e of 
s of 


And 
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And as charity, ſo likewiſe all other graces and virtues are that good part that can- 
not be taken away from us. All the good actions that we do in this life, will go with 
us to the grave, and bear us company into the other world, and will ſtand by us, when 
we come to appear before our Judge, and thro' the merits of our bleſſed Saviour will pro- 
cure for us, at the hands of a gracious and merciful God, a moſt ample and eternal reward, 

And what an encouragement is this to holineſs and virtue, to conſider that it will be 
all our own another day, and turn to our unſpeakable advantage at our great account! 
To be aſſured, that whoever ſerves God faithfully, lays up ſo much treaſure for himſelf, 
which he may take along with him into the other world; and does provide for himſelf 
laſting comforts and faithful companions, which will never leave him nor forſake him; 


a happineſs large as his deſires, and durable and immortal as his ſoul ! 


Let us then do all the good that poſſibly we can, whiſſt we have opportunity: Let 
us ſerve God induſtriouſly, and with all our might, knowing that no good action that 
we do ſhall be loſt and fall to the ground, that no grace and virtue that we practiſe in 


this life, nor any degree of them, ſhall loſe their reward. If we faithfully improve the 
talents which are committed to us; to our maſter's advantage; when he comes to call 
us to an account, and finds that we have done ſo, we ſhall not fail to receive both his 
approbation and reward. And what a comfort will it be to any one of us, to hear | 
thoſe bleſſed words from the mouth of our Lord; well done thou good and faithful ſer. | 
vant, thou haſt been faithful in a little, J will make thee ruler over much; enter | 
thou into the joy of thy Lord We ſhall not need to plead our ſervices to him, and put | 
him in mind of them : Our Judge himſelf will celebrate our good deeds upon the | 
theatre of the world, and commemorate them to our advantage; and interpret every | 

ood office we have done, to any of his poor and afflicted members, as if it had been a | 


kindneſs immediately done to himſelf. So our Lord repreſents the proceedings of the 


great Judge and King of the world, in the great day of recompence, Matth. 25. 34, 


Then ſhall the king ſay unto them on his right hand, come ye bleſſed of my Father, 
znherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was an Þ 
hungred, and ye gave me meat: I was thirſty, and ye gave me drink : I was a tra-. 
ger, and ye took me in: naked, and ye clathed me: I was ſick, and ye viſited me: | 


J was in priſon, and ye came unto me. Then ſhall the righteous anſwer him, ſay: 


ing, Lord when ſaw we thee in any of theſe circumſtances ; hungry, or thirſty, or | 


ſtranger, or naked, or fick, or in priſon, and miniſtred unto thee ? And the hin 


ſhall anfiver and ſay unto them, verily T ſay unto you, in as much as ye have dm |þ - 


it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Who woull 
not be ambitious and glad to ſerve ſuch a prince, who will ſo benignly interpret, and 


ſo bountifully reward the leaſt ſervice we do to him ! 
III. The conſideration of this ſhould likewiſe be a great argument and ſupport to out 


patience, under all thoſe evils, and ſufferings, and perſecutions, which many times attend 


good men in this world. They are for the preſent perhaps very heavy and grievous: 
but there is a time ſhortly coming, when we ſhall be at eaſe, and perfectly freed from 


them; when we ſhall find re/t from our labour; and ſufferings ; when we ſhall enter int 


peace, and reſt in our beds, every one walking in his uprightneſs ; that is, reaping the com- 
fort and enjoying the reward of his ſincerity towards God, and conſtant ſuffering for 


his cauſe and truth. And therefore it is well ſaid of a good man, bleſſed be God that ur 
are to die; becauſe to good men, that is a certain remedy of all the evils of this life 
and will unqueſtionably put an end to them. The grave is a place of reſt, and di- 
charge from all trouble, as Fob elegantly deſcribes it, chap. 3. 17, 18, 19, There tit 
wicked ceaſe from troubling : there the weary be at reſt. There the priſoners reſt togetler, 
they hear not the voice of the oppreſſor. The ſmall and the great are there, and it 
ſervant 1s free from his maſter. 

So ſoon as we enter into the other world, we are ſecure againſt the purſuit and danger 
of all thoſe evils which afflicted us in this world; and nothing will remain but the joy- 
ful remembrance of our ſufferings, and the plentiful reward of our conſtancy and pati 
ence under them. And the more our tribulations and perſecutions have abounded, che 
greater will our comfort and happineſs then be, which (ſaith St. Paul) is a manift 
token, a clear demonſtration, of the righteous judgment of God, that ye may be account? 

worthy of the kingdom of God, for which ye alſo ſuffer ; ſeeing it is a righteous this 
with God, to recompence to you who are troubled, reſt with us, when the Lord Jeu 


ſhall be revealed from heaven with his mighty Angels, 2 Theſ. 1. 5, 6, 7. W. 1 
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Iv. The conſideration of the extreme ſufferings, which are to fall upon the faithful 
© (orvants of Chriſt in the laſt times, and which ſeem now to be begun in the world, ſhould 
make us very contented to leave this world, and glad of any fair opportunity and ex- 
cole, to take our leave of it, and to be out of the reach and danger of thoſe violent 
and more than humane temptations, with which our faith and conſtancy may be aſſailed: 
nay, to eſteem it a particular grace and favour of God to us, to be talen away from the 
evil to come, and to prevent (if God ſees it good) thoſe extremities of ſuffering which 
are coming upon the world. 
” Theſe ſeem now to be begun in ſome part of it: They in our neighbour nation have 
a bitter cup put into their hands; a cup of aſtoniſhment to all thoſe that hear of it. 
Whether this be that laſt and extreme perſecution ſpoken of here by St. John, I ſhall 
not pretend poſitively to determine. Ir is plainly diſtinguiſh'd in the vions, from that 
under the fir/t beaſt, deſcribed Rev. 13. from verſe the firſt to ver. 11. and chap. 17. 
there is a deſcription of the beaſt upon which the woman ſitteth, on whoſe forehead 
3s a name written, Myſtery, Babylon the Great t And his beaſt is there ſaid to have 
even heads and ten borns, which are thus explain'd by St. John, chap. 17. 9g, 10. 
| And here is the mind which hath wiſdom; the ſeven heads are ſeven mountains upon 
 Zaobich the woman ſitteth; and there are ſeven kings, that is (as is generally agreed by 
' Interpreters) a ſucceſſion of ſeven governments: And ver. 12, 13, 14. And the ten 
horns which thou ſaweſt are ten kings which have received no kingdoms as yet; but 
receive power as kings one hour with the beaſt. T heſe have one mind, and ſhall give 
| "their power and ſtrength unto the beaſt ; and ſhall make war with the lamb. And 
wer. 18. And the woman which thou ſaweſt, is that great city which reigneth over 
"the kings of the earth. 
So that his beaſt is plainly the Roman empire; and the woman that ſitteth upon ber, 
is the great city ſtanding upon ſeven mountains, which reigneth over the kings of 
the earth; which can be no other than Rome, as is agreed by interpreters on all 
des. Bellarmine (l. 2. c. 2. de Rom. Pontif.) confeſſeth that St. Jobn in the Revela- 
tions every where calleth Rome, Babylon, as Tertullian (faith he) hath noted, and as is 
' plain from chap. 17. where Babylon is ſaid to be ſeated on ſeven mountains, and to have 
2 er over the kings of the earth : There being no other city than Rome, which in 
) | the time of St. Jobn had dominion over the kings of the earth; and that Rome was 
built upon ſever hills is famous. Thus much Bellarmine acknowledgeth, conſtrained 
"3 | by the force of truth; and for another ſmall reaſon ; namely, becauſe St. Peter 
My writes his ficſt epiſtle from Babylon, by which if Rome be not meant, they have 
ano proof from ſcripture, that St. Peter was ever there. | 
Indeed they of the church of Rome would have it to be only Rome Pagan. But that 
cannot be; becauſe cis beaſt, after his laſt head was wounded to death, and his deadly 
wound was healed, and power given him to continue two and forty months, or (as it is 
ed | "elſewhere expreſs'd) twelve hundred ſixty days; that is, in the prophetick ſtyle, ſo ma- 
Dy years; and likewiſe becauſe it was not to begin till the ten kingdoms, into which the 


ron Roman empire upon its diſſolution was divided, were ſet up; which was not till after 
im | the weſtern empire was overthrown and deſtroyed by the Goths and Vandals. And 
om- Laſtly, becauſe this is that Rome or Babylon, which ſhould finally be deſtroyed, and caſt 
fer s a milſtone into the bottom of the ſea, never to riſe again; which is yet to come. And 
= of this beaſt it is ſaid, that he ſhould make war with the ſaints, and overcome them, 


| chap. I 3. Ver. 7. that 18, that he ſhould raiſe a long and great perſecution againſt them 
dic hich ſhould try their faith and patience; ver. 10. Here is the patience, and the faith 


e te 4 the ſaints. The beaſt then with ten horns muſt be Rome, governing the ten kingdoms, 
72 into which the Roman empire was broken; and this can be nothing elſe but Rome 


Papal, to which the ten kings are ſaid to give their power, and to which they were in a 

moſt ſervile manner ſubject for ſeveral ages, as is plain from hiſtory. 

anger ; And to confirm this, it is very obſervable, that the ancient fathers generally agree 
0% chat har which hindered the revealing of the wicked one (ſpoken of by St. Paul. 2 Theſſ. 


all. 2. 7, 8.) was the Roman empire; and that being removed, the man of fin or Anti- 
d, the cet was to ſucceed in its room. I ſhall produce a few teſtimonies to this purpoſe, 
if} but very remarkable ones. Tertullian expounding what St. Paul means by Him that 
hun 


| 1 bat but the Reman ſtate, which being broken into ten kings, ſhall bring on Anti- 
Feſ c? And then the wicked one ſhall be revealed. And in his Apalegy he gives this 
ol. IM. 2 reaſon, 


vb holdeth or letteth, hath theſe words, Quis niſi Romanus ſtatus, &c. Who is © 


170 | [he Bleſſedneſs of, &c. Serm. XXVI F 


reaſon, why the Chriſtians ſhould pray for the Roman emperors, and the whole tu, 
of the empire; becauſe the greateſt miſtbief hanging over the world, is hinder'd by jj 
continuance of it. St. Chryſoſtom ſpeaking of that which hinders the revelation of |, 
I} man of ſin; this ſays he) can be no other than we Roman empire: for as long ,, 
| that ſtands, he dares not ſhew himſelf ; but upon the vacancy or ceaſing of that, he fh 
aſſume to himſelf” both the power of God and man. St. Auſtin, in his book de yy; 
| Dei, no man (ſays he) doubts, but that the ſucceſſor to the Roman emperor in Rog, | 
ſhall be the man of fin; and we know who hath ſucceeded him. | 
| But now after this, another beaſt is repreſented coming out of the earth; not ſuc. 
| ceeding in the place of the fir/t beaſt, but appearing during his continuance, ver, 1 
| and he hath theſe remarkable characters, by which he may be known. 
1. He is (aid to have but two horns ; by which, according to the interpretation d 
| the tex horns, ſignifying the ten kingdoms, into which the Roman empire after its di 
ſolution ſhould be divided, we are in all reaſon to underſtand two of theſe kingdom, d 
which His beaſt, whoever he be, ſhall be poſſeſſed. | 
2. He is ſaid to be lite a Lamb, but to ſpeak like a Dragon; that is, to pretend ay! 
make a ſhe of great lenity and mildneſs, in his proceedings; but that really he ſhall}; 
very cruel. It ſhall be pretended, that he does all without violence, and without arm 
but he hall ſpeak as a Dragon, that is, in truth ſhall exerciſe great force and cruely;! 
either alluding to the cruelty of the dragon, literally ſo called; or perhaps prophe.! 7 
| cally pointing at @ particular fort of armed ſoldiers, called by that name of dragon 7 
| as we according to the French Pronunciation call them, dragoons, 
A 3. He ſhall ariſe during the continuance of the firſt beaſt, and engage in his cauk} = 
but the firſt beaſt ſhall only ſtand by and look on, ver. 12. and he exerciſeth all 
i! power of the firſt beaſt, before him, and cauſeth the earth and them that dwell thn 
in, to worſhip the beaſt, whoſe deadly wound was healed; plainly declaring, that 4 
| perſecution ſhould not immediately ariſe from the fir/# beaſt, which is ſaid 7o cf 
4 out of the ſea, which in this prophecy denotes the fate eccleſiaſtical; but from 
1 ſecond beaſt, which comes out of the earth, and denotes the temporal power. But 1 
1998 all this ought to be acted in the fight of the firſt beaſt, and in his behalf to cam 
| men to worſhip him. = 
4 4. That he ſhall be remarkable for cauſing fire to come down from heaven i 
1 earth, in a wonderful manner, to the great terror and amazement of men; ver 
| And he doeth great wonders; ſo that he maketh fire to come down from heaven on ti 


* * * 
r * * 8 


9 earth in the fight of men. 
a 5. That he, would interdict all thoſe, who would not worſhip the beaft, all cf 
| | merce with humane ſociety, the exerciſe of civil trades and profeſſions ; ver. y] 
it And he cauſeth, that no man might buy or ſell, ſave be that had the mark of the bead. 
1 6. And /aftly, (which ſeems to be the moſt peculiar and characteriſtical note of:þ t! 
| j the reſt) that his number ſhould be 666, that is, (as moſt of the ancients underſta 7 
| it) that the numeral letters of a certain word or name ſhould, being computed, amous > 
! | to that number. And it is expreſly ſaid to be the number of a man. Ver. 18. Let li 
'9 that hath underſtanding count the number of the beaſt ; for it is the number of a nu 
Ci And in the verſe before, it is ſaid to be e number of his name. 


j Now to whom all theſe characters do agree, and eſpecially the laſt, concerning 
; | number of his name, I ſhall not preſume to conjecture ; much leſs poſitively to dete 
. mine, whether he be now in being; becauſe it is ſaid to require a particular wiſdon 
P and underſtanding to find it out. Here is wiſdom ; let him that hath underſtanding cui 
140 the number of the beaſt. However the event, when the thing is fully accompliſnd . 
Il will clearly diſcover it. Thus much is certain, that this extreme perſecution, whe? w1 
| ever it ſhall be, will forerun the final deſtruction of Babylon, which will not then K (&! 
far off. And concerning this it is that St. John ſpeaks, chap. 14. 12. when he fe the 
bere is the patience of the ſaints, here are they that keep the commandments of God, d, ver 
the faith of Feſus. And then he immediately adds, as it is in the exe, and 1 buff han 
a doice from heaven, ſaying unto me, Write, bleſſed are the dead that die in the Lim che 
from henceforth : Yea, ſaith the Spirit, that they may reſt from their labours; and tb © 
works do accompany them. Thus much may ſuffice to have been ſpoken on this text! ab 
14 
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S E RM ON XXVII. 


The Vanity and Wickedneſs of Honouring dead 
Saints, and Perſecuting the Living. 


LUKE Xi. 49, 50, 51. 


1 Therefore alſo ſaid the Wiſdom of God, I will ſend them prophets and 
* Apoſtles, and ſome of them they ſhall ſlay and perſecute : That the 
blood of all the prophets, which was ſhed from the foundation of the 


: ] 5 world, may be required of this generation; from the blood of Abel, unto 
„tze blood of Zacharias, which periſhed between the altar and the tem- 
„ple: verily I ſay unto you, it ſhall be required of this generation. 
ma} 


our Saviour againſt the hypocriſy of the /cr1bes and phariſees, of which he 
gives many inſtances; and this among the reſt for one, that they pretended a 
bh great honour and reſpec for the righteous men, and prophets of former ages, 
ber, = whom their fathers had perſecuted and lain ; but yet were of the ſame ſpirit and tem- 
thi 2 per, and as ready to perſecute good men, as their fathers were. They raiſed indeed 
Ci 1 ſtately monuments to the memory of choſe ſaints and martyrs, and adorned them with 
great art and coſt, and it is likely made a great ſhew of eſteem and veneration for them: 
= bur all this while they were of the ſame diſpoſition with their fathers, and bare the ſame 
m. implacable hatred and malice againſt the prophets and righteous men who then lived 

among them, (yea againſt 7hat great prophet, whom God had ſent into the world, 
= Teſus the Son of God) which their fathers did againſt the good men of heir times. And 


of = 1 H E latter part of this chapter is a very ſharp, but juſt znve&ve, made by 


n of 

1. U 3 tho' they diſclaimed the wickedneſs and cruelty of their fathers, with never ſo much 

nib © zeal and vehemency ; yet for all that, they were ready to do the ſame things. Now this 
Was ſo groſs and odious a piece of hypocriſie in them, that our Saviour doth with great 

co reaſon denounce fo ſevere a wo againſt them: wo wnto you ; for ye build the ſepulchres 


rh / the prophets, and your fathers killed them. Truly ye bear witneſs, that ye allow the 

| © deeds of your fathers ; for they indeed killed them, and ye build their fepulchres. And 
| = then it follows; therefore alſo ſaid the wiſdom of God, I will ſend them prophets and 

® Apoſtles, and ſome of them they ſhall flay and perſecute : that the blood of all the pro- 
IE phets, which was ſhed from the foundation of the world, may be required of this ge- 
nmeralion; from the blood of Abel, to the blood of Zacharias, which periſhed between 
© the altar and the temple, | 


= you, for ye build the ſepulchres of the prophets, and your fathers killed them. Truly ye 
bear witneſs, that ye allow the deeds of your fathers: for they indeed killed them, and 
| ye build their ſepulchres. The force of this reaſoning, is at firſt ſight not eaſy to be 
diſcerned; and therefore expoſitors have gone ſeveral ways to explain it. 
Some comparing this with the parallel places in St. Matthew's Goſpel (chap. 23. 29.) 
$ will not have our Saviour to mean, that by building the ſepulchres of the prophets they 
expreſs d their approbation of their fathers killing them. They did indeed geſtify by 
their uſage of the righteous men that liv'd amongſt themſelves, that they wee of the 
very fame temper and ſpirit, which their fathers had been of; and? that they would 
have done juſt as their fathers did, if they had been in the ſame circumſtances with 
wdhkeir fathers ; fo that hey were witneſſes to themſelves (as it is in St. Matthew) that they 
vere children of: them which killed the prophets; they owned themſelves their chil- 
dien by deſcent, and their actions witneſſed that they were their children alſo in 
reſeinblance; nay, (as it is there farther intimated) they ſeem'd reſolv'd to fill up the mea- 
| ſure of their fathers : tho' all this while they pretended not to approve their fathers be- 
. wy OK | haviour ; 


There are conſiderable difficulties in both theſe paſſages. As to the former, wo unto - 
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haviour; and therefore whilſt they were building the tombs of the prophets, and garniſh. 
ing the ſepulchres of the righteous, they ſaid, if we had been in the days of our father, 
we would not have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. And the in- 
terpreters that go this way do accordingly render theſe words of St. Luke ; not as they 
are in our tranſlation, ye bear witneſs, that ye allow the deeds of your fathers ; but, ye 


bear witneſs, and ye allow (or, are well pleaſed with) the deeds of your fathers ; that ls, 
ye own that they were your fathers, who did theſe things; and tho' you do not in 
words allow what they did, yet your inward tempers and diſpoſitions (whether you 
know it or no) are the very ſame with theirs, which you too plainly 7e/ify by your 
actions; fo that when you build the ſepulchres of the prophets, you only expole the de- 


ceitfulneſs and hypocriſy of your hearts, your pretenſes and your actions directly con- 


tradicting each other. Thus ſome expoſitors give the ſenſe of this paſſage. 


But others think, that our Saviour intended ſomewhat more, in St. Luke, namely t | 


retott upon them the honour which they ſeemed to do to the prophets, in building te. 


murdered Ariſtobulus, made a magnificent funeral for him; or as the Roman hiſtorian 
ſay of Caracalla, tho' he hated all good Men, whilſt they were alive, yet he would pre- 


tend to honour them, when they were dead. This ſome think our Saviour intended in 
theſe words, truly ye bear witneſs, that ye allow the deeds of your fathers : for they | 
indeed killed them, and ye build their ſepulchres ; as if he had ſaid, hereby ye teſtify, | 
that ye allow and like very well what your fathers did to the Prophets. Accord- | 
ing to which latter expoſition, there ſeems to be more force and pe ſharpneſs in | 

age of the righteous | 
men of their own times; but moreover making them, by their building the tombs, | 
and garniſhing the ſepulchres of the ancient prophets, to become as it were acceſſaries 


our Saviour's reproof; as not only charging them with the ill u 


to the murder of them. 


But leaving this digreſſion, I now proceed to that which I primarily intended; 
namely, Firſt, to explain the following words, which I have choſen as my preſent ſub- 


ject, and then to make ſome obſervations upon them. 


Therefore alſo ſaid the wiſdom of God, I will fend them prophets and Apoſtles, and 


ſome of them they ſhall lay and perſecute ; that the blood of all the prophets which was ſhed 
rom the foundation 


Abel to the blood of 
Jay unto you, it ſhall be required of this generation. 

There are three conſiderable difficulties in the words, which I ſhall endeavour to 
explain to you. | 

I. What is here meant by the wiſdom of God. 

II. Who this Zacharias was, here mentioned by our Saviour; from the Eood of Abe. 
unto the blood of Zacharias, who periſhed between the altar and the temple. 


III. In what ſenſe, and with what reaſon and juſtice it is here threaten'd, that th | 4 


Blood of all the prophets and righteous men, ſhed from the foundation of the world, ſhoull he 
required of that generation. | 

I. What is here meant by the wiſdom sf God. Therefore alſo ſaid the wiſdom of Gu, 
I will fend them prophets and Apoſtles, &. In St. Matthew our Saviour ſpeaks this in his 
own name, wherefore behold I ſend unto you prophets : For which reaſon ſome think, 
that by the wiſdom of God, our Saviour here deſign'd himſelf; as if he had ſaid, there- 
fore I, who am the wiſdom of God, declare unto you. But this is not very probable, 


our Saviour no where elfe in the Goſpel ſpeaking of himſelf, in any ſuch ſtyle; cho 
St. Paul calls him the 


power of God, and the wiſdom of God. Others think that our Saviour 
here refers to ſome prophecy of the Old Teſtament, to this purpoſe ; therefore tht 
zorſdom of God bath Jard, that is, the holy ſpirit of Wiſdom, which inſpired the prophetsin 
the Old Teſtament. But this conceit is utterly without ground; for we find no ſuch 
paſſage, nor any thing to that Senſe, in any of the prophets of the Old Teſtament. 
But the moſt plain and ſimple interpretation is this, therefore hath the Wiſdom 0 God 
ſaid, that is, the moſt wife God hath determined to ſend among you ſuch wept New 
and holy men, and I foreſee that ye will thus abuſe them, and thereby bring wrath and 
deſtruction upon r And whereas our Saviour ſays in St. Matthew, behold [ 
ſend unto you prophets ; it is very probable, he ſpeaks in God's name, and that it is to 


ſepulcbres as an argument that they rejoiced in their death; ſeeing they were ſo well | 
content to be at the charge of a monument for them; like Herod who when he had 


be underſtood, behold, ſays God, T fend unto you, And this phraſe of the wiſdom f 


God, 


the world, may be required of this generation; from the Blood of | 
acharias, which periſhed between the altar and the temple : verih 
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x the moſt wiſe God, 1s very agreeable to other forms of ſpeech, which we meet 
5 on ſe Jana e as, dicit norma judicii, the rule of judgment ſays, that is, 
= be moſt juſt and righteous God; which ſerves very well to explain the phraſe in the 
text, therefore ſaith the wiſdom of God, I will ſend them prophets and A hi 


les. 
By Apoſtles 1s here meant, all ſorts of divine meſſengers : For ſo St. Matthew expreſ- 


ſeth it, 1 ſend unto you prophets, and wiſe men, and ſcribes; that is, ſeveral holy and 
E Ns 8. na eek. with all ſorts of divine gifts; prophets, and wiſe men, and 
4 ſcribes, which were the moſt glorious and admired titles among the Ferws. 

And ſome of them they ſhall flay and perſecute. St, Matthew expreſſeth it more par- 


75 ticularly, ſome of them ye ſhall kill and crucify; as it was afterwards fulfilled in the 


5 two James s, and Stephen, who were ſlain by them, and in Simon the ſon of Cleophas, 
and before him in Jeſus the Son of God, who were crucified ; and ſome of them ye ſhall 
© ſcourge in your ſynagogues, as we read they did to Peter and Fohn ; and perſecute them 
From city to city, as they did Paul and Barnabas. The ſending of theſe meſſengers of 
God among the Jews, and this ill uſage of them, the all-wiſe and all-knowing God 
had determined and foreſeen. 
II. Who this Zacharias was, here mentioned by our Saviour. And there are ſo many 
of them (no leſs than four of this name) to whom it may with ſome probability be 
applied, but eſpecially to two of them, that it is very hard to determine which of 
them our Saviour means. Three Zacharias are mentioned in ſcripture, and one more 
in the hiſtory of To/epbus. 
There was Zacharias the father of John the Baptiſt; but whoſe ſon he was we do 
not read; and though of his death the ſcripture is ſilent, _ there are two traditions 
about it; one that he was ſlain by Herod's officers, becauſe he would not tell where his 
fon, John the Baptiſt was, when Herod ſent for him. But the credit of this relies upon 
very doubtful authors. The other is mentioned by ſeveral of the fathers, and the ſub- 
ſtance of it is briefly this; that there being a place in the femple, where the virgins by 
themſelves uſed to pray, the virgin Mary coming to that place to pray among the vir- 
gins, was forbidden, becauſe ſhe had had a child; and that Zacharias for maintaining 
CG virginity, was ſet upon and killed between the temple and the altar. But this tra- 
dition is rejected by St. Zerome; and, I doubt there is little ground for it, 
* Zacharias, one of the lefler prophets, was the ſon of Barachias, which agrees ſo far 
with St. Matthew's deſcription of hin: But there is no mention in ſcripture that he 
Was /lain; nor could he well be in the temple, which was but building in his time; 
though the author of the Targum ſays, that Zacharias the ſon of Ido, was flain by the 
Jeros in the houſe of the Lord's ſanctuary, on the day of the propitiation; becauſe he 
admoniſhed them not to do evil before the Lord. Now Zacharias the ſon of Bara- 
ehias, was the grandſon of Ido; but yer, I think this was only lapſe of memory, and 
that he means Zachary in the Chronicles, who was ſlain by Foaſh. 
And he is the third Zacharias I mention'd, 2 Chron. 24.21. who as he was reproving 


o 


the people for tranſgreſſing the commandment of the Lord, was ſtoned with flones at the 


commandment of the king, in the court of the houſe of the Lord. And this our Saviour 
ſeems more particularly to reflect upon, immediately after the fext; O eruſalem, 
Feruſalem, thou that ſtoneſt the prophets, &c. Now this one would think was certainly 


the perſon intended by our Saviour, and fit to be mentioned with Abel, whoſe blood is 
5 ſaid to have cried to the Lord. For of Zacharias it is likewiſe ſaid, that when he died, 


be ſaid, the Lord look upon it and require it. And Drufius cites a Jewiſh writer, ſpeak- 
ing thus by way of complaint againſt the Jewiſb nation; becauſe in the midſt of thee fell 


che prieſts of the Lord, and his prophets, and becauſe before the holy temple in the mid of 


thee was flain the godly and righteous prophet Zacharias, who lay unburied, nor did the 
earth cover his blood, but to this day it goes up and jpeaks in the midſt of thee. So that 
none could have been more fit to have been joined with Abel in this reſpect. 

Hut as probable as this looks, there are two very great objections againſt it. One is, 
chat St. Matthew calls the Zacharias ſpoken of by our Saviour, the fon of Barachias; 
whereas this Zacharias ſlain by Foaſh, was the ſon of Feboiada; And tho' it be ver 
i conſiderable, which St. ferome obſerves, that in the Hebrew or Nazarene Goſpel, it 
is Zacharias the ſon of Jeboiada; yet It is hard to rely upon that, againſt all the Greek 
copies. But a more difficult objection, in my opinion, is that our Saviour ſeems to de- 
ſign to mention the two extreams, the firſt and laſt righteous man that was ſlain, and 


between them two comprehended the good men of all ages, that were perſecuted and 


lain; 
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from the foundation of the world, ſhould be required of that generation. Some underſtaud 


their puniſhment in the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, ſhould be ſo horrible, as if God hut; 


the main ſcope and deſign of it, and ſo conclude. 


| him not; becauſe their ways are contrary one to another, and quite of another faſhio! | 


phus tells us, in the midſt of the 7emple which agrees with our Saviour's deſcription 


lain; and if ſo, then that Zacharias in the Chronicles, who was ſlain ſo long before 
can by no means be the perſon. SY | 
There is yet a fourth Zacharias, mentioned by Joſephus, lib. 4. the ſon of Bary,, © 
(which is probably enough the ſame name with Barachias) who was the laſt remarkah), 
good man that was ſlain, immediately before the ſiege of Zeruſalem ; and that as 70%. 


” 


it, between the altar and the temple ; not the altar of incenſe, but of burnt-offering, 
which was in the outward court, before the aſcent to the temple. So that Grotius thinks 
this was the man intended by our Saviour, yet ſo that he does both allude to the hiſtory 
of the former Zacharias, and foretel the death of this. And there is but one objection 
againſt this; that our Saviour ſpeaks of this as already paſt; whom you have ſlain, 
whereas this Zacharias was not lain till after our Saviour's death. But I think that 
ſatisfactory anſwer may be given to this (v/z.) that our Saviour foretelling thoſe futur 
perſecutions, which ſhould fill up the meaſure of their fins, and bring final deftrudtiq, : 
upon them, he ſpeaks of this as already paſt, becauſe before that deſtruction ſhoul{ 
come upon them, it would be true, they had flain him: So that ſpeaking of the ver. 
geance coming upon them, well might he ſay, that upon them ſhould come the bload (| 
all the righteous men, from Abel to Zacharias, whom they had flain, &c. | 
III. The :hird difficulty remains, and that is, in what ſenſe, and with what reaſq 
and juſtice it is here threatned, that the blood of all the prophets and righteous men, ſy 
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this more ſtrictly; they ſhould be charged with ir, and formally puniſhed for it, be 
cauſe in imitating their cruel predeceſſors, they ſhould be guilty of all their cruelty, 
But there is no neceſſity of this. All that our Saviour ſeems to intend, is this, thu 


once for all arraigned them of all the righteous blood that ever had been ſhed in tl} 
world, and brought the puniſhment of it upon them; though in truth the puniſ:}| 
ment did not exceed the deſert of their own fins. And if this be the meaning of, 
there is nothing harſh and unreaſonable in it. And thus I have explained, as welle! 
can, the ſeveral difficulties in the fext. I ſhall make two or three obſervations fron! 


I. That it hath been the lot of holy and righteous men, in moſt ages of the word 
to meet with very bad uſage, to be perſecuted and flain, The devil began this wort 
early. When there were but three men in all the world, and two of them brethc; 
the one few the other, becauſe he was more righteous, and ſerved God better than k 
did. And this trade hath continued, and been practiſed more or leſs, in moſt ages an 
generations of the world, as might be deduced through the hiſtory of the Old an 
New Teſtament, and of moſt ages ſince, though the rod of the wicked hath not alua 
abode upon the back of the righteous, leſt at laſt piety ſhould be quite diſcouraged, au 
the faithful fail from among the children of men. The people and the church of Gu} 
have had many intervals of peace and proſperity ; and ſometimes for a long contin | 
ance, the favour and countenance of authority, and the powers of the world, and th 
laws of nations on their fide. | | 

But yet there is a continual enmity between the ſeed of the woman, and the ſerpitt, | — 
between the righteous and the wicked, between thoſe that ſerve God, and thoſe that jeri| 
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their principles and practices do contradict and claſh with one another; the virtus 
of good men are continually upbraiding of the bad, a living reproof and reproach »Þ 7 
them; ſo that it is no wonder, that evil men do ſo violently hate and perſecute ih 
good, and do by all means endeavour to remove out of the way thoſe who are ſo 0 Þ 7 
poſite and offenſive to them. © | 
II. We may obſerve likewiſe hence, how great a fin they are guilty of, who perl Þ 
cute the righteous, and how terrible a vengeance from God waits on them. Parti 
cular examples of this have been in all ages: but as the guilt of this fin never went _ 
higher, than at this time foretold by our Saviour, when God ſent to the Jews ſuch 1 
prophets, and wiſe men, and ſcribes, and ſuch a number of them as never upon an} BY n 
occaſion were ſent into the world, and they uſed them in that bloody and barbaro Þ# 
manner; no wonder, if the vengeance that came upon them was ſuch as never ha 
been before; and if, after they had filled up the meaſure of their fins, by crucifying i” 2 
Lord Jeſus, and perſecuting bis Apoſtles, and ſtoning and killing all the prophets ih 5 
6 were BE 
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i J bear them record, that they have a zeal of God; but not according to 
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Serm. XXVII. and Perſecuting the Living. 


were ſent unto them, the wrath of God came upon them to the utmoſt, and ſuch a terri— 
ble deſtruction from the Lord, as never befel any people; inſomuch that our Saviour, 
upon the foreſight and mention of it, forty years before it happened, could not bur 
<wcep over them, and expreſs himſelf in choſe compaſſionate words, O Feriſalem, Je— 
ruſalem, thou that killeſt the prophets, and ſtoneſt them which are ſent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thee as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings; but ye 
would not ! Behold your houſe is left unto you deſolate. 

III. From this whole paſſage of our Saviour, which I have been explaining to you, 
we may learn how vain it is for men to pretend to honour the dead ſaints, when 
they perſecute the living. This was the great hypocriſy of the Scribes and Phariſees 
among the Fews in our Saviour's time ; and is at this day of the rulers and governours 
of the Roman church among us Chriſtians; nay, they exceed the Scribes and Phariſees, 
not only in their veneration of the ancient ſaints and righteous men, but alſo, if it be 
poſſible, in their malice and cruelty towards the living. For they not only build coſt] 
monuments to their memory, which was the utmoſt the Scribes and Phariſees did, but 
they honour them with ſhrines and rich offerings, with prayers and vows to them, 
more frequent than to Almighty God himſelf, and our bleſſed Saviour; but then they 
hate and perſecute the living, with as great violence and cruelty, as ever was uſed by 
any part of mankind towards one another. *Tis true they do it under the notion of 
© hereſy; and ſo did the Scribes and Phariſees too, as St Paul witneſſeth, After the way 
- which ye call hereſy, ſo worſhip I the God of my fathers, believing all things that are 
dritten in the law and in the prophets. So they call us hereticks; though we receive 
and believe all that is written in the holy ſcriptures, only rejecting their additions, 
© whereby they would make the commandment of God of none effect. And as Rome is pa- 
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rallel with Feruſalem in many other reſpects; ſo eſpecially in the bloody perſecution 


of righteous men: And as Feruſalem is charged by our Saviour with the blood of all 
the prophets and righteous men of all ages; ſo St. John in the Revelation ſays of Rome, 
that in her was found the blood of prophets, and of ſaints, and of all that were ſlain up- 
on the earth, chap. 18. 24. Which is no leſs true of Rome Chriſtian, than of Rome 
Pagan. In all the churches and religions in the world, and perhaps in Rome Pagan 
© herſelf, hath not ſo much innocent blood been ſhed, as in Rome Chriſtian and Catho- 
lick, and that under a pretence of religion: and no doubt there is a day coming, when 
* ſhe ſhall be called to a heavy account for theſe things, when the heavens ſhall rejoice 
over her, and the holy Angels and prophets, becauſe God hath avenged them on her. 
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The Danger of Zeal, without Knowledge. 


knowledge. 


HERE is nothing more commonly cried up, than zeal in religion; and yet 
there is nothing in which men do more frequently and fatally miſtake and 
miſcarry, and in the expreſſions and effects whereof men ought to govern 
themſelves with more care and caution. To ſpeak the truth, zea/ is as all 


other paſſions are, in its own nature indifferent, and of itſelf neither good nor bad; 
but according to the object and degree of it: for zeal is nothing elſe, but an earneſt 
= concernment for, or againſt, ſomething, and a violent purſuit and proſecution of it, For 
if it be applied to a right object, ſo as we be earneſtly concerned for things that are 


un 


7 ; weltionably good; and againſt things that are unqueſtionably evil; and in a due 


gree ; that is, if the expreſſion of it be proportionable to the leſs or greater good or 
| | | =" "EV 
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or about things which are of an indifferent or doubtful nature, as to the good and 
evil of them; or if we notoriouſly exceed in the degree of ir, being more zealouſly 
concerned about things, than they deſerve, and zealouſly concerned about leſſer things, 
to the prejudice of greater; in any of theſe caſes, it is ſo far from being a virtue, 
that it is a vice, of a moſt pernicious and miſchievous conſequence, and many times 
hath as bad effects, as can proceed from the worſt principle or diſpoſition of mind. 
It is ſometimes uſed in a good ſenſe ; but it is, when it is applied to the beſt thing; 
in which the honour of God, and the ſalvation of men is concerned, to the great and 
unqueſtionable duries of religion. As zeal for the honour of God, and the place of 
his publick worſhip, in oppoſition to profaneneſs, Fohn 2. 17. The zeal of thine hou; 


hath eaten me up: For an earneſt deſire of thoſe gifts, whereby we are to edify the 


church, 1 Cor. 12. 3 1. But covet earneſtly the beſt gifts, ſo we render the words; 5. 


zealous of the beſt gifts, ſo it is in the Greek: for a forwardneſs and readineſs to re. | 
lieve the neceſſities of the ſaints, 2 Cor. 9. 2. J know the forwardneſs of your mind, 


and your zeal hath provoked very many, And to the ſame purpoſe is that expreſſion, 
Tit. 2. 14. zealous of good works. And then for a zeal for the ſalvation of mens ſoul, 
2 Cor. 11.2. I am zealous of you with a godly zeal, 


But the word is much more frequently in ſcripture uſed in a bad ſenſe, for a ms. | 
licious and furious rage, againſt che profeſſors of chriſtianity. Acts 5. 17, 18. Ther | 
the high-prieſt, and they that were with him, were filled with indignation (the word i; | 
zeal) and laid their hands on the Apoſtles, and put them in priſon, And, chap. 13. 4, | 
it is ſaid, the Jews were filled with Zeal, and ſpake againſt thoſe things which were ſpoken | 
by Paul, contradicting and * And, os, ; 7. 5. The Fews which believe | 

the ci 


not, moved with zeal, gathered a company, and ſet a ty in an uproar. 


"Tis frequently reckoned amongſt the works of the fleſh, and mentioned in the com- 
pany of the greateſt vices and crimes; wrath, contention, diviſion, ſedition, murther, | 
tumults, confuſions. Rom. 13. 13. Let us walk honeſtly as in the day, not in chamberin | 
and wantonneſs, not in ſtrife and zeal. 1 Cor. 3.3. Whereas there is among you ac 
and ſtrife, and diviſions; are ye not carnal? 2 Cor. 12.20. Leſt there be debates, zu, | 


wrath, ſtrife. Gal. 5. 19, 20, 21. The works of the fleſh are manifeſt, among which 
the Apoſtle reckons, hatred, variance, zeal, wrath, flrife, ſeditions, berefies, envying, 


murthers. St. Tames calls it à bitter zeal; James 3. 14, 15, 16. But if ye have bittr 


zeal and ſtrife in your hearts, glory not, and lye not againſt the truth. This iſdin | 


deſcendeth not from above; but is earthly, Jerſuat, deviliſh. For where zeal and firif 
y which it appears that zeal mot fre 


is, there is confuſion and every evil work. 


quently goes under a bad name and character in ſcripture; zeal, I mean, in matte. | 


of religion; for of that moſt of the rexts I have mentioned ſpeak; and this is that 
which St. Paul means here in the fext, by à zeal of God, that is, @ zeal about n. 
ligion, and divine things. I bear them record, they have à zeal of God; but not a- 
cording to knbwleage. 
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evil of things; chen it is a commendable quality or virtue: but if it be wrong placed, 
and we be earneſtly concerned for that which is evil, and againſt that which is good, 
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In which words the Apoſtle being deſirous to ſay the beſt he could of his countrey- „ 


men, the Jews, he commends the good meaning of their zeal, and blames the / cu 


duf of it. I bear them record, wagluw ewwrois, I give this teftimony on their bebe. : 
that they have a zeal of God, that is, that by all this fierceneſs againſt the chriſtian | Þ 


religion, they intend the honour of God, and think they do him ſervice: but yer this 

zeal is greatly to be condemned; becauſe it is a miſtaken and miſguided zeal not at al 

directed as it ſhould be; they have a zeal of God; but not according to knowledge. 
From which words I ſhall take into conſideration theſe three things. 


I. What are the qualifications and properties of à zeal according to knowledge. 


II. By what marks and characters we may know that zeal, which here, and elſe | Au 


where in ſcripture, is condemned, as not being according to knowledge. 


III. How far the doing of any thing, out of a zeal for God, doth mitigate and ex- | 


tenuate the evil of it. For when the Apoſtle here teſtifies concerning the Fews, chat 
they had @ zeal for God; he ſpeaks this in favour of them, and by way of mitigation 
of their faults. When I have handled theſe three particulars, I ſhall apply my dit 
courſe to the preſent occaſion of this day. 
I. What are the qualifications and properties of à zeal according to knowledge. | 
ſhall mention theſe Free. | wi 
1 at 
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ur zeal be right, in reſpect of its object. 
Ny 1 e 1 meaſure Ty degree af it be proportioned to the good or evil of things, 
about which it is converſant. 
* 3. That we purſue it by lawful ways and means, ; 
1. That our zeal be right, in reſpect of its object; I mean, that thoſe things which 
| Awe are zealous for, be certainly and conſiderably good ; and that thoſe things which 
| we are zealous againſt, be certainly and conſiderably evil. A miſtake in any of theſe quite 
mars our zeal, and ſpoils the virtue of it: and though it be never ſo much intended for 
God, it is not at all pleaſing and acceptable to him; becauſe it is a blind and ignorant 


and miſtaken zeal: and the hotter, the worſe; it is not an heavenly fire, that comes down 
Vom above; but it is like the fire of hell, heat without light. If we miſtake good and 
a evil, and be zealouſly concerned, againſt that which is good, or for that which is evil; 
c . he greater our zeal is, the greater is our fault; and inſtead of doing God and religion 
e ſervice and credit, we do the greateſt miſchief and diſhonour we can to them both: or 
f che thing about which our zeal is converſant, be of a doubrful uncertain nature; this 
„ is not properly an object of zeal. Men ſhould never be earneſt for or againſt any thing, 
„ ®bur upon clear and certain grounds, that what we contend ſo earneſtly for, is undoubt- 


edly good; and that which we are ſo violent againſt, is undoubtedly evil: If it be not, 
wwe are zealous for we know not what, and that J am ſure is a zeal not according to 


& | nowledge. | 
en And if the thing be certainly good or evil, which we are ſo concerned about; it mult 
3 alſo be con ſiderably ſo: otherwiſe it will not warrant our being zealous about it. All 


truth is good, and all error bad; but there. are many truths ſo inconſiderable, and which 
have ſo ſmall an influence upon practice, that they do not deſerve our zeal and earneſt 
*contention about them; and ſo likewiſe are there many errors and miſtakes, of ſo ſlight 
and inconſiderable a nature, that it were better men ſhould be let alone in them, than 
provoked to quarrel and contend about them. 

® Thus that great heat that was in the chriſtian church, about the time of obſerving 
Eaſter, was, in my opinion, @ zeal not according to knowledge. They were on both 
Hides agreed in the main, which was to celebrate the memory of our Saviour's reſurrec- 
tion: But there were different cuſtoms about the time, which was a matter of no ſuch 
gonſideration, as to deſerve ſo much heat and zeal about it, eſpecially conſidering the 
uncharitable and miſchievous conſequences of that difference. | 


2. That our zeal may be according to knowledge; the meaſure and degree of it 
muſt be proportioned to the good or evil of things, about which it is converſant. That 
is an ignorant Zeal, which is converſant about leſter things, and unconcerned for greater. 
*Such was the zeal of the Scribes and Phariſces, who were mightily concerned about exter- 
nal and leſſer matters; but took little or no care of inward purity, and real and ſubſtan- 
tial goodneſs; they were very careful, not to eat with unwaſh'd hands, and to make 
clean the outſide of the cup and platter; but then they were full of extortion, and all 
wnrighteouſneſs: they pay'd tythe of mint, and aniſe, and cummin; but omitted the 
 Meerghtier things, judgment, mercy, and fidelity; or, as St. Luke expreſſeth it, they paſt 


trey- | der judgment and the love of God. 
n. A zealous ſtriftneſs about external rites and matters of difference, where there is a viſi- 
-half, | ble negle& of the ſubſtantial duties of religion, and the great virtues of a good life, is ei- 


iſtiat } ther a groſs ignorance of the true nature of religion, or a fulſom hypocriſy. And ſo like- 

t th veiſe is a loud and zealous outcry againſt rites and ceremonies, and the impoſition of in- 

at aul different things in religion, when men can releaſe themſelves from the obligation of 
natural and moral duties, and paſs ever mercy and juſtice and charity. 

3. A zeal that is according to knowledge, muſt be purſued and proſecuted by lawful 

and warrantable means. No zeal for God and his glory, for his true church and religion, 

| elſe- v ill juſtify the doing of that which is morally and in it ſelf evil. Will ye ſpeak wickedly 

God, and talk deceitfully for him? Me do not know what belongs to the honour of 

id ex- God and religion, if we think to promote his glory, by means ſo diſhonourable and of- 

„ that tenſive to him. The Apoſtle pronounceth it à damnable ſin, for any to charge this doc- 

Atrine upon chriſtianity, chat evil may be done for a good end, and to promote the glory 

% Gd, Rom. 3.8. As we be flanderouſly reported, and as ſome affirm that we ſay, let 

e do evil that good may come; whoſe damnation is ; 
And yet nothing is more frequent, than for men, out of 4 zeal for God and religion, 


o over-look the evil and unlawfulneſs of the means they uſe, for the advancing ſo good 
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an end. This is that which hath ſanctified thoſe refined arts of lying and perjury, by 
Equivocation and mental reſervation; thoſe ſeditious ways of diſturbing the Peace g 
kingdoms, by treaſon and rebellion, by the excommunicating and depoſing of Prince, 
upon pretence of hereſy; of extirpating thoſe, whom they pleaſe to call hereticks, by in 
uiſitions, and croiſado's, and maſſacres; and this, not only in the opinion of privat 
erſons, but in the judgment of popes, and of general councils. I proceed in the 
II. Place to ſhew by what marks and characters we may know the contrary zeal, th © 
which is not according to knowledge, which is condemned here in the text, and ye 5 
frequently in other places of ſcripture: And though this may be ſufficiently knoy 
by the contrary marks and properties (which I ſhall but briefly mention) yet to diſc, 
ver it more fully, I ſhall add one or /wo more very groſs and ſenſible ſigns and inſtang 


of Leal, 
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of it. 1 
I. It is à zeal without knowledge, that is miſtaken in the proper object of it, that | 4 
good evil, and evil good; a zeal for groſs errors and ſuperſtitions, plainly contrary eity 
to the revelation of God's word, or the light of reaſon, or to common ſenſe; any or! , 
of theſe cannot be à zeal according to knowledge. A zeal for the worſhip of images fr 

praying to ſaints and Angels, contrary to the plain law and word of God; a zeal jy I 
the ſacrilegious depriving of people of half the ſacrament, contrary to our Saviou C 
plain inſtitution, and the acknowledged practice of the catholick church, for a thou: 
years; a zeal for that moſt abſurd of all doctrines that ever was taught in any religion, | I; 
mean the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, not only without any ſufficient authority fra! * 
ſcripture (as is acknowledged by ſeveral of the moſt learned of the Roman church) * 
contrary to reaſon, and in defiance of the ſenſe of all mankind; a zeal for theſe, u 6a 


many more like groſs errors and practices, cannot poſſibly be a zeal according to ænouli ie 

2. That is @ zeal without knowledge, the degree whereof is manifeſtly diſpropotin 7, 
ed to the good or evil of things about which it is converſant; when there is in m n 
greater and fiercer zeal for the externals of religion, than for the vital and eſſential put 7 pe 


of it; F kf the traditions of men, than for the commandments of God; for bodily ſeverit} 
than for the mortification of our luſts ; for the means of religion, than for the end of 
a greater zeal againſt the omiſſion and neglect of ſome ſenſeleſs and ſuperſtitious put 7; 
tices, than againſt the practice of the groſſeſt immoralities; and againſt the denienit e 
the doctrines of tranſubſtantiation, and of the pope's infallibility, and equal, if ni} Fo, 
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greater zeal (I am ſure a more ſevere proſecution) than againſt thoſe who deny our vii 
viour to be the true Meſias, and the ſon of God: This certainly is not @ zeal a F. 
ing to knowledge. Nor, ee 

That which is proſecuted by unlawful and unwarrantable means. That can] pe, 
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be a zeal of God according to knowledge, which warrants the doing of evil, that ji 
may come; the violating of truth and faith, and of the peace of humane ſociety, i} 
the cauſe of the catholick church; and breaking the eternal and immutable lays! 
God, for the advancing of his glory. Nor, 
4. An uncharitable zeal, which is an enemy to peace and order, and thinks itſelf ] 
ficiently warranted to ſeparate from the communion of Chriſtians, and to break the path” © 
of the church, upon every ſcruple, and upon every fancy and conceit of unlawful im ? 
ſitions, though in the moſt indifferent things; nay upon this ſingle point, becauſe a ti" 
which they acknowledge lawful, and indifferent in itſelf, is in the worſhip of God ®*} © 
joyned by authority; the moſt unreaſonable principle that I think ever was avons ce 
among Chriſtians ; not to do a thing, which otherwiſe they might do, only becau ] and 
is enjoyned ; and to fancy that an indifferent thing becomes preſently unlawful, becau ® 
it is commanded by lawtul authority; and that it is a fin to do any thing, in the worl?Þ He. 
of God, which is not left to their liberty, whether they will do it or not. This ib all 
only a zeal without knowledge, but contrary to common ſenſe. Nor, mu 
5. A furious and cruel zeal, which St. James calls a bitter, or a wrathful zeal, WES har 
which tends to confufron and every evil work, which is blind with its own rage, 2 the 
makes men, as St. Paul ſays of himſelf, when he perſecuted the Chriſtians, exceeding) n 
againſt all that differ from them, and ſtand in Lin way of their fierce and outragious WE of 
6. And laſtly, A zeal for ignorance, is moſt certainly not a zeal according to H dre: 
ledge; and this is 4 zeal peculiar to the church of Rome, by ſuch ſtrict laws to fob acc 
people the uſe of the holy ſcriptures in a known tongue; nay nor ſo much as to allow iber he 
to underſtand what they do in the ſervice of God; to require them to be preſent at the fau 
publick prayers, and to joyn with them in them, withour letting them know the meal! k did 
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. of them; to pretend to teach them, by reading leſſons to them in an unknown tongue; 
5 and all this under pretence of increaſing their devotion; as if the leſs men underſtand 
a; of the ſervice of God, the more they would be affected with it, and edified by it. 

tt And yet there is nothing in which the church of Rome hath been more pr. x 


concerned, than to keep the people in ignorance: Nothing they have oppoſed wit 


„ more obſtinacy, againſt the repeated application of princes and people, at the begin- 
ning of the reformation, than to allow the people the uſe of the ſcriptures, and in 
MN their publick prayers, in a known tongue. And their obſtinacy in this point, 
das not without reaſon ; nothing being more certain, than that if the people were once 


0 4 brought to underſtand the ſcriptures, they would ſoon quit their religion, which in ſo 
many things is ſo directly contrary to the word of God. The ; 5 
III. And laſt thing remains to be ſpoken to, vig. How far the doing of things, out 
of a zeal for God, doth mitigate and extenuate the evil of them. For when the Apoſtle 
here teſtifies concerning the Jews, that they had @ zeal of God, he ſpeaks this in favour 
of them, and by way of mitigation of their fault. I bear them record; I who was once 
acted by this ignorant and furious zeal, which now poſſeſſeth them, and perſecuted the 
” Chriſtians in the ſame outragious manner, as they ſtill continue to do, and all this 


with a very good conſcience, as I thought, and out of à zeal for God, and the true re- 


* things contrary to the name of Teſus of Nazareth. So that his zeal was ſincere, and 
*with a real intention to do ſervice to God and religion; and yet for all that was ve 
> faulty and Gnful, and, if he had perſiſted in it, damnable; ſo that his confidence, that 
be was in the right, and the ſincerity of his zeal in acting according to the perſuaſion 
of his conſcience, did not alter the nature of the actions he did out of this zeal, and 
make them leſs wicked in themſelves; tho” it was ſome mitigation of the fault of the 
perion, and render'd him more capable of the mercy of God by repentance, than if he 
© had done contrary to his conſcience, and the clear convictions of his own mind. 
” And therefore the beſt way to underſtand the great evil and wickedneſs of this fu- 
rious and blind zeal, will be, to conſider the account which St. Paul, after his con- 
verſion, gives of his own doings, and what load he Jays upon himſelf, nothwith- 
 Z£anding the ſincerity of his zeal, and that he ated according to his conſcience. Acts 
viii, and ix. you have the hiſtory at large of his outragious doings, how he made 
ory = havock of the church, entring into every houſe, and haling men and women to priſon; how 
bie breathed out threatnings and ſlaughter againſt the diſciples of the Lord. Act. 22. 4. 1 
un perſecuted, ſays he, this way unto the death, binding and delivering into priſons both men 
and women. And chap. 26. 10, 11. Many of the ſaints did I ſhut up in priſon, and when 
„ 2 ebey were put to death, I gave my voice againſt them; and I puniſhed them often in every 
wok = frnagogue, and compelled them to blaſpheme ; and being exceedingly mad againſt them, I 
| perſecuted them even to ftrange cities. Gal. 1. 13, 14. Ye have heard, ſays he, of my 
fu converſatien in times paſt, in the Jews religion; how that beyond meaſure I perſecuted the 


path” church of Ged, and waſted it, being exceedingly zealous of the traditions of my fathers. 
mp} 1 Tim. 1. 13. Who was before a blaſphemer, a perſecutor, and injurious. So that he 
tif chargeth bimſelf with the guilt of blaſphemy and murder, and a moſt furious and 
d © outragious perſecution of good men; for which elſewhere he pronounceth himſelf the 
op chief of ſinners. From whence it evidently appears, that men may do the moſt wicked 
aue and damnable ſins, out of a zeal for God. 

ec] And this was the caſe of many of the Jeus, as our Saviour foretold, that the time 


ori? 3 ſpould come, wwhen they ſhould kill them, thinking they did God good ſervice. But yet for 
is all this, the Apoſtles of our Lord make no ſcruple, to charge them with downright 
murder. Acls 2. 23. ſpeaking of their putting our Saviour to death, whom ye by wwicked 
„ e hands have crucified and flain. And Acts 7. 52. The juſt one, of whom ye have been now 
'e, WEE the betrayers and murderers. 
ly Let notwithſtanding their fin was of this high nature in it ſelf, it was ſome mitigation 
use of the fault of the perſons, that they did theſe things out of an ignorant Zeal, and ren- 
$ dred them more capable of the mercy of God, upon their repentance. And upon this 
d account our Saviour interceded with God for mercy for them; Father forgive them, for 
chen they know not what they do. St. Peter alſo pleads the ſame in mitigation of their 
0 fault, As 3.17. And now, brethren, I wot that through igncrance ye did it, as 
can BB did alſo your rulers. And St. Paul tells us, that he found mercy, upon his repen- 
| tance, on this account, 1 Tim. 1.13. But I obtained mercy, becauſe I did it 1gn0- 
VOI. II. | Aa 2 rantly, 


© Iigion. So he tells us, As 26. 9. I verily thought with my ſelf, that I ought to do many 
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The Danger of Zeal, Serm. XXVIIL 


rantly, and in unbelief. But till, for all this, wicked things done out of conſcience 
and zeal for God, are damnable, and will xe ſo, without repentance. 
I ſhall now draw ſome inferences from this diſcourſe, by way of application. 3 
1. If it be ſo neceſſary, that our zeal be directed by knowledge; this ſhews us horn 
dangerous a thing zeal is in the weak and ignorant ſort of people. Zeal is an edge- too 
which children in underſtanding ſhould not meddle withal; and yet it moſt frequenth ; 
poſſeſſeth the weakeſt minds; and commonly by how much e leſs knowing people are, 
by ſo much the more zealous they are: And in the church of Rome, where knowledge i 
profeſſedly diſcouraged, and ſuppreſt in the common people, zeal 1s mightily counte. 
nanced and cheriſhed. And they make great uſe of it; for this blind and furious ze], 
is that which inſpires them to doſuch cruel and barbarous things, as were hardly ever ace 
among the heathen. Zeal is only fit for wiſe men; but it is chiefly in faſhion among fool; 
Nay it is dangerous in the hands of wiſe men, and to be govern'd and kept in with, | t 
ſtrict rein; otherwiſe it will tranſport them to the doing of undue and irregular thing 1 
Moſes, one of the wiſeſt and beſt of men, and moſt likely to govern and manage hi i 
zeal as he ought, and to keep aloof from all exceſs and extravagance, being the meets; b 
man upon earth; yet he was fo ſurpriſed, upon a ſudden occaſion, that in a if of ac 
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he let fall the two tables of the law, which he had but juſt received from God, au V 
daſh'd them in pieces. A true emblem of ar ungoverned zeal, in the tranſport where: h 
even good men are apt to forget the laws of God, and let them fall out of their hank C 


and to break all the obligations of natural and moral duties. ' 

2. From hence we plainly ſee, that men may do the worſt and wickedeſt things on f. 
of a zeal for God and religion. Thus it was among the Jetos, who engroſt falvatin; 
to themſelves, and deny'd the poſſibility of it to all the world beſides; and the churd ih 
of Rome have taken copy by them, as in an arrogant conceit of themſelves, fo in tt 3 
blindneſs, and fury, and uncharitableneſs of their zeal towards all, who refuſe 1 * 
ſubmit to their authority and directions. 

And as the teachers and rulers of the Jeuiſh church did of old, ſo doth the chu h 


of Rome now; they take away the key of knowledge from the people, and will nei 4 
enter into the kingdom of heaven themſelves, nor ſuffer thoſe that would, to enter in. II 75 
brand for Heretichs, thoſe who make the holy ſcriptures the rule of their faith a 1 
worſhip; as St. Paul tells us the Jews did in his time. Acts 24. 14. After the wr a 
hich they call hereſy, ſo worſhip 1 the God of my fathers, believing all things uli ' 
are written in the law, and the prophets. They eſtabliſh the merit of their on 7" 
righteouſneſs, not ſubmitting to the righteouſneſs of God, by the faith of Jeſus Chril 
So St. Paul tells us the Jews did, in the verſe e eB after the text; for t. 4 
being ignorant of God's righteouſneſs, and going about to eftabliſh their own rigbteouſi T — 
have not ſubmitted themſelves to the righteouſneſs of God. And as the Fews ana] — 


matiz'd and excommunicated the firſt Chriſtians, and perſecuted them to the deat | 
as our Saviour foretold, that the time would come, when they ſhould put them out of ther 
ſynagogues, yea and hill them, thinking they did God good ſervice ; fo the church of Rin 
hath, for many ages, uſed the ſincere profeſſors of the ſame religion, perſecuting then 
firſt with excommunication, and then with fire and faggot: and with all the violence 
and fury in the world endeavour ing the utter extirpation and ruin of them, by blood 
Croiſados and a barbarous inquiſition, by treacherous maſſacres, and all ſorts of belli 
plots and machinations; witneſs the monſtrous deſign of his day, never to be remembriÞ © 
or mentioned without horror, to have deſtroyed at one blow, and have fwallowed up 
common ruin, our king and prince, and nobles, and the repreſentative ody of the who Þ © 
nation; witneſs the bloody maſſacre of Ireland, and all their wicked deſigns and practice 
continued to this very day. 17 
3. And /aſtly, That zeal for God and religion, does not alter the nature of actiob * 
done upon that account. Perſecution and murder of the fincere profeſſors of religion, 
are damnable fins, and no zeal for God and religion can excuſe them, or take away the 
guilt of them; zeal for God will juſtifie no action that we do, unleſs there be %,, 
tion to juſtifie our zeal. | 3 
There is nothing oftner miſleads men, than a miſguided zeal; it is an ignis fatu BY 
falſe fire, which often leads men into bogs and precipices; it appears in the night, U 
dark and ignorant weak minds, and offers it ſelf a guide to thoſe who have loſt © Þ 
way; it is one of the molt ungovernable paſſions of humane nature, and therefore requi'® 
great knowledge and judgment to manage it, and keep it within bounds. Ir is like fi 
a ge 
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1 
4 4 good ſervant, but a bad maſter; if it once get head, it conſumes and devours all before 
it, and the great danger and miſchief of it is, that it is moſt commonly found where 
ic ſhould not be, and poſſeſſes thoſe moſt, who are leaſt fit to govern it; and moſt fre- 
quently employed about what it ſhould not be; and ten to one but it is either miſtaken 
in the object, or in the meaſure and degree of it; and even when it is a virtue, it is a 
nice and dangerous one; for the wiſeſt men are apt to mingle their own paſſions and 
intereſts with their zeal for God and religion. So that it is not enough that men are 
acted by a zeal for God, and fo ſincerely follow the dictates of their conſciences; but 


they muſt be careful to inform their conſciences, and not ſuffer themſelves to be vio- 


lently tranſported and hurried on by their own paſſions and prejudice, and by a blind and 

furious zeal without knowledge. 

Hut what then? Would we have men not follow their own conſciences, or act con- 

trary to chem? No, by no means: For though conſcience be not our rule; yet it is our 

inniediate guide; and he does ill, who does act againſt his conſcience. But men muſt 
be careful how they ſettle their practical judgment of things, and conclude things to 
be lawful or unlawful, duties or ſins, without reaſon and good ground. 

God hath given us underſtandings to try and examine things, and the light of his 
word to direct us in this tryal; and if we will judge raſhly, and ſuffer ourſelves to be 
hurried by prejudice or paſſion, the errors of our judgment become faults of our lives : 
For God expects from us that we ſhould weigh and conſider what we do; and when 

be hath afforded us light enough to diſcern between good and evil, that we ſhould care- 
fully follow the direction of it; that we ſhould be ſuſpicious of ourſelves, when our 
\ zeal carries us to do things that are furious and cruel, talſe and treacherous, and have a 
- horrid appearance even to the light of nature; we ſhould queſtion that zea/ which is 
ſo contrary to chriſtian goodneſs and meekneſs, to peace and charity, and which 
tends to conſuſion and every evil work. 
I will conclude all with that excellent paſſage of St. James, which will ſhew us 
how little regard is to be had to many mens pretences of zeal for religion, James 3. 13. 
Who is a wiſe man, and endued with knowledge among ſt you ? Let him ſhew out of a 
good converſation his works with meekneſs of wiſdom. But if ye have bitter zeal and 
Arie in your hearts ; glory not, and lye not againſt the truth. This wiſdom deſcend- 
elh not from above; but is earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh. For where zeal and ſtrife is; 
there 1s confuſion, and every evil work. But the wiſdom which is from above, 1s firſt 
Pure, then peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be entreated ; full of mercy and good fruits; 


without partiality, and without hypocriſy : and the fruit of righteouſneſs is ſown in 
peace of them that make peace. 
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| They ſhall put you out of the ſynagogues : Yea, the time cometh, that 


whoſoever killeth you, will think that he doth God ſervice, 


HESE words were ſpoken by our bleſſed Saviour, when he was about to leave 
the world ; at the thoughts whereof, finding his diſciples to be exceedingly 
troubled, he comforts them by the conſideration of the great benefit and ad- 
vantage which from thence would accrue to them ; he tells them that he was 
eaven to intercede for them, and to make way for their admiſſion there; and 
omiſeth, that his Father would ſend the Holy Ghoſt, who ſhould abundant! 


ſupply 


going to h 
withal pr 
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ſupply the want of his preſence with them: but he tells them at the ſame time, that 
they ſhould meet with very ill entertainment and uſage from the world: but ſo had e, 
chap. 15. 18. F the world hate you, ye know that it hated me, b:fore it hated yu, 
and why ſhoul they expect to be better treated than he was? ver. 20, remember the word 
that T ſaid unto you, the ſervant is not greater than the Lord; if they have perſecute 
me, they will alſo perſecute you. | 

And at the beginning of this chapter he tells chem, that he did on purpoſe forewarn 
them of theſe things, to prepare their minds beforehand, and to arm them againſt che 
worſt that might happen; ver. 1. theſe things have I ſpoken unto you, that ye ſhould nit 
be offended. And then he declares more particularly, how far the rage and malice 
of men ſhould proceed againſt them, and in What kind they ſhould ſuffer : They /þa 
put you out of the ſynagogues : yea, the time cometh, that whoſoever killeth you will 
think that he doth God ſervice. 


So that our Saviour here foretels two ſorts of perſecution, which his diſciples ſhould 


be exerciſed withal, excommunication ; they ſhall put you out of their ſynagogues : And 


exciſion ; yea the time cometh, that whoſoever killeth you will think that he doth Gut | 


ſervice. And theſe perhaps were but ſeveral kinds and degrees of excommunicatim, | 
for the clearer underſtanding whereof, ic will be requiſite briefly to explain the three | 
degrees of excommunication among the Jews. | | 

The firſt call'd Niddui, is that which our Saviour here means, by putting out of th: | 


ſynagogue ; and which he elſewhere expreſſeth by «p:ezu®-, or ſeparation. Luke | 


6. 22. Bleſſed are ye when men ſhall hate you, and when they ſhall ſeparate you from | 
their company. And the effect of this excommunication was to exclude men from 
the communion of the church and people of God, and from his ſervice, which us 
a great diſgrace ; becauſe, after this ſentence, none of the Jews were to converſe with | 
them, but to look upon them as heathens and publicans. | 
The ſecond degree of this cenſure was called Cherem ; which included the fif 
but extended farther, to the confiſcation of goods into the ſacred treaſury, and devoting 
them to God; after which there was no redemption of them. And of this we {ul | 


td * 9—— + 


expreſs mention, Ezra 10. 7, 8. where it is ſaid, that they made proclamation througl. 


out Judah and Feruſalem, unto all the children of the captivity, that they ſhould ga. 
ther themſelves together unto Feruſalem; and that whoſoever would not come withi 


three days, according to the counſels of the princes and elders, all his ſubſtance ſhould k 
devoted, and himſelf ſeparated from the congregation of thoſe that had been carriil | 


away. 
The third degree was Shammarha, when the rebellious and contumacious perſon ws 


anathematized and devoted, and, as ſome conceive, according to the law (Levi. 27. 20) 4 
was to be put to death; though other very knowing men in the Jewiſh learning thinki | 
amounted to no more than a final ſentence, whereby they were left to the judgment « | 


God, by ſome remarkable judgment of his to be cut off from the congregation of 1/74. 
Of the firſt and laſt of theſe degrees of excommunication, our Saviour ſeems here u 


ſpeak ; but whether in both inſtances in the text, he alludes in the one to the loweſt, and | I 
in the other to the higheſt degree of excommunication among the Jeus, is not fo cer | © 
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rain. To the firſt he plainly does, when he ſays, they ſhall put you out of the (yn 
gogues and then he adds, that they ſhould proceed much 3 a 5 ata (0 


put them to death; the time cometh, that whoſoever killeth you will think that b 
doth God ſervice ; that is, they ſhould not only think it lawful to kill them, but look Þ © 


upon It as à duty, as a high act of religion, as an acceptable piece of worſhip, and - 
ſacrifice well-pleaſing to God. For ſo indeed the word does not only import, but moll 


properly ſignify, whoſoever Rilleth you ſhall think, Adela woe > Oed, that le ; 
offers a ſacrifice to Gd; for ſo the word aaleia is PLN 2 by meow " , 1 _ 


but being joined with @7goopegey ſeems neceſſarily to be determined to that ſenſe. 
From the words thus explained, I ſhall make theſe | 


proper for our conſideration upon the occaſion of this da 


i. That the beſt of men may be ſeparated and excluded "OR the communion of thoſe 3 


who may aſſume to themſelves to be the true and the only church; yea and ſuffer un- 


der the notion of very bad and criminal perſons. This our Saviour here foretold of bis | 


. Apoſtles, ſome of the beſt men that ever lived: They /hall put you out of the Finagogue 
2. That they who are thus excommunicated, by 9 Pert true y ed 2 8 ne- 
vertheleis be real members of the true church of Chriſt, Though the Apoſtles were thus 


dealt 


following ob/ervations, ve!) 4 
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Serm. XXIX. Treatment from 
dealt withal by the Jewiſh church, they did not ceaſe for all that to be members of the 
true church of God. 

That from uncharitable cenſures men do eaſily and almoſt naturally proceed to 
cruel actions. After they had put the diſciples of our Lord out of their ſynagogues, and 
thereby concluded them to be hereticks and reprobates, they preſently proceed to ill 
them, as not worthy to live. They ſhall put you out of their ſynagogues; and when 
they have done that, they will ſoon after think it a thing not only fit, bur pious and 
meritorious, to put you to death; the time will come, that they will think it a good 
ſervice to God, to kill you. ö 7 | : | | 

4. That men may do the vileſt things, and the moſt wicked, not only under a grave 
pretence of religion, but out of à real opinion and perſuafion that they do religiouſly. 
Murder is certainly one of the greateſt and moſt crying fins; and yet our Saviour foretels, 
that the Jews ſhould put his diſciples to death, being verily perſuaded that in ſo doing 
they offered a moſt acceptable ſacrifice to God: Yea the time ſhall come, that whoſoever 
killeth you ſhall think that he offers a ſacrifice to God. 
my | 5. That ſuch actions are never the leſs horribly impious and wicked, nothwith- 
« © ſtanding the good mind with which, and the good end for which they are done. The 
n; | Jets were not excuſed from the guilt of perſecution and murder, for all they thougln 
they did well in killing the diſciples of our Lord. 

6. I obſerve that the corruption of the beſt things is the worſt. Religion is the high- 
the | eſt accompliſhment and perfection of humane nature; and zeal for God and his truth an 
ke excellent quality, and highly acceptable to God: And yet nothing is more barbarous, and 
n ſpurs men on to more horrible impieties, than a blind zeal for God, and falſe and miſta- 
> ken principles in the matter of religion; as is plain from the inſtances here before us 
in the fext. I ſhall ſpeak as briefly as I can to theſe ob/ervations. 
I. That the beſt of men may be ſeparated and excluded from the communion of 
* thoſe, who may aſſume to be the true and only true church, and that under the no- 
tion of very bad and criminal perſons. This our Saviour foretels in the text ſhould be 
tiny | the fate of his Apoſtles, ſome of the beſt and holieſt perſons that ever lived; they ſhall 
fad | put you out of the ſynagogues. | 
| And what the Jews did in the beginning of chriſtianity, to the Apoſtles of our Lord 
and Saviour, hath been too frequently practiſed fince, by ſome of the profeſſors of 
- chriſtianity towards one another; and very good men have in ſeveral ages fallen under 
the cenſure of excommunication, and have been ſeparated from the external communion 
of the church, and branded with the odious names of hereticks and apoſtates, by thoſe 
who have arrogated to themſelves to be the only orthodox and true church, and have 
gotten the external power and management of religion into their hands; witneſs the caſe 
of Athanaſius and others, in the reign and prevalency of Arianiſm ; and the ill treat- 
ment, that not only particular perſons, eminent for their learning and piety, but 
whole churches have met with in this kind, from that haughty and uncharitable church, 
which makes nothing of thundering out this moſt fearful ſentence of excommunication, 
- againſt perſons, and churches much better and more chriſtian than herſelf, and againſt 
all that will not ſubmit to her pretended infallibility, and uſurped authority over the 
ſcouls and conſciences of men. 

> Bur it is our great comfort, that the Apoſtles and diſciples of our Lord and maſter 
were thus uſed, by a church that made the ſame pretences that they do, and upon 

grounds every whit as plauſible, as I could clearly ſhew, if I were minded to purſue 

and make out this compariſon, 
2. They who are thus excommunicated, by the only pretended true church, may 
3 nevertheleſs be true members of the church of Chriſt. Though the Apoſtles were thus 
dealt withal by the Jewiſh church, they did not ceaſe for all this to be real members of 
dhe true church of God. For it is not calling hereticks firſt, that proves them that do ſo 
to be no bereticks, or acquits them from the ſame or greater crimes, than thoſe which 
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very they are ſo forward to charge upon other men; nor will God condemn all thoſe who 

are excommunicated by men, and deny falvation to every one whom they ſhall pleaſe 
q choſe | I to ſeparate from their ſociety, and to call by ſome odious name. Men may be put out of | 
er un- "be ſynagogue, and yet received into heaven; for the judgment of God is not according 
of his o che uncharitable cenſures of men, but according to truth and right. 


gogue The ſentence of excommunication is certainly very dreadful where it is duly inflicted; 
ay ne- and next to the judgment of God, men ought to be afraid of juſtly incurring the danger 
| of 
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of this cenſure; and it ought to be upon very plain and evident grounds that men either 
ſeparate themſelves, or endanger their being cut off from the communion of the church 
they live in : but when it once comes to this, thar a church is infected with groſs errors 
and corruptions, plainly contrary to the word of God, eſpecially if that church will im- 

oſe her errors upon all that are of her communion; then thoſe who refuſe to com. 
ply, do not /eparate themſelves, but are cut s do not depart, but are driven out of the 
communion of that church; and ſeparatithyzyy chat caſe is as innocent and free from the 
guilt of /chz/m, as the cauſe of it is; for the terms of communion are become ſuch, that 
thoſe who are convinced of thoſe errors and corruptions can have no ſalvation, if they 
continue in that communion, and then l aun furethelr ſalvation will not be endangered 
by leaving it, or being excommunicated out of it; for that would be the hardeſt caſe in 
the world, that men ſhould be damned for continuing in the communion of ſuch x 
church, and damned likewiſe for being caſt out of it. 

Therefore no man ought to be terrified, becauſe of the boldneſs and preſumption of 
thoſe, who with ſo much confidence, and ſo little charity, damn all that are not of their 
communion; for we ſee plainly from the Zext, that men may be in the right and ſureſt way 
to ſalvation, and yet be excommunicated by thoſe who call themſelves the true church, 
and will not allow ſalvation to any, but thoſe of their own communion. The diſciple 
of our Lord and Saviour were certainly very good men, and in a ſafe way of ſalvation, 
tho' they were excommunicated, and put out of the ſynagogue, by the chief prieſt 
and rulers of the Jewiſh church. I proceed to the 

zd Obſervation, which was this, that from uncharitable cenſures, men do by an eaſy 
ſtep and almoſt naturally proceed to cruel actions. After the Fews had put the diſciples 
of our Lord out of their ſynagogues, and thereby concluded them tobe hereticks and re- 
probates, no wonder they ſhould proceed to kill thoſe, whom they thought nor worthy 
to live; they ſhall put you out of their ſynagegues (ſays our Saviour) and when they have 
done that, they will ſoon think it a thing not only fit and reaſonable, but pious and 
meritorious, and a good piece of ſervice done to God, to put you to death. Uncharitableneſ 

naturally draws on cruelty, and hardens humane nature towards thoſe, of whom we 
have once conceived ſo ill an opinion, that they are enemies to God and his truth. 

And this hath been the ſource of the moſt barbarous cruelties that have been in the 
wcrld; witneſs the ſeverity of the heathen perſecution of the Chriſtians, which juſt- 
fied itſelf by the uncharitable opinion which they had conceived of them, that they 
were deſpiſers of religion and the Gods, and conſequently atheiſts ; that they were 
pertinacious and obſtinate in their opinions, that is, in the modern ſtile, they were 
bereticks. And the like uncharitable conceit among Chriſtians hath been thought 
ſufficient ground (even in the judgment of the znfallible chair) for the juſtification d 
ſeveral bloody maſſacres, and the cruel proceedings of the inguiſition againſt perſons 
ſuſpected of hereſy ; for after men are once ſentenced to eternal damnation, it ſeems 
{mall thing to torment and deſtroy their bodies. 

4. Men may do the vileſt and moſt wicked things, not only under a grave preten:! 
of religion, but out of @ real ofinion and perſuaſion of mind, that they do religioul. 
Murder is certainly one of the greateſt and moſt crying fins; and yet our Saviour fort- 
tels, that the Jews ſhould put his diſciples to death, being verily perſuaded that in i 
doing they ſhould offer a moſt acceptable ſacrifice to God; yea the time cometh, thi 
whoſoever killeth you ſhall think that be offers a 74 to God. 

Not but that the great duties and virtues o religion are very plain and eaſy to be un- 
derſtood; and fo are the contrary fins and vices: But then they are only plain tos 
teachable, and honeſt, and well-diſpoſed mind; to thoſe who receive the word with mett- 
nejs, and are not blinded with wrath and furious zeal ;' to thoſe that receive the trutb 
into an honeſt heart, and entertain it in the love it; they are plain to the humble and 
meek ; for the humble God will guide in judgment, and the meek will he teach his ways; 
ſuch as /beſe God ſeldom ſuffers to fall into fatal miſtakes about their ſin, or duty, ſo 3s 
to call good evil, and evil good; to call light darkneſs, and darkneſs light; to think un- 
charitableneſs a virtue, and downright murder a great duty. 

But if men will give up themſelves to be ſwayed by ſelf-love and ſelf-conceit, to be 
governed by any bale or corrupt intereſt, to be blinded by prejudice, and intoxicated b) 


pride, to be tranſported and hurried away by violent and furious paſſions; no wonder | 


they miſtake the nature, and confound the differences of things, in the plaineſt and moſt 
palpable caſes; no wonder if God give up perſons of ſuch corrupt minds to ftrong = 
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ons to believe lies. Tr ought not to be ſtrange to us, if ſuch men bring their under- 
ſtandings to their wills and intereſts, and bend their judgments to their prejudices, make 

them ſtoop to their pride, and blindly to follow their paſſions, which way ſoever the 
lead them; for God uſually leaves ſuch perſons to themſelves, as run away from "af 
and is not concerned to ſecure thoſe from ſplitting upon the moſt dangerous rocks, 
who will ſteer their courſe by no compaſs, but commit themſelves to the wind and 

, tide of their own luſts and paſſions. 

= In theſe caſes men may take the wrong way ; and yet believe themſelves to be in 

the right; they may oppoſe the truth, and perſecute the profeſſors of it, and be guilt 

of the blackeſt crimes, and the moſt horrid impieties, malice and hatred, 1 

and murder; and yet all the while be verily perſuaded, that they are ſerving God —— 

ſacrificing to him. f 

Of this we have a plain and full inſtance in the Scribes and Phariſees, the chief prieſts 
| and rulers among the Fews, who becauſe they ſought the honour of men and not that 

| paohich was from God, and loved the praiſe of men, more than the praiſe of God; be- 
cauſe they were prejudiced againſt the meanneſs of our Saviour's birth and condition 

and had upon falſe grounds (though as they thought upon the infallibilicy of tradition, 
and of ſcripture interpreted by tradition) entertained quite other notions of the Meſſias, 
from what he really was to be; becauſe they were proud and thought themſelves too 
wiſe to learn of him; and becauſe his doctrine of humility, and ſelt-denial, did thwart 
2 their intereſt and bring down their authority and credit among the people; therefore 
5 they ſet themſelves againſt him with all their might, oppoſing his doctrine and blaſtin 
his reputation, and perſecuting him to death; and all this while did bear up hens 
ſelves with a conceit of the antiquity and privileges of their church, and their profound 
knowledge in the law of God, and a great external ſhew of piety and devorion, and an 
arrogant pretence and uſurpation of being the only church and people of God in the world: 
and by virtue of theſe advantages, they thought they might do any thing; and chat 
vhoſoever oppoſed the authority of /6 ancient and good a church, muſt needs be ver 
bad men, and deſerve to be proceeded againſt in the ſevereſt manner. As if any pre- 
tence of piety could give a privilege to do wickedly, and by how much the wiſer : 1d 
holier any man took himſelf to be, he might do ſo much the worſe things | 
* There is another remarkable inſtance of this in St. Paul, who out of a blind and 
furious zeal for the traditions of bis fathers, perſecuted the true church of God, b i . 
priſonment or death, and all manner of cruelties ; and all this while he ver:/ N er 
that he was in the right, and that he ought to do all theſe things againſt the RR 
* Jeſus of Nazareth. And if God had nor in a miraculous manner check'd him in Ml 
courſe, and changed his mind, he would have ſpent his whole life in that {i £ 

[3 perſecution and cruelty, and would (with Pope Paul IV. upon his b Han 5 

commended te ingquiſition (or if he could have thought of any thing more ſe x 
Y — ene prieſts ne rulers of the Jewiſh church. l e 
+ will not trouble you with n : : 
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never fo good an end. So St. Paul tells us, that they who ſay they might do evil, h in 
good might come. their damnation was juſt. He tells us indeed, that ſome would hy, the 
charged this doctrine upon the Chriſtians, and particularly upon himſelf; but he n. er 
jects it with the greateſt deteſtation ; and (which is not unworthy our obſervation) in 
his epiſtle to the Roman church, as if the ſpirit of God, to whom all times are pre. bi . 
ſent, had particularly directed him to give this caution to that church, that in fuu n 
ages they might be warned againſt ſo pernicious a principle, and all wicked prafticy © 
that are conſequent upon it. ©: 

And we find that St. Paul, after his converſion, did think it no ſufficient plea au * 
excuſe for himſelf, and his perſecution of the chriſtian profeſſion, that what he did wa 18 
out of zeal for God, and his true religion, as he was verily perſuaded; but, notwit. | 
ſtanding that, acknowledgeth himſelf a murderer, and one of the greateſt ſinners; ſy 
which, without the great mercy of God, he had periſhed everlaſtingly. 

6. And /a/ily, I obſerve, that the corruption of the beſt things is the worſt. Religion 
is certainly the higheſt accompliſhment and perfection of humane nature; and zeal fr 
God and his truth an excellent quality, and highly acceptable to God: And yet 1. 
thing is more barbarous, and ſpurs men on to more horrid impieties, than a blind zei 
for God, and falſe and miſtaken principles in the matter of religion. 

Our Saviour compares the chriſtian religion, and the miniſters and profeſſors of iu 
ſalt and light, the moſt uſeful and delightful things in the world, Religion enlighte 
the minds of men, and directs them in the way wherein they ſhould go; it ſeaſons th} 
ſpirits and manners of men, and preſerves them from being putrified and corrupted; bu 
if the ſalt loſe its ſavour, if that which ſhould ſeaſon other things, be tainted it (el! 
it is thenceforth the moſt inſipid and offenſive thing in the world, good for nutbim 
but to be caſt upon the dungbil if the light that is in us be darkneſs, how greti|þ 
that darkneſs? # 

Miſtakes and falſe principles are no where ſo pernicious, and of ſuch miſchievous | ⸗ 
ſequence, as in religion. A blind and miſguided zeal in religion is enough to {ſpoil ie? 
beſt nature and diſpoſition in the world. St. Paul (for ought appears) was of himſelfsÞ © 
a very kind and compaſſionate nature; and yet what @ fury did his miſtaken zeal mE! 
him! It is hardly credible how madly he laid about him, but that he him! 
gives us the account of it, As 26. 9, 10, 11. I verily thought with my ſelf ( 
he) that I ought to do many things, contrary to the name of Feſus of Nazareth; ul! 
thing J alſo did in Feruſalem, and many of the ſaints I ſhut up in priſon, havin 
received authority from the chief prieſts. And when they were put to death, I ga — 
my voice againſt them; and I puniſhed them oft in every ſynagogue, and compelii 
them to blaſpheme, and being exceedingly mad againſt them, I perſecuted them, m 
to ſtrange cities. | 

I might deſcend lower, and give inſtances both of former and latter times, of e-! 
perors and princes, both heathen and chriſtian, that of themſelves were mild i! 

entle; and yet through a miſtaken zeal, and the inſtigation of the chief prieſts, | 

= been carried to cruel and bloody things. And indeed nothing gives ſo keen n 
edge, even to the mildeſt tempers, as an erroneous and wild zeal for God and t-! 
ligion; it is like quick-filver in the back of a ſword that is not very ſharp oft 
ſelf, which gives a mighty force and weight to its blow, and makes it cut terribly. Þ 
And it is very fad to conſider, that the zealous proſecution of miſtakes in e- 
ligion, hath produced ſadder and more barbarous effects in the world, and mot 
frequently, than the ordinary corruptions and degeneracy of natural light is apt w 
do; as the decay of the richeſt and moſt generous wines makes the ſoureſt vio 
gar; ſo that the paſquil or libel againſt pope Urban VIII. upon occaſion of his 
taking off the brazen roof of the old capitol (which had held out fo many aged I 
and that notwithſtanding Rome had been ſo often ſack'd by barbarous nations) and hs 
ſelling it to enrich his family [quod non fecerant Barbari, fecerunt Barberini] may, with 
changing the name and occaſion, be applied to a great many others; that they have 
been guilty of thoſe cruelties againſt Chriſtians, upon account of difference in religion, 
which the moſt barbarous nations never exerciſed upon one another, 

I have done with he obſervations and the text; and ſhall I now need to make an) 
application of what hath been ſaid, to the occaſion of this day? The thing applies itſelf; 


ſince the borrid defign of this day was undertaken and carried on upon the ſame pretoben, 
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and principles, upon which the Jews perſecuted the diſciples of our Lord, and much 
zn the ame method; for the firſt thundered out an excommunication againſt them, and 
chen took it for granted, that it would be an acceptable ſacrifice to God, to deſtroy 
4 __ will not go about to aggravate the conſpiracy of this day, it is paſt my skill; nor 
© vill I extend the blame and guilr of it any farther than the plain evidence and reaſon of 
© che ching does enforce. It is a thing fo ſcandalous to humane nature, and ſo great a re- 
flection upon any church and religion, to be acceſſary to the contriving or countenan- 
® cing of any ſuch defign, that I am very well contented, that it ſhould be confined to as 
© narrow a compaſs as may be, and none eſteemed guilty of it, but thoſe that were 
® cpenly in it, or have fince endeavoured to excuſe it. All that we defire of others, is, 
chat they would declare their hearty deteſtation of ſuch abominable practices, and be as 
good as their word, and that they would not account it @ ſervice and ſacrifice to God, 
d rodeſtroy all that cannot be of their mind. | | 
S8.o that the inference from all this diſcourſe, in ſhort, ſhall be this, that men ſhould 
© © rake great care to inform their conſciences aright, and to govern them by the plain 
rules of good and evil, the law of God written upon our hearts, and revealed in his 
word, which forbids ſuch practices as I have been ſpeaking of, as clearly as the ſun ſhines 
at noon-day ; and that we would always be afraid to do a bad thing, though gilded 
= over with never ſo glorious colours, and ſpecious pretences of zeal for God and his 
truth. For a man may do a thing with an honeſt mind, and for a religious end, and be 
' commiſſioned and countenanced (as St. Paul was) by them who take themſelves to be 
the only true church in the world; and yet at laſt prove to have been all the while 4 
blaſpbemer, and a murderer, and the greateſt of finners; for none of theſe. pretences are 
= ſufhcient to warrant and ſanctify a wicked action: Before this can be done, the immu- 
table nature of good and evil muſt be changed. | 
” 1 will conclude all with that gentle reproof of our bleſſed Saviour to his diſciples, 
| 4 when their zeal for him had tranſported them to make that cruel requeſt to him, that 
he would (as Elias had done upon a like occaſion) call for fire from heaven to deſtroy 
be Samaritans: Ye know not what manner of ſpirit ye are of ; for the Son of man came 
= not to deſtroy mens lives, but to ſave them; hereby declaring to us the true temper and 
'* ſpirit of chriſtianity, and that they that act contrary to it, are ignorant of the nature of 
the chriſtian religion; ye know not what manner of ſpirit ye are of; for the Son of man 
came not to deftroy mens lives, but to ſave them. 
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| 11 exhort therefore, that firſt of all, ſupplications, prayers, interceſſions, 
and giving of thanks be made for all men: for kings, and for all that 
are in authority; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable hfe, in all 
* godlmeſs and honeſty. F - 


Need not tell any here, that this day is appointed by authority for an anniverſary 
folemntty, in a grateful commemoration of the great mercy of God to theſe nations, 
in putting an end to the inteſtine wars and confuſions of many years, in reſtoring 

| to us our ancient government and laws, and in bringing home, as upon his day, 
the rightful heir of theſe kingdoms, to the crown and throne of his fathers : And tho 
the glory of this day hath not been a little ſullied and obſcured by many things which 
have happen d ſince that time, fitter now to be buried in ſilence and oblivion, than to 
be mentioned and raked up; yet it hath pleaſed God, in ſcattering thoſe black clouds, 
Vo. II. KV: B b 2 Te” 5 which 
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ſent majeſties, by whom, under God, we have been deliver'd from that terrible az, = 


for all that are in authority, &c. Some of theſe words are of a very near fignifics. | 


£ Fy 5 
2 
5 2 


which not long fince hung over vs, to reſtgre th:s day to its firſt luſtre and brightneg, 
ſo that we may now with great joy look back upon it, as deſigned by the wiſe provi. 
dence of God, to make way for the happineſs which we now enjoy under their pr. 


imminent danger which threatned our religion and Jaws, and the very conſtitution i; 
ſelf of our antient government. And to this occaſion, no kind of argument can le 
more proper and ſuitable, than that which the text affords to our conſideration, in thi; 3 f] 
injunction of St. Paul to Timothy, to take care that in the publick worſhip of God, . 


plications and thankſgivings be put up to God, for kings, and all that are in authyri, f 
J exhort therefore, &c. | 


In which words there are four things conſiderable. J 

Firſt, The duty here enjoyned, which is prayer; expreſſed to us in ſeveral word, , 
which ſeem to denote the ſeveral kinds or parts of prayer; I exhort therefore, that ſup. © 2 
plications, prayers, interceſſions, and giving of thanks be made for all men: For kings, ani 


2 


tion; and yet there ſeems ſome difference betwixt them, moſt probably this: i 
1. By dences, which we render ſipplications, is probably meant that part or kind of FT 
prayer, wherein we ſupplicate God for the pardon of our fins, and for the averting and 


removing of evils, whether temporal or ſpiritual, from our ſelves or others. . 5 
2. By wegodsxa5, which we render prayers, ſeem to be meant petitions for bleſſigsg 4 1 
and good things from God; and theſe are moſt properly called prayers. nd 
3. By &sleutes ſeems to be particularly meant pleadings and znterceſſions on the b. 
half of others. Fa... 
4. By K s is certainly intended praiſes and thankſgivings to God, for his ble. then 
ſings and goodneſs to our ſelves and others. This ſeems to be the difference between 


them, which whether it be exactly fo or not, is not very material, fince theſe are un- 
queſtionably the ſeveral kinds or parts of prayer. All theſe ſeveral forts of praye, | 
St. Chryſoſtom, in his comment upon this text, tells us were publickly uſed in his tim 
in the daily ſervice of the church; © this (ſays he) all communicants do know is dom 
every day, morning and evening; how that we pray for all the world, for king 
« and all that are in authority.” | 
. Secondly, for whom we are to pray; in general, for all men. Our prayers are on | 
of the greareſt and beſt expreſſions of our charity, and therefore ought to be as large | 
and extenſive as our charity is. We are bound in common charity to love all men, au 
to wiſh well to them; but our bare wiſhes ſignify nothing, unleſs we direct them | 
on who is able to confer upon them the Vlektiogs and good things which we wiſt 
to them. | | | | 
And this is a charity which God hath put into every man's power, and which th 
pooreſt man in the world, as well as the richeſt, is capable of exerciſing at all time 
and upon all occaſions: For the ear of God is open to be rayers of the poor, as wel | 
as of the rich, and they are every whit as prevalent with him; nay, the ſcripture ſeem | 
to ſay, that God hath a more particular regard to the prayers of the Poor. So that we 1 
may be liberal and bountiful in our prayers to thoſe, to whom we are able to give no- 20 
thing elſe ; and when our hands cannot reach to relieve them, we may pour out ou | © 
hearts to God for them ; we may pray for their ſpiritual and temporal good, and ve 
may praiſe God for the good which befalls them, though it was out of our power t0 
be any ways inſtrumental to procure it for them. a 
Thirdly, For whom we are more eſpecially, and in the firſt place, to pray; viz. for II 
thofe'who have the greateſt and moſt publick influence of all others, upon the peace Þ'# ſafer 
and happineſs of mankind, for kings, and for all that are in autbority; that is, for the 


ſupreme magiſtrate, and for all inferiour magiſtrates, who derive their power and au- = wes: 
thority from the ſupreme. | | 


| and 
Government is neceſſary to the welfare of mankind, becauſe it is the great band of of g 
human ſociety, the guard of its peace, and the ſecurity of every man's perſon and pro- laws 
-perty ; and therefore we are concerned as much as is poſſible, both to pray for our g- com 
vernours, and to bleſs God for them; becauſe without them we ſhould be in a moſt paſs 
'wretched condition. Mankind would be unavoidably miſerable! without government; and 


humane we A would preſently disband, and all things would run into confuſion. It's ſecu 
a remarkable ſaying of one of the Jewiſh maſters, pray for the happineſs of the kingd" too 


or government; for if it were not for the fear of that, men would devour! one anette, and 
; | alive. 
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A 1 alive. And Yoſephus tells us, 


that when the Jews were made ſubject to the Romans (tho 


it was by conqueſt) ice a day they gfered up ſacrifices for the life and ſafety of the 


KT 54y/n, and carrie 


And this was very agreeable to what God had commanded that people by 
in a much like caſe, when the Jeus were conquered by the king of Ba- 


N hi O het, 
his prop d away captives, Fer. 29. 7. Seek the peace of the city whither I have 


x cauſed you to be carried away captives, and pray unto the Lord for it; for in the peace 


N thereof 


= pray for our natural prin 


ſhall ye have peace. And ſurely the reaſon is much ſtronger, why we ſhould 
p ces and governours. I come now to the 
” Fourth and laſt thing conſidered in the text, and which I principally deſign to ſpeak 


5 to, namely the reaſon or argument which the Apoſtle uſes, to engage us to pray for 
® our princes, and for all that are in authority, that we may live à quiet and peaceable 
© life, in all godlineſs and honeſty. The manifold benefits and advantages which redound 
to us from our governours, is a ſufficient argument why we ſhould pray to God for 

© them, and praiſe him likewiſe for ſo great a bleſſing, and that in the firſt place; J 


XX exhort therefore firſt of all (faith the Apoſtle) Sc. Now the * here in the text 


expreſſeth uo great advantages of government, which upon 
hend all the reſt. 


e matter do compre- 


1. That by government we are ſecured in our civil rights and intereſts, in the 


quiet and peaceable poſſeſſion of what is our own. 
” 2. That we may thereby be protected in the free practice and exerciſe of religion 


*and virtue. 

> Theſe are the 79 greateſt and moſt deſirable things to man; and neither of theſe 
can be had without government. I ſhall briefly conſider theſe. two particulars, and 
then endeavour to ſhew, what obligation the conſideration of them lays upon us, 
both to pray to God in the behalf of our princes and governours, and likewiſe to 
praiſe God for them: And then I ſhall conclude all with a brief application of this 


> whole diſcourſe to the ſolemn occaſion of this day. 
” Firſt, I ſhall begin with the benefits and advantages of government mentioned in 


the text, namely, theſe to. 


I. That by it we are ſecured in our civil rights and intereſts, in the quiet and 
peaceable poſſeſſion of what is our qwn. | 
Without government there could be no ſuch thing as property in any thing beyond 
our own perſons ; for nothing but laws can make property, and laws are the effect of 
"government and authority : Nay, without government, we have no ſecurity of our per- 
ſons and lives, much leſs of any thing that belongs to us, and is at preſent in our poſſeſ- 
"fon. Were we not protected by laws (which are the effect of government) we could 
have no ſafety, no quiet enjoyment of any thing; but every man muſt be perpetually 
upon his guard againſt all the world, and e to continual violence and injuries 
from thoſe, who are too many, and too ſtrong for him; ſo that all our quiet and ſecurity 
from fear and danger, from the fraud and oppreſſion of thoſe who are more crafty and 
powerful than ourſelves, from endleſs confuſions and diſtractions, and from a ſtate of 
2 perpetual feud and war with all mankind, is entirely due and owing to civil government. 
* And this alone is ſo unſpeakable a benefit, that without it, men, of all creatures, 
” would be the moſt miſerable; becauſe all that wit and ſagacity, all that cunning and 


cContrivance, which mankind hath above the brute creatures, would but enable them 


to do ſo much the more miſchief to one another, and to deviſe and find out more 
owerful and effectual means and inſtruments to harm and deſtroy one another. 

In ſhort, that we live, and that we live well, in any tolerable condition either of 
ſafety or plenty, and that we are able to call any thing our own for one day, or for one 


hour; that we are not in perpetual terror and apprehenſion of mortal dangers, and that 


we are at any time free from the invaſion of what we at preſent poſſeſs, by the fraud 
and force of others, is ſolely the effect of this great bleſfing and divine appointment 
of government, to preſerve the peace of humane ſociety, and by wiſe and wholſome 
laws, to tie up mens hands from mutual injuries and violence. Upon this all the 
comfort and all the ſecurity of humane laws does depend. From hence it comes to 
paſs (that as the ſcripture expreſſeth it) we may fie down every man under his own vine, 
and under his own fig-tree, and that there ſhall be none to make us afraid. So that if 
lecurity is neceſſary to the comfort and happineſs of mankind ; then government is ſo | 
too: For without this, the ſocieties of men would preſently. diſſolve and fall in pieces, 
and all things would run into confuſion and diſorder. EY 


2. Another 


2. Another great benefit which may reaſonably be expected from government 


(though it does not always ſo happen) is, that men are protected by it, in the R 
exerciſe and practice of religion and virtue. Therefore we ſhould pray for kings, t 
for all that are in authority (ſays the Apoſtle) that we may lead quiet and peaceable lin, pe 
in all godlineſs and honeſty ; that is, in the practice of piety and devotion towards Gad; 
of ſobriety and temperance in regard to ourſelves; and of juſtice and charity trowyy 7 


all men. 


It's true indeed (and ſo the Apoſtles and firſt Chriſtians found it by experience) thy © 
the edge and authority of laws may be, and ſometimes is turned upon the true x. 
ligion, and the ſincere profeſſors of it: But even then, though good men may receiy © 7 

reat harms and injuries from perſecuting princes and governours; (as the primitiy | 


Chriſtians did from ſeveral of the Roman emperors) yet then it ſo happens, that goo 
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men have; ſome” conſiderable benefit and protection from the civil government aud 


laws, dcn for the moſt part preſerved from the fury and rage of the multitude; 5 


that though particular perſons undergo the tryal of cruel ſufferings, yet much great: | 


numbers do eſcape and are preſerved, 


And which is very conſiderable in this matter, againſt ſeveral of the main and eſſex | 
Itial parts of religion, there never was any humane law made; as againſt inward lot 
honour, and reverence of Almighty God, and the worſhipping him in our hearts, 2 


> 
2 
ba 


x 


in ſecret; of this part of religion, humane laws can take no cognizance : Nay, farthe | 


yet, againſt humility and meekneſs, againſt modeſty and patience, againſt remperanz, 


and chaſtity, againſt peaceableneſs and obedience ro government, againſt juſtice ai} 
gratitude, againſt charity and forgiveneſs of injuries, againſt theſe and ſuch like virus 
the Apoſtle has told us, there is no Jaw. Againſt the practice of theſe (without ſont! 
of which government could not poſſibly ſubſiſt) no perſecution was ever raiſed, »| 


men have been in all ages and times protected by law. 

Tis true indeed, that good men have many times been grievouſly perſecuted by tt 
civil government and authority, for the external profeſſion of revealed religion; wiid 
was the cauſe of the Chriſtians at that time, when the Apoſtle commanded them! 
pray for kings and for all that were in authority; that under their protection, they mij 
lead quiet and peaceable lives in all godlineſs and honeſty. St. Paul knew very wi 
when he gave this injunction to them, that ſupplications and prayers be made for lin 
and for all that are in authority, that the powers of the world did not at that ti 
favour chriſtianity : But he knew likewiſe, that government was neceſſary to the hy 

ineſs of mankind, and that Chriſtians, even in the ſtate of perſecution, did enjoy mi 
conſiderable benefits and advantages by it, ſo that they were not perpetually expoſe! 
popular rage and cruelty, and the violence of wicked and unreaſonable men; wii 
would not only have h:ndred the progreſs of chriſtianity, but would in a ſhort tit 
have endangered the extinguiſhing of it. Beſides, that by the favour and protection 
government, the Chriſtians had many conſiderable intervals of peace and eaſe, which g 
chriſtianity a breathing- time, and opportunity to recover itſelf; and though the ſeculi 
authority did for a long time diſcountenance chriſtianity, and keep it under hatches; it 
was but an accidental effect and abuſe of government, and obedience was ſtill due, 2 
prayers for it ſo much the more neceſſary, yea and thankſgivings to God for it vety ter 
ſonable, upon account of the common benefits and advantages of it to humane ſocieſ 

Beſides that Chriſtians did hope and believe, that the civil government might in tin: 
be gained, to give its countenance and aſſiſtance to chriſtianity, and that 4ings ® 

| princes might become nurſing fathers to the church, as was expreſsly foretold by the pi? 
phets, and afterwards'in God's due time was remarkably accompliſhed. In the me 
time Chriſtians were patiently to obey and ſuffer, in expeRation of thoſe glorious ſe 


pray for the powers that perſecuted them, that they alſo might be brought to the u. 
knowledgment of the truth, and might uſe that power which God had committed d 
them, for the protection of truth and innocency, and for the continuance and {Up 


port of the true religion; which, bleſſed be God, was afterwards the caſe of chriſt þ 


nity for ſeveral ages. I proceed in the 


Second place, to ſhew What obligation the conſideration of the mighty benefits nl By 
advantages of government lays upon us, both to pray to God on the behalf of prin | 


and governours, and likewiſe to praiſe God for them. 
; | | Becauk 


nor by the worſt of governours! on the contrary, in the practice of theſe virtues, gui} 
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Serm. XXV. of praying for Governours. 


* Becauſe in their welfare and proſperity the publick peace and happineſs doth chiefly 
conſiſt, and in the publick good conſiſts the good of particular perſons; and above all 
the piety and goodneſs of princes and magiſtrates (eſpecially thoſe who are in the 
higheſt place of authority) have a general good influence upon the manners of men, 


" 1 * i ee x 
2 EY © > Iu 
Do a ons 


= religion and virtue, which are the main pillars and foundation of publick peace and 

= proſperity. A king fitting in the throne of judgment (ſaith Solomon, Prov. 20. 8.) /cat- 

 zereth away all evil with bis eyes. The pattern of a religious good prince is a living 
aw to his ſubjects, and more than the example of ten thouſand others, to mould and 

” faſhion the manners of the people to a conformity to it. 

” « Beſides that there is (as one expreſſeth) a kind of moral connexion and communica- 
tion of evil and of guilt betwixt princes and people, ſo that they are many times mutu- 
ally rewarded for the virtues and good actions, and puniſhed for the fins and faults of 
one another. Of which proceedings of the divine juſtice towards the people of 1/rae!, 

there are many remarkable inſtances in ſcripture, where God rewarded the piety of 
good princes with great bleſſings upon their people, and puniſhed the perſonal faults 
of their kings with publick judgments upon the whole nation. So that in truth it is 
the greateſt kindneſs and charity to ourſelves, to pray for our princes and governours 
' becauſe our welfare is involved in theirs, and we ſuffer not only in all the misfor- 
tunes and calamities which befal them, but many times upon account of their per- 
ſonal faults and miſcarriages. Qyrcquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi, the extrava- 
gances of princes are puniſhed in the misfortunes of their ſubjects. Thus David 
(otherwiſe a very good king) ſinned in numbering the people, and the plague fell 
upon them; he was puniſhed in the calamity of his people. And this was in no wiſe 
vnjuſt, becauſe there are always fins enough in any nation to deſerve puniſhment, and 
God may take what occaſion he pleaſes, to ſend his judgments upon them that deſerve 
them; for princes and people make but one civil and political body, and what part 
of it ſoever is puniſhed, the other ſuffers. And this is the true ground and reaſon of 
the communication of puniſhments berwixt princes and people. 

| Another conſideration which ſhould engage us 70 pray for thoſe that are in authority, 

is, that we reap the great benefit of their care, and pains, and vigilancy for us, e 

. their ſhadow we are ſafe. Our innocency and our rights are protected by their power 

. and laws, and by the juſt puniſhments which they inflict upon evil-doers, and upon 

j 

) 


thoſe who go about to violate our rights in any kind; ſo that we ought to pray and 
to praiſe God for them, as our great benefafors, and the chief inſtruments of our 
q ſecurity and welfare; and therefore not only in duty, but in jaſtice and gratitude, we 
n are bound to wiſh all good to them, and to intercede with God for them, for the 
peace and proſperity of their government, and to bleſs God on their behalf: Yea, we 
jth — ought to do this out of love to ourſelves; becauſe their good and proſperity is ours, 
Ul. their goodneſs and righteouſneſs, their perſonal piety and virtues extend to ws, and 
have a mighty influence upon us, to excite and encourage us to follow their good ex- 
u ample, and 7o go and do likewiſe. 

And we ought likewiſe to do this out of charity and compaſſion to our princes and 
1 whoſe condition is in truth rather to be pitied than envied, and whoſe 
high place and dignity is much more to be dreaded than deſired by a wiſe man, con- 
"fidering how heavy à burden they ſuſtain, what dangers they are continually expoſed 
to, what cares, and troubles, and cenſures they daily undergo, for our ſafety and eaſe. 
sos that whatever ambitious and inconſiderate men may think, wiſe men do certainly 
Know and find by experience, that to diſcharge with care and faithfulneſs all the parts 
wot a good governour, is a very difficult and troubleſome province. Inferiour magi- 
rates find care and trouble enough, in that ſmall ſhare and part of it which they 
ſuſtain; and if ſo, then certainly the care and concernment of the whole, muſt needs 
pe a heavy burden indeed; and what abilities are ſufficient for it, what ſhoulders are 
Strong enough to ſtand under it? 

And as upon this account they have the greateſt need of our prayers, for God's di- 
fection and aſſiſtance in the diſcharge of their high office, ſo likewiſe for his powerful 
race to preſerve them from fin and evil, in the midſt of thoſe manifold temptations to 
hich they are continually expoſed, in appearance much beyond other men, from the 
eight of their condition, and the extent of their power, which are ſtrong temptations 
o weak minds, to pride and inſolency, to injuſtice and oppreſſion; from the abundance 


of 


both for the diſcountenancing of wickedneſs and vice, and for the encouragement of 
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of all things, which miniſter to luxury and exceſs; and from the officious ſervility of fa. 4 
raſites and flatterers, who ſooth them in their faults, and humour them in their pafſiong pin 
and comply with their corrupt and vicious inclinations, and are always ready at hang 
and forward inſtruments to execute their commands, and to ſerve their luſts and vice, | 
And as princes greatly need our prayers upon theſe accounts: fo it is juſt matter of 
raiſe and thankfulneſs to God, when a nation hath wiſe, juſt, and good princes, who 
Ws to heart the intereſts of their people, and endeavour by all the wiſe methods ang 
honeſt arts of government, effectually to procure it; who by their authority and due 
execution of the law, do diſcountenance, and, as much as in them lies, reſtrain | 


wickedneſs and vice; and by their own example encourage virtue and piety in their | bot! 
ſubje&s; and thereby invite, and even provoke them to the like practices: the life of our 
a good prince is a kind of publicꝶ cenſure of ill manners, and reproof of wicked pa-. ve 
tices, And I do not know whether there be a more delightful fight on this fide „ 
heaven, than to ſee thoſe who are in eminent place and power, even if they might hat! 
do whatever they would, yet continually chuſing to do what they ought; as if their | apt 
power were ſo far from being a temptation to them to do evil, that on the contrary, the | = flue 
conſideration of it is one of the beſt and ſtrongeſt arguments to reſtrain them from it, | ner 

Weak minds are apt to meaſure their liberty by their power, and to think that the | fore 
higher and greater they are, ſo much the greater privilege they have to be more ex. | this 
travagantly bad than others: Bur if the matter be really conſidered, the argument run; | by | 
the other way; and he that reaſons wiſely, will certainly conclude with Tully, ix F © dert 
maximd quaque fortund minimum licere, that they who are in the higheſt ſtation, anlF ol at 
greateſt power, have of all others the leaſt liberty to ds what they liſt. Their pow, F 5 
ſuppoſing it never ſo uncontroulable, and unaccountable, would be ſo far from bein | A 
in reaſon a temptation to them to do what they ought not, that in truth it would ft mig! 
them above the tempration of doing an ill thing; becauſe they would ſtand in awe «f | And 
no body, and there would be nothing that could hinder them from doing what is bet, both 
if they had a mind to it: and every one ought to have ſuch a mind: and nothing !? need 
can be more misbecoming, and more directly contrary to the nature of their offi, ficers 
and the power wherewith they are intruſted, than to give an example of breakin; ſucce 
thoſe laws, which they are to put in execution. | FF V 


God himſelf, becauſe he hath al/ power, is therefore all goodneſs, and is therefor forth 


holy in all his ways, and righteous in all his works, according to the reaſoning of the tions 

author of the book of wwi/dom, who argues thus with God, 17 is not (ſays he) agretall vail, 

with thy power to condemn him that hath not deſerved to be puniſhed ; that is, it is nt 55 
ies 


agreeable with infinite power, to do any thing that is unjuſt ; for : er (faith it 
to God) is the beginning of righteouſneſs, and becauſe thou art the Led fal. 5 make to ſo 


thee to be gracious unto all, Infinite power is the foundation and principle of goot- Temp, 
neſs and righteouſneſs, and all- powerful being is good and righteous, not only fron be gr 
choice, but from a neceſſity of nature. | quith, 
And this is the true ground and reaſon of that ſaying of St. James, that God canii * 
be tempted with evil, becauſe his infinite power ſets him above all temptation to It: — affair 
For what reaſon can be imagined, why he that hath all power, ſhall have any inc. for w. 
nation to be otherwiſe than good? What can tempt him thereto? Since he that hab Þ © Plica 
all power can neither have any hopes of being greater than he is, nor any fear of b- Þ pleaſe 
coming leſs: and all temptation is founded either in hope or fear, and where neither fi Bone 
theſe can have any place, there can be no occaſion, no poſſible motive or temptation i do wy 
evil; for to be evil, and to do evil, is always an effect of weakneſs and want of out! b of ev 
The ſum of what I have ſaid upon this argument, and the deſign indeed of it, is 0 ; n Le 
ſhew, that the greater power and authority any one hath, the leſs liberty he hath to do L ank 
any thing that is bad. And I have been the larger upon this, becauſe I would fain in- 11 
print upon the minds of perſons, whom the providence of God hath inveſted with gteit Þ wy 4 


power and authority, that as they have great opportunities of doing more good than 8 x 
others, ſo they. have greater reaſon, and more advantages of doing it, and are more in- * / 
excuſable if they do any thing that is bad; not only becauſe their actions are of a mote Þ prince 


publick influence and obſervation; but becauſe their temptations to evil, how great {0- "I 
ever they may ſeem to be, are in truth and reality much leſs chan other mens. HapP) 4 vo 
are thoſe princes, that wiſely conſider this, and make their power and authority oel on 


others, an argument to be ſo much better themielves, and to do ſo much more god 
to others; and becauſe they are leſs ſubject to the coercive power of law, do for that 
| reaſon 
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= can think themſelves ſo much the more obliged to be a law to themſelves. Bleſſed 
be God for the happineſs which we enjoy in this reſpect; and let us earneſtly beſeech 
© him that he would be pleaſed to beſtow ſuch a plentiful meaſure of his grace and holy 
: ſpirit on our moſt gracious king and queen, as may effectually both engage and enable 
® them to uſe their power to the beſt purpoſes for the publick goed. | 
And thus I have briefly gone over, and explained to you the ſeveral particulars in the 
© text : the duty of prayer here enjoyned ; for whom we are to pray, in general for all 
© men; and for whom more eſpecially, and in the frft place; for kings, and all that 
© ure in authority; and upon what conſiderations we are to pray for them; and to praiſe 
© God in their behalf; becauſe of the great benefits we receive by them; and becauſe 
both in reſpe& of the dangers and difficulties of their condition, they ſtand in need of 
Z our prayers above other men; beſides that in praying for their welfare and proſperity, 
© we pray for our own peace and happineſs. | 
And now to apply this to ourſelves, and to the occaſion of this day. By all that 
© hath been ſaid, we cannot but be convinced what cauſe we have to bleſs God for that 


* 


= happy government which we live under, that excellent conſtitution, under the gentle in- 
* fluences whereof we enjoy more liberty, more plenty, and more ſecurity from all man- 
ner of injury and oppreſſion, than any nation this day on the face of the earth. There- 
fore with what thankfulneſs ſhould we this day commemorate the happy reſtoration of 
© this government to us, after the miſerable diſtractions and confuſions of twenty years, 
by the reſtoration and return of our baniſhed ſovereign, in ſo peaceable, and yet ſo won- 
= derful a manner, that a remembrance of it, even at this diſtance, is almoſt ſtill matter 
of amazement to us! 
'* Bleſſed be the Lord God of Tjrael, who alone doth wondrous things. 
And with our joyful praiſes, let us join our moſt devour and fervent prayers to al- 
mighty God, for the king's and queen's majeſties, and for all that are in authority. 
And I may truly ſay, that there was hardly ever greater reaſon and occaſion for it, from 
both our diſtractions at home, and our dangers from abroad; never was there greater 
need of our earneſt ſupplications and prayers, than at this time, when our armies and 
fleets are in motion, and when God ſeems already to have given us ſome earneſt of good 
ſucceſs; bleſſed be his great and glorious name. | *T 
We have indeed a great army, and a more powerful fleet, than ever this nation ſent 
forth; but unleſs God be on our fide, and favour our cauſe, in vain are all our prepara- 
tions; for whenever his providence is pleaſed to interpoſe, by ſtrength ſhall no man pre- 
vail, Have we not reaſon then to cry mightily unto God, when the only ſtrength of 
the nation is at ſtake, when our ſins and provocations are ſo many and great, and there 
lies ſo heavy a load of guilt upon us? When the perſon of his ſacred majeſty is expoſed 
to ſo much hazard, not only in the high places of the field, but from the reſtleſs at- 
tempts of the malicious and implacable enemies of our peace and religion, that he would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to go forth with our armies and fleets, and not remember our ini- 
- quities againſt us, but ſave us for his mercies ſake? 
Me are too apt to murmur and complain of miſcarriages, and the ill management of 
affairs; bur ſurely the beſt thing we can do, and that which beſt becomes us, is to look 
forward, and to turn our cenſures of our governours and their actions, into humble ſup- 
- plications to God in their behalf, and in behalf of the whole nation; that he would be 
| pleaſed to turn us every one from the evil of our ways, that he may return to us, and 
(abe mercy on us, that ſo iniquity may not be our ruin; that be may rejoice over us to 
40 us good, and may at laſt think thoughts of peace towards us, thoughts of good and not 
| & evil, to give us an expected end of our troubles. | 
Let us then betake our ſelves to the proper work of this day, hearty prayers and 
> thankſgivings to almighty God, for the king and queen, and for all that are in au- 
> thortty; that as he hath been pleaſed by a wonderful providence, to reſcue us from 
ble imminent danger we were in, and from all our fears, by the happy advancement 
a / their majeſties to the throne of theſe kingdoms; ſo he would of his infinite goodneſs 
„ il preſerve and continue to us this light of our eyes, and breath of our noſtrils, 
Princes of that great clemency and goodneſs, which render them the true repreſenta- 
„ es of God upon earth, and the moſt gracious governours of men. 
y And let us earneſtly beſeech him, that he would confirm and ftrengthen them in all 
t Soodneſi, and make them wiſe as angels of God, to diſcern betwixt good and evil, 
at they may know how to go in and out before this great people; that he would 
ae Vor, II. Cc | give 
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give them the united aſfections of their people, and a heart to fludy and ſeek their gu 8 | . 
all the days of their lives. 5 . . 
And finally, That be would be pleaſed to continue ſo great a ble ng to us, and; Nu 


t. them a long and proſperous reign over us; and that their poſterity in this ys] re 
family may RE. 7 and their throne as the days of heaven; that under 2 28 
the people of theſe nations, we and the generations to come, may lead quiet and Peace. 
able lives, in all godlineſs and honeſty; for bis mercies ſaRe in Feſus Chriſt, who i gi 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords; to whom with the Father and the holy Ghoſt be a | 1c 
| honour, glory, dominion and power, now and for ever. Amen. 1943 
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In this was manifefled the love of God towards us, becauſe that God m of 
his only-begotten Son into the world, that we might live through him. | = 


to us; in this was manifeſted the love of God towards us; that is, by thi 
pony appears, that God had a mighty love for us, that he ſent his at. 


l Es E words contain a clear and evident demonſtration of the love of Gul ne 
egotten Son into the world, that we might live through him. In which u 


. 
* , # 
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may conſider this threefold evidence of God's love to mankind. 


I. That he ſhould be pleaſed to take our caſe into conſideration, and to conenn x 

himſelf for our happineſs. | 0s 0 

II. That he ſhould deſign ſo great a benefit to us, which is here expreſt by life; .“ 1 : 

| we might live through him. | * 
III. That he was pleaſed to uſe ſuch a means for the obtaining and procuring of ib a 
benefit for us; he ſent his only-begotten Son into the world, that we might live thru a 


him. Each of theſe ſingly is a great evidence of God's love to us; much more i 
of them together. - be 


I. It is a great evidence of the love of God to mankind, that he was pleaſed to nie 


; f : wh 
our caſe into conſideration, and to concern himſelf for our happineſs. Nothing doe un 
more commend an act of kindneſs, than if there be great condeſcenſion in it. We uſe i for 


value a ſmall favour, if it be done to us by one that is far above us, more than afl) 
greater done to us by a mean and inconſiderable perſon. This made David to bed! of: 
out into ſuch admiration, when he conſidered the ordinary providence of God towarh | 


mankind. Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of him! or the Son of man, ti 5 
thou ſhouldſt conſider him! This is a wonderful condeſcenſion indeed, for God to be twe 
mindful of man. | wa: 

At the beſt we are but his creatures, and upon that very account at an infinite diſtance of « 
from him; ſo that were not he infinitely good, he would not be concerned for us, wbb : obe 
are ſo infinitely beneath the conſideration of his love and pity. Neither are we of us 1 
higheſt rank of creatures; we are much below the Angels, as to the excellency and pe- hap 


fection of their beings; ſo that if God had not had a peculiar pity and regard to the (015 | 7 
of men, he might have placed his affection and care upon a much nobler order of cre- 
tures, than we are, and ſo much the more miſerable, becauſe they fell from a hight | 
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ini 
ſtep of happineſs, I mean the loft Angels; but yet for reaſons beſt known to his in- bis 
nite wiſdom, God paſted by them, and was pleaſed to conſider us. This the Apoſtle PE and 
the Hebrews takes notice of, as an argument of God's peculiar and extraordinary lo be 
to mankind, that he ſent-his Son, not ts take upon him the nature of Angels, but of if | © 
feed of Abraham. N 
8 Now 
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Now that be, who is far above us, and after that we by wilful tranſgreſſion had 
loſt our ſelves, had no obligation to take care of us, but what his own goodnels laid 
upon him, that he ſhould concern himſelf fo much for us, and be ſo ſolicitous for our 
recovery, this is a great evidence of his kindneſs and good-will to us, and cannot be ima- 

ined to proceed from any other caule. 

II. Another evidence of God's great love to us, is, that he was pleaſed to deſign ſo 
great a benefit for us. This the ſcripture expreſleth to us by /zfe ; and it is uſual in 
icriprure to expreſs the beſt and moſt deſirable things by /zfe ; becauſe as it is one of the 
greateſt bleflings, fo it is the foundation of all other enjoyments: And therefore the A- 
poſtle uſeth but this one word to expreſs to us all che bleſſings and benefits of Chriſt's 
coming into the world; God /ent his only begotten Son into the world, that wwe might 
live through him. | | | 

And the expreſſion is very proper in our caſe ; becauſe 4% ſignifies the reparation of 
all that which was loſt by the fall of man. For man by his wiltul degeneracy and 
apoſtacy ſrom God, is ſunk into a ſtate of fin and miſery, both which the ſcripture is 
wont to expreſs by death. In reſpect of our ſinful ſtate we are ſpiritually dead; and in 
reſpect of the puniſhment and miſery due to us for our fins, we are judicially dead, 
dead in law; tor the wages of ſin is death. Now God hath ſent his Son into the world, 
chat in both theſe reſpects we might live through him. 

1. We are ſpiritually dead, dead in treſpaſſes and fins, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, Eph. 2. 


* 1, 2. Du hath he quickened, who were dead in treſpaſſes and fins, wherein in times 
© paſt ye walked, according to the courſe of this world. Every wicked man, though in 
a natural ſenſe he be alive, yet in a moral ſenſe he is dead. So the Apoſtle ſpeaking 
of thoſe who live in ſinful luſts and pleaſures, ſays of them that they are dead while they 
+ live, 1 Tim. 5, 6. What corrupt humours are to the body, that fin is to the ſou], their 


diſeaſe and their death. Now God ſent his Son to deliver us from this death, by re- 
newing our nature, and mortifying our luſts; by reſtoring us to the life of grace and 
holineſs, and deſtroying the body of fin in us, that henceforth we ſhould not ſerve ſin. 


And that this is a great argument of the mighty love of God to us, the Apoſtle tells us, 
* Eph. 2. 4, 5. God who is rich in mercy, for bis great love wherewith he loved us, 
> even when we were dead in fins, hath quickned us together with Chriſt. It is an 


argument of the riches of God's mercy, and of his great love to us, to recover us out of 


this fad and deplorable caſe. It is a kindneſs infinitely greater, than to redeem us from 


the moſt wretched ſlavery, or to reſcue us from the moſt dreadful and cruel temporal 


death ;andyet we ſhould value this as a favour and benefit, that could never be ſufficiently 


acknowledged: But God hath ſent his Son to deliver us from a worſe bondage, and a 
more dreadful kind of death; ſo that well might the Apoſtle aſcribe this great deliver- 


ance of mankind from the ſlavery of our luſts, and the death of ſin, to the boundleſs 
mercy and love of God to us. God who is rich in mercy, for the great love wherewith 


be loved us, hath quickned us together with Chriſt, even when we were dead in fins ; 


when our caſe was ſo deſperate as could well be imagined ; then was God pleaſed to 


; undertake this great cure, and to provide ſuch a remedy, as cannot fail to be effectual 
for our recovery, if we will but make uſe of it. 


2. We were likewiſe judicially dead in law, being condemned by the juſt ſentence 
of it. So ſoon as ever we ſinned, eternal death was by the ſentence of God's law be- 
come our due portion and reward ; and this being our caſe, God in tender commiſera- 
tion and pity to mankind, was pleaſed to fend his Son into the world, to interpoſe be- 
tween the juſtice of God and the demerits of men; and by reverſing the ſentence that 
was gone out againſt us, and procuring a pardon for us, to reſcue us from the miſery 
of eternal death, and not only fo, but upon the condition of faith and repentance, of 
obedience and a holy life, to beſtow eternal life upon us ; and by this means to reſtore 
us to a better condition than that from which we were fallen, and to advance us to a 
happineſs greater than that of innocency. 

And was not this great love, to deſign and provide ſo great a benefit and bleſſing for 
us, to ſend bis Son Teſus to bleſs us, in turning away every one of us from our 
iniguities * Our bleſſed Saviour, who came from the boſom of his Father, and knew 


[2 his tender affection and compaſſion to mankind, ſpeaks of this as a moſt wonderful 
b and unparallelld expreſſion of his love to us, Fobn 3. 16. God ſo loved the world, that 
© be gave his only-begotten Son, God fo loved the world, fo greatly, ſo ſtrangely, ſo be- 
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yond our biggeſt hopes, nay, ſo contrary to all reaſonable expectations, as to ſend hi; 
only-begotten Son, to ſeek and to ſave the ſinful ſons of men. 


If it had only in general been declared to us, that God was about to ſend his Son into 
the world upon ſome great deſign, and been left to us to conjecture, what his errany 3 
and buſineſs ſhould be; how would this have alarmed the guilty conſciences of finfyl 
men, and filled them with infinite jealouſies and ſuſpicion, with fearful expectations of 
wrath and fiery indignation to conſume them; For conſidering the great wickedneſs ang 


degeneracy of mankind, what could we have thought, but that ſurely God was ſending 
his Son upon a deſign of vengeance to chaſtiſe a ſinful world, to vindicate the honour 
of his deſpiſed laws, and to revenge the multiply'd affronts which had been offered u 
the higheſt majeſty of heaven, by his pitiful and ungrateful creatures; Our own guilt 
would have been very apt to have filled us with ſuch imaginations as theſe, that in al 
likelihood the Son of God was coming to judgment, to call the wicked world to an ac. 
count, to proceed againſt his Father's rebels, to paſs ſentence upon them, and to execute | 


the vengeance which they had deſerved. This we might juſtly have dreaded; and 
indeed conſidering our caſe, how ill we have deſerved at God's hands, and how highly | 


we have provoked him ; what other weighty matter could we hope for. 


But the goodneſs of God hath ſtrangely out- done our hopes, and deceived our expec. 


tation; ſo it follows in the next words, God ſent not his Son into the world to cin. 
demn the world (intimating that this we might juſtly have imagined and feared) but 
upon a quite contrary deſign, that through him the world might be ſaved, What a (ur. | 
prize of kindneſs is here! that inſtead of ſending his Son to condemn us, he ſhould ſeu | 
him into the world to ſave us; to reſcue us from the jaws of death and hell, from tha | 
eternal and intolerable miſery which we had incurred and deſerved ! | 


1 
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And if he had proceeded no farther, this had been wonderful mercy and kindnek: 
But his love ſtopt not here, it was not contented to ſpare us, and free us from miſery; 
but was reſtleſs till it had found out a way to bring us to happineſs ; for God fo lou 
the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, not only that whoſoever believes in tin 
might not periſh, but might have everlaſting life. This is the ſecond evidence of God 
great love to us, the greatneſs of the bleſſing and benefit which he had deſigned al 
provided for us, that we might live through bim; not only be delivered from fi 
ritual and eternal death, but be made partakers of eternal life. 


III. The laſt evidence of God's great love to us, which I mentioned, was this, tha 


God was pleaſed to uſe ſuch a means, for the obtaining and procuring of this great 
bleſſing and benefit; he ſent his only-begotten Son into the world, that we might live thro) 


him. And this will appear to be great love indeed, if we conſider theſe four things. | 
1. The perſon whom he was pleaſed to employ upon this deſign ; he ſent his on); | 


begotten Son. 

2. How much he abaſed him, in order to the effecting and accompliſhing of th 
deſign, implied in theſe words, he ſent him into the world. 

3. If we conſider to whom he was ſent, to the world. And, 


4. That he did all that voluntarily and freely, out of his mere pity and goodneſs ; us | * 
conſtrained hereto by any neceſſity, not prevailed upon by any application or import» þ © 


nity of ours, nor obliged by any benefit or kindneſs from us. 

1. Let us conſider the perſon whom God was pleaſed to employ in this deſign, be ſen 
his only-begotten Son; no leſs perſon than his own Son, and no leſs dear to him, thai 
his only-begotten Son. 

(I.) No leſs perſon than his own Son; and the dignity of the perſon that was employed 
in our behalf, doth ſtrangely heighten and ſer off the kindneſs. What an endearment i; 
it of the mercy of our redemption, that God was pleaſed to employ upon this delig 


no meaner perſon than hrs own Son, his begotten Son; ſo he is called in the text, his d, 


in ſo peculiar a manner as no creature is, or can be; the creatures below man are call 
the works of God, but never his children; the Angels are in ſcripture call'd the ſons 


God; and Adam likewile is call'd the ſon of God, becauſe God made him after his on 


image and likeneſs in holineſs and righteouſneſs, and in his dominion and ſovereign! 
over the creatures below him; but this title of begotten Son of God was never given to 
any of the creatures, man or Angel ; for unto which of the Angels faid be at any line, 
thou art my Son, this day have ] begotten thee, as the Apoſtle reaſons, Heb. I. 5. He muſt 
be a great perſon indeed to whom this title belongs, of the begotten Son of God; and 
it mult be a mighty love indeed which moved God to employ fo great a perſon, on [ 


behalf 
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eenſion for God to treat with us at all; but that no leſs perſon than his ow Son ſhould 
be the ambaſſador, is an aſtoniſhing regard of heaven to poor ſinful duſt and aſhes. 
N (2.) The perſon was as dear to God, as he was great ; he was hrs only-begotten Son. 
It had been a great inſtance of Abraham's love and obedience to God, to have ſacrificed 
© 7 ſen at his command; but this circumſtance makes it much greater, that it was his 
only Jen; hereby J know that thou feareſt God (ſays the Angel) fince thou baſt not withheld 
4 thy ſen, thine only ſon from me. This is a demonſtration that God loved us at a ſtu- 
© pcndous rate, when he would ſend his only-begorten Son into the world for us. 
” Before this, God had tried ſeveral ways with mankind, and employed ſeveral meſſen- 
gers to us; ſometimes hegent his Angels, and many times his ſervants the prophets; 
© but in theſe laſt days he hath ſent his Son. He had many more ſervants to have employed 1 
upon chis meſſage, but he had but one Son; and rather than mankind ſhould be ruined il 
and loſt, he would ſend him. Such was the love of God towards us, that rather than | 
our recovery ſhould not be effected, he would employ in this work the greateſt and 
deareſt perſon to him both in heaven and earth, his only-begotten Son; in this was the 
love of God manifeſted, that he ſent his only-begotten Son, that we might live through 
him. 
Leet us conſider how much this glorious and excellent perſon was abaſed in order to 
the effecting and accompliſhing of this deſign, which is here expreſſed by ſending him 
into the world; and this conprehends his incarnation, with all the mean and abaſin 
eircumſtances of it. This the Apoſtle declares fully to us, Phil. 2.6, 7. though he 
was in the form of God (that is, truly and really God)yet he made himſelf of no reputa- 
tion, tur Crevwoe, he emptied himſelf, was contented to be ſtrangely leſſened and di- 
miniſhed, and took upon him the form of a ſervant, or ſlave, and was made in the likeneſs 
of men; that is, did really aſſume humane nature. Here was an abaſement indeed, 
for God to become man, for the only-begotten Son of God to take upon him the form of a 
rovant, and to become obedient to death, even the death of the croſs, which was the 
death of flaves, and infamous malefactors. Here was love indeed, that God was wil- 
ling that his own dear Son ſhould be thus obſcured and diminiſhed, and become ſo 
mean and ſo miſerable for our ſakes; that he ſhould not only ſtoop 70 be made man, 
end to dwell among us, but that he ſhould likewiſe ſubmit to the infirmities of our na- 
| *twre, and 10 be made in all things like unto us, fin only excepted; that he ſhould be 
contented to bear ſo many affronts and indignities from perverſe and unthankful men, 
and to endure ſuch contradiction of ſinners againſt himſelf ; that he who vas the brightneſs 
of his Father's glory, ſhould be deſpiſed and rejected of men, a man of ſorrows, and 
acquainted With griefs, and rather than we ſhould periſh, ſhould put himſelf into 
our place, and be contented to ſuffer and die for us; and that God ſhould be willing 
that all this ſhould be done to his only Son, to ſave finners. What greater teſtimony 
could he give of his love to us? 
3. Let us conſider farther to whom he was ſent, which is alſo implied in theſe words, 
be ſent his Son into the world; into a wicked world, that was altogether unworthy of 
bim; and an ungrateful world, that did moſt unworthily uſe him, 
Fit, Into a wicked world, that was altogether unworthy of him, that had deſerved 
vo ſuch kindneſs at his hands. For what were we, that God ſhould ſend ſuch a perſon 
; | amongſt us, that he ſhould make his Son ſtoop ſo low, as to dwell in our nature, and 
to become one of vs? We were rebels and enemies, enemies to God by evil works, up 
in arms againſt heaven, and at open defiance with God our maker. When the world 
was in this poſture of enmity and hoſtility againſt God; then he ſent his Son to treat 
wich us, and to offer us peace. What can more commend the love of God, than this 
„ chat he ſhould ſhew ſuch kindneſs to us, when we were ſinners and enemies? herein 


Cod hath commended his love towards us; (ſays the Apoſtle, Rom. 5. 8.) in that wwh1//t 
ode were yet ſinners, Chriſt died for us. 


y behalf of ſo pickel a wretched creatures as we are. It had been a mighty conde- 


9 Secondly, Into an ungrateful world, that did moſt unworthily uſe him, that gave no 
1 becoming entertainment to him (che fone had boles, and the birds of the air had neſts ; 
o but the Son of man bad not where to lay his head) that heaped all manner of contume- 
5 lies and indignities upon him, that perſecuted him all his life, and at laſt put 
him to a moſt painful and ſhameful death in a word, that was ſo far from receivin 


bim as the Son of God, that they did not treat him with common humanity, and like 
one of the ſons of men. : 


4. He 
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4. He did all this voluntarily and freely; God ſent his Son into the world, mero mot 2 5 
of his own mere grace and goodneſs, moved by nothing but his own bowels, and the 4 L. 
conſideration of our miſery; not overpowered by any force; (for what could offer —_ 
violence to him 70 «whom all power belongs?) not conſtrained by any neceſſity, for he hd 
been happy, though we had remained for ever miſerable; he might have choſen othe; 
objects 4 his love and pity, and have left us involved in that miſery, which we hal 
wilfully brought upon ourſelves. 8 ; f 

Nor was he prevail'd upon by any application from us, or importunity of ours to do 
this for us. Had we been left to have contrived the way of our recovery; this which 
God hath done for us, could never have entred into the heart of man to have imagined 
much leſs to have deſired it at his hands. If the way of our ſalvation had been put 
into the hands of our own counſel and choice, how could we have been fo impudent 
as to have begged of God, that hisonly Son might deſcend from heaven and become may, 
be poor, deſpiſed and miſerable for our ſakes? God may ſtoop as low as he pleaſeth, 
being ſecure of his own majeſty and greatneſs; but it had been a boldneſs in us, ng | 
far from blaſphemy, to have deſired of him to condeſcend to ſuch a ſubmiſſion, ; 

Nor, /aftly, was he pre-obliged by any kindneſs or benefit from us; fo far from thy, | 
that we had given him all poſſible provocation to the contrary, and had reaſon to ex. 
pet the effect of his heavieſt diſpleaſure: And yet though he was the pars l2/a, th: | 
party that had been diſobliged and injured; though we were firſt in the offence and 
provocation, he was pleaſed to make the firſt overtures of peace and reconciliation; and | 
though it was wholly or concernment, and not 47s; yet he was pleaſed to condeſcen! | 
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ſo far, to our perverſeneſs and obſtinacy, as 70 ſend his Son to us, and to beſeech ust . ſerv, 
reconciled. T 
Now herein (ſays the Apoſtle, immediately after the text) herein is love, not that wh © eter; 
loved God, but that he loved us, and ſent his Son to be the propitiation for our fins : Heren | may 
is the love of God manifeſted, that the kindneſs began on his part, and not on . us, | 
that being neither obliged nor deſired by us, he did freely and of his own accord, , good 
his only-begotten Son into the world, that we might live through him. that 
What now remains but to apply this to ourſelves? | bets 
1. Let us propound to ourſelves the love of God for our pattern and example. Thi he v 
is the inference which the Apoſtle makes in the next verſe but one after the text, BF farth 


loved, if God fo loved us, we ought alſo to love one another. One would have though than 
the inference ſhould have been, zf God ſo loved us, that we ought alſo to love him. By willf 
the Apoſtle doth not ſpeak ſo much of the affection, as the effect of love; and hu ing / 


meaning is, if God hath beſtowed ſuch benefits upon us, we ought, in imitation d 3. 
him, to be kind and beneficial one to another. Not but that we ought 70 love Gi to m 
will all our hearts, and ſculs, and ſtrength; but in this ſenſe we are not capable oft um! 
We cannot be beneficial to him; becauſe he is ſelf-ſufficient, and ſtands in need TI 
nothing; and therefore the Apoſtle adds this as a reaſon, why he does not exhort men | to re 
to love God, but one another; 0 man hath ſeen God at any time; he is not ſenſiblev | of hi: 
us, and therefore none of theſe ſenſible things can fignifie any thing to him. But | we ce 
hath friends and relations here in the world, who are capable of the ſenſible effects i the ſe 
our love, and to whom we may ſhew kindneſs for his fake; we cannot be beneficial þ loved 
to God, but we may teſtifie our love to him, by our kindneſs and charity to men wh! | © | 
are made after the image of God; and if we ſee any one miſerable, that is conſider- | © ſhoul, 
tion enough to move our charity. There was nothing but this in us to move him |  ſhoul 
pity us, when we were in our blood, and no eye pitted us. the pl 
God 1s a pattern of the moſt generous kindneſs and charity. Though he be infinite!) Þ > ſhoul, 
above us, yet he thought it not below him to conſider our caſe, and to employ hs worth 
only Son to ſave us; he had no obligation to us, no expectation of advantage from us, and c 
and can never be in a poſſibility to ſtand in need of us; and yet he loved us, and hab thee, | 
conferred the greateſt benefits upon us: ſo that no man can have deſerved ſo ill at out No 
hands, but that if he be in want, and we in a condition to help him, he ought to come Wy Gur F, 
within the compaſs and conſideration of our charity. $i of the 
And his is the proper ſeaſon for it, when we commemorate the greateſt bleſſing and 3 15 17 
ang d. 


benefit that was ever conferred on mankind, The Son of God ſent into the world, ® 
purpoſe to. redeem and ſave us. And therefore I cannot but very much commend tbe 
cuſtom of feeding and relieving the poor, more eſpecially at this time, when the 
poor do uſually ſtand moſt in need of it, and when we commemorate the grace of a 
3 0 


Serm. XXXI. in the Incarnation of Chriſt. 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who being rich became poor for our ſakes, that we through his poverty 
might be made rich. ; ; 
>. Let us readily comply with the great def n of this great love of God to mankind. 
He hath ſent his Son that we may live through him, But though he hath done all this 
for us, though he hath purchaſed ſo great bleſſings for us, as the pardon of our fins, 
and power againſt them, and eternal life and happineſs; yet there is ſomething to be 
done on our parts, to make us partakers of theſe benefits. God hath not ſo loved us, 
as to ſend his Son into the world, to carry men to heaven whether they will or no; and 
to reſcue thoſe from the ſlavery of the devil, and the damnation of hell, who are fond 
of their fetters, and wilfully run themſelves upon ruin and deſtruction. But the Son of 
God came to offer happineſs to us, upon certain terms and conditions, ſuch as are fit for 
God to propound, and neceſſary for us to perform, to make us capable of the bleſſedneſs 
which he offers; as namely, repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord Teſus 
Chriſt ; a ſincere and conſtant endeavour of obedience to the laws and precepts of our 
= holy religion. , ; ; 
Theſe are the terms of the Goſpel; and he grace of God which brings ſalvation, 
offers it only upon theſe terms, that we deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſis, and live 
ſoberly, righteoufly, and godly, in this preſent world: then we may expect the bleſſed 
hope. But if we will not ſubmit to theſe conditions, the Son of God will be no Sa- 

'viour to us; for he is the author of eternal ſulvation only to them that obey him, If 

men will continue in their fins, the redemption wrought by Chriſt will be of no ad- 

vantage to them; ſuch as obſtinacely perſiſt in an impenitent courſe, ip/a fi velit Salus, 
ſervare non poteſt, Salvation it ſelf cannot ſave them. 

' Theſe are the conditions of our happineſs, and if we ſubmit to them we are heirs of 

eternal life; if we refuſe, we are ſons of perdition, eternally loſt and undone; for we 
may aſſure ourſelves, that theſe are the beſt and eaſieſt terms that can ever be offered to 
us, becauſe God ſent them by his Son, This is the laſt effort of the divine love and 
goodneſs, towards the recovery and ſalvation of men; ſo the Apoſtle tells us, Heb. 1. 1,2. 
that God, who at ſundry times, and in divers manners ſpake to the fathers, by the pro- 
hets, hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken unto us by his Son; and if we refuſe to hear him, 
he will ſpeak no more. After this it is not to be expected, that God ſhould make any 
farther attempts for our recovery; for he can ſend no greater nor dearer perſon to us, 
than his own Son; and if we refuſe him, whom will we reverence? If after this we till 
willtully go on in our fins; there remains no more ſacrifice for ſin; but a fearful look- 
ing for of judgment, and fiery indignation to conſume us. 

3. With what joy and thankfulneſs ſhould we commemorate this great love of God 

to mankind, in ſending his only-begotten Son into the world, that we might live through 

bim! 

This is the proper end of the bleſſed ſacrament, which we are now going to receive, 
to repreſent to our minds the incarnation and paſſion of our dear Lord, by the ſymbols 
of his body broken, and his blood ſhed for us. With what acknowledgments ſhould 
uwe celebrate the memory of this wonderful love, which the Son of God hath ſhewn to 
the ſons of men; endeavouring to make all the world in love with him, who hath ſo 
loved all mankind! | | 
Whenever we ſee his blood poured forth, and his body broken for us, ſo moving a fight 
mould raiſe ſtrange paſſions in us, of love to our Saviour, and hatred to our fins; and 
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ſhould inſpire us with mighty reſolutions of ſervice and obedience to him; and whenever 
the pledges and ſeals of theſe benefits are delivered into our hands, the fight of them 
7 Þ © ſhould at once wound and revive our hearts, and make us to cry out, Lord, how un- 


s | © worthy am I, for whom thou ſhouldeſt do and ſuffer all this! I am overcome by thy love, 

„and can no longer hold out, againſt the mighty force of ſuch kindneſs! I render myſelf” to 

n bee, and will ſerve thee for ever, who haſt redeemed me at ſo dear a rate. 

A Now to him that ſitteth upon the throne, and to the lamb that was flain, to God even 

eau Father, and to the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the firſt begotten from the dead, and the prince 
= of the kings of the earth, unto him that hath loved us, and waſhed us from our fans in 

bis own blood, and hath made us kings and prieſts to God and his Father, to him be glory 


and dominion for ever and ever, Amen. 
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The Sin and Danger of adding Serm. XXXII 


SERMON XXXII. 


The Sin and Danger of adding to the Doctrine of 


the Goſpel. 


MY — a 


GALAT. i. 8, 9. 


But though we, or an Angel from heaven, preach any other Goſpel um 
you, than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accurſel, | 


A we ſaid before, ſo ſay I now again, If any man preach any thr 
Goſpel unto you, than that ye have recerved, let him be accurſed. 


cumciſed, and keep the law of Moſes. 


£ _ Ce ae Be . 


EF ORE I come to handle the words, for the better underſtanding of them! 
ſhall give a brief account of the occaſion of them, which was this. Some fall | 
Apoſtles had made a great diſturbance in the churches planted by the Apoſtle | 
of Chriſt, by teaching that it was neceſſary for Chriſtians, not only to embrace | 

and entertain the doctrines and precepts of the chriſtian religion, but likewiſe to becir | 

Of this diſturbance which was raiſed in the 

chriſtian church, you have the hiſtory at large, Acis 15, and as in ſeveral other churche, | 


ſo particularly in that of Galatia, theſe falſe Apoſtles and ſeducers had perverted man, 


as appears by this epiſtle; in the beginning whereof St. Paul complains, that thoſe wh 


were ſeduced into this error of the neceſſity of circumciſion, and keeping the lawd F 


Moſes, had by this new article of faith, which they had added to the chriſtian religio, 


quite altered the frame of it, and made the Goſpel another thing from that which or 


Saviour delivered, and commanded his Apoſtles to teach all nations, 


For he tells us, ver. 6. of this chapter, that he marvelled, that they were ſo jm} 


removed from him that called them by 
Goſpel, that is ſo different from that which they had been inſtructed in by thoſe who 
firſt preached the goſpel unto them: for the making of any thing neceſſary to ſalvatio 


which our Saviour in his Goſpel had not made ſo, he calls another Goſpel. I mar 


(or through) the grace of Chriſt, unto anithi 


that ye are ſo ſoon removed from him that called you. by the grace of Chriſt, ut 


another Goſpel, which is not another, 9 d tw aa, which is no other thing, ot) 
which I mean nothing elſe, but that there are ſome that trouble you, and would pu 
vert the Goſpel of Chriſt; as if he had ſaid, when I ſay that ye are removed h 
another Goſpel, 1 do not mean, that ye have renounced chriſtianity, and are gone or 
to another religion, but that ye are ſeduced by thoſe who have a mind to pervert ib 


Goſpel of Chriſt, by adding ſomething to it, as a neceſſary and eſſential part of it, which! 


Chriſt hath not made ſo: This the Apoſtle calls a perverting or overthrowing of tt 
Goſpel ; becauſe, by thus altering the terms and conditions of it, they made it quit 
another thing from what our Saviour delivered it. 

And then at the Sth and gth verſes he denounceth a terrible anathema againſt tho 
whoever they ſhall be, yea, though it were an Apoſtle, or an Angel from heaven, who! 


thus perverting the Goſpel of Chrift (that is, by making any thing neceſſary to be be-. 


lieved or practiſed, which our Saviour in his goſpel hath not made fo) ſhould in effect 


preach another Gofpel; but though we, or an Angel from heaven, preach any i = 
goſpel unto you, than that which we have preached unto you, let him be anarhem®» We 


an accurſed thing. And then to expreſs his confidence and vehemency in this matte 
and toſhew that he did not ſpeak this raſhly, and in a heat, but upon due confiderati® 


preach. any other Goſpel unto you, than that ye have received, let him be accurſed. 
From the words thus explained by the conſideration of the context, and of the mai 
ſcope and defign of this epiſtle, theſe following obſervations do naturally ariſe. 
Firſt, That the addition of any thing to the chriſtian religion, as necellary to be belie- 
ed and practiſed in order to ſalvation, is a perverting of the Goſpel of Chriſt, and preaching 
another Goſpel. | | Secon þ 
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* Secondly, That no pretence of infallibility is ſufficient to authorize and warrant the | 
addition of any thing to the chriſtian doctrine, as neceſſary to be believed and practiſed 

in order to ſalvation. | | 

* Thirdly, That Chriſtians may judge and diſcern when ſuch additions are made 

4 Fourthly, And conſequently, that ſince the declaration of the Goſpel, and the confir- 
mation of it, there is no authority in the chriſtian church to impoſe upon Chriſtians 
any thing as of neceſſity to ſalvation, which the Goſpel hath not made ſo. 

I Fifthly, That there is no viſible judge (how infallible ſoever he may pretend to be) 
* Netten 5 - declarations in matters of faith and practice, neceſſary to 
© ſalvation, we are bound to ſubmit, without examination wheth Ii | 

© agrecable to the Goſpel of Chriſt, or not. A TO 8 
© Sixthly, and Laſtly, Whoſoever teacheth any thing as of neceſſity to ſalvati 
believed or practiſed, beſides what the Goſpel of Chriſt hath n 
E under the anathema here in the text, becauſe in ſo doing, he perverteth the Goſpel of 
* Chriſt, and preacheth another Goſpel. Now the Apoſtle expreſly declares, that though 
we (that is, he himſelf, or any of the Apoſtles) or an Angel from heaven n preach — 
© other 725 bes by: "_ what we have preached unto you, let him be accurſed : 
as we ſaid before, ſo ſay J now again, if any man preach * 
T7 _ ye have received, let bim be ws een 
That the addition of any thing to the chriſtian religi 26 ks es 
; at the hing gion, as neceſſary to be believed 
or practiſed, in order to ſalvat ] / ö 
1 * er, alvation, is à perverting of the Goſpel of Chriſt, and preach- 
= This is evident from the inſtances here given in this epiſtle; for th | 
geth the falſe Apoſtles with perverting the Goſpel of Chrif, and 8 
Goel, upon no other account, but becauſe they added to the chriſtian religion, and 
made circumciſion, and the keeping of the law 01 Maſes, an eſſential part of the chriſtian 
religion, and impoſed upon Chriſtians the practice of theſe things, and the belief of 
| the Leo; of _ hon a condition of eternal ſalvation. 7 
3 hat this was the doctrine of thoſe falſe teachers, we find | 
certain men which came down from Judea, taught the Ts rus 2 5 I Ty 
be circumciſed after the manner of Moſes, ye cannot be ſaved ; and ver. 2 2 h : 
3 written by the . 1d ok ergab at 7eruſalem, to the churches 5 
| is account given of it ; foraſmuch as we have heard, that certain whi 
From us, have troubled you with words, ſubverting yo 1 eee, Spot 
ciſed, and keep the law, to whom we ave no 5 ee eee eee 
this doctrine is declared to be of cle 1 yore ny 7 th On 
of meh, 900 + to 3 addition to the doctrine of the Golpel 8 = eli 
vered by the Apoſtles, who here with one conſent decl | 08 
commandment; that is, had delivered no ſuch n — T ay" ry 12 
upon the necks of Chriſtians; but on the contrary had declared FED LA * yoke 
2 Chriſt having put an end to the Few/h diſpenſation, there was now bli 1 t 
8 to obſerve the law of Moſes. a | A 
And from the reaſon of the thing it is very plai | : | 
£1 + n, that th | 
1 a 382 er 2 to be tee pradtiſed bo Leere Big 
1 oſpel hath not made ſo, is preaching another Goſpel ; l . 
ch * hel; becauſe it makes an eſſential 
„ E coho 5 oy n 2 5 a 4 D which declares Po ap 
"4 1 no other. | 
, oral "9, a nee With them, is to alter the . Sree eee of 9 * 
E , and the terms of the chriſtian religion, a 
"| ; pet, by declaring other terms of e hn Ci Bok Lok 7 13 
5 TER 5 to Pervert the Goſpel of Chriſt. ; is Gene Lach. declared, 
$B No pretence of i ibility is ſuffici . 
, WY any thing pn _ : 8 Fogg rr: is ſufficient to authorize and warrant the addition of 
N an doctrine, as neceſſary to be believed or practiſed, i 
I falvation. After the delivery of the Goſpel by th POTEN 3. OF der 0 
nir to the world by h; pel by the Son of God, and the publication of 
By y his Apoſtles, who were commiſſioned and inſpired by hi h 
2 poſe, and the confirmation of all, b PIER BY. DAM. £0 LOAT PUT= 
ESD by the greateſt and moſt unqueſtionable miracles th 
Y tcl ere, no perſon whatever that brought any other doctrine. and declared ſal xe _ 
ö e ee terms than thoſe which are declared in the Goſpel, was to be 8 
Th ce ſoever he ſhould make to a divine commiſſion or an infallible aſſiſtance. 


8 A . n 
3 i e 2 ſuppoſition as high as can be, though wwe (ſays he) or an Angel 
| II. . D d from 
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from heaven preach any other Goſpel unto you, than that which we have preached ini 


you, let him be an anathema. If the Apoſtles themſelves, who were divinely com. trin 
miſſioned, and infallibly aſſiſted in the preaching of the Goſpel, ſhould afteryay, tair 
make any addition to it, or declare any other terms of ſalvation, than thoſe which zz; An 
declared in the Goſpel which they had already publiſhed to the world, they ought m of | 
to be regarded. | Pre 


And the reaſon is plain; becauſe what claim ſoever any perſon may make to infallj. $ 8 


bility, and what demonſtration ſoever he may give of it, we cannot poſlibly beliey 92 the 
him, if he contradi& himſelf, and deliver doctrines which fo plainly claſh with oe cell: 
another: For if he ſpake true at firſt, I cannot believe him declaring the contr; = Go/] 
afterwards : And if he did nor ſpeak true at firſt, I cannot believe him at all; becayſy © ar 
he can give no greater proof of his divine commiſſion, and infallible aſſiſtance and y. e 
ſpiration, than he did at firſt, = ah 


And the reaſon is the ſame, if an Angel from heaven ſhould come and preach a con. 
trary doctrine to that of the Goſpel, he were not to be believed neither; becauſe te befc 


could bring no better credentials of his divine commiſſion and authority, than tho | w 
who had publiſhed the Goſpel, and, conſequently, he ought not to be credited in an | RE « 
thing contrary to what they had publiſhed before. For though a man were never 4 
much diſpoſed to receive a revelation from God, and to ſubmit his faith to it; yetith| Goff 
not poſfible for any man to. believe God againſt God himſelf; that is, to believe twore.| "Raoul 
velations, plainly contradictory to one another, to be from God; and the reaſon of thi | Goſj 
is very obvious, becauſe every man doth firſt, and more firmly, believe this propofitin | liſh 
or principle, that contradictions cannot be true, than any revelation whatſoever ; for! adde 
contradictions may be true, then no revelation from God can ſignifie any thing, becaut har 
the contrary may be equally true, and fo truth and falſhood be all one. St. 7 
The Apoſtle indeed only makes a ſippoſition, when he ſays, though we or an Ay! pe. 
rom heaven, preach any other doctrine unte you ; but by this ſuppoſition he plainly u] any 
any man, or company of men, from adding to the chriſtianreligion any article of faith ] a m 
point of practice, as of neceffſty-· to ſalvation, which the Gofpel hath not made ſo; Ink = N 
any man, or company of men, whatever authority or infallibility they may lay chin wrhi. 
to, becauſe they cannot pretend to a clearer commiſſion, and greater evidence of i- Bort. 
fallible aſſiſtance, than an Apoſtle; or an Angel from heaven, and yet the text tells us, tht n 
would not be a ſufficient warrant to e Goſpel; it might indeed Bring i tire 
queſtion that which, they had preached before, but could not give credit and authoriy Thi 
to any thing plainly contrary to it, and inconſiſtent with it. | them: 


III. Chriſtians may judge and' diſcern when another Goſpel is preached, when ni reou/ 
articles of faith, or points of practice, not: enjoyned in the Goſpel, are impoſed'upn unto 
Chriſtians. This the Apoſtle ſuppoſeth every particular church, and for ought I Kno Gn 
every particular Chriſtian, that is duely inſtructed in the chriſtian religion, to be a c-! Thi. 
petent judge of, and to be ſufficiently able to diſcern hen another Goſpel is preachd Þ © ſalv. 
and new terms and conditions, not declared in the Goſpel, are added to the chriſtian u fle 
ligion ; for if they be not able to judge of this, the Apoſtle does in vain caution then Lore 
againſt the ſeduction df thoſe who perverted the doctrine of Chriſt, and endeavoured u 
remove them from him that bud called them by the grace of Chriſt, unto another Guſt. | To cos 

It may perhaps be ſaid, that there-was-no need that they ſhould be able to diſcern and Þ 
judge of the doctrines of thoſe falfe-teachers, it was ſufficient for them to believe the-: depr 
poſtle concerning the doctrines of thoſe ſeducers, when he declared to them the falfhood Þ Sc 
and pernicious conſequence of- them. But the Apoſtle ſpeaks to them upon another BY and 
ſuppoſition, which does neceſſarily imply; that they were able todiſcern and judge hat it, o 
doctrines were agreeable to the- Goſpel, and what not; for he puts the caſe, that if he 5. 
himſelf, or any of the Apoſtles, or an Angel from heaven, ſhould preach to them an- (hov 
ther doctrine, contrary te that of the Goſpel, they ought to reject it with deteſtation; Þ* 
but this doth neceſſatily ſuppoſe them able to. judge, when ſuch doctrines were preach- © 
ed, and conſequently- that all things- necefarily to be believed and practiſed by a 
Chriſtians, are clearly and: phinly declared in the Gofpel ; all the doctrines whereof ale b 
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now contained in the- holy ſeriptures, in whieh all things neceſſary to faith and a goo 4 5 aj 
lite, are ſo plainly-delivered; that any ſober and inquiſitive perſon may learn them from, ns 
thence 3 and the - meapeſt” capacity, by the help and direction of their guides and ö nh F 


teachers, may be inſtructed in them. 


And 
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| And this is not only the principle of 'proteſtants, but the expreſs and conſtant doc- 
trine of the ancient fathers of the church, whatever the church of Rome, for the main- 
® taining of her uſurped authority over the conſciences of men, pretends to the contrary. 
And it this were not ſo, that men are able to diſcern and judge which are the doctrines 


* Fa 
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of the Goſpel, and what is contrary to them; the doctrine of the Goſpel was in vain 


( 
* 
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© preached, and the holy ſcriptures containing that doctrine were written to no purpole. 
Some things in ſcripture are granted to be obſcure and difficult, on purpoſe to exerciſe 
the ſtudy and enquiries of thoſe who have leiſure and capacity for it: But all things ne- 
1 ceſſary are ſufficiently plain; otherwiſe it would be impoſſible to judge when another 
1 Gojpel 1s preached, which the Apoſtle here ſuppoſeth the Galatians capable of doing. 
For if the revelation of the Goſpel be not ſufficiently plain in all things neceſſary to be 
believed and practiſed, then Chriſtians have no rule whereby to judge what doctrines 
are agreeable to the Goſpel, and what not, for an obſcure rule is of no uſe; that is, in 

truth, is no rule to thoſe to whom it is obſcure. 

I proceed to the IVth 9/ervation, which is plainly conſequent from thoſe laid down 
before; namely, that fince the declaration of the Goſpel, and the confirmation given to 
it, there is no authority in the chriſtian church to impoſe upon Chriſtians any thing, as 

of neceſſity to ſalvation, which the Goſpel hath not made ſo. | 
* The commiſſion given by our Lord and Saviour to his Apoſtles, was fo preach the 
Goſpel! to all nations (or as St. Matthew expreſſes it) to go and teach all nations, to ob- 
{ſerve all things whatſoever he had commanded them; and this is that which we call the 
Goſpel, viz. that doctrine which Chriſt commanded his Apoſtles to preach and pub- 
liſh to the world; and if the Apoſtles themſelves had exceeded their commiſſion, and 
added any other points of faith or practice to thoſe which our Saviour gave them in 
charge to teach and publiſh to the world, they had, in ſo doing, been guilty of that which 
St. Paul here in the text chargeth the falſe Apoſtles with, vig. of preaching another Goſ- 
pel. And if the Apoſtles had no authority to add any thing to the Goſpel, much leſs can 
any others pretend to it, ſince they have neither ſo immediate a commiſſion, nor ſuch 

a miraculous power to give teſtimony to them, that they are teachers come from God. 
> Now this doctrine of the Goſpel, which the Apoſtles preached to the world, is that 
which Chriſtians are ſo often, and ſo earneſtly by the Apoſtles in all their epiſtles ex- 
*borted to continue in, and not to ſuffer themſelves to be ſhaken in mind, by every wind 
of new dodtrine; becauſe that which the Apoſtles had delivered to them, was the in- 
tire doctrine of the Goſpel, which was never to receive any addition or alteration. 
This is that which St. Peter calls the holy commandment which was delivered unto 
them, 2 Pet. 2. 21. It had been better for them not to have known the way of righ- 
geouſneſs, than after they have known it, to turn from the holy commandment delivered 
| unto them, ſpeaking in all probability of thoſe who were ſeduced by the errors of the 
| Gneſiicks, from the purity of the chriſtian doctrine delivered to them by the Apoſtles. 
This likewiſe St. Paul calls the common faith, Titus 1. 4. and St. Jude ver. 3. the common 


ſalvation; that is, the doctrine which contains the common terms of ſalvation, and 
| © the faith which was once delivered to the ſaints, that is, by the Apoſtles of our 
Lord, who publiſhed the Goſpel ; once delivered, that is, once for all, ſo as never after- 
Wards to admit of any change or alteration. This faith he exhorts Chriſtians earneſtly 
i fo contend for, againſt thoſe ſeveral ſects of ſeducers, which were crept into the chri- 


ſtian church, and did endeavour by ſeveral arts to pervert the Goſpel of Chriſt, and to 
„ deprave he faith delivered by the Apoſtles. | 


So that the doctrine of the Goſpel publiſhed by the Apoſtles, is fixed and unalterable, 
er and there can be no authority in the church to make any change in it, either by taking from 
at it, or adding any thing to it, as neceſſary to be believed or practiſed in order to ſalvation. 
be 5. It follows likewiſe from the foregoing obſervations, that there is no viſible judge 
o © (how much ſoever he may pretend to infallibility) ro whoſe determination and deciſion 


in matters of faith and practice neceſſary to ſalvation, Chriſtians are bound to ſubmit, with- 

but examination whether thoſe things be agreeable to the doctrine of the Goſpel, or not. 
When our Saviour appeared in the world, though he had authority enough to exact 
re belief from men, yet becauſe there was a ſtanding revelation of God made to the Jeaus, 
be appeals to that revelation, as well as to his own miracles, for the truth of what he 
| laid, and offered himſelf, and his doctrine, to be tried by the agreeableneſs of it to the 
ſccriptures of the Old Teſtament, and the predictions therein concerning him. And this 
Was but reaſonable, it being impoſſible for any man to receive two revelations, as from 
Vo I. II. D d 2 God 
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God, without liberty to examine whether they be agreeable to, and conſiſtent with o = 
another. In like manner the Apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour, though they were guided | 
and aſſiſted by an infallible ſpirit, and had an immediate commiſſion from Chriſt to preach 
the doctrine of the Goſpel, did not require from men abſolute ſubmiſſion to their dodring 
and dictates, without examination of what they delivered, whether it were agreeable tg 
the divine revelation which was contained in the ancient ſcriptures. 

This was St. Paul's conſtant cuſtom and way of teaching among the Fews, who had 
received the revelation of the Old Teſtament; he did not dictate to them by virtue of 
his infallibility, but reaſoned with them out of the ſcriptures, and required their he. 
lief no further than what he ſaid ſhould, upon examination, appear agreeable to the 
ſcriptures. So we find As 17.2, 3. And Paul, as his manner was, went in unto then 
(ſpeaking of the Fews) and three ſabbath days . with them out of the ſerip. 
tures, opening and alledging, that Chriſt muſt needs have ſuffered, and riſen agiin 
from the dead, and that this Feſus whom I preach unto you is the Chriſt, And 
chap. 18. 28. he mightily convinced the Fews, and that publickly, ſhewing by th 
ſeriptures, that Feſus was the Chriſt. And St. Paul was ſo far from reproving them fe | 
examining his doctrine by the ſcriptures, that he commended ir, as an argument of: 
noble and generous mind in the Ber-ans, that they did not give full aſſent to his doc. 
trine, till upon due ſearch and examination they were ſatisfied that what he had faid wy | 
agreeable to the ſcriptures. chap. 17.11, 12. Where ſpeaking of the Bereans, it is ſaid | 
That theſe were more noble than thoſe in Theſſalonica, in that they received the war | 
with all readineſs of mind, and ſearched the ſcriptures daily, whether tio/e thin | 
were ſo; therefore many of them believed; that is, becauſe upon ſearch they found 
what he delivered to be agreeable to the ſcriptures; and it was nor a ſlight, but diligen} 
and deliberate ſearch, they took time to examine things thoroughly; for it is ſaid thy 
ſearched the ſcriptures daily. And here in the text St. Paul puts the caſe, that if hr, | 
or any other of the Apoſtles, concerning whoſe divine commiſſion and affiſtance the 
were ſo fully ſatisfied, ſhould deliver any thing to them contrary to the Goſpel which 
they had formerly preached, they were to reject it with the greateſt abhorrence and d- 
teſtation; and this neceſſarily ſuppoſeth a liberty to examine what was delivered, era 
by thoſe whom they believed to be infallibly aſſiſted, and a capacity to diſcern ad 
judge whether what they ſaid was agreeable to the Goſpel at firſt delivered to then 
or not. | 
And after this, ſhall any perſon or church (what claim ſoever they may make io in 
fallibility) aſſume to A an authority to dictate in matters of faith, and that thei} 
dictates ought to be received with an abſolute ſubmiſſion, and without liberty to exam 
whether they be agreeable to the faith once delivered to the ſaints; and though tit 
add new articles to the chriſtian faith, and of which there is not the leaſt foor-ſtep u 
intimation in any of the ancient creeds of the chriſtian church, and do plainly impol | 
upon Chriſtians the practice and belief of ſeveral things as neceſſary to A mars 4 which 
the Goſpel never declared to be fo, yet no body ſhall judge of this, but every man ougit 
without more ado, to believe blindfold, and to reſign up his underſtanding and judgment 
to the directions of this vile infallible judge? 

But ſurely this is not the reaſonable obedience of faith, but the forced ſubmiſſion df 
ſlaves to the tyranny of their maſters. Chriſtians are expreſsly forbid to call any nan! 
father or maſter upon earth, becauſe we have one father and maſter in bea. 
Now to make an abſolute ſubmiſſion of our underſtandings to any upon earth, 05 | * 
without examination to receive their dictates in matters of faith, is ſurely, if any thin 
can be ſo, t call ſuch a perſon father or maſter, becauſe a greater ſubmiſſion than 
this we cannot pay to our father who is in heaven, even to God himſelf, I come 
mow to the 

VI and laft ch rvation from the text, that whoſoever teacheth any thing as of necel- 

. firy to ſalvation, to be believed or practiſed, beſides what the Goſpel of Chriſt hath made 
neceſſary, does fall under the anathema here in the text; becauſe they that do fo, do, 
according to the mind of St. Paul, pervert the Goſpel of Chriſt, and preach another 
Goſpel. For the reaſon why he chargeth the falſe Apoſtles with preaching another 
Go/pel, and thoſe that were ſeduced by them, as being removed from him that called 
them into the grace of Chriſt, unto another Goſpel, is plainly this; that they had changed 
the terms of the chriſtian religion, by adding new articles to it, which were not con- 
tained in the Goſpel; that is, by making it neceſſary to believe it to be ſo, 5 
„ | f 
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i; hey plainly altered the terms of ſalvation declared in the Goſpel, and made 
. _ og 2 A the ſalvation of men, which the Goſpel had not made ſo. 
And whatever perſon or church does the ſame, does incur the ſame guilt, and falls 
under the anathema and cenſure here in the text; yea, though be were an Apoſtle, or an 
E Angel: And I am ſure no biſhop or church in the world can 323 either to an 
* equal authority or infallibility with an Apoſtle, or an Angel from eaven. 

5 Let us then re what St. Paul declares in this caſe, and conſider ſeriouſly, with what 
2 


preach any other Goſpel unto you, than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
; wary) : As we 2 rr ſo ſay I now again, If any man preach any other Goſpel 
unto you, than that ye have received, let him be accurſed. St. Paul you ſee is very 
* earneſt in this matter, and very peremptory, and therefore I cannot but think this 
declaration of his to be more conſiderable, and every way more worthy of our regard 
and dread, than all the anathema's of the council of Trent, which in direct affront and 
contempt of this anathema of St. Paul, hath preſumed to add ſo many articles to the 
chriſtian religion, upon the counterfeit warrant of tradition, for which there is no 
ground or warrant from the ſcripture, or from any antient creed of the chriſtian 
church. 
And for the truth of this, I appeal to the creed of pope Pius the IVth, compiled 
out of the definitions of the council of Trent; by which council the pope only is autho- 
riſed to interpret the true ſenſe and meaning of the canons and decrees of that council; 


and conſequently his interpretations muſt be of equal force and authority with that of 
the council itſelf, So that whatſoever he hath put into his new creed for an article of 
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creed had been compiled by the cauncil itſelf; becauſe the pope, it ſeems, and no bod 
elfe, underſtands the true meaning of that council, at leaſt is thought fit to declare it. 
And therefore one may juſtly wonder at the preſumption of thoſe, who after this de- 
claration of the council, have taken upon them to expound the catholick faith, and to 
repreſent that religion to us, at it is defined in that council; becauſe if there be any 
controverſy about the meaning of its definitions (as there have been a great many even 

*berwixt thoſe who were preſentat the council when thoſe definitions were made) none 
but the pope himſelf can certainly tell the meaning of them. 

Nov in this creed of pope Pius, there are added to the antient creed of the chriſtian 
church, twelve or thirteen new articles; as concerning purgatory,tranſubſtantiation, the 
wor ſbip of images, the invocation of ſaints, the communion in one kind, and that the church 
of Rome is the mother and miſtreſs of all churches, and that there is no ſalvation to be 
bad out of 1t; and ſeveral other points, all which have either no foundation in ſcrip- 

ture, or are plainly contrary to it, and none of them ever eſteemed as articles of faith 
in the ancient chriſtian church for the firſt five hundred years; and yet they are now 
: | _ obtruded upon Chriſtians, as of equal neceſſity ro ſalvation, with the twelve articles 
th J the Apoſtles Creed, and this under a pretence of infallibility, which St. Pau! tells us 
would not have juſtified an Apoſtle, or an Angel from heaven, in making ſuch additions 
do the chriſtian religion, and the impoſing any thing as neceſſary to ſalvation, which 
is not ſo declared by the Goſpel of Chriſt | 
„ And all that they have to ſay for this, is, that we do nor pretend to be infallible : but 
qere is a neceſſity of an infallible judge to decide theſe controverſies, and to him they 
are to be referred. Which is juſt as if in a plain matter of right, a contentious and con- 
n fident man ſhould deſire a reference, and contrive the matter ſo as to have it referred to 
himſelf, upon a ſleeveleſs pretence, without any proof or evidence, 
> ſon in the world that hath authority and infallible 
Thus the church of Rome would deal with us in t 
as whether God hath forbidden the worſhi 


5 


whether our Saviour did inſtitute the facr 


> ought not to read the ſcriptures, and to have the publick ſervice of God in a known 
tongue? theſe, and the like, they would have us refer to an infallible judge, and when 
2 We ask who he is, they tell us that their church, which hath impoſed theſe things upon 
© Chriſtians, and made theſe additions to the Goſpel of Chriſt, 1s that infallible judge. 
Bur if ſhe were as infallible as ſhe pretends to be, even as an Apoſtle, or an Angel from 
| Feaven, St. Paul hath denounced an anathema againſt her, tor preaching another 


| Goſpel, 


that he is the only per- 
skill to decide all ſuch differences. 
hings which are as plain as the noonday; 
pe of images in the ſecond commandment ? 
ament in both kinds? whether the people 


P they taught ſo. Now St. Paul expreſly declares this to be preaching another Goſpel, 


faith, ought to be received with the ſame pious affection and veneration, as if the 


” earneſtneſs and vehemency he declares it; Though we (ſays he) or an Angel from beaven 


un 
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tained in the Goſpel of Chriſt. 


The 7nference from all this diſcourſe in ſhort, is this; that we ſhould contend ear. 7 4 
neſtly for ICS once delivered to the ſaints, and not ſuffer ourſelves, by the confident 
ſeducers, to be removed from him that hath called us through the grace if | 

Chriſt, unto another Goſpel. The neceſſary doctrines of the chriſtian religion, and the | 


pretences O 


common terms of ſalvation are ſo plain, that if any man be ignorant of them, it is his 
own fault; and if any go about to impoſe upon us any thing as of neceſſity to be he. 
* lieved and practiſed in order to falvation, which is not declared to be fo in the 


holy ſcriptures, which contain the true doctrine of the Goſpel, what authority ſoeve | 


they pretend for it, yea, though they aſſume ro themſelves to be infallible; the A. 


oſtle hath plainly told us what we are to think of them; for he hath put the caſe s 
high as is poſſible 2 in the text, when he ſays, Though we, or an Angel from heaven preach 
any other Goſpel unto you, than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accurſed. | 

I will conclude all with that counſel which the ſpirit of God gives to the church 
of Afia, Rev. 3. 3. Remember therefore how thou 5% received and heard, and hold fa; 
and chap. 2. 10. Fear none of thoſe things which thou ſhalt ſuffer, be thou faithful um 


the death, and I will give thee a crown of life. 
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Goſpel, and making thoſe things neceſſary to the ſalvation of men, which are not coy. 


SERMON XXXIII 


Honeſty the beſt Preſervative againſt dangerous Mi. 
takes in Religion. | 


JoHN vi. 17. 


If any man do his will, he ſhall know of the doctrine, whether it te (| 
God, or whether I ſpeak of myſelf. 
matters of religion, and every ſect and party does with ſo much confidence pr 
tend, that they, and hey only, are in the truth; the great difficulty and queſtin 
is, by what means men may be ſecured from dangerous errors and miſtake ii 


religion. For this end ſome have thought it neceſſary that there ſhould be an infalilt 
church, in the communion whereof every man may be ſecured from the dangers of: 


wrong belief. But it ſeems God hath not thought this neceſſary: If he had, he woull | 5 


have revealed this very thing more plainly than any particular point of faith whatſoer! 
He would have told us expreſly, and in the plaineſt terms, that he had appointed a 
infallible guide and judge in matters of faith, and would likewiſe have told us as plain) 


INCE there are ſo many different opinions and apprehenſions in the world ab | 


to, m 


who he was, and where we might find him, and have recourſe to him upon all occal· J | 


ons; becauſe the ſincerity of our faith depending upon him, we could not be ſafe fron 


miſtake in particular points, without ſo plain and clear a revelation of this ifi 
judge, that there could be no miſtake about him; nor could there be an end of an 


other controverſies in religion, unleſs this infallible judge (both that there is one, 9 


who he is) were out of controverſy. But neither of theſe are ſo: It is not plain from 
ſcripture that there is an znfallible judge and guide in matters of faith; much leſs i 
plain who he is; and therefore we may certainly conclude, that God hath not chought 
it neceſſary that there ſhould be an infallible guide and judge in matters of faith, becauſe WE 
he hath revealed no ſuch thing to us: and that biſhop, and that church who only hat 


arrogated infallibility to themſelves, have given the greateſt evidence in the world d 


the contrary; and have been detected and ſtand convinced of the greateſt errors: 
it is in vain for any man, or company of men, to pretend to infallibility, ſo long 35 
evidence that bey are decei ved is much greater and clearer than any proof they ® 
produce for their infallibility. | WES hes 
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| If chen God hath not provided an infallible guide and judge in matters of faith ; 
there is ſome other way whereby men may be ſecured againſt dangerous and damnable 


2 
errors in religion, and whereby they may diſcern truth from impoſture, and what doc- 


* 


trines are from God, and what not; and this our Saviour declares to us here in the text, 


Cod, or whether T ſpeak of myſelf. 


namely, that an honeſt and ſincere mind, and a hearty deſire to do the will of God, is 
59 There are tuo dangerous miſtakes in religion: To 1 any thing which really comes 


the beſt preſervative againſt fatal errors and miſtakes in matters of religion; exv Tis TeAy 
ac If any man defire to do his will, he ſhall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 


from God ; and to receive and entertain any thing as from God, which doth not really 
come from him. | | E 
* Firſt, To reject any thing which teally comes from God. This miſtake the Jes 
frequently fell into, when they rejected the true prophets which God from time to time 
ſent to them, ſlighting their A and perſecuting their perſons: but they miſcarried 
moſt fatally and remarkably in their contempt of the true Meſias, that great prophet 
whom they had ſo long expected, and whom God ſent at laſt, to bring ſalvation to them; 
but when 6 came, they knew him not, nor would receive him, but uſed him with all 
the deſpight and contempt imaginable, not as @ feacher come from God, but as a de- 
ceiver, and impoſtor. 3 
No the danger of rejecting any thing that comes from God, conſiſts in this, that it 
cannot be done without the higheſt affront to the divine Majeſty. To reje& a divine 
meſſage or revelation, is to oppoſe God, and i bt againſt him. So our Saviour tells the 
Jews, that in deſpifing. him, they deſpiſed him that ſent him. | 
Secondly, There is alſo another dangerous miſtake on the other hand, in entertaining 
any thing as a revelation: from God, which is not really from him. And this likewiſe the 
Fews were frequently guilty of, in receiving the falſe prophers which ſpake in the name 
Hf the Lord, when he had not ſent them. And this is commonly the temper of thoſe 
who reject the truth, greedily to ſwallow error and deluſion. So our Saviour tells us of 
the Fews, John 5. 43. I am come in my Father's name, and ye receive me not ; if 
another ſhall come in his own name, him ye will. receive, This prediction of our 
Saviour's concerning the Jews, was fully e for after they had rejected him, 
e true Meſias, and a teacher ſent from 


1 1. Becauſe ſuch a perſon Hath a truer notion · of God and divine things. No man is 
by likely to have clear and true apprehenfions of God, as # good man, becauſe he hath 


| mind with groſs and ſenſual apprehenſions of thinks, and thereby render nien unfit to 
diſcern 


— 
* 


theſe, judge of any doctrine that pretends to be from God, whether it be fo or 9% 


diſcern thoſe truths which are of a ſpiritual nature and tendency, and altogether indiſ. 
oſed to receive them. For though the vices of men be properly ſeared in their wills, 


and do not poſſeſs their underſtandings ; yet they have a bad influence upon them, 23 


fumes and vapours from the ſtomach are wont to affect che head. 

Nothing indeed is more natural to the mind and underſtanding of men, than the 
knowledge of God ; but we may abuſe our faculties, and render them unfit for the 
diſcerning even of their proper objects. i 

When men by wicked practices, have rendered themſelves unlike to God, they wil 
not love to retain the knowledge of him in their minds, but will become vain in their 
imaginations concerning him. What clouds and miſts are to the bodily eye, that the 
luſts and corruptions of men are to the underſtanding ; they hinder it from a clexr 
perception of heavenly things; the pure in heart, they are beſt qualified for the gr 


of God. 


Now according as a man's notions of God are, ſuch will be his apprehenſions of reli. | 
gion. All religion is either natural, or revealed: natural religion conſiſts in the be. 
lief of a God, and in right conceptions and apprehenſions concerning him, and ina due | 
reverence and obſervance of him, and in a ready and chearful obedience to thoſe lam 
which he hath imprinted upon our nature; and the ſum of our obedience conſiſts i | 
our conformity to God, and an endeavour to be like him. For ſuppoſing God to hat 
made no external revelation of his mind to us, we have no other way to know his wil, | 
but by conſidering his nature, and our own ; and if ſo, then he that reſembles God mol, | 
is like to underſtand him beſt, becauſe he finds thoſe per fections in ſome meaſure in | 
himſelf, which he contemplates in the divine nature; and nothing gives a man fo fur: | 
a notion of things, as practice and experience. Every good man is in ſome degree pur. | 
taker of a divine nature, and feels that in himſelf, which he conceives to be in God: | 
So that this man does experience what others do but talk of; he ſees the imaged} 
God in himſelf, and is able to diſcourſe of him from an inward ſenſe and feeling of hi | 


excellency and perfections, 


And as for revealed religion, the only deſign of that is, to revive and improve tl | 
natural notions which we have of God, and all our reaſonings about divine revelation | 


are neceſſarily gathered by our natural notions of religion: And therefore he that fincery 


endeavours 70 do the will of God, is not apt to be impoſed upon by the vain and conf | 


dent pretences of divine revelation ; but if any doctrine be propoſed to him, which pre 
tends to come from God, he meaſures it by thoſe ſteddy and ſure notions which he hath 


of the divine nature and per fections, and by thoſe he will eaſily diſcern whether it: | 
worthy of God, or not, and likely to proceed from him: He will conſider the nature at | 


tendency of it, and whether it be (as the Apoſtle expreſſes it) a doctrine according! 


odlineſs, ſuch as is agreeable to the divine nature and perfections, and tends to make! | 


like to God: If it be not, though an Angel from heaven ſhould bring it, he will vt 


receive it: If it be, he will not reject it upon every idle pretence, and frivolous excepti | | 
that prejudiced and ill-minded men may make againſt it; but after he is ſatisfied of it | 2. 


reaſonableneſs and purity of the doctrine, he will accept of ſuch evidence and confirmation 
of it, as is fit for God to give to his own revelations ; and if the perſon that brings i, 
hath an atteſtation of miracles (which is neceſſary in caſe it be a new doctrine) and t 
he carry on no earthly intereſt and deſign by it, but does by his life and actions make! 
evident that he aims at the glory of God, and the good of men; in this caſe a good 
man, whoſe mind is free from paſſion and prejudice, will eaſily aſſent, that this mans 
deftrine is of God, and that he does not ſpeak of himſelf. This was the evidence 


which our Saviour offered to the Fews in vindication of himſelf, and his doctrine, Þ* 


Fohn 7. 18. He that ſpeaketh of himſelf, ſeeketh his own glory : but he that ſeektt bis 
glery that ſent him, the ſame is true, and no unrighteouſneſs is in bim; as if he ha 
ſaid, hereby may you diſtinguiſh one that really comes from God, from an impolto'* 
If any man /eek bis own glory, you may conclude that God Beth not ſent him, but 


whatever he pretends, that be ſpeaks of himſelf, but he who by his life, and the cout 


of his actions demonſtrates that he ſeeks the honour of God, and not any intereſt an 


advantage of his own, the ſame is true, and there is no unrighteouſneſs in 175 1 | 


that is, no falſhood or deſign to deceive (for ſo the word dd does ſometimes fignitY 


you may conclude ſuch an one to be no deceiver, or impoſtor. And if any man finceſ®) I 


deſires and endeavours to do the will of God, he may, by ſuch marks and characters ® 
This 


; 
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eis! i reaſon ; becauſe he that ſincerely deſires and endeavours to ds the will 
. I or trueſt notion of God, and of divine things. 
12 Such a perion is more impartial in his ſearch and enquiry after truth, and there- 
© fore more likely to find it, and to diſcern it from error. He that hath an honeſt mind, 
and ſincerely endeavours 20 do the will of God, is not apt to be ſwayed and byaſſed by 
2 any intereſt or luſt: For his great intereſt is to pleaſe God, and he makes all his other 
intereſts and concernments to ſtoop and yield to that. But if a man be governed by 
any earthly intereſt or deſign, he will meaſure all things by that, and is not at liberty 
to entertain any thing that croſſes ir, and to judge equally of any doctrine that is op- 
poſite to bis intereſt. This our Saviour gives for a reaſon, why the great Rabbies and 
teachers among the Jews did not believe and embrace his doctrine, Jobn 5. 44. How 
can ye believe, which receive honour one of another? If men have any other deſign in 
religion than to pleaſe God, and to advance his honour and glory in the world, no 
wonder if they be apt to reject the moſt divine truths; becauſe theſe are calculated, 
not to approve us to men, but to God. . 
And as vain-glory, and deſire of the applauſe of men; ſo likewiſe doth every other 
luſt make a man partial in his judgment of things, and clap a falſe byaſs upon his 
underſtanding, which carries it off from truth, and makes it to lean towards that fide 
of the queſtion which is moſt favourable to the intereſt of his luſts. A vicious man 
js not willing to entertain thoſe truths which would croſs and check him in his courſe: 
He hath made the truth his enemy, and therefore he thinks himſelf concerned to op- 
poſe it, and riſe up againſt it: the light of it offends him, and therefore he ſhuts his 
eyes that he may not ſee it. Thoſe holy and pure doctrines, which are from God, re- 
rove the luſts of men, and diſcover the deformity of them; and therefore no wonder 
I bad men be ſo hard to be reconciled to them. This account our Saviour likewiſe 
gives of the fierce enmity of the Fews to him, and his doctrine, John 3. 19, 20. 
Light is come into the world, and men loved darkneſs rather than light, becauſe their 
deeds were evil; for every one that hath done evil, hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
Hgbt, left his deeds ſhould be A hn 
The vicious inclinations of men are à dead weight upon their underſtandings, and 
able to draw down the ſcales againſt the cleareſt truths: For though it be ablolutely 
in no man's power to believe, or to disbelieve what he will; yet mens lives have 
many times a great influence upon their underſtandings, to make aſſent eaſy, or dif- 
ficult; and as we are forward to believe what we have a mind to, ſo are we very 
'F backward and flow in yielding our aſſent to any thing that croſſeth our inclinations. 
f Men that allow themſelves in ungodlineſs and worldly luſis, will not eaſily believe thoſe 
| doctrines which charge men ſo ſtrictly with all manner of holineſs, and purity. 
l This is the way which the devil hath always uſed to blind the eyes of men, that the 
5 light of the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt might not ſhine into them. hd certainly the moſt 
i effectual way to keep men in infidelity, is to debauch them in their lives; therefore 
the Apoſtle gives this as the reaſon of the infidelity of men in the laſt times, 2 Theſſ. 
2. 12. They believed not the truth, but had pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs. When men once 
abandon themſelves to lewd and vicious practices, infidelity becomes their intereſt, be- 
gauſe they have no other way to defend and excuſe a wicked life, but by denying the 
truth which oppoſeth it, and finds fault with ir. | 
That man only ſtands fair for the entertainment of truth, who is under the dominion 
of no vice, or luſt; becauſe he hath nothing to corrupt or bribe him, to ſeduce him, or 
draw him aſide in hisenquiry after truth; he hath no intereſt but to find the truth, and 
follow it: he is enquiring after the way to heaven, and eternal happineſs, and he hath 
the indifferency of a traveller which is not enclined to go this way rather than another; 


of mind hath every good man, who fincerely deſires to do the will of God; he ſtands 
ready to receive truth, when ſufficient evidence is offered to convince him of it; No 


mathe matichs, a man is ready to give his aſſent to any propoſition, that is ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated to him, becauſe he hath no inclination or affection to one ſide of the que- 


n; tion more than to the other; all his deſign and concernment is to find out the truth 

on which fide ſoever it lies; and he is like to find it, becauſe he is ſo indifferent, and 
mpartial. But if a man be biaſs'd by any luſt, and addicted to any vicious practice, he 
£5 then an intereſted perſon, and concerned to be partial in his judgment of things, and 
iS 


| Vor. II. E e 


for his concernment is to find out the right way, and to walk in it: Such an indifferency, 


he hath no manner of concernment that the contrary propoſition ſhould be true. Min 
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under a great temptation to infidelity, when the truths of God are propoſed to hin 2b 
becauſe whatever the evidence for them be, he cannot but be unwilling to own th, 

truth of that doctrine, which is ſo contrary to his inclination and intereſt. If the 2 
fections and intereſts of men were as deeply concerned, and as ſenſibly touched in ch | 
truth of mathematical 5 as To, are in the principles of morality and ;, be 


ligion, we ſhould find, that when a propoſition ſtood in their way, and lay croſs tothe unt 
intereſt, though it were never ſo clearly demonſtrated, yet they would raiſe a duſt abo 1 
it, and make a thouſand cavils, and fence even againſt the evidence of a demonſtratin 5 a 
they would palliate their error with all the skill and art they could; and though , 7 2 
abſurdity of it was never ſo great and palpable, yet they would hold it faſt againgy = anc 
ſenſe and reaſon, and face down mankind in the obſtinate defence of it; for we haven =_ 
reaſon to doubt, but that they who in matters of religion will believe directly contra bor 
what they ſee, would, if they had the ſame intereſts and paſſions to ſway them in the cat we 
believe contrary to the cleareſt mathematical demonſtration; for where there is an obſtiny ri 
reſolution not to be convinced, all the reaſon and evidence in the world ſignifies nothing ak 
Whereas he that is biaſſed by no paſſion or intereſt, but hath an honeſt mind, and; 8 
ſincerely deſirous to do the will of God, fo far as he knows it, is likely to judge yg 4 £1 
impartially concerning any doctrines that are propoſed to him: For if there ben} - 
good evidence that they are from God, he hath no reaſon to deceive himſelf, in giyiy! 4 
credit to them; and if there be good evidence that they are divine, he hath no inte be 0 
or inclination to reject them; for it being his great deſign to do the will of God, lei 4 
glad of all opportunities to come to the knowledge of it, that he may do it. | ice 
Thus you ſee, how a ſincere deſire and endeavour to obey the will of God ds b 
ſecure men againſt fatal errors and miſtakes in matters of religion; becauſe ſuch gt. true 
ſons are hereby better diſpoſed to make a right judgment of divine things, both, * 
cauſe they have truer and ſurer notions of God and religion, and are more imparilf 1 
in their ſearch and enquiry after truth. This is the int account. bor 


II. Another reaſon why they who ſincerely deſire fo do the vill of God, have a gu Nee 
ſecurity in diſcerning truth from error, is, becauſe the providence of God is more eſpe 
ally concerned to preſerve ſuch perſons from dangerour errors and miſtakes, in thigh — 
which concern their eternal ſalvation. When men are of a teachable temper, Gu 
loves to reveal himſelf and his truth to them; and ſuch is an humble and obediat} 
frame of mind, P/al. 25. 9. The meek will he guide in judgment; the meek will he tu 
his way. The proper diſpoſition of a ſcholar, is to be willing to learn; and i 
which in religion we are to learn is, what is the good and acceptable will of God, ii 
we may do it, for practice is the end of knowledge. If you know theſe things (ſays o 
bleſſed Lord) happy are ye if ye do them. It is neceſſary to know the will of God; l 
we are happy only in the doing of it : and if any man be defirous to do the will of 0 
his goodneſs is ſuch, that he will take effectual care to ſecure ſuch an one agil 
dangerous and fatal errors. He that hath an honeſt mind, and world do the uit] - 
God, if he knew it, God will not ſuffer him to remain ignorant of it, or to be miſty = 
about it, in any neceſlary points of faith and practice. 

St. Paul is a wonderful inſtance of the goodneſs of God in this kind. He was ur 
doubtedly a man of a very honeſt mind; he had entertained the Jewiſb religion, 3 
revealed by God, and been bred in it; and out of a blind reverence and belief of i 
teachers, who rejected Chriſt and his doctrine, he likewiſe oppoſed and perſecuted the 
with a mighty zeal, and an honeſt intention, being verily perſuaded (as he himſel 
tells us) that he ought to do what he did, againſt the name of Feſus of Nazareth; æ I 
was under a great prejudice upon account of his education, and according to the he 
of his natural temper, tranſported with great paſſion: But becauſe he did what he di, 


ignorantih, and in unbelief; God was pleaſed to ſhew mercy to him, and, in a miticu- | 
lous manner, to convince him of the truth of that religion which he perſecute No 
He was ſincerely defirous to do the will of God, and therefore God would rather work really 
a miracle for his converſion, than ſuffer him to go on in ſo fatal a miſtake concern really 
the chriſtian religion. | Leſire 
And as the providence of God doth concern it ſelf to ſecure good men from danger danget 
errors and — SH in matters of religion; ſo by a juſt judgment he gives up thoſe VR Fi- 
allow themſelves in vicious practices, to error and infidelity. And this is the mean BR hereby 


ied (0 


of that paſſage of the propher, 1/a. 6. 10. ſo often cited by our Saviour, and app! 


| 2 thin 8 
the Fews, of making the heart of that people fat, and their ears heavy, and © us ; * 
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7 their eyes, left they ſhould underſtand and be converted. So again, 1/a. 66. 3, 4. God 
© threatens the people of 1/rael, That becauſe they were wicked and abominable in their 
lives, he would abandon them, and give them over to a ſpirit of deluſion; they have 
© choſen their own Ways, and their ſoul delighteth in their abominations; I alſo will chuſe 
” their deluſions. God is ſaid to chuſe thoſe things for us, which he permits us to fall 
into: So Rom. 1. 28. God is ſaid to give over the abominable heathen to a reprobate 
© mind. As they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over d- 
© Scruucy var, to an injudicious and undiſcerning mind. When men abandon themſelves 
to wickedneſs and impiety, God withdraws his grace from them; and by his ſecret 
and juſt judgment they are deprived of the faculty of diſcerning between truth and 
error, between good and evil. 2 The}. 2. 10, 11, 12. it is ſaid, that the man of ſin 
© ould come <oith all deceivableneſi of unrighteouſneſs in them that periſh, becauſe they re- 
ceived not the love of the truth, that they might be ſaved: And that for this cauſe, God 
* would ſend them ſtrong deluſſon, that they ſhould believe a lye; that they might all be 
damned, who believed not the truth, but had pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs. And it is juſt 
wich God, that men of vitious inclinations and practices ſhould be expoſed to the 
cheat of the groſſeſt and vileſt impoſtors. God's providence is concerned for men 
of honeſt minds, and fincere intentions: But if men fate pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs, 
God takes no further care of them, but delivers them up to their own hearts luſts, to be 
ſeduced into all thoſe errors, into which their own vain imaginations, and their o 
hearts are apt to lead them. 
Thus have I endeavoured, as briefly as I could, to ſhew that an honeſt mind, that 
fcerely deſires and endeavours to do the will of God, is the beſt ſecurity againſt fatal 
errors and miſtakes in matters of religion; both becauſe it diſpoſeth a man to make a 
true judgment of divine things, and becauſe the providence of God is more eſpecially 
concerned for the ſecurity of ſuch perſons. 
There remains an objection to be anſwered, to which this diſcourſe may ſeem liable; 
but his together with the 7nferences which may be made from this diſcourſe, I thall 
xefer to another opportunity. 
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OHN vii. 17. 


s| ut any man will do his will, he ſhall know of the doftrine, whether it be 
I of God, or whether I ſpeak of myſelf. 


. Made entrance into theſe words the laſt day; in which our Saviour declares to 
us, that an honeſt and ſincere mind, and an hearty deſire and endeavour to do 
the will of God, is the beſt ſecurity and preſervativè againſt dangerous errors and 

i * miſtakes in matters of religion; gxy Ts S -,, if any man deſire to do his 

11 will, he ſhall know of the doctri ne, whether it be of God, or whether I ſpeak of myſelf. 

il ; Now there are (I told you) two great miſtakes in religion: To reject any thing which 

ub really 1s from God; and to receive and entertain any thing as from God, which is not 

really from him. And therefore 1 propoſed from this text to ſhew how a ſincere 
deſire and endeavour to do the will of God, is a ſecurity to men againſt both theſe 
= dangers, namely, upon theſe 7wo accounts. 

1 4 :. ere L _ endeavours to do the will of God, is 

hei poſed to m ight 3j Ir1 ivi 

ht . aha ane a right judgment of ſpiritual and divine 
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I. Becauſe ſuch a perſon hath a truer notion of God, and divine things. He that | 


reſembleth God moſt, is like to underſtand him beſt, becauſe he finds thoſe perfe. : 
tions, in ſome meaſure, in himſelf, which he contemplates in the divine nature. f ˖ 
and nothing gives a man ſo ſure a notion of things, as practice and experience. 5 
II. Becauſe ſuch a perſon is more impartial in his ſearch and enquiry after truth , 
and therefore more likely to find it, and to diſcern it from error. That man only f ( 
ſtands fair for the entertainment of truth, who is under the power and dominion of + 
no vice or luſt, becauſe he hath nothing to corrupt or bribe him, to ſeduce him ay © © 
draw him aſide in his enquiry after truth: He hath no manner of concernment thy © be 
the contrary propoſition ſhould be true, having the indifferency of a traveller, ang 41 
no other intereſt, but to find out the right way to heaven, and to walk in it. Bu te 
if a man be byaſſed by any luſt, and addicted to any vitious practice, he is then an in 
intereſted perſon, and concerned to make a partial judgment of things, and is under m 
a great temptation to infidelity, when the truths of God are propoſed to him; becauſ: h 
whatever the evidence for them be, he cannot but be unwilling to own the truth di 
thoſe doctrines, which are ſo contrary to his inclination and intereſt. e 
Secondly, Another reaſon why they who ſincerely deſire to do the will of God, he go 
a greater ſecurity in diſcerning truth from error, is, becauſe the providence of God, i} m 
more eſpecially concerned to preſerve ſuch perſons from dangerous errors and miſtake, | co 
in things which concern their eternal ſalvation. When men are of a teachable teme, his 
of an humble and obedient frame of mind, God loves to reveal himſelf, and hi! an 
truth to them, P/al. 25. 9. The meek will be guide in judgment, and the meek will | doc 
teach his way. The proper diſpoſition of a tcholar, is to be willing to learn; a clu 
that which in religion we are to learn, is, what 1s the good and acceptable will of o rab 
that we may do it; for practice is the end of knowledge; I, ye know theſe thing} ſibl 
(faith our Saviour) happy are ye if ye do them. It is neceſſary to know the will of G1, s 4 
but we are only happy in the doing of it ; and if any man be defirous to do the will of 6h gere 
his goodneſs is ſuch, that he will rake effectual care to ſecure ſuch a one againſt d 6 1 
erous and fatal errors. He that hath an honeſt mind, and would do the wild] 1 
God, if he knew it, God will not ſuffer him to remain ignorant of it, or to ben“ J 
ſtaken about it, in any neceſſary point of faith or practice. Thus far I have go. | an! 
I ſhall now proceed to remove an chiection, to which this diſcourſe may en] uſe 
liable, and then draw ſome inferences from the whole. | I. 


After all that hath been ſaid, ſome perhaps may ask, Is every good man then ſecur 
from all error and miſtake in matters of religion? This is a mighty privilege indeet: 
But do not we find the contrary in experience? that an honeſt heart, and a wei 
head, do often meet together ? 

For anſwer to this, 1 ſhall lay down theſe following propo/itions. 

Firſt, That if there were any neceſſity, that a good man ſhould be ſecured fromil | 
manner of error and miſtake in religion, this probity of mind, and ſincere defire ud 
the will of God, is the beſt way to do it; becauſe ſuch a temper and diſpoſition df 
mind gives a man the beſt advantages to diſcern betwixt truth and error; and Gol 
molt likely to reveal his will to ſuch perſons. But there is no neceſſity of this * 
cauſe a man may be a good man, and go to heaven, notwithſtanding a great mul 
miſtakes in religion about things not neceſſary, For while we are in this imperſ 
ſtate, we know but in part, and ſee many things very imperfectly : But when we h 
come into a more perfect ſtate, that which is imperfet ſhall be done away; the ligi 
of glory ſhall ſcatter all thoſe miſts and clouds, which are now upon our underſtan 
ings, and hinder us from a clear fight and judgment of things; we ſhall then fe 
God, and other things, as they are; and be freed from all that ignorance, and thoſe 
many childiſh miſtakes, which we are liable to here below; and till then, it 15 n 
neceſſary that we ſhould be ſecured from them, Humilicy, under a ſenſe of out L 
ignorance, is better for us, than infallibility would be. . 

Secondly, This temper and diſpoſition of mind which I have been ſpeaking of, is a c 
tain ſecurity againſt fatal miſtakes in religion, and a final continuance in ſuch errors u 
would prove damnable; and this is all that this diſcourſe pretends to, or our Savi” I 
hath promiſed in this Zext. And conſidering the goodneſs of God, nothing is more im 
probable, than that an honeſt mind that ſeeks impartially after truth, ſhould mils of 1, 
in things that are fundamentally neceſſary to ſalvation. And if we could ſuppoſe od 
a man to fall into ſuch an error, either it would not be fundamental to him, having 
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4 been, perhaps, propoſed to him with ſufficient evidence, and would be forgiven him 
: upon a general repentance for all ſins and errors known, or unknown ; or he would not 
be permitted to continue in it; but the providence of God would find out ſome way 
or other to convince him of his error, and to bring him to the acknowledgment of the 
: truth, that he might be ſaved. God would rather ſpeak to him immediately from heaven 
I (as he did to St. Paul) than ſuffer him to continue in ſuch an error as would infallibly 
carry him to hell. | : ; : ; 

* Thirdly, There is no ſuch depth of judgment, and ſubtilty of wit required, to diſcern 
between groſs and damnable errors in religion, and neceſſary and ſaving truth, but that 
an ordinary capacity may be able to do it. There is ſo plain a line drawn between great 
truth, and groſs errors, chat it is viſible to every capacity; and an ordinary underſtand- 
ing, that is not under a violent prejudice, or blinded by ſome vice or fault of the will, 
may eaſily diſcern it. Indeed, in matters of leſſer moment or concernment, and which 
have no ſuch conſiderable and immediate influence upon the practice of an holy life, the 
difference betwixt truth and error is not always ſo groſs and ſenſible, as to be obvious to 
every unprejudiced eye. But we have all the reaſon in the world to believe, that the 
goodneſs and juſtice of God is ſuch, as to make nothing neceſſary to be believ'd by any 
man, which, by the help of due inſtruction, may not be made ſufficiently plain to a 
common underſtanding. God hath ſo tender a care of good men, who fincerely love 
him and his truth, that we may reaſonably preſume, that he will not leave them under 
an unavoidable miſtake concerning thoſe matters upon which their eternal ſalvation 
does depend. The judge of all the world will do right; and then we may certainly con- 
clude, that he will not condemn any man for no fault, and make him for ever miſe- 
able, for falling into an error, which with all his care and diligence, he could not poſ- 
ſibly either diſcern or avoid. | 

+ Fourthly, God hath made abundant proviſion for our ſecurity from fatal and dan- 

gerous errors in religion, by theſe three ways. 

I. By an ifallible rule, ſufficiently plain in all things neceſſary. | 

II. By ſufficient means of inſtruction, to help us to underſtand this rule. 

III. By an zx,allible promiſe of ſecurity from dangerous errors and miſtakes, if with 
dn honeſt mind and due diligence we apply ourſelves to underſtand this rule, and make 
uVſe of the means of inſtruction, which God hath provided for that purpoſe. 

I. God hath given us an zzfallible rule, ſufficiently plain in all things neceflary. He 
hath given us the holy ſcriptures, which were given at firſt by divine inſpiration, 7. e. 

þ by men infallibly aſſiſted in the writing of them, and therefore muſt needs be an infal- 

i lible rule; and all ſcripture divinely inſpired, is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 

correction, for inſtruttion in righteouſneſs, as St. Paul tells us, 2 Tim. 3. 16. ſpeaking there 

of the books of the Old Teftament; and there is the ſame reaſon as to the inſpired wri- 

tings of the New, h 

, Now if the ſcriptures be an infallible rule, and profitable for doctrine and inſtruction 
in righteouſneſs, i. e. to teach us to believe, and do; it follows of neceſſity, that they are 
ſufficiently plain in all things neceſſary to faith and a good life; otherwiſe they could 
not be v/eful for doftrine and inſtruction in righteouſneſs; for a rule that is not plain 
to us in theſe things, in which it is neceſſary for us to be directed by it, is of no uſe to 
us; that is in truth, it is no rule, For a rule muſt have theſe two properties; it muſt 
be perfect, and it muſt be plain. The ſcriptures are a perfect rule, becauſe the wri- 
ters of them being divinely inſpired, were infallible : And they muſt likewiſe be plain; 

,otherwile, though they be never ſo perfect, they can be of no more uſe to direct our 

faith and practice, than a ſun-dial in a dark room is, to tell us the hour of the day : 

For though it be never ſo exactly made, unleſs the ſun ſhine clearly upon it, we had 
as good be without it. A rule that is not plain to us, whatever it may be in ite, is of 

no uſe at all to Us, till it be made plain, and we underſtand it. | 

II. God hath likewiſe provided ſufficient means of inſtruction to help us to underſtand 

dis rule. It is not neceſſary that a rule ſhould be ſo plain, that we ſhould perfectly un- 
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58g <critand it at firſt ſight; it is ſufficient, if it be ſo plain that thoſe of better capacity and 
ot underſtanding may, with due diligence and application of mind, come to the true know- 
ledge of it; and thoſe of a lower and more ordinary capacity, by the help and inſtruction 
of a teacher. Euclid's Elements is a book ſufficiently plain to teach a man Geometry: but 
7 es not ſo plain that any man at firſt reading ſhould underſtand it perfectly; but that 
y Uligent reading, by a due application, and ſteddy attention of mind, a man of extra- 
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ordinary ſagacity and underſtanding may come to underſtand the principles and demgy. 

ſtrations of it, and thoſe of a more ordinary capacity, with the help of a teacher, may 
come to the knowledge of it. So when we ſay that the fcriptures are plain in all things © 
neceſſary to faith, and a good life, we do not mean that every man at firſt hearing ot 2 


reading of cheſe things in it, ſhall perfectly underſtand them; but by diligent reading 
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and conſideration, if he be of good apprehenſion and capacity, he may come to a ſuffic. ; 
ent knowledge of them; and if he be of a meaner capacity, and be willing to learg, . 
he may, by the help of a teacher, be brought to underſtand them without any grey 8 © 
pains; and ſuch teachers God hath appointed in his church for this very purpoſe „ 
and a ſucceſſion of them to continue to the end of the world. 5 6 
In a word, when we ſay the ſcriptures are plain to all capacities, in all things nece{. 3 5 
ſary, we mean, that any man of ordinary capacity, by his own diligence and care, in cn. '} 
junction with the-helps and advantages which God hath appointed, and in the due ue 8 
of them, may attain to the knowledge of every thing neceſſary to his ſalvation; ang ei 
that there is no book in the world more plain, and better fitted to teach a man any an 4 ©} 

or ſcience, than the Bible is to direct and inſtru men in the way ſo heaven; and iti | © 

every man's fault if he be ignorant of any thing neceſſary for him to believe, or do, i | hs 
order to his eternal happineſs. | Y 
III. Good men are likewiſe ſecured from fatal errors in religion, by the znfallible pu- "7 
miſe of God, if ſo be that with honeſt minds and due diligence they apply themſely | 7 7 
to the underſtanding of this rule, and make uſe of the means of inſtruction which G = 
hath provided for that purpoſe. God hath promiſed fo guide and teach the humble al | wo 
meek; that is, ſuch as are of a ſubmiſſive and teachable remper, deſirous and diligent G0 
be inſtructed in the truth. Prov. 2. 3, 4, 5. If thou incline thine ear to wiſdom, a pro 


apply thine heart to underſtanding ; yea, if thou crieſt after knowledge, and lifts the 
thy voice for underſtanding ; if thou ſeekeſt her as filver, and ſearcheſt for hers} or 
for hid treaſures; then ſhalt thou underſtand the fear of the Lord, and find the hm. abo 
ledge of God. And here in the text our Saviour aſſures us, that , any man be alle 
firous to do his will, he ſhall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or u. that 
ther he ſpale of himſelf; i. e. he ſhall be able to diſcern the doctrines which] a 


from God. cruc 
This is the proviſion which God hath made for our ſecurity from fatal miſtakes in:] II 
ligion; and this is in all reſpects a better ſecurity, and more likely to guide and conduit Jiate 
and | 


us ſafely to heaven, than any infallible church; and that for theſe reaſons. 
Firſt, Becauſe it is much more certain that God hath made this proviſion which|Þ deſpi 
have mentioned, than that there is an infallible church appointed and aſſiſted by hiv made 


to this purpoſe. That the ſcriptures are an infallible and adequate rule, and ſufficient) | and C 
plain in all things neceſſary, I have already proved; and I add further, that thisw | © ordin 
the conſtant judgment of the antient church, and ſo declared by the unanimous conti faith 
of the fathers of it for many ages; and that all councils in their determination of fat, | doctri 
proceeded upon this rule, till the ſecond council of Nice. and d 
I have likewiſe proved, that God hath provided a ſucceſſion of paſtors and teachen | Sterna 

in his church, to inſtru us in this rule; and that we have God's infallible proniſe Wited 
for our ſecurity from dangerous errors and miſtakes, if with an honeſt mind and die x * 
L. 


diligence we apply ourſelves to underſtand this rule, and make uſe of the means of it 


ſtruction which God hath provided for that purpoſe. tue o 
But that there is an infallible church appointed and aſſiſted by God, to declare and munio 
determine matters of faith, and to be an infallible interpreter of ſcripture, is not certal, Pot, w. 
becauſe there is no clear and expreſs text of ſcripture to that purpoſe, that any church J Bates 7: 
whatſoever, much leſs that the church of Rome bach this power and privilege. En 
e pri. 


Nay, I add further, that it is impoſſible, according to the principles of the cburcbef 
Rome, that this ſnould be proved from ſcripture; becauſe, according to their principles 
we cannot know either which are the true books of ſeripture, or what is the true lenie 
of ſcripture, but from the authority and infallible declaration of that church. And if lo, 
then the infallibility of the church muſt be firſt known, and proved, before we can either 
know the ſcriptures or the ſenſe of them; and yet till we know the ſcri ptures, and 1 


ſenſe of them, nothing can be proved by them. Now to pretend to prove the infallibiliſ 
of their church by ſcripture, and at the ſame time to declare, that which are the tue 1 


books of ſcripture, and what is the true ſenſe of them, can only be proved by the infa- We 8 
s 0 


wa 


lible authority of their church, is a plain and ſhameful circle, our of which there 
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5 and conſequently that God hath appointed ar infallible church is im- 
4 og to their nocli ever to be $9.9 from ſcripture, and the thing is 
3 capable of no other proof. For that God will infallibly aſſiſt any ſociety of men, is not 
to be known, but by divine revelation. So that unleſs they can prove it by ſome other 
revelation than that of ſcripture (which they do not pretend to) the thing 1s not to be 
* ,roved at all. Yes, they ſay, by the notes and marks of the true church; but what 
” thoſe marks are, muſt either be known from ſcripture, or ſome other divine revelation, 
and then the ſame difficulty returns; beſides that one of the molt eſſential marks of the 


which is the true faith, before we can know which is the true church; and yet they 
8 ſay, that no man can learn the true faith, but from the true church; and this runs 
them unavoidably into another circle as ſhameful as the other. So that which way ſo- 
= ever they go to prove an infallible church, they are (hut up in a plain circle, and muſt 
either prove the ſcriptures by the church, and the church by the ſcriptures z or the true 
church by the true faith, and the true faith by the true church. ; 

Secondly, This proviſion and ſecurity which I have mentioned, is more humane, bet- 
ter accommodated and ſuited to the nature of man ; becauſe it doth not ſuppoſe and need 
| a ſtanding and perpetual miracle, as the other way of an infallible church doth. All in- 
ſpiration is ſupernatural and miraculous, and this infallible aſſiſtance which the church 
e Rome claims to herſelf, muſt either be ſuch as the Apoſtles had, which was by imme- 

diate inſpiration, or ſomething equal to it, and alike ſupernatural: But God does not 
work miracles without need, or continue them when there is no occaſion for them. W hen 
God delivered the law tothe people of 1/rael, it was accompanied with miracles, and the 
prophets which he ſent to them from time to time, had an immediate inſpiration; but 
their /upreme judicature, or their general council, which they call the Sanhedrim, was 
hor infallibly aſſiſted in the expounding of the lau, when doubts and difficulties aroſe 
about it; no, nor in judging of true and falſe prophets ; but they determined this, and 
all other emergent caſes, by the ſtanding revelation and rule of their written law; and 
that they were not infallibly aſſiſted, is evident from the great errors they fell into, in 
oF making void the commandments of God by their traditions, and in their rejecting and 
erucitying the true Meſſias, and the Son of Ged. 
1 In like manner the Apoſtles and firſt teachers of the chriſtian religion, were imme- 
a —@ately inſpired, and miraculouſly aſſiſted in the publiſhing of the chriſtian doctrine, 
and for the ſpeedy and more effectual propagating and planting of it in the world, in 
1 © deſpite of the violent prejudices that were againſt it, and the fierce oppoſition that was 
made to it. But when this was done, this miraculous and extraordinary aſſiſtance ceaſed, 
i and God left the chriſtian religion to be preſerved and continued by more humane and 
| ordinary ways, the doctrines of it being committed to writing for a landing rule of 
en faith and practice in all ages, and an order of men appointed to inſtruct people in thoſe 
bh doctrines, with a promiſe to ſecure both teacher and people, that ſincerely deſire to know, 
and do the will of God, from all fatal errors and miſtakes about things neceſſary to their 
ben eternal ſalvation; and this is a proviſion more likely to be made by God, and better 
nk þ ited to the nature of man, than the perpetual and needleſs miracle of an inſpired, or 
ae any otherwiſe infallible church. 
fin © Thirdly, This way is likewiſe more agreeable to the nature of religion, and the vir- 
tue of faith. The deſign of an infallible church is to ſecure all that continue in the com- 
munion of it, againſt all poſſibility of error in matters of faith. The queſtion now is 
not, whether ar infallible church would do this? but whether that church which arro- 
gates ifallibility to itſelf, does not pretend to do this? And if they could do it, it would 
ot be agreeable to the nature of religion, and the virtue of faith. For faith, which is 
pe principle of all religious actions, would be no virtue, if it were neceſſary. A true 
nd right belief can be no virtue, where a man is infallibly ſecured againſt error. There 
s the ſame reaſon of virtuous and criminal actions; and as there can be no crime or fault 
n doing what a man cannot help; ſo neither can there be any virtue. All virtuous 
&Ctions are matter of praiſe and commendation; and therefore it can be no virtue in any 
man, becauſe it deſerves no commendation, to believe and own that the ſun ſhines at 
Poon- day, when he ſecs it does ſo. No more would ic be a virtue in any man, and de- 
ſerve praiſe, to believe aright, who is in a church wherein he is infallibly ſecured againſt 
1 II errors in matters of faith. Make any thing neceſſary, and impoſſible to be otherwiſe, 
' nd the doing of it ceaſes to be a virtue. God hath ſo framed religion, that the evidence of 
| truth 


true church muſt be the profeſſion of the true faith; and then it muſt be firſt known 
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jj truth, and the means of coming to the knowledge of it, as to be a ſufficient ſecurityt ); 
00 men of honeſt minds and teachable tempers, againſt all fatal and final miſtakes cos. *? 
[| cerning things neceſſary to ſalvation ; but not ſo, that every man that 18 of ſuch achury, Ro 2 
1 ſhould be infallibly ſecured againſt all errors in matters of faith; and this on purpoſemm 4 
14 try the virtue and diſpoſition of men, whether they will be at the pains to ſearch g 
truth, and when it is propoſed to them with ſufficient evidence, though not by an jy, 7 c 
allible hand, they will receive it in the love of it, that they may be ſaved. 7 x4 
Fourthly, This is as much ſecurity againſt errors in matters of faith, as God hath pro- wy 
vided againſt fin and vice in matters of practice; and fince a right belief is only in order 18 
to a good life, a man would be hard put to it, to give a wiſe reaſon, why God ſhould Fu 


take greater care for the infallible ſecurity of mens faith, than of their obedience, Ile | 
reaſon pretended why God ſhould make ſuch infallible proviſion for a right faith, is f ve 
the better ſecurity of mens eternal ſalvation, and happineſs. Now the vircues of a go 7 


life have a more direct and immediate influence upon that, than the moſt orthodox he. | = 
lief. The end of the commandment (i. e. of the declaration of the Goſpel) ig Charig, | 

In the chriſtian religion that which mainly avails to our juſtification and falvation ig, 50 
aith that worketh by charity, and the keeping of the commandments of God. H. wo 
that heareth theſe ſayings of mine, and doth them (faith our bleſſed Lord) I ui S 1 
liken him to a wiſe man that built his houſe upon a rock; and again, not every oy | are 
that ſaith, unto me, Lord, Lord, (i. e. makes profeſſion of faith in me) ſhall un por 
into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doth the will of my ather which is in heaum but 
and again, if ye know theſe things, happy are ye if ye do them, And the Apoſtk| Dor 
St. Peter exhorts Chriſtians to add to their Faith knowledge, and virtue, and godline, | | 

and brotherly kindneſs, and charity, that ſo an abundant entrance may be miniſtred to then, | 


into the everlaſting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt, So that the virus} 
of a good life have the greateſt influence upon our ſalvation, and the main ſtreß a 
chriſtianity is to be laid there. And therefore whatever reaſon can be aſſigned, u 
God ſhould provide for the infallible ſecurity of our faith, is much ſtronger, why n 
equal proviſion ſhould be made to ſecure holineſs, and obedience of life; becus 
without his, faith cannot 7nfallibly attain its end, which is the ſalvation of our fu. 
But his it is granted God hath not done, and experience ſhews it; and therefore iti 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that he hath done the other. It is ſufficient, that in both kinkÞ 
he hath done that which is ſufficient to make us capable of happineſs, if we be ntÞ — 
wanting to our ſelves; the reſt he hath left to the ſincerity of our endeavours; expeXin 
we on our part, ſhould work out our ſalvation with fear and trembling, and give all d. 
gence to make our calling and election ſure. And if God hath made ſuch proviſion by tt 7 
Goſpel, for all that enjoy the light and advantage of it, that none can miſcarry with if a 
cout their own fault; then both his goodneſs and wiſdom are ſufficiently acquitt 
without an znfallible youre and judge in matters of faith; and that irreverent way 
arguing in the canon law might well have been ſpared; that of neceſſity there mul 
an infallible judge of controverſies in religion; aliter dominus non videretur fuiſſ if 
cretus, otherwiſe God would not ſeem to have ordered matters diſcreetly, | 
But what infallible ſecurity ſoever they have in the church of Rome, as to matters 
faith, they are certainly the worſt provided of wholſome and ſafe directions for the cot- 
ſciences and lives of men, of any church in the world. No religion that I know ofit 
the world, ever had ſuch lewd and ſcandalous caſuiſts. Witneſs the moral divinity of the 
Jeſuits which hath been ſo expoſed to the world, not only by thoſe of our religion, bu 
by their own writers alſo. Nor is this miſchief only confined to that order; their c. 
ſuiſts in general, and even the more antient of them, who writ before the order of 7. 
ſuits appeared in the world, have given ſuch a liberty, and looſe, to great immorality in Þ* 
ſeveral kinds, as is infinitely to the reproach of the beſt and pureſt religion in the world. 
Inſomuch that Sir Thomas More himſelf, who was a great zealot for that religion, could 
not forbear to make a loud complaint of it, and to paſs this ſevere cenſure upon the ge- 
nerality of their caſuiſts: That their great buſineſs ſeemed to be, not to keep men 
* from fin, but to teach them guam prope ad peccatum liceat accedere fine peccato ; 19 ih 
near to fin they might lawfully come without ſinning.” In the mean time the col 
ſciences of men are like to be well directed, when inſtead of giving men plain rules tor 
government of their hearts and lives, and clear reſolutions of the material doubts, which 
frequently occur in humane life, they entangle them in niceties and endleſs ſerupuloſities 


teaching them to ſplit hairs in divinity, and how with great art and cunning they ma 
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the committing of any fin, and yet come as near to it as poſſible. This is a thin 
mu Teroa conlequency to ha ſouls of men; and if 2 be but once el 
aged to paſs to the utmoſt bounds of what is lawful, the next ſtep will be into that 
which is unlawful. ON Wn 
So that unleſs faith without the works will ſave men, notwithſtanding infallible 
5 ſecurity which they pretend to give men of a ſound and right belief (if it were really 
as much as they talk of) the ſalvation of men would ſtill be in great hazard and uncer- 
tainty, for want of better and ſafer directions for a good life, than are ordinarily to be 
met with in the caſuiſtical writings of that church; eſpecially if we conſider that the 
ſcriptures are lock d up from the people in an unknown tongue, where the ſureſt and 
plaineſt directions for a good life are moſt plenti fully to be had; inſomuch, that a man 
bad better want all the volumes of caſuiſtical divinity, that ever were written in the 
world, than to be without the Bible; by the diligent ſtudying of which book alone, he 
may ſooner learn the way to heaven, than by all the books in the world without it. 
Fifthly and laſtly, This proviſion which God hath made, is, when all is done, as 
good a ſecurity againſt fatal errors and miſtakes in religion, as an infallible church could 
give, if there were one; and it is as good a way to prevent and put an end to contro- 
verſies in religion, ſo far as it is neceſſary that they ſhould be prevented, and have an 
end put to them: And theſe are the two great reaſons way an infallible judge is ſo im- 
- portunately demanded, ard inſiſted upon. I ſhall ſpeak to che diſtinaly, and ſeverally; 
but becauſe they will require a longer diſcourſe than the time will allow, I ſhall 
not enter upon them at preſent, but refer them to another opportunity. | 
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If any man will do his will, he ſhall know of the doctrine, whether is 
be of God, or whether I ſpeak of myſelf. | 


7 T HEN I made entrance into theſe words, I propoſed from this text, 
Firſt, To ſhew that an honeſt and ſincere mind, and a hearty deſire and 
endeavour to do the will of God, is the greateſt ſecurity and beſt preſer- 
vative againſt dangerous errors and miſtakes in matters of religion. 
In the next place, I proceeded to remove an objection, to which my diſcourſe upon 
cdhis ſubject might ſeem liable. Some perhaps might ask, Is every good man then ſecure 
from all error and miſtake in matters of religion ? This is a mighty privilege indeed. 
'| But do we not find the contrary in experience, that an honeſt heart, and a weak head 
do often meet together? For anſwer to this, I laid down ſeveral propoſitions ; 
BZ By the /aft of which I ſhewed, that God hath made abundant proviſion for our ſecu- 
* rity from fatal and dangerous errors in religion, both by the infallible rule of the holy 
1 e and by ſufficient means of inſtructiůon to help us to underſtand this rule, and 
by his infallible promiſe of aſſiſting us, if with honeſt minds, and a due diligence we 
apply ourſelves to the underſtanding of this rule, and the uſe of theſe means. And his, 
I cold you, was in all reſpects a better ſecurity, and more likely to conduct us ſafe to 
beaven, than any infallible church whatſoever ; and that for five reaſons; four of which 


l have already treated of, and now proceed to the fifth, and laſt, viz, 
of 


0 5 againſt fatal errors and miſtakes in religion, as an infallible church could give, if there 
ere ane: And it is likewiſe as good a way to prevent and put an end to controverſies 
0 in religion, fo far as it is neceſſary they ſhould be prevented, or have an end put to them. 
| Vo I. II. Ff And 
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Becauſe this proviſion which I have ſhewn God hath made, is both as good a ſecurity 
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And theſe are the tuo great reaſons why an infallible judge is ſo importunately qe. : 
manded, and inſiſted upon. I ſhall ſpeak to theſe #49 points diſtinctly, and ſeverzjy,, ce 

Firſt, Becauſe this is as good a ſecurity againſt fatal errors and miſtakes in religion ; 
as an infallible church could give, if there were one. For an infallible church, if then ra 


were ſuch an one upon earth, could not infallibly ſecure particular Chriſtians againſt ue 
| errors in faith, any other way, than by the definition and declaration of thoſe who ae q 
infallible in that church. And there are but three that pretend to it; either the pope; _ 


or a general council; or the pope and a general council agreeing in the fame definitions 
Not the pope by himſelf, nor the general council without the pope ; becauſe the church 5 
which pretends to infallibility, is not agreed, that either of theſe alone is fall, 0 15 


— > 


and therefore their definitions can be no certain, much leſs infallible foundation of faith, F * 
1 no, not to that church which pretends to infallibility. So that if there be an znfallij, Bo 
þ oracle in that church, it muſt be the pope and council in conjunction, or the defini. 5 


— — - > ———__—_ 
— > 
— — — — a — — p — a — 
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tion of a council confirmed by the pope. Now in that caſe, either the council wx; FE the 
infallible in its definitions, before they had the pope's confirmation, or not, If the 


council was infallible in its definitions, before they had the pope's confirmation; then ay 


the council alone, and of itſelf was infallible (which a great part of the church of Rom: | lib 

deny) and then it needed not the pope's confirmation to make it infallible : Orelſ; | AT 

general council is not infallible in its definitions, before they receive the pope's conjr. | lor 

mation; and then the pope's confirmation cannot make it ſo : For that which was ng | Bel 

infallibly defined by the council, cannot be made infallible by the pope's confi. | Wit 

mation. | 

But there is another difficulty yet: It is a maxim generally received, and that evenn wh 

ls the Roman church, © That the definitions of a general council, confirmed by the pope, | the 

I gare not obligatory, unleſs they be received by the univerſal church.“ From when? mu 
* theſe 7wo great inconveniencies will unavoidably follow. | 

i I. That no man is obliged to believe ſuch definitions, till he certainly know that the and 

bil are received by the univerſal church; which how he ſhould certainly, much leſs in. vent 

I fallibly know, I cannot underſtand ; unleſs he either ſpeak with all the Chriſtians int | „And 

Ni world, or the repreſentatives of all particular churches return back and meet again i may 

415 council, to declare, that the univerſal church hath received their definitions; which cann 

K think was never yet done. livin 

II. It will follow, that the definitions of a. general council confirmed by the pops It 

Il are not infallible, till they be received by the univerſal church. For if they were ina. | cidec 

\4 ible without that, they would be obligatory without it; becauſe an infallible definition beca 

9 if we know it to be ſo, lays an obligation to believe it, whether it be received by tht | matt 

40 univerſal church, or not. And if ſuch definitions are not 77fa//:ble till they be receive! F ture, 

| 1 by the univerſal church, they cannot become infallible afterwards ; becauſe if the & thou 

Wl fmitions were not z7fallible before, they cannot be received as ſuch by the univeri their 

bit. church, nor by the mere reception of them, be made to be infallible definitions, if thy | inter 

14 were not ſo before. wWhic 


But if we ſhould paſs over all theſe difficulties, there is a greater yet behind, and tha | be fu 
is, ſuppoſing the definitions of general councils confirmed by the pope to be iat deciſ 


particular Chriſtians cannot be ſecured infallibly from error without the knowledge of and ! 
thoſe definitions. And there are but 7wo ways imaginable of conveying this knowleds | ſides, 
to them: Either by the living voice of their particular paſtors, whom they are impl- | canor 
citely to believe in theſe matters; but particular paſtors are fallible (as they themſelves have 
grant) and therefore their words can neither be an infallible foundation of faith, or an - their 


fallible means of conveying it; and it is unreaſonable, they ſay, for men that own themſelves Þ * the J 
to be fallible, to require an implicite belief to be given to them: Or elſe the knowledge | long 
of the definitions of councils muſt be conveyed to particular Chriſtians by writing; and 
if ſo, then there will only be an infallible rule, but no living infallible judge. And jt an no ce 
infallible rule will ſerve the turn, we have the ſcriptures which we are ſure are in rule u 
lible, and therefore at leaſt as good as any other rule. But they ſay that the definition? counc 
of council give us an ifallible interpretation of ſcripture, and therefore are of greater ad- ounc 
vantage to us. But do not the definitions of councils ſometimes alſo need explication, that of the 
we may know the certain ſenſe of them, without which we cannot know the doctrines © Th 
defined? Yes certainly, they need explication as much as ſeripture, if there be any diffe- . 
rence about the meaning of them and there have been, and Kill are, great differences amons in gte 


thoſe of their own church about the meaning of them. And if the explications of geber, | Fence 
| h councils 
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councils need themſelves to be explained, then there is nothing got by them, and we are 
but where we were before: For differences about the meaning of the definitions of gene- 
ral councils, make as great difficulties and uncertainties in faith, as the differences 
about the meaning of ſcriprure. . : : 
4 Well, but the r- have the living voice of their particular paſtors to explain the 
definitions of councils to them. But this does not help the matter neither, for theſe 
Too reaſons. ; ; 5 
” 1, Becauſe particular paſtors have no authority to explain the definitions of general 
= councils. The council of Trent hath, by expreſs decree, reſerved to the pope, and to 
him only, the power to explain the definitions of the council, if any difference ariſe a- 
bout the meaning of them. So that if there be any difference about the true ſenſe and 
meaning of any of the definitions of the council, particular paſtors have no authority 
do explain them; and where there is no doubt or difference about the meaning of them, 
there is no occaſion for the explication of them. 

2. But ſuppoſe they had authority to explain them, this can be no infallible ſecurity 
to the people, that they explain them right ; both becauſe particular paſtors are /al- 
lible ; and likewiſe becauſe we ſee in experience, that they differ in their explications; 
witneſs the biſhop of Condom's expoſition of the catholick faith, and of the definitions 

of the council of Trent, which is in many material points very different from that of 
Bellarmine, and many other famous doctors of that church. And which is more, 
: witneſs the many differences betwixt Ambrojius, Catharinus, and Dominicus d Soto, 
about the definitions of that council, in which they were both preſent, and heard the 
debates, and themſelves bore a great part in them. Now if they who were preſent at 
the framing of the definitions of that council cannot agree about the meaning of them, 
much leſs can it be expected from thoſe that were abſent. 
Secondly, This proviſion which I have mentioned, is likewiſe as good a way to prevent 
and put an end to controverſies in religion, ſo far as it is neceſſary they ſhould be pre- 
vented, or have an end put to them, as any infallible church would be, if there were one: 
And this is another reaſon why an infallible church is ſo much inſiſted upon, that there 
| may be ſome way and means for a final decifion of controverſies, which the ſcriptures 
cannot be, becauſe they are only a dead rule, which can end no controverſy without a 
living. judge ready at hand, to interpret and apply that rule upon emergent occaſions, 
It is not neceſlary that all controverſies in religion ſhould either be prevented, or de- 
cided: This the church which pretends to be infallible, cannot pretend to have done; 
becauſe there are manifold controverſies, even in the church of Rome herſelf, concerning 
mattersof religion, which ſtill remain undecided; and in their commentaries upon ſcrip- 
ture, many differences about the ſenſe of ſeveral texts concerning which ſhe hath not 
thought fit to give an infallible interpretation. And where their popes, and ſeveral of 
their general councils, have thought fit to meddle with ſcripture, they have applied and 
Interpreted texts more improperly and abſurdly, than even their private doctors. And, 
which is more, in differences about points of faith, which are pretended on both ſides * 
be fundamental, this church hath not thought fit to put an end to them by her infallible 
deciſion, after two hundred years brangling about them. For inſtance, in that fierce 
and long difference about he immaculate conception of the blefjed Virgin, which, on both 
ſides, is pretended to be an article of faith, and for which, contrary revelations of their 
canoniz'd ſaints are ſo frequently pretended ; and yet neither pe, nor general council 
Have thought fit to exert their infallib;lity for the deciſion of chi controverſy. So that if 
their church had this talent of infallibzlity ever committed to them, they have, with 
* the flothful ſervant laid it up in a napkin ; and according to our Saviour's rule, have 
long ſince forfeited it, for not making uſe of it. 
And whereas it is pretended, that the ſcripture is but à dead rule, which can end 
no controverſies without a living judge ready at hand, to interpret and apply that 
5 rule upon emergent occaſions ʒ. the ſame objection lies againſt them, unleſs a general 
1 council which is their living judge, were always ſitting. For the definitions of their 
> councils in writing are liable to the ſame, and greater objections, than the written rule 
of the ſcriptures. 


s © The ſum of all is this. In differences about lefler matters, mutual charity and forbear- 


- © ance will ſecure the peace of the church, though the differences remain undecided and 
m greater matters, an infallible rule ſearched into with an honeſt mind, and due dili- 

| Fence, and with the help of good inſtruction, is more likely to extinguiſh and put an end to 
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ſuch differences, than any infallible judge, if there were one; becauſe an humble and 
honeſt mind is more likely to yield to reaſon, than a perverſe and cavilling temper i810 
ſubmit to the ſentence of an infallible judge, unleſs it were back d with an inguiſitian 
The church of Rome ſuppoſeth herſelf infallible, and yet notwithſtanding thar, the find; 
that ſome queſtion and deny her infallibility, and then her ſentence ſignifies nothing 
And of thoſe who own it, many diſpute the ſenſe and meaning of her ſentence ; ang | 
whether they deny the infallibility of her ſentence, or diſpute the ſenſe of it, in neither 
of theſe caſes will it prove effectual to the deciding of any difference. 

But aſter all this proviſion which we pretend God hath made for honeſt and ſincer, 
minds, do we not ſee that men fall into dangerous and damnable errors, who yet cannot 
without great uncharitableneſs, be ſuppoſed not to be ſincerely deſirous to know the 
truth, and to do the will of God? | 
Io this I ſhall briefly return theſe tuo things. 

I. That the ſame errors are not equally damnable to all. The innocent and (humane 
ſpeaking) almoſt invincible prejudices of education in ſome perſons even againſt a fund. 
mental truth; the different capacities of men, and the different means of convictiona. 
forded to them; the greater and leſſer degrees of obſtinacy, and a faulty will in oy. 

oſing the truths propoſed to them; all theſe, and perhaps ſeveral other conſideration | 
befides, may make a great difference in the guilt of mens errors, and the danger of then 
II. When all is done, the matter muſt be left to God, who only knoweth the hea | 
of all the children of men. We cannot ſee into the hearts of men, nor know all ther 
circumſtances, and how they may have provoked God to forſake them, and give then 

up to error and deluſion, becauſe they would not receive the truth in the love of i, 

that they might be ſaved. And as on the one hand God will conſider all mens circun- 

ſtances, and the diſadvantages they were under for coming to the knowledge of the} 
truth, and make allowance to men for their invincible errors, and forgive them uponag- 
neral repentance: So on the other hand, he who ſees the infincerity of men, and that tt; 
errors of their underſtandings did proceed from groſs faults of their lives, will deal wil 
them accordingly. But if men be honeſt and ſincere, God, who hath ſaid, , any nu} 
wrll do bis will, 2 ſhall know of the doctrine, will certainly be as good as his word. 

It now remains only to draw ſome inferences from this diſcourſe, and they ſhall kx} 
theſe three. 

Firſt, from this text, and what hath been diſcourſed upon it, we may infer hor 
ſlender and ill-grounded the pretence of the church of Rome to infallibility is; whether | 
they place it in the pope, or in a general council, or in both. The laſt is the moſt g| 
neral opinion; and yet it is hard to underſtand how infallibility can reſult from the pope 
confirmation of a general council, when neither the council was infallible in framiy} 
its definitions, nor the pope in confirming them. If the council were infallible in framij 
them, then they needed no confirmation: If they were not, then infallibility is only uU 
the pope that confirms them, and then it is the pope only that is in,fallible. But noi 
that reads theſe words of our Saviour, If any man will do his will, he ſhall know of it 
doctrine, would ever imagine that the biſhop of Rome (whoever he ſhall happen to h 

was ſecured from all fatal errors in matters of faich, much leſs that he were endowed vid] 
an infallible ſpirit, in judging what doctrines are from God, and what not. For it can 
be denied, but that many of their popes have been notoriouſly wicked and vicious in tei. 

lives: Nay, Bellarmine himſelf acknowledgeth, that for a ſucceſſion of fifty popes to F 
ther, there was not one pious and virtuous man that fate in that chair; and ſome of tif} | 

popes have been condemned and depoſed for hereſy; and yet for all this, the pope, andtk I 

governing part of that church, would bear the world in hand that he is infallible. But! fai 

this ſaying of our Saviour be true, that if any man will do his will, he ſhall know of lud, 

trine, whether it be of God; then every honeſt man that ſincerely deſires to do dhe wilh 3 

of God, hath a fairer pretence tornfallib:ility, and a clearer text for it, than is to be found 3 

in the whole Bible for the igfallibility of the biſhop of Rome. What would rhe church 

of Rome give, that there were but as expreſs a text in ſcripture for the infallibility oftben 
popes, as this is for the ſecurity of every good man, in his judgment of doctrines; Which N 

makes infallibility needleſs? What an inſufferable noiſe, and what endleſs trlumphs wocl 1 

they make upon it, if it had been any where ſaid in the Bible, That if any man be biſh0! - & 
of Rome, and ſit in St. Peter's chair, he ball know of my (dobirine whether it be of Gul . 

Had there been ſuch a text as this, we ſhould never have been troubled with ther 
1mpertinent citation of Fexts, and cheir remote and blind inferences fr | 


— 
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d ſuper hanc petram; feed my ſheep; and upon this rock will I build my church; 

* . tity Ad yet no man of ſenſe or reaſon ever extend- 

dd the text I am ſpeaking to, fo far as to attempt to prove from it the 1fallibility of 
I every good man; but only his ſecurity from fatal errors and miſtakes in religion. The 
” largeſt promiſes that are made in ſcripture of ſecurity from error and miſtake about di- 
vine things, are made to good men, who ſincerely deſire to do the will of God. And if 
this be ſo, we mult conclude ſeveral 122 to have been the fartheſt from infallibility 
of any men in the world. And indeed there is not a more compendious way to perſuade 
men that the chriſtian religion is a fable, than to ſet up a lewd and vicious man for the 
= oracle of it, 1. 814 g 
Nay, I will go farther yet; that there are no promiſes made in ſcripture, of direction 
or aſſiſtance, or ſecurity from miſtake, to any church; but the ſame are made in as full 
and expreſs terms to every good man that ſincerely deſires to know the truth, and to 
© practiſe it. Is it promiſed to the church, or to the paſtors of it, I will be with you al- 
ways? And hath not our Saviour promiſed the ſame to every one that is obedient to 
his word. John 14. 23. 1f a man love me, he will keep my words; and my father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with him? And does not 
the Apoſtle apply the ſame promiſe to every good Chriſtian, Heb. 13. 5. I will ne- 
ver leave thee, nor forſake thee? For where is the difference between theſe expreſſions? 
T will be with you, and I will make my abode with him? I will be with you always, 
and I will never leave thee, nor forſoke thee? is it promiſed to the church, thar 
the Spirit ſhall lead her into all truth? And is not the ſame promiſe made to 
every good man? Fohn 14. 21. He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, 
be it 1s that loveth me: and he that loveth me, ſhall be loved of my father; and 

I will love him, and I will manifeſt myſelf to him; that is, God will reveal his will 

to thoſe that love him, and keep his commandments. Hath God promiſed to jd his 

church upon a roch? And doth not our Saviour uſe the ſame metaphor concerning every 
man that doth the will of God? Marth. 7. 24. Wheoſoever heareth theſe ſayings of mine, 

and doth them, is like a wiſe man that built his houſe upon a rock. So that if 49 

be built upon a rock ſignifies infallibility, it belongs to every good man, who ſin- 
—cerely practiſeth what he knows, as much as to any church. 

When men are enabled by God to work miracles for the confirmation of the doctrines 
which they deliver, there is great reaſon to believe that they are z7fa/l:bly aſſiſted in the 
delivery of thoſe doctrines: But without this, tis the vaineſt thing in the world, for any 

rſon or church to pretend to it; becauſe they offer no evidence fit to ſatisfy any 
man, chat they are fo aſſiſted: And I do not hear that the pope, among all his privi- 
leges, does pretend to the power of miracles. 

- Secondly, From hence likewiſe we may infer the great reaſon of error and infidelity in 
the world. If any man be an infidel, it is not the Zul of his underſtanding but of his 
will; it is not becauſe there is not ſufficient evidence that the chriſtian religion is from 

= God, but becauſe mens intereſts and luſts make them partial and incompetent judges of 
matters of religion. The evidence of the chriſtian rel; 


gion is ſuch, as recommends it to 
every man's reaſon and conſcience; ſo that (as St. Paul argues) if the Goſpel be hid, 
it is hid to them that are loſt; in bam the God of this world bath blinded the minds of 
cr}, hem that believe nat, leſt the light of the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt, who is the image 
/ God, ſhould ſhine unto them, 2 Cor. 4. 3, 4. | | 
If men did but ſtand indifferent for the entertainment of truth, and were not ſwayed 
1 by the intereſt of any luſt or paſſion, I am confident that no man that hath the Goſpel 
fairly propoſed to him, would continue an infidel. If men did but truly live up to the 
principles of natural religion, they would eaſily be convinced, that the chriſtian reli- 
I gion, which is ſo „ Ga is from God 
* Thirdly and laſtly, What hath been faid, as a great argument and encouragement to 
obedience, and holineſs of life. Do we deſire not to be miſtaken about the mind of 
= God? Let us heartilyendeayour to.do his will. If we would not be ſeduced by the error 
of the wicked, let us take heed of their v icious practices. The beſt way certainly to pre- 
ſerve a right judgment in matters of religion, is to take great care of a good life. God's 
hoh goodneſs is ſuch, that he will nat ſuffer any man's judgment to be betrayed into a dam- 
nudle error, without ſome vice and fault of his will The principles of natural religion 


ere born with us, and imprinted upon our minds, ſo that no man can be ignorant of 
em, nor need to be miſtaken about them; and as for thoſe revelations which God hath 
made 


. 
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made of himſelf to the world, he hath been pleaſed to accompany them with ſo much b 
evidence, that an honeſt and fincere mind may eaſily diſcern them from error, and im. * 


poſture. So our Saviour hath aſſured us, That F any man defire to do his will, be ſha) 
hnow of the doctrine whether it be of God. _ f 
On the other hand, if we ſee any oppoſe the clear truth, or depart from it, and em. , 
brace groſs errors and deluſions, we may almoſt certainly conclude, that there is ſome 12 
worldly intereſt or luſt at the bottom of it. So our Saviour has likewiſe told us, that the 0 by 
reaſon why men love darkneſs rather than light, is, becauſe their deeds are evil, : x 
and every one that doth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, left lis 4 
deeds ſhould be reproved. I will conclude this whole diſcourſe with St. Peter's exhor. fu 


tation, the 2d of Pet. 3. 17, 18. Ye therefore, beloved, ſeeing ye know theſe things be- 
Dre, beware, leſt ye alſo being led away with the error of the wicked, fall from yur ; 
own ſtedfaſineſi. But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviu 7 Gr 
Feſus Chriſt. To him be glory, both now and for ever. Amen. | 
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LUKE xii. 15. 


wind he ſaid unto them, Take heed, and beware of covetouſneſs ; ſr Bon, 
a man's hfe conſifteth not in the abundance of the things which li] hie 


peſeſeth. 


MON all the irregular appetites of men, there is none that is more common 
and unreaſonable, and of a more univerſal bad influence upon the hearts and 
lives of men, than this of coverouſneſs; and therefore in ſpeaking of this vic, | 
I ſhall ſtrike at the root of a great many others; even of apoſtaſy from God: 

truth and religion, of which covetouſneſs, and the love of this preſent world, is oneit F 

the moſt common cauſes. So that if I can contribute any thing to the cure of this grit Þ 

diſtemper of mens minds, I ſhall in ſo doing remove that, which is the cauſe and occin - 

of a great part of the evils and miſchiefs which are in the world. And to this end Ihe! 
pitched upon theſe words of our bleſſed Saviour to his hearers; And he ſaid unto tin 
take heed and beware of covetouſneſs; for a man's life conſiſteth not in the abundanc'! | ® 
the things which he poſſeſſeth. 

In which words are theſe three things obſervable: 

Firſt, The manner of the caution which our Saviour here gives, take heed and h. 
ware; he doubles it, to ſhew the great need and concernment of it. 

Secondly, The matter of the caution, or the vice which our Saviour here warns I 
hearers againſt, and that is covetouſneſs : take heed and beware of covetouſneſs. 

Thirdly, The reaſon of this caution, becauſe a man's life con ſiſteth not in the abut- 
dance of the things which he poſſeſſetb. Humane life is ſuſtained by a little, and thete- BY 
fore abundance is not neceſſary, either to the ſupport, or comfort of it. Tis not a great 

eſtate and vaſt poſſeſſions that make a man happy in this world; but a mind that is equal * 

to its condition, whatever it be. = 

Firſt, The manner of the caution which our Saviour here gives, fake heed and be. 
ware, This is a peculiar kind of caution, and no where elſe, or upon any other oc 
ſion that I know of, uſed in ſcripture; in which, for the greater emphaſis and weight, the 

words of caution are doubled, as if the matter were of ſo much concernment, that 1 

caution about it could be too much; to ſignify to us both the great danger of this 

of covetouſneſs, and the great care men ought to uſe to preſerve themſelves from it. 


I. The 


emu 
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I. The great danger of this fin; how apt we are to fall into this vice, and of how 

ernicious a conſequence it is to thoſe in whom it reigns. : 

1. How apt we are to fall into this vice: Andexcepting thoſe vices which are im- 
mediately founded in a man's natural temper and conſtitution, there is none that men 
have a more univerſal propenſion to, than this of coverte. For there are to things 
which humane nature does more eſpecially deſire to be ſecured againſt, which are want, 
and contempt : and riches ſeem to be a certain remedy againſt both theſe evils. And be- 
” cauſe men think they can never be ſufficiently ſecured againſt theſe, therefore their 
deſire of riches grows endleſs and inſatiable; ſo that unleſs men be very jealous and watch- 
ful over them lves, this deſire will grow upon them, and enlarge itſelf beyond all bounds, 
2. As men are very apt to fall into chis vice, ſo is it of very pernicious conſequence 
to thoſe in whom it reigns. The miſchief of it is very great, and very extenſive: So 
St. Paul tells us, 1 Tim. 6. 8, 9, 10. where he preſſeth men to be contented with a ſmall 
competency of the things of this life, becauſe of the great danger and miſchief of a 


| 
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covetous mind; having food and raiment, let us be therewith content. But they that will 


be rich (that is, they that are bent and reſolved upon being rich) fall into temptation 
and a ſnare, and into many fooliſh and hurtful luſts, which drown men in deſtruction and 
perdition. For the love of money is the root of all evil. But this I ſhall ſpeak more fully 
to, when I come to ſhew the great evil and unreaſonableneſs of this vice. 
II. This earneſt kind of caution, as it ſignifies the great danger of this ſin of cove- 
gouſire/5, ſo likewiſe the great care that men ought to uſe to preſerve themſelves from it; 
For the greater the danger is in any kind, ſo much the greater care ſhould be uſed for 
the avoiding of it. Men are not fo ſolicitouſly concerned to defend themſelves againſt 
a ſlight miſchief; but when a terrible one threatens us, we ſhould be continually upon 
our guard againſt it, and ſummon all our ſtrength and force to reſiſt it. Thus much 
for the manner of the caution. 
I proceed to the /econd thing to be conſidered in the text, viz. the matter of the cau- 
' ion, or the vice which our Saviour here warns his hearers againſt, and that is cove- 


#þcie /wwo things. 
I. Wherein the nature of this vice conſiſts. 
II. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew the great evil and unreaſonableneſs of it. I ſhall be 
large in both. 
1. For the nature of this vice of covetouſneſs. The ſhorteſt deſcription that I can 
give of it is this; that it is an 7nordinate deſire and love of riches ; but when this deſire 
and love are inordinate, is not ſo eaſy to be determined. And therefore that we ma 
the better underſtand what this fin of coverouſneſs is, which our Saviour doth ſo earn- 
eſtly caution againſt, it will be requiſite to conſider more particularly wherein the 
vice and fault of it doth conſiſt; that whilſt we are ſpeaking againſt coverouſneſi, we 
way not under that general word condemn any thing that is commendable or lawful, 
To the end then that we may the more clearly and diſtin&ly underſtand wherein the 
* mature of this vice doth conſiſt, I ſhall 


= Firſt, endeavour to ſhew what is not condemned under this name of covetonſneſs, 
either in ſcripture, or according to right reaſon: And, | 


— What is condemned by either of theſe as a plain inſtance or branch of this 


VV 


Firſt, What things are not condemned under the name of covetouſneſs, either in 


ſcripture, or according to right reaſon, which yet have ſ 2 41 a 
ely, theſe three things. p . y ome appearance ot it; na 


1. Not a provident care about the things of this preſent life. 
2. Not a regular induſtry and diligence for the obtaining of them: Nor 
3. Every degree of love and affection to them. I mention theſe three, becauſe they 
May all ſeem to be condemned by ſcripture, as parts or degrees of this vice, but 
„ly are not. | | 
i. Not a provident care about the things of this preſent life. This indeed ſeems to 
condemned in ſcripture as a branch of covetouſneſs; namely, in our Saviour's ſermon 
Pon the mou nt, Matth. 6. 25. Take no thought for your life, what ye ſhall eat, or 
et ge tall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye ſhall put on. Here our Saviour 


pz; much more about the delights and conveniences of it. But this is not abſolutely, 
and 


ber,; take heed and beware of covetouſneſi. And in ſpeaking of this, I ſhall conſider 


Ems to forbid all care, even about the neceſſaries of life, meat, and drink, and cloath- 
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and in ordinary caſes, intended by our Saviour to be condemned, as I ſhall ſhew by 


—_—_— 


and by under the next head. 


2. Neither is a regular induſtry and diligence for the obtaining of theſe things con- 


demned in ſcripture; though this alſo ſeems to be prohibited by our Saviour in the 
ſame chapter, ver. 26. Behold the fowls of the air: for they ſow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns, yet your heavenly Father feedeth them; and ver. 28. JW, 
take ye thought for raiment ? Conſider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil ny, 
neither do they ſpin. In which words our Saviour ſeems to intimate, that we ought to 
depend upon the providence of God for food and raiment, and to uſe no more induſtry 
for the obtaining of them, than the fowls of the air do, or the lilies of the field: And 
the ſame may ſeem to be collected out of this chapter of St. Luke : for after our Saviour 
had in my text cautioned them againſt covetouſneſs, and ſpoken to them a parable tg 


that purpoſe, of a rich man who enlarged his barns, and laid up goods for many year, 
he infers from thence, ver. 22. that men ſhould take no thought for the things of this 
life, nor uſe any induſtry about them; and he ſaid unto his diſciples, therefore I ſy 
unto you, take no thought for your life, what ye ſhall eat; neither for the body, what x; 


ſhall put on. 


Now to avoid all inconvenience from our Saviour's words, I think that it is com. 
monly faid by interpreters, that he does here only condemn a diſtruſtful and anxiou 
care about the things of this life, and an over-ſolicitous induſtry and diligence for the 
obtaining of them; but that he allows a prudent care, and regular induſtry about theſe 
things: And this were very well ſaid, if it would agree with the ſcope and deſign of 
our Saviour's diſcourſe ; but the inſtances which he gives of the fow!ls of the air, and 
the lilies of the field, which are ſufficiently provided for without any care and induſtry 
of theirs, and which he ſeems to ſet before us for a pattern, Sebold (ſays he) the foul 
of the air, ] fay theſe inſtances, which he gives, ſeem to exclude even all regular and 
ordinary care and diligence about theſe things. 

What ſhall we fay then, that our Saviour intended by his religion to take men of 
from all labour and induſtry in their callings? Fhis ſeems to be unreaſonable; ani 
indeed ſo it certainly were, if our Saviour had given this for a ſtanding and ordinary 
rule to all Chriſtians; and not only ſo, but contrary to the Apoſtles doctrine, wh 
conſtantly charged Chriſtians to labour with great diligence in their callings, that the 
might be able to provide for themſelves, and their families. 

But this diſcourſe of our Saviour's was not intended for a general and ſtanding rul 
to all Chriſtians; but only defigned for his diſciples, to take them off from all car 
about the things of this life, that they might attend upon his perſon, and wholly git 
up themſelves to that work to which he had called them. And therefore St. Lit 
takes notice, that after he had cautioned his hearers in general againſt coveroujne) 
he applies himſelf particularly to his diſciples, and tells them that he would have them ſ 
far from this vice of covetouſneſs, that they ſhould not ſo much as uſe that ordinary 
care and induſtry about the things of this life, which is not only lawful, but neceſſary 
for men in all ordinary caſes, ver. 22. And he ſaid unto his diſciples, therefore I ji) 
unto you, take no thought for your life, what you ſhall eat. And this agrees very wel 
with the direction which our Saviour gave to his diſciples, when he firſt ſent then 
forth to preach, Matth. 10. 9. Provide neither gold, nor filver, nor braſs in your fu- 
ſes, neither coat or ſerip; which no man ever underſtood as a general law to all Chrif 
tians, but as a particular precept to the Apglſſtles at that time. 

And if this be our Saviour's meaning, there is then no reaſon to think that this cal} 
tion againſt coverouſneſs does forbid men to uſe a provident care and regular induſti 
about the things of this life. 


3. Nor is every degree of love and affection to the things of this world condemned 


in ſcripture, as any branch, or part of this vice of covetouſneſs; but ſuch a love of the 
things of this world as is truly conſiſtent with the love of God, and a due and a {er 


care of our ſouls, is allowed both by ſcripture and reaton. St. John indeed ſeems ® 
condemn all love of the world, and of the things of it, as utterly inconſiſtent with th 


love of God, 1 John. 2.15. Love not the world, neither the things that are in * 
world; if any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in bim: But ® 
is according to the Hebrew phraſe and manner of ſpeaking, to forbid things abſolutt) 


which are to be underſtood only comparatively. So Matth. 6 19, Lay not 10 "Ns 
yourſelves treaſures upon earth; but lay up for yourſelves treaſures in bead * 
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j. e. be not ſo ſolicitous for the good things of this world, as for the glory and happineſs 

of the next. And Luke 12. 4. Be not afraid of them that kill the body ; that is, fear them 

not ſo much as him that can deſtroy both body and foul in hell : And Luke 14. 26. 

| If any man come unto me, and hate not his father and mother, and all that he bath ; 

* that is, if he do not love me more than all theſe things, he cannot be my diſciple : And 

Þ John 6. 27. Labour not for the meat which periſheth, but for that which endureth to 

FE everlaſting life ; that is, labour not ſo much for the one as for the other, be not fo ſo- 

licitous about the things of this life, as about the great concernments of eternity. Sq 

likewiſe Colo. 3. 2. Set your affections on things above, not on things on the earth; i. e. 

ſet them more on things above, than on earthly things. So here, Ive not the world, 

neither the things of the world; that is, do not over: value them, do not love them 

ſo much as not to be able to part with them for Chriſt ; for i, any man thus love the 

world, he does not love God as he ought. So that when the ſcripture commands 

us not to love the world, this is to be underſtood comparatively, that we ſhould not 

love theſe things in compariſon of God, and the great concernments of another world: 

but it does not forbid us to love theſe things in a due degree, and with a due ſubordina- 

tion to thoſe things which are more excellent, and of infinitely greater concernment to 

us. For nothing can be more inconſiſtent than ro recommend to men diligence in their 

worldly callings and employments (as the ſcripture frequently does) and that in order 

to the attaining of the good things of this life; and yer to forbid us to love theſe things 

at all. For if men have no degree of love to them, the beſt argument to diligence for 

the obtaining of them would be taken away. Beſides that we are commanded in ſcrip- 

ture to be thankful to God for beſtowing on us the bleſſings of this life, and we are to 

love him upon this account. Now can any man love the giver, for beſtowing ſuch gifts 
upon him, which, if he do as he ought, he muſt not love? 

You ſee then what thoſe things are, which the ſcripture does not condemn as any 
branch or degree of this vice of covetouſneſs ; a provident care, and a regular induſtry, 
and ſuch a degree of love to the things of this world, as is conſiſtent with the love of 
God, and the care of our ſouls. $697 | 

| | Secondly, I come now to ſhew what is condemned in ſcripture under the name of co- 
t wvetouſneſs ; and by this we ſhall beſt underſtand wherein the nature of this fin doth con- 
' fiſt, Now covetouſneſs is a word of a large ſignification, and comprehends in it moſt 


f of the irregularities of mens minds, either in deſiring, or getting, or in poſſeſſing, and 
ing an eſtate. I ſhall ſpeak to each of theſe ſeverally. | 
; I. Covetouſneſs in the deſire of riches, conſiſts in an eager and unſatlable deſire after 
the things of this world. This the ſcripture condemns, though it be free from injuſtice, 
as it ſeldom happens to be. This inſatiable deſire of wealth, God plainly condemns by 
his prophet, 1/a. 5. 8. Wo unto them that join houſe to houſe, and lay field to field, till 
there be no place, that they may be placed alone in the midſt of the earth, And this 
is that which our Saviour here in the ext ſeems to have a more particular reſpect to, 
when he cautions men againſt the lin of covetouſneſs, as appears both from the reaſon 
which he gives of this caution, and from the parable whereby he illuſtrates it. From the 
reaſon which he gives of this caution, take beed and beware of covetouſneſs ; for the 
life of man doth not conſiſt in the abundance of the things which he poſſeſſetb. As if 
he had ſaid, take great care to ſet ſome bounds to your deſires after the things of this 
world, For whateyer men may imagine, it is certain in experience, that it is not the 
abundance of outward things which makes the life of man happy. Wealth and content 
do not always dwell together; nay ſo far from that, that perhaps they very ſeldom meet. 
And the parable likewiſe which follows upon this caution, doth ſufficiently ſhew this 
to be our Saviour's meaning; for he illuſtrates what he was ſpeaking of, by a rich man 
whoſe delire of wealth was never ſatisfied, but he was continually encreaſing his eſtate 
and enlarging his barns, ro make more room ſtill for his fruits, that he might /ay up goods 
in ſtore for many years. The parable does not ſo much as intimate any indirect and un- 
juſt ways of gain, which this man uſed to increaſe his eſtate; but condemns his inſatiable 
deſire and thirſt after more; ſo that even this alone is covetouſneſs, and a great fault, 
though it were attended with no other; becauſe it is unreaſonable, and without end. 
II. There is covetouſneſs likewiſe in getting an eſtate ; and the vice or evil of this 
kind of covetouſneſs conſiſts chiefly in theſe three things. 
1. In the ule of unlawful and unjuſt ways to get or increaſe an eſtate. He is a cove- 


bs man, who by the greedineſs of gain, is tempted to do any unjuſt action, whether it 
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be in the way of fraud and deceit, or of violence and oppreſſion. And this perhaps is 
that which is moſt frequently in ſcripture called coveroufneſs. And this I take to be the 
meaning of the tenth commandment, thou ſhalt not covet ; wherein is forbidden all un. 
juſt defire of that which is another man's, , and all unjuſt endeavours and attempts to de. 
prive him of it, For ſo our Saviour renders it, Mark 10. 19. where he ſays to the Young 
man that came to be directed by him, what good thing he ſhould do, that he might inherit 
eternal life ; thou knoweſt the commandments, do not commit adultery, do not kill, q 
net fleal, do not bear falſe witneſs ; and then inſtead of the tenth commandment, 
 tlou ſhalt not covet, or rather by way of explication of it, he adds wy &T0X5Eprons, de- 
raud not; as if he had ſaid in a word, be not injurious to thy neighbour in any king, 
in deſiring or endeavouring to deprive him of any thing that is his. As the Romans in 
their laws were wont to comprehend thoſe crimes which had no proper name, by the 
general name of fee!lionatus, and dolus malus ; fo here in the decalogue, after God 
had inſtanced in the chief and moſt common ſorts of injuries which men are guilty of 
towards their neighbour, as murder, adultery, theft, bearing of falſe witne/: ; b. 
vp all the ret, which could not ſo eafily be reckoned particularly, in this thor: 
and general prohibition, thou ſhalt not covet ; that 1s, thou ſhalt not bę injurious to thy 

neighbour in any other kind; in bis wife, or ſervant, or houſe, or cattle, or any thin; 
that is his, Covetouſneſs, or any inordinate deſire of that which is our neighbour' 
being commonly the root and parent of all thoſe kind of injuries. 


And for the ſame reaſon St. Matthew, inſtead of the tenth commandment, puts this | 
general precept, thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf, as being the ſenſe of it in other 


words: Matth. 19. 15, 1 9: thou ſhalt do no murder, thou ſhalt not commit adultery, 
theu ſhalt not ſteal, thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs, honour thy father and thy mother 
and thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf, And this command of loving our neighbour 


as our ſelves, our Saviour elſewhere tells us was the ſum of the duties of the /econ! Þ 
table; and it is the ſame in ſenſe: with that precept of our Saviour, Matth. 7. 12. 


Therefore all things whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even fa t 
them. That is, as thou wouldeſt have no man to be injurious to thee in any thing, f 
be not thou to any other man in any kind. And the Apoſtle, Rom. 13. 8, 9, 10. ſhew 
us upon what account this general precept, thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf, is the 
ſum of the /econd table. He that loveth another hath fulfilled the lau; for this, thu 
ſl alt not commit adultery, thou ſhalt. not kill, thou ſhalt not ſteal, thou ſhalt not bear 
falſe witneſs, thou ſhalt not covet ; and if there be any other commandment, it is brief 
comprehended in this ſaying, namely, thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy 


hs 


ſelf. And 


then he adds in the next words, /ove worketh no ill to his neighbour ; therefore love 


the fulfilling of the lau. That is, he that truly loves his neighbour, will not be is 
jurious to . in any kind: Therefore love is the ſum of the law. 
The deſign of all this is to ſhew, that he that is injurious to his neighbour in hiseſtat 


in any kind, is properly guilty of the fin of covetoufneſs, which is forbidden in the i 


tenth comandment. So that all arts of fraud and oppreſſion, whereby men endeavor 
to get and encreaſe an eſtate by the injury of their neighbour, is a branch of the find 
covetouſneſs. | 

2. The vice of covetouſneſs in getting wealth, does likewiſe conſiſt in an anxious and 
tormenting care about obtaining the things of this life. The regular and due temper! 


a man's mind about the things of this world, is to commit our ſelves to the providence 
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of God in the uſe of honeſt and lawful endeavours, and to refer the ſucceſs of all rohis Þ 


good pleaſure; and whatſoever is beyond this, is a branch from the evil root of covetn- | 


neſs. We diſtruſt the providence of God, when after we have uſed our beſt endeavou!s, 
and begged his blefling upon them, we torment ourſelves about the iflue and event of 
things. And as this is ſinful, ſo it is vain, and to no purpoſe. Diligence in our buſneſs 
is the way to get an eſtate; but no man was ever the richer for tormenting himſelf, be- 


cauſe he is not ſo. The reaſon why men ſeek the things of this world, and take pains 
to get them, is to make life convenient and comfortable; and conſequently he that 
torments himſelf about the getting of theſe things, contradicts himſelf in his own de- 


ſign, becauſe he makes his lite miſerable, that he may make it comfortable. 


3. The ſin of  covetouſneſs in getting, «conſiſts in ſeeking the things of this life, wit 
the neglect of things infinitely better, and which are of far greater and nearer concert. 


ment to us. He is a covetous man, who ſo minds the world, as to neglect God, 2 
his ſoul; who is ſo buſy and intent upon making proviſion for this life, as to take no care o 


the 


l 
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che other; ſo concerned for a few days of his pilgrimage here, as to have no conſideration 4 
and regard for his eternal abode in another world. God allows us to provide for this life, 
and conſiders the neceſſities which do continually preſs us while we are in the body: but 
while we are making proviſion for theſe dying bodies, he expects that we ſhould remem- 
ber that we have immortal ſouls: which ſince they are to have an endleſs duration in 
another world, ought to be provided for with far greater care. Tis an inordinate deſire 
of riches, when men ſo lay out all their care and induſtry for the obtaining of them, as if 
nothing elſe were to be regarded, as if no conſideration at all were to be had of another 
world, and of that better part of our ſelves which is to continue and live for ever. All 
defires and endeavours after riches, which take men off from the buſineſs of religion, 
and the care of their ſouls, which allow men neither the leifure and opportunity, nor 
the heart and affection to love God, and to ſerve him, are to be referred to the fin of 
* covetouſneſs, which is here condemned by our Saviour in the text. 
III. There is covetouſne/s likewiſe in poſſeſſing or uſing an eſtate: And this conſiſts 
* chiefly in theſe three things. 
Firſt, When men are ſordid towards themſelves, and cannot find in their hearts to 
> uſe and enjoy what they poſſeſs; are continually adding to their eſtate, without any de- 
ſign of enjoyment; and take infinite pains to raiſe a huge fortune, not that they may uſe it, 
but that they may be ſaid to have it. This is a degree of covetouſneſs even beyond that 
ol the rich man in the parable after the tex: for he, ir ſeems, after he had enlarged 
* his barns to his mind, and laid up goods for many years, deſigned at laſt to have ta- 
Een bis eaſe, and have fallen to the enjoyment of what he had gotten; o have eat and 
drank, and to have been merry; and this, though it proved but a fooliſh deſign in the 
iſſue, he being cut of in that very inſtant when he was come to the point of ſausfac- 
tion and enjoyment; yet is it infinitely more reaſonable, than to take great pains to get 
an eſtate with a full reſolution never to be the better for it. 
| Secondly, Men are covetous in keeping an eftate, when they do not uſe it charitably; 
when they cannot find in their hearts to ſpare any thing out of their abundance, to the 
relief of thoſe who are in want. Though a man get an eſtate without covetouſneſs, and 


have an heart to enjoy it, yet ſo far he is covetous, as he is uncharitable. He loves mo- 
ney more than he ought, who having enough to ſpare, chuſeth rather to keep it, than 
to do good with it, and to uſe it to one of the principal ends for which God gives an eſtate. 
KK Thirdly, They likewiſe are covetous, who place their chief truſt and happineſs in riches, 
KF who (as the expreſſion is, Fob 3 1. 24.) make gold their hope, and ſay to the fine gold, 
i thou art my confidence. And this is the reaſon why covetouſneſs is ſo often in ſcripture 
cCalrd idolatry; becauſe the covetous man ſets up his riches in the place of God, put- 
ting his truſt and confidence in them, and ſetting his whole heart upon them, loving 
them as he ſhould love God only, with all his heart, and ſoul, and ſtrength: And there- 
fore Mammon, which ſignifies riches, is in ſcripture repreſented as a deity, and the co- 
velous man, as a ſervant, or worſhipper of Mammon. 

So that in ſcripture he is a covetous man who placeth his chief felicity in a great 
fortune, and will venture to loſe any thing, rather than to part with that; who will 
quit his religion, and violate his conſcience, and run the hazard of his ſoul, rather than 
torfeit his eſtate, or the hopes of advancing it to his mind. 

And this in times of tryal and difficulty, is the great temptation to which the cove- 
tous man is expoſed. When a man may not only fave himſelf, but get conſiderable ad- 
vantage by departing from the truth; and in changing his religion, may have a good 
ſum of money to boot, or which is equal to it, a good place; this to a covetous mind 
is a very ſtrong temptation, and almoſt irreſiſtible. When error and deluſion can bid 
ſo high, and offer ſo good terms, no wonder if it gain ſome proſelytes among the cove- 
tous and ambitious part of mankind. This the Apoſtle gives warning of, as a great temp- 
tation to rich men in times of ſuffering, 1 Tim. 6. 9, 10. They that will be rich, fall 
into temptation, and a ſnare: for the love of money is the root of all evil; which 
while ſome have luſted after, they have erred from the faith, The young man in 
the Goſpel is a ſad inſtance of this kind, who choſe rather to leave Chriſt, than to part 
with his great poſſeſſions. And ſuch a one was Demas, who forſook the Apoſtles, and 

chriſtianity itſelf, to cleave to this preſent world. 


Thus I have done with the firſt thing I propoſed to ſpeak to, the nature of this vice, 
which our Saviour in the fext cautions men ſo earneſtly againſt; take heed and beware 
of covetouſneſs. 1 ſhall now proceed in the ſecond place to ſhew the evil and unreaſon- 
ableneſs of this vice: But that ſhall be the ſubject of another diſcourſe, 
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The Evil and Unreaſonableneſs of Covetouſneſs. 
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LUKE Xii. 15. 


And he ſaid unto them, Take heed and beware of Covetouſneſs ; fy 
a Man's life conſijteth not in the abundance of things which he 


Polſelſerb. 


| Have made entrance into a diſcourſe upon theſe words, in which I have told you 
there are three things obſervable. 
Firſt, The manner of the caution which our Saviour here gives, take heed and 
beware. 

Secondly, the matter of the caution, or the fin which our Saviour here warns his 
hearers againſt, take heed, and beware of covetouſneſs: And 

Thirdly, The reaſon of this caution, becauſe a man's life confiteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he poſeſſerh. 

In diſcourſing of the /econd of theſe, viz. the matter of the caution, I propoſed, 

1. To conſider wherein the nature of this vice of covetouſneſs does conſiſt. 

2. To ſhew the evil and unreaſonableneſs of it. 

The fir/t of theſe I have diſpatched, and now go on to the fecond, viz. To ſhey 
the great evil and unreaſonableneſs of the vice of covetouſne/s. 

Now covetouſneſs will appear to be very evil, and unreaſonable, upon theſe following 
accounts. 

I. Becauſe it takes men off from religion, and the care of their ſouls. 

II. Becauſe it tempts men to do many things which are inconſiſtent with religion, 
and directly contrary to it. 

III. Becauſe it is an endleſs and inſatiable deſire. 

IV. Becauſe the happineſs of humane life doth not conſiſt in riches. 

V. Becauſe riches do very often contribute very much to the miſery and infeliciy 
of men. 

Firſt, Covetouſneſs takes men off from religion, and the care of their ſouls. The c- 
vetous man is wholly intent upon this world; and his inordinate deſire after theſe things, 
makes him to neglect God, and the eternal concernments of his ſoul. He employs all his 
time, and care, and thoughts about theſe temporal chings, and his vehement love and 
eager purſuit of theſe things ſteals away his heart from God, robs him of his time, and 
of all opportunities for his ſoul, and diverts him from all ferious thoughts of another 
world, and the life to come. And the reaſon of this is that which our Saviour gives 
Matth. 6. 24. No man can ſerve two maſters; for either he will hate the one, and love tit 
other ; or elſe he will hold to the one, and deſpiſe the other. Ye cannot ſerve God, and man: 
mon. No man can ſerve two maſters ſo different as God and the world are; becauſe they 

will give croſs commands, and enjoin contrary things. God calls upon us to mind the 
duties of his worſhip and ſervice, to have a ſerious regard to religion, and a diligent care of 
our ſouls: but the cares of the world, and the importunity of buſineſs, and an eaget ap- 
petite of being rich, call us off from theſe divine and ſpiritual employments, or diſturb 
us in them. God calls upon us to be charitable to thoſe that are in want, to be willing 
to diſtribute, and ready to communicate to the neceſſities of our brethren: But our cove- 
touſneſs pulls us back, and hales us another way, and checks all merciful and charitable 
inclinations in us. God calls us to ſelf-denial, and ſuffering for the ſake of him, and his 
truth, and commands us to prefer the keeping of faith and a good conſcience, to à 
worldly conſiderations whatſoever: but the world inſpires us with other thoughts, an 
whiſpers to us fo ſave ourſelves, not to be righteous over much, and rather to truſt Go 
with our ſouls, than men with our bodies and eſtates, ' "TL | i 
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If we ſet our hearts and affections ſtrongly upon any thing, th 7 
object which they are converſant about; for hs 45 Are 8 | 5 
told us) there will our hearts be alſo. If a great eſtate be our chief end and d G wn ; 
if riches be our treaſure, and our happineſs, our hearts will be found a the hep 
a We cannot beſtow our affections freely upon ? ¼π o/ objects. We cannot intenſely love — 
1 and the world; for no man can have ue ultimate ends, #49 principal deſie ns 0 . 
riches may encreaſe ; but if we ſet our hearts upon them, and give chem” tl hief 
lace in our affections, we make them our Lord and maſter. Whatever we v5 Ty 0 
ultimate end, we give it a ſovereignty and empire over us; we put ourſelves n bs 
dominion, and make ourſelves ſubject to all its commands. So that if it bid us a Pars 
muſt go; come, we muſt come; do this, we muſt do it; becauſe we are under ee whe : 
The woe 2 our 2 * " are its ſlaves. Now he that is under the rule and do. 
minion of this maſter, muſt withdraw his obedience f : 
cline obedience to his laws. e ee 
This worldly covetous diſpoſition was that which made thoſe in th 
tion e b 
many excuſes, when they were invited to the ſupper, Luke 14. 18. One 3 p 
farm, and he could not come e Another had bought ſo many yoke of oxen, and * 
he deſired to be excuſed, Riches do ſo fill the covetous man's heart, and the cares of 
the world ſo poſſeſs his mind, that he hath no room left in his foul for any other 
gueſts: Intus exiſtens probibet alienum, that which is full alread 'y can receive no 
w_ The covetous man's heart is taken up with ſuch things as keep out God, and 
: rift, and better things. I any man love the world, and the things of it to this 
* St. Jobn tells us that the love of the Father is not in him. In the parable of 
= ger, Matth. 13. 7. our Saviour repreſents to us, the cares of the world, which 
choa 8 e word of God, by thorns which ſprung up among the ſeed, and Ai ed the 
growth of it. The cares of the world will not ſuffer the word of God to tbe dee 
— in our hearts, and to have any permanent effect upon them: And, Ezek. 33 4 
2 deer this as a reaſon why the people of 1/#ae] would not hearken to the 8 
N prophet, becauſe their hearts were upon the world. They come unto thee (fays God 
127 5 _ 1 8 - Proper —_ and they fit before thee as m 'y 2 
| „ words, but they will not do them: for with thei , 
5 6 ef Lr : 13 but _ N goeth after their 8 A e 4 F rag hon 
ed in the world, will ſtand out againſt all the invitati d l ] 
threaenings of God's ward. - When he ne y the invitations, an promiſes, and 
. f God invites ſuch perſ it is li 
making love to thoſe who have already fi the r 
| ; y fixed their hearts and affections elſewhere; th 
Promiſes and threatenings of the Goſpel ſignifie b 7 ns IE 
hearts are ſet u a Pel lignifie but very little to ſuch men, becauſe their 
1 pon worldly things, and all their affect b . 
| hopes and d * affections are bent that way; all their 
g ben oo x4 2 8 a gs 82 ne and all their fears are 
fro | N can only be mov ich th 
f 2 of temporal things; for no promiſes 4 any — 1.9 1 e 2 e 
| "AF good, 7 we care for and value: nor are any threatenings apt to move us bo 
1 72 . : 0 Lee wo „e we dread, and are afraid of. And therefore when es. 
d life, ae Nappinels of another world, are offered to a worldly- minded 
t not deſire it, he is not at all ſenſible of the val f i mi Fe / ef ape 
Gadicr hopes and its fall foul » ue of it; the man's heart is full already of 
4 | : oatheth the honey-comb. Promile to ſ 
e man the kingdom of heaven, and the plcaſi d 4 SANG 10 UC. a 
| N N pleaſures of God's preſence, and the 5 
0 does not ſignify to ſuch a man any good or ah that he is ſenfible of 2 
how to reliſn. And on the other hand, threaten him with the loſ Ar twig 
ſeparation from the fountain of happine; ieee 
of a long etern; ot happineſs, and with the unſpeakable anguiſh and tormen 
; ity; theſe things, though they b ibl ; oo 
L che corctous men i 1ey be terrible, yet they are at a diſtance, and 
| enfible; h an is 1nured to ſenſe, and is only to be moved with things preſ ; 
enndle; he cannot extend his fears ſo far as anoth Id, ſ wh Art brag 
ſelf well and at eaſe, as to the thin f thi Hy lane ie Bade him- 
if gs of this preſent life. 
; ucn a man, we muſt offer to hi ſiderati 
% work upon him; threaten him with break; s confideration ſomething that is fit 
Ber hls Cl Re. reakxing open his houſe, and rifling his coffers 
| cedent mortgage As Gerd _ 8 eee eee P re 
ET gage, 8 xe nature: theſe things i 
e to him; now you ſpeak intelligibly to him err ws, usr wh dreadful and 
ell him of a good bargain, or an advanta ; eee ee 
or give him notice of a young heir th geous purchaſe, offer him decently a good bribe, 
if 2 [ at may be circumvented, and drawn in, then you 
: lay 
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ſay ſomething to him that 1s worthy of his regard and attention; the man may be tempt- 
ed by ſuch offers and promiſes as theſe : But diſcourſe to him with the tongue of men 
and Angels, of the excellency of virtue and goodneſs, and of the neceſſity of it, to the 
obtaining of a glory and happineſs that ſhall neither have bounds nor end; and /o ! Phon 
art unto him as a lovely ſong of one that hath a pleaſant voice, and can play well upon 
an inſtrument ; for he hears thy words, but he will not do them; as the prophet ex- 
preſſeth it, Ezek, 33. 32. Such diſcourſes as theſe they look upon as fine talk, or a 
melodious ſound, that vaniſheth into air, but leaves no impreſſion behind it. Perhaps 
even theſe dull and ſtupid kind of men are affected a little for the preſent with the live- 
lineſs of the romance, and the poetical vein of the preacher ; but theſe things paſs away 
like a tale that is told, but have no laſting effect upon them. So effectually doth co- 
vetouſneſs and the love of this preſent world, obſtruct all thoſe paſſages, through which 
the conſideration of religion and heavenly things ſhould enter into our minds. 

Secondly, As covetoufneſs hinders men from religion, and takes them off from a due 
care of their ſouls; ſo it many times tempts and engageth men to do many things con- 
trary to religion, and inconſiſtent with it: It is the natural ſource and fountain of a great 

many evils, and the parent of moſt of the worſt of vices. He that will engage deep in 
the world, muſt uſe much more guard and caution than moſt men do, to do it without 
fin. How many temprations is the covetous man expoſed to in the getting, and in the 

ſecuring, and in the ſpending and enjoying of a great eſtate? It 1s no eaſy task to reckon 
them up, and much more difficult to eſcape or reſiſt them, and yet each of theſe tempta- 
tions brings him into the dangers of a great many fins, For, 

I. In the getting of an eſtate, he is expoſed to all thoſe vices which may ſeem to be 
ſeryiceable to this deſign. Nothing hath been the cauſe of more and greater ſins in the 
world, than covetouſneſs, and making haſte to be rich. It is Solomon's obſervation, 
Prov. 28. 20. He that maketh haſte to be rich, ſhall not be innocent. He does not ſay 
he cannot be innocent, but he ſpeaks as if there were all the probability in the world 
that he will not prove to be ſo; but being in ſo much haſte, will almoſt unavoidably fall 
into a great many overſights and faults, And the heathen poet makes the fame obſer- 
vation in more words: 


Inde fere ſcelerum cauſe, nec plura venena 
Miſcuit, aut ferro graſſatur ſepius ullum 
Humane mentis vitium, quam java cupido 
Immodici Census: nam dives qui fieri vult, 

Et citò vult ſieri; ſed que reverentia legum, 
Quis metus aut pudor eft unquam properantis avari? 


This, ſays he, is the cauſe of moſt ſins: nor is there any vice of which the mindof 
« man is capable, that hath been guilty of more murders and poyſonings, than a furious 
« defire of immoderate wealth; for he that wi be rich, will make haſte to be ſo: 
And what reverence of laws, what fear of ſhame, was ever ſeen in any man that ws 
te in haſte to be rich?” And this is the ſenſe of what the Apoſtle ſays concerning this 
vice of covetou 7 this peremptory reſolution of being rich, 1 Tim. 6. 9, 10. Thy 
that will be rich, fall into temptation, and a 2 and into many fooliſh and hurt- 
ul luſis, which drown men in deſtruction and perdition. For the love of money i 
the root of all evil. If this vice of covetouſne/s once reign in us, if we have once 
fixed our end, and ſet up this reſolution with ourſelves, that we will be rich, we (hal 
then make every thing ſtoop and ſubmit to this defign. A covetous man will make hi 
principles and his conſcience to bend to his reſolution of being rich, and to bow to that 
intereſt. The eager deſire of riches makes men to purſue them in indirect and un- 
charitable ways, by falſhood and perjury, by undermining and over-reaching, by diflem- 
bling and flattery, by corrupting and imbaſing of commodities, by falſe weights and 
meaſures, by taking fees with both hands, and making uſe of their power and wit 10 
oppreſs and defraud their brother, by impoſing upon his ignorance and ſimplicity, ot by 
making a prey of his poverty and neceſſity. | | 
Covetouſneſs many times makes men cruel and unjuſt; nay, it makes them guilty of 
the worſt ſort of cruelty and oppreſſion. For (as one ſays well) the covetous man op- 
preſſeth his neighbour, not for any good to himſelf; for he does not enjoy what he rears 


and rends from others; ſo that he is of that moſt hateful kind of beaſts of prey, 11 
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kill other creatures, not to eat them, but that they may ſee them lie dead by them. Lions 
and wolves kill out of hunger; but the covetous man, like a ſerpent or ſcorpion, ſtings 
and bites others to death, nor for his need, bur for his pleaſure and recreation. Cove- 
zouſneſs is rhe parent of the moſt monſtrous ſins; becauſe it fixeth a man in a reſolution 
of getting an eſtate by any means. If falſeneſs and deceit, violence and oppreſſion will 
further this end; the earneſt deſire of the end tempts men to uſe any ſort of means 
whereby the end may be compaſſed; and though a man may have ſome averſeneſs from 
them at firſt, yet that wears off by degrees, and the ſtrong deſire of the end, reconciles 

a man at laſt to the love and liking of the means, how wicked and unwarrantable ſoever. 
Covetouſneſs tempted Achan to ſteal the accurſed thing, and Gehazz to lye to the pro- 
phet, and Abab to oppreſs and murder Naboth. Nay, a ſmall ſum tempted the cove- 
tous mind of Judas to betray his maſter, and his Saviour, And how do many men 

© every day ſtrain their conſciences to get an eſtate, and hazard their own ſouls tor 
money; nay exchange their ſouls, which are of more value than the whole world, for 
a very ſmall portion of it? : | 
II. There are likewiſe many other temptations which a covetous man is expoſed to 
in the keeping and ſecuring of an eſtate, when he hath got it. A covetous and worldly- 
minded man, when it comes to the trial, is in great danger of quitting his religion, and 
making ſhipwreck of faith and a good conſcience. When his eſtate comes to be in hazard, 
he is very apt to fall off from the truth; tis an hundred to one but in theſe circum- 
ſtances, he will chuſe rather to violate his conſcience, than to forfeit his eſtate. What 
the devil falſely ſaid of Fob, is true of the coverous man, be does not ſerve God for 

| nought. Upon theſe terms it was that Chriſt and the young man parted; he had great po/- 
ſeſfions, and it troubled him to part with them. When Demas was brought to the tryal, 
and put to it, whether he would ſtick to the profeſſion of the Goſpel, or his worldly 
poſſeſſions, he quitted St. Paul, and declared for the world, 2 Tim. 4. 10. Demas hath 
forſaken me, having loved this preſent world. So far had his covetous humour beſotted 
him, as to make him prefer his preſent intereſt in theſe temporal things, before thoſe 
eternal rewards which the Goſpel offered. 
III. There are likewiſe many temptations which men are expoſed to in the enjoying 
and pending of a great eſtate. It is hard to have a great eſtate, and not to be maſtered 
by the love of it; nor to have our cares and thoughts, our hearts and affections ſwallowed 

up by it. Tis no eaſy thing for a man that hath riches, not to overvalue them, and 
love them more than he ought; not to be puffed up by them, and fo place his truſt and 
confidence in them, Prov. 18. 11. The rich man's wealth is his ſtrong city, and as an 
high wall in his own conceit. The covetous man ſetteth up his riches in the place of 
So, and is apt 0 fall down before this golden calf, and worſhip it: To ſay to the gold, 
; thou art my hope, and to the fine gold, thou art my confidence: To rejoice, becauſe his 
 <cealth is great, and becauſe his hand hath gotten much. 
Reiches are a great temptation to irreligion and atheiſm. Upon this account Agur 
wiſely prays to God for a moderate eſtate, becauſe of the danger of both the extremes 
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$ of riches and poverty; becauſe of the great and violent temptations which men are 
5 | <xpoſed to in both theſe conditions, Prov. 38. 9. Give me neither poverty nor riches, but 
ed me with food convenient for me. Why not riches? Left I be full and deny thee, and 
a, who is the Lord? And much more do riches tempt men to pride and inſolence 
1 towards others, Prov. 18. 23. The poor uſeth entreaties, but the rich anſwereth roughly, 


Mens ſpirits are commonly blown up and bloated with their fortunes, and their pride, 
and ſtomach, and paſſion, do uſually encreaſe in proportion to their wealth, 

And many times riches tempt men to luxury and intemperance,andall manner of ex- 
| ceſs. Rich men have a mighty temptation to allow themſelves all manner of unlawful 
| pleaſures; becauſe he who hath a great eſtate, is furniſhed with that to which hardly 
any thing can be denied. And this is not inconſiſtent with a covetous humour; for 
d mere ate, many times, men who are covetous in getting, for no other end and reaſon, 
but that they may /pend it upon their luſtis. As covetouſneſs ſometimes ſtarves other 
vices, ſo ſometime it ſerves them, and is made ſubordinate to a man's ambition, or luſt, 
| or ſome other reigning vice. There is no ſuch abſolute inconſiſtency between riches and 
virtue, but that it is Fe that a man that is very rich may be very good. But yet if we 

conſult experience, I doubt it will be found a true obſervation, that there are but very 
few rich men, who are not inſupportable, either for their vanity, or their vices; ſo that 
our Saviour had reaſon for that ſevere queſtion, How hard is it for à rich man to enter 
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into the kingdom of God? And well might he upon this account pronounce the pu- 
(the poor in eſtate, as well as the poor in ſpirit) bleſſed, as we find he does, Luke 6. 20. 
Bleſſed be ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God. They oftner enter there than the 
rich, | 
Thirdly, Covetouſneſs is likewiſe evil and unreaſonable, becauſe it is an endleſs and 
inſatiable defire. A covetous mind may propoſe to itſelf ſome certain bounds and li. 
mits, and a man may think that when he is arrived to ſuch an eſtate, and hath raiſed hi 
fortune to ſuch a pitch, that he will then ſit down, contented and ſatisfied, and will ſee 
after no more. But he deceives himſelf in this matter; for when he hath attained tg 
that which he propoſed to himſelf, he will be never the nearer being ſatisfied, $, 
Solomon tells us, Eccleſ 5. 10. He that loveth filver, ſhall not be ſatisfied with ſilur, 
nir be that loveth abundance, with encreaſe; for no degree of wealth can ſatisfy a coye. 
tous mind, He may think ſo beforehand, that if he had ſo much it would be enough; 
but when he hath atrained it, he will be ſtill reaching after more; for covefouſneſs is 4 
diſeaſe of the mind, and an unnatural thirſt, which is inflamed by that which ſhoul{ 
quench it. Every deſite that is natural, is ſatisfied and at reſt, when it hath once 
obtained the thing it deſired. If a man be hungry, he is ſatisfied when he hath eaten, 
or if he be thirſty, the thirſt is allayed and quenched when he hath drank to ſuch a pro. 
portion as nature doth require; and if he eat and drink beyond this meaſure, nature; 
oppreſt, and it is a burthen to him. Bur covetouſneſs is not the thirſt of nature, but 
of a diſeaſed mind. It is the thirſt of a fever, or of a dropſy; the more a man drinks 
the more he deſires, and the more he is inflamed. In like manner, the more the cove. 


tous man encreaſeth his eſtate, the more his deſires are enlarged and extended, and he 
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finds continually new occaſions and new neceſſities; and every day as he grows richer, Þ © 


he diſcovers new wants; and a new poverty to be provided againſt, which he did no 


think of before, comes into his mind: Et minus hæc optat, qui non habet; and he tbati 


without theſe things, covets them leſs than he that hath them. So far is a covetous man; 
attaining to riches from giving him ſatisfaction, that he who hath ſcarce any thin 
at all, is many times much nearer to contentment, than he that hath got ſo much; 
nay fo unreaſonable is this appetite, as to defire more, even when the man knows no 
how to beſtow what he hath already. This Slmen obſerved long fince (for the vice 
and humours of men are much the ſame in all ages) Eccleſ. 4.8. There is one alin; 
and there is not a ſecond; yea, he hath neither child non brother; yet there is no end of i 
his labours, neither is his eye ſatisfied with riches, neither ſaith he, for whom do I labuu, 
and bereave my foul of good? This is alſo vanity, yea, it is a fore travel. And indei 
what can be greater vanity and folly, than to be at certain pains and labour all: 


days of a man's life, and yet to be uncertain all the while, for whom it is that he 


drudgeth, and taketh all theſe pains, 
And it this be the nature of this vice, the more it gets, ſtill to covet the more; the! 


nothing can be more unreaſonable, than to think to gratify this appetite ; becaule at 
this rate, the man can never be contented, becauſe he can never have enough; m, 
ſo far is it from that, that every new acceſſion to his fortune, ſets his defires one dege Þ 


farther from reſt and ſatisfaction: For a covetous mind having no bounds, it is very probuble 
that the man's deſire will increaſe much faſter than his eſtate ; and then the richer he- 
he is ſtill the poorer, becauſe he is ſtill the leſs contented with his condition. Hoeren i 
is impoſſible that the man's deſire ſhould ever be ſatisfied; for deſire being always firſt it 


the man's deſire of riches advanceth and goes forward as faſt asriches follow, then it is 
poſſible for riches ever to overtake the deſire of them, no more than the hinder wheels! Þ 


a coach can overtake thoſe which are before: becauſe as they were at a diſtance at firt 
ſetting out, ſo let them go never ſo far, or ſo faſt, they keep the ſame diſtance ſtill. 


So that it is the vaineſt thing in the world, for a man to deſign his own ſatisfaction by 


the perpetual increaſe of his fortune, becauſe contentment doth not ariſe from the abut: 
dance. of what a man hath, but it muſt ſpring from the inward frame and temper 0 
our minds; and the true way to it, is not to enlarge our eſtate, but to contract our de- 
fires; and then it is poſſible that a man's money and his mind may meet; otherwiſe 
che purſuit is endleſs, and the farther a man follows contentment, it will but flee fc 
much the farther from him; and when he hath attained the eſtate of a prince, and 
revenue as great as that of France, or the Turkiſh empire, he ſhall be farther fron 
being ſatisfied, than when he began the world, and had no more beforehand thi 

would juſt pay for his next meal, 
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f I ſhould now have proceeded to the fourth thing, whereby the unreaſonableneſs of 
* covetouſneſs doth appear; becauſe the happineſs of humane life doth not conſiſt in riches. 
And this is the argument which I ſhall more eſpecially inſiſt upon, becauſe it is that 
* which our Saviour uſeth here in the text, to take men off from this vice. The life of 
| man conſiſteth not inthe abundance of the things which he poſſeſſeth. And this certainly is one 
* of the beſt and moſt 8 conſiderations in the world, to moderate mens affections 
towards theſe things. Every reaſonable deſire propounds ſome end to itſelf. Now to 
what purpoſe ſhould any man deſire to increaſe his wealth ſo vaſtly beyond the propor- 
tion of his neceſſities, and real occaſions? What benefit and advantage would it be to an 
man, to have a hundred times more than he knows what to do withal? But I ſhall not 
enlarge upon this argument at preſent, but refer it to another opportunity. 
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The Evil and Unreaſonableneſs of Covetouſneſs. 


this Text. 


EN 


LUKE Xii. 15. 


1 And he ſaid unto them, Take heed, and beware of Covetouſueſs; for 
' @ man's life conſiſteih not in the abundance of the things which be 


| CG 


FTER I had in my firſt diſcourſe upon this ſubject, given you an account 
of the nature of the vice of coverouſneſs, I proceeded in the next place to 
repreſent the great evil and unreaſonableneſs of it. 
Firſt, Becauſe it takes men off from religion, and the care of their ſouls. 
Secondly, Becauſe it tempts men to many things which are inconſiſtent with relig 
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ion 
and directly contrary to it. : : 
oF Thirdly, Becauſe it is an endleſs and inſatiable defire. Thus far I have gone; I pro- 

f ceed to the | 

nF Fourth thing, whereby the unreaſonableneſs of covetouſneſs will yet farther appear : 
u Namely, becauſe the happineis of humane life doth not conſiſt in riches, and abundance. 
W 1 And this I ſhall inſiſt upon ſomewhat the more largely, becauſe it is the argument 
es 


which our Saviour makes uſe of here in the fext, to take men off from this fin. The 
de /ife of man conſiſteth not in the abundance of the things which he poſſeſſeth. Therefore take 
's # heed and beware of covetouſneſs. And this certainly is one of the beſt and moſt reaſonable 
„t conſiderations in the world, to moderate our affections towards theſe things. For 
every reaſonable defire propounds ſome end to itſelf. Now to what purpoſe ſhould 
any man defire to increaſe his wealth ſo vaſtly, and beyond the proportion of his ne- 
zo ceſſities and real occaſions? What benefit and advantage could it be to any man, to have 
fut an hundred, or perhaps a thouſand times more than he knows what to do withal ? 
And as for the other world, no man ever pretended that the heaping up riches here, 
by would be uſeful to him there; riches will not deliver him in the day of wrath. No man 
n- was ever ſo ſenſeleſs, as to imagine that he could take his eſtate along with him into 
o the other world; or if he could, that heaven was to be bought with money; or that a 
great eſtate, or a great many lordſhips would recommend him to the favour of God. 'Tis 
| true indeed, a man may fo uſe riches in the world, as thereby to promote and fur- 
| ther his happineſs in the next. But then it is likewiſe as true, that a man may ſo demean 
| himſelf in a poor and low condition, as thereby to render himſelf as acceptable to God, 
and capable of as great a reward, as the richeſt man can do. The poor woman's wo 
mites chearfully given to pious and charitable uſes, will go as far in the other world, 
and find as great a reward there, as the rich man's thouſands of gold and filver. And a man 
may be as truly generous and charitable out of a little, as out of the greateſt fortune. 
Vo I. II. Hh Beſides 
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Beſides that the poor man's contentedneſs in a mean condition, is more admirable in 
itſelf, and more valuable with God, than for a rich man to be fo. 

So that the great uſe of riches reſpects this world, and the beſt uſe of them is in 
ways of charity; and the poor man's charity, though it cannot be of ſo great an extent 
in the effects of it, yet in the degree of its virtue and merit it may be equal to it. 

Now the 2 great deſigns of men, in regard to this world, are theſe. 

1. To maintain and ſupport our lives as long as we can. 

2. To make our lives as truly happy and comfortable as we can. 

To the jirft of theſe ends, namely, the ſupport of our lives, a very little will ſuf. 
fice; and tis not much that is neceſſary to the other, to render our lives as truly com- 
fortable as this world can make them; ſo that a vaſt eſtate is not neceſſary to either of 
theſe ends; for a man may live by having what is neceſſary, and may live comfortahly 
by having that which is convenient. | 

No man lives the longer by having abundance; it is many times an occaſion of 
ſhortning a man's life, by miniſtring to exceſs and intemperance; but ſeldom of pro- 


longing it. And ſetting aſide the vain fancy and conceit of men, no man lives the 


more happily, for having more than he hath real uſe and occaſion for. 

Theſe two heads, I ſhall at preſent ſpeak to, to make out the full force of this 
reaſon, which our Saviour here ufeth; namely, that a mans life conſiſteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he poſſeſſeth. | 

I. That riches do not contribute to the ſupport of our lives; nor 

II. To the happineſs and comfort of them. That is, they are not neceſſary tc 
either of theſe ends. For by riches I mean, whatever is beyond a ſufficient competency 
of thoſe things, which are requiſite to the real uſes and accaſions of humane life. 

Firſt, Riches and abundance do not contribute to the ſupport of our lives. And this 


our Saviour very well repreſents to us in the parable immediately after the text, of || 


the rich man, who was continually encreaſing his eſtate, ſo that he had goods laid u 
for many years; but he lived not one jot the longer for being provided of the conveni- 
ences of life for ſo long a time beforehand ; for whilſt he was bleſſing himſelf, as if he 
had ſecured his happineſs ſufficiently for this world, he was uncertain of his continu- 
ance in it; God having decreed to take him out of this world, at that ver 
time when he had determined to enter upon the enjoyment of thoſe things, which hr 
had been fo long laying up. God ſays to him, thou fool, this night ſhall thy foul be requird 
of tber; and then whoſe ſhall thoſe things be, which thou haſt provided? that is, what good 
then will all theſe things do thee, when thou haſt no further uſe of, and occaſion fo 
them? So that if he had been the pooreſt man in the world, and had not been provided 
for the next meal, he might have lived as long as he did with all his ſtores. You le 
that in this ſenſe, a man's life conſiſteth not in the abundance of the things which he poſſeſit. 


For notwithſtanding all his great barns, and the abundance of fruits he had ſtowed in 


them, he did not live one jot the longer, than the pooreſt man might have done. 

Secondly, Nor do riches contribute to the happineſs and comfort of our lives. Hap- 
pineſs 18 not to be bought and purchafed together with great lordſhips; it depen 
upon a great many caufes, among which a competency of the things of this world i 
one; but the riches and abundance is none of them. The happineſs of this world 
conſiſts in theſe rw things. | 

1. In the enjoyment of good. And, 

2, In a ſtate of freedom from evil. 

Now riches do not neceſſarily make a man happy in either of theſe reſpects. 

Firſt, For the enjoyment of good, a competent eftate ſuitable to the condition and 
ſtation in which God hath fer us in this world, will give a man whatever nature and 
reaſon can deſire; and abundance cannot make a man happier. If a man had an hund 
times more than he needed, he could but enjoy it according to the capacity of a man: 
for if he conſulted his own happineſs, and would truly enjoy what he hath, he mult eat 
and drink within the bounds of temperance and health, and muſt wear no more cloaths 
than are for his convenience. Tis true, he hath wherewirhal to put on a new ſuit eve!) 
day; which is to be uneaſie all the days of his life: and may drink, if he pleaſes, eve!) 
time out of a new. cup; Which would be a vain expence, and a great trouble to his {et- 
vants, without any manner of convenience to himſelf. | 

But then if riches fall into the covetous man's hands, they can be no happineſs to 
him, becauſe he hath no heart to enjoy them. He hath indeed the eſtate of a rich om 
ut 
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but he wants the comfort of it, becauſe he hath the mind of a poor man; and enjoy- 
ment is all the felicity that is in a great fortune; what we enjoy is ours, but what we lay 
up, is from that time not ours, but ſome-body's elſe. He that heaps up riches, and en- 
joys them not, is rich only for his heir, but a beggar for himſelf. 


We are apt to pity poor men, and too apt to deſpiſe them; but ſurely no man's con- 
dition is more to be deplored than his, who ſtar ves himſelf in the midſt of plenty, and be- 
ing ſurrounded with the bleſſings of God, turns them into the greateſt curſe; for it is a 
much greater curſe, not to uſe an eſtate when one has it, than not to have it. It is like 
a plentiful table without an appetite. 5 | 

But it may be it is a great happineſs to have a great eſtate, though a man never uſe 
it; the pleaſure of ſeeing it, and telling it over, may be like the removing of billets; 
| which may warm a man as much as if he had ſpent and conſumed them. But is is 
© real, and the other only zmaginary. I doubt not, many covetous men take a great deal 

of pleaſure in ruminating upon their wealth, and in re-counting what they have; but 
they have a great deal of tormenting care and fear about it, and if they had not, it is 
very hard to underſtand where the reaſonable pleaſure and happineſs lies of havin 
things to no end. It is at the beſt, like that of ſome fooliſh birds, which, they ſay, 
take pleaſure in ſtealing money, that they may hide it; as if it were worth the while for 
men to take pains to dig ſilver out of the earth, for no other purpoſe, but to melt it 
down and ſtamp it, and bury it there again. | 

But many neceſſities may happen, which we cannot foreſee, and it is good to provide 
againſt them. There is nothing ſo bad, but ſomething may be ſaid in excuſe of it; and 
I do not deny, but that a provident care againſt the common accidents of humane life 
is very commendable; but it is unreaſonable to think of providing againſt all poſſibili- 
ties, which it is impoſſible either to foreſee or prevent. Tis very poſſible, that after a 

man hath gotten the greateſt eſtate imaginable, he may loſe it all by ſome fatal acci- 

dent; and then to what purpoſe was all this proviſion made, when that which was ſo 
long a time a getting and laying up, is loſt at once? | 
Beſides, that it is not eaſy to conceive what neceſſity can happen to a covetous man, to 
give him an occaſion of uſing his eſtate; he cannot find in his heart to beſtow it upon him- 
ſelf in ſuch things as are convenient, nay, almoſt neceſſary for the ſupport of his life; for 
no man can feed his ſervants more penuriouſly than he does himſelf; all the religion he 
| values himſelf upon, is a ſtrict obſervance of the Le/ian diet, which he recommends to 
thoſe few that can deny themſelves to dine with him, in hopes to make better meals upon 
his eſtate when he is gone. And if he be ſo penurious to himſelf, the neceſſities of others 
are not like to move him to be liberal. I can but imagine one occaſion that could tempt 
ſuch a man to lay out what he hath; namely, when one part of his eſtate is in danger, to 
d 
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ſpend the other to ſecure it. And yet even in that caſe, if his cauſe were not very clear 
and good, he would go nigh to loſe it, uſing it as he does himſelf; that is, by ſtarving it. 
And if this be all, then a man had as good be without an eſtate, and fave himſelf the 
n | trouble either of getting it, or ſecuring it; for if it were all gone, he might live as well 
as he does, and that with half the care and pains. SEE 
- | Secondly, The happineſs of this world conſiſts in a ſtate of freedom from evil. Now 
% # the great evils that men are liable to in this world, are ſuch as are incident to them, ei- 
ster in the courſe of their lives, or at the time of their death; and riches do not con- 
da eee mens happineſs, by freeing them from either of theſe. I ſhall ſpeak to theſe 
everally. 


I. Not from the evils which are incident to men in the courſe of their lives. Theſe are 
of two kinds, inward, or outward. | 
” Inward evils, by which I mean thoſe of the mind ; and our greateſt troubles are 
from within, from the anxiety of our minds, and the guilt of our conſciences, from the 
| vicious inclinations of eur wills, and the irregularity and diſorders of our paſſions, Now 
| riches were an admirable thing indeed, and worth our coveting, if they would help to 
cure theſe diſtempers of our minds; but they are the leaſt fitted for ſuch a purpoſe of 
| any thing in the world; for not he that hath the greateſt eſtate, but he that hath the 
| feweſt and moſt reaſonable deſires, and the beſt governed paſſions, and the moſt virtuous 
inclinations, is the happieſt man, and dwells neareſt to ſatisfaction. Nemo malus felix, 
vo bad man can be happy, though he were poſſeſſed of the whole world; becauſe he hath 


that within him, which frets and diſcontents him, which galls his ſpirit, and keeps his 
"oo and uneaſy; and he that does * enjoy himſelf, can enjoy nothing elſe. 
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Did but men know how much happineſs hath been enjoyed by many a pious and vi. © * «< 
tuous man in a mean fortune, how quiet and eaſy their minds have been, how much! 
fuller of joy and pleaſure, than the heart of any covetous worldling ever was in his mot p 
proſperous eſtate, and when his corn, and wine, and oyl abounded; did we (I ſay) bm 5 
know this, we ſhould not envy the men of mighty fortunes. Nam neque divitibus n. 5 
tingunt gaudia ſolis. Rich men are not the only happy people in the world, If they I» 
be not good as well as rich, happineſs is a greater ſtranger to their dwellings, than to tie! }; 
cottages of poorer men. = . 
Now riches are ſo far from helping to make men good, that they are one of thegrex. ® © + 
eſt temptations to them in the world to be otherwiſe; which is the reaſon why our d. ® b 
viour ſays, it is ſo very hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven; be- : be 
cauſe conſidering the powerful, and almoſt irreſiſtible temptations of a great eſtate, ad re 
the impotency and weakneſs of humane nature to govern itſelf in a plentiful fortune, i th 
is very hard for a rich man to be ſo good as he ought, it requires a great force and firm. | m. 
neſs of reſolution, a very ſolid and vigorous conſtitution of mind, to bear a great for. 
tune, and not to be corrupted by it; and a man hath never more reaſon to implore God; We 
_ gracious help and aſſiſtance, and to conſult his own beſt and cooleſt thoughts, to kn; ob 
what he ought to do, and how he ought to demean himſelf, than when the outway he 
bleſſings of this life flow in amain upon him; felicitate corrumpimur, nothing ſooner d. | 
baucheth men than proſperity ; and he is a very happy man, whom wealth and a good for. WF ſo 
tune do not make licentious and diſſolute; becauſe theſe tempt men with the power ad in 
opportunity to do all the ill that their wicked hearts can deſign, or deſire. rea 
The temptation of riches, and the power that goes along with them, is ſo forcible Poor 


and prevalent, that the devil, who is a ſagacious ſpirit, and hath great and long expe- 
rience in this kind, when he was making the experiment, whether Chriſt was a mere as r 


man, or the Son of God, reſerved this for his laſt temptation, reſolving, if that woule to b 
not do, to try him no farther. After he had aſſaulted him in ſeveral kinds, he repreſent The 
to him at laſt that which was ſufficient to have ſurfeited two of the moſt inſatiable d. rich 
fires of humane nature, ambition and covetouſneſs, even all the kingdoms of the wor, mat 
and the glory of them in a moment, or point of time; he brings all the rays of this gloy heig 


to one point, that the temptation might kindle and take hold the ſooner; and ſays 8 1 
him, all this will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worſhip me. He ſuppoſed wih who 
great probability, that if he were but a mere man, the ſtrongeſt and moſt reſolve! I f 
mind would bend and yield to ſo dazzling a temptation as this; but when he ſaw thi and: 
this temptation was rejected, he found himſelf baffled, and gave him over; ſince this di 
not move him, he concluded now, that he was the Son of God indeed, and that it wi 
in vain to tempt him any farther. 

From all this it appears, that riches are ſo far from making men virtuous, that - 
thing is more dangerous to virtue, than a full condition; if men have not a great degree 
of grace, as well as diſcretion, to manage it. Solomon tells us, that the proſperity if 
fools deſtroyeth them. 

And yet how do moſt of us court this temptation, and are forward to thruſt and ven- 
ture our ſelves upon it? there are a great many other things, in which moſt men make 
a right judgment of themſelves, and will readily acknowledge that they are altogerher un- 
fit Br them. Every man will not take upon him to be a phyſician, or a lawyer, to pte- 
ſcribe medicines in dangerous caſes, and to give counſel to men in knotty and difficult 
points about their eſtates; but every man thinks himſelf fit enough to be rich, and fut- 
ficiently qualified to manage a great eſtate, if he can but get it; when perhaps there are 
few things in the world, which men are more inſufficient for, than to wield and govern 
a great fortune, nor wherein there is greater danger of miſcarriage. It is not eve!Y 
body's talent to be wealthy and wiſe, rich and innocent. 

2. As for the outward evils of this life, ſuch as want and contempt, bodily pains and 
diſeaſes, unhappineſs in friends and relations, a great eſtate is by no means a ſufficient 
ſecurity or remedy to a covetous man againſt theſe. | 

(1.) As for want. And ſurely one would think, that if riches were good for any thing, 
they are a very proper remedy againſt this evil, and a moſt certain and infallible cure 9 


it; but experience tells us quite otherwiſe, Socrates was wont to ſay, that, To Wh 7%, 

want nothing, is the privilege of the deity, and proper to God alone; but to ſtand h 8 

in need of as few things as may be, is the privilege of a wiſe and good man, and a ws ac 
„u 


* ſtate of happineſs next to that of God himſelf; becauſe he that hath the feweſt 1 2 
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« is the moſt eaſily ſupplied, and is next to him that is ſelf- ſufficient. Now a man of 
moderate deſires hath-infinitely fewer wants than a coverous man; and becauſe his de- 
fires are moderate, a moderate eſtate will ſatisfy them: But the wants of a covetors 
mind are never to be ſupplied, becauſe it hath ordered the matter fo cunningly, as to 
want even that which ir hath; ſuch a man does not get riches to ſupply his wants, but 
js content to want that he may be rich; inſomuch that he hath not the heart to uſe 
his eſtate for the ſupply of his real neceſſities. How many do almoſt ſtarve themſelves 
in the midſt of plenty and abundance? There is no greater ſign of poverty, than to be 
deeply in debt; now the covetous man lives and dies in debt to himſelf. Some men 

have been ſo ſhamefully penurious and ſtingy to themſelves, as even 70 die to ſave char- 
ves, which yet perhaps is the moſt generous thing they ever did in their whole lives, in 

reſpect to the world; becauſe by this means ſome body may come to the enjoyment of 
their eſtates; and that great dunghill which they have been ſo long in raking together, 

may by this means come to be ſpread abroad for the publick benefit. 

So that if a covetous man were poſſeſſed of the wealth of both the Indies, all this 
would not free him from want. A poor man's wants may be ſatisfied, When he hath 
obtained what he wants: But the covetous man labours of an incurable want; becauſe 
he wants that which he hath, as well as that which he hath nor. 

(2.) As for contempt, riches will not ſecure a covetous man againſt this neither; nay, 


ſo far is it from that, that he is commonly more ridiculous and deſpiſed for living poor 
in the midſt of abundance, that if he were really ſo. Did I ſay really ſo? He is the moſt 
really poor of all other. For as one ſays well, The rich poor man is emphatically 


bor. | 
(3.) Neither will riches free men from bodily illneſs and pain. The rich are liable"to 


as many diſeaſes, and as ſharp pains, as the poor, and they have commonly leſs patience 

to bear them than the poor; becauſe they have not been inured to other ſorts of evils. 
They that have been accuſtomed to labour, are generally beſt fitted to bear pain; the 
rich are commonly more tender and delicate, and have a quicker ſenſe of pain, more 
matter, and greater quantity of humours to feed a diſeaſe, and to enflame it to a greater 


4 
| 


FFP 


height. ü | 
I muſt not here forget that there is a ſort of rich men, I mean the penurious miſers, 
who ſtarve themſelves more than the poor, aad fare many times more hardly; and for 
this reaſon, though they be not in danger of the diſeaſes that come from intemperance, 
and a plentiful table; yer they are liable to the diſeaſes which proceed from ſtarving and 
emptineſs; which the phyſicians ſay are more dangerous than the other: So that neither 
the prodigal nor the niggardly rich man is ſecured from bodily pains and diſeaſes, by a 
great eſtate. 0 

(4.) Neither will riches ſecure a man from being unhappy in his friends and relations. 
A great eſtate will not make a man's children either more dutiful or wiſe, than the chil- 


* dren of meaner perſons; and if they be not ſo, his eſtate cannot be ſo great an happineſs 
to him, as hey may prove an afflition. Solomon tells us, that the very fear and appre- 


| henſion of this did very much imbitter the fruit of all his labour; and he ſeems to ſpeak 


it ſenſibly, and very probably with a melancholy reflection upon his ſon Rehoboam, 


|: Ecclef. 2. 18, 19. Yea I bated all my labour which ] had taken under the ſun, becauſe 


' 4 ſhould leave it unto the man that ſhall be after me; and who knows whether he 


fall be @ wiſe man or a fool? Yet ſhall be have rule over all my labour, wherein 


1 bave laboured, and wherein I have ſbewed myſelf wiſe under the ſun. Who knows 
whether he ſhall be a wiſe man, or a fool? he ſeems to ſpeak doubrfully: but he had 


a very ſhrewd gueſs what kind of man his ſon would make; for he ſpeaks more de- 
| ſpondingly in the next words, ver. 20, 21. therefore I went about "to cauſe my heart to 


deſpair of all the labour which J took under the fun; that is, when I thought ſeri- 
outly of it, I began to think that all the pains I had taken to get an eſtate, would be 


but to little purpoſe; for tbere is a man (ſaith he) whoſe labour is in wiſdom, and in 


knowledge, and in equity (that is, who by wiſe and honeſt means hath raiſed a great 
eltate) yet to a man that hath not laboured therein (that is, to a man who is en- 
dowed with none of theſe qualities) ſhall he leave it for his portion; this alſo is va- 
nity, and a great evil. 

And as for friends, though the rich man have many that will call themſelves ſo, yet 
he had almoſt as good have none; for he can hardly ever know whether they be ſo or 
not, unleſs he chance to fall into poverty, and then indeed the change of his conditiof 

may 
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may give him that advantage and opportunity, which otherwile he is never like to have, 18 
of diſcerning between his friends and his flatterers. Thus you ſee that riches are noſe. Þ* 
curity againſt the moſt conſiderable evils which attend us in the courſe of our lives. 

II. When we come to die, nothing will miniſter leſs comfort to us, at that time, than 
a great eſtate. It is then a very ſmall pleaſure to a man, to reflect how much he hath 
gotten in the world, when he ſees that he muſt leave it; nay, like the young man in the 
Goſpel, he goes away ſo much the more ſorrowful, becauſe he hath great poſſeſſimn;, 7 
All the things of this world ſeem very inconſiderable to a man, when he approaches to 


the confines of the other: for when he ſees that he muſt leave this world, then he would 
fain make a virtue of neceſſity, and begins to change his apprehenſions of theſe things, 
and to have very ſlight and mean thoughts of them, when he is convinced he can enjoy 
them no longer. What the philoſopher was wont to ſay of the pleaſures of this world, 
is as true of riches, and all the other enjoyments of it; That, © if they did but put on 
i the ſame countenance, and look, with the ſame face, when they come to us, that they 
« will do when they turn from us, and take their leave of us, we ſhould hardly entertain 
«> | 
Now if a man have placed his chief happineſs in this world, as the covetous man does 
in his riches, his great trouble when he comes to die, will be, that he mult leave them, 
Nothing could be more ſeverely ſaid to the covetous man, than that which God ſays to 
the rich man in the parable ; Thou fool, this night ſhall thy ſoul be required of thee, and 
then whoſe ſhall theſe things be? For of all things in the world, ſuch men cannot en- 
dure to think of parting with theſe things, or that what they have got with ſuch great 
care and labour, ſhould come to the poſſeſſion of another. 
| And therefore when we are ſo hot and eager in the purſuit of theſe things, we ſhould 
F do well to conſider, how they will appear to us in a dying hour. And this conſidera- 
# tion well imprinted upon our minds, will make us very careful, to treaſure up other kind 
of comforts to ourſelves againſt ſuch a time, and to labour after thoſe things which we 
ſhall never grow out of conceit withal, but ſhall value them to the laſt, and then mol 
of all when we come to die, and leave this world. For as a Poet of our own ſays ex- 


| cellently, 


— ' 73«¶“, ,] —·‚— Oe 


Tis not that which firſt we love: 
But what dying we approve. 


Thus I have done with the fourth thing, whereby the evil and unreaſonableneſs of 
covetouſneſs doth appear; namely, that the happineſs of humane life doth not conſiſ 
in a great eſtate; the life of man doth not conſiſt in the abundance of the things whit) 
he poſſeſſeth. The great ends of religion, and covetouſneſs, are very different. The 
great end which religion propoſeth to itſelf, is happineſs: but the great end which con- 
touſneſs propoſeth, is riches; which are neither a neceſſary nor a probable means of 
happineſs. I ſhould now have proceeded to the fifth and laſt particular; namely, that 
riches are ſo far from being the happineſs of humane life, that they uſually contribute 
* much to our miſery and ſorrow ; as will appear, if we conſider theſe four things 

irſt, The labour and care which covetous men are at in the getting of a great 
eſtate. 

Secondly, The anxiery of keeping it, together with the fears of loſing it. 

Thirdly, The trouble and vexation of loſing it; and, 

Fourthly, The dreadful and heavy account which every man muſt give of a great 
eſtate, But theſe particulars, together with the application of this whole diſcourſe, ! 
ſhall refer to another opportunity, 
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| And he ſaid unto them, Take heed and beware of Covetouſueſs ; for a 
Mans life couſiſleth not in the abundance of the things which he poſ- 
oo fefſah. 


1 | N my two laſt diſcourſes on this ſubject, I have repreſented the evil and unreaſon- 


ableneſs of the vice of covetoufneſs in four particulars. I proceed now to the f#/7 
and laſt particular, whereby I told you the evil and unreaſonableneſs of it would 
appear, viz. 
That riches are ſo far from being the happineſs of humane life, that they uſually con- 
tribute very much to our miſery and forrow ; as will evidently appear, if we conſider 
* theſe four things : 
”* Firſt, The labour and care which the covefous man is at in getting of a great 
| eſtate. 


Secondly, The anxiety of keeping it, together with the fears of loſing it. 


Thirdly, The trouble and vexation of having loſt it. | 


* Fourthly, The heavy and dreadful account which every man muſt give of a great 
| eſtate. 

* Firſt, The labour and care which the coverous man hath in getting a great eſtate. 
He, that will be rich, muſt ſwear for it, and refuſe no pains and trouble; he muſt ri/e 
up early, and lie down late, and eat the bread of carefulneſs. A ſlave that digs in the 
mines, or rowes in the gallies, is not a greater drudge, than ſome covetous worldlings are; 
only with this difference, that the covetous man thinks that he labours and takes all theſe 
| pains for himſelf z whereas the ſlave underſtands the matter more truly, and thinks that 
he does it for another. 

f But beſides the pains he takes, he is full of care and anxiety. How is he, through the 
greedy deſire of having, racked between the hopes of getting, and the fear of miſſing 
| what he ſeeks? The Apoſtle obſerves what tormenting cares accompany this vice: 1 Tim. 
6. 10. The love of money (faith he) is the root of all evil; not only of the evil of fin, 
but of the evil likewiſe of trouble and diſquiet. For it follows, which while ſome coveted 


: © after, they have prerced themſelves through with many ſorrows : variety of troubles attend 
them that w?ll be r1ch. | 


' Secondly, If we conſider the anxiety of keeping what they have got, together with 
the fear of loſing it again, this is another great part of a covetous man's infelicity. The 
nich man here in the parable after the fext, when he ſaw his eſtate coming upon him ſo 
1 faſt, cries out, what ſhall I do? Poor man! who would not pity his condition, to ſee 


him put to this difhculty and diftreſs, and to hear him make as heavy a moan as the 
pooreſt man could do! Now that he hath a p 


Na! lentiful harveſt, and his crop hath an- 
ſwered, if it were poſſible, his coverous deſire, he is in a great deal of perplexity, and al- 


| moſt at his wits end how to diſpoſe of it; he was horribly afraid leſt any of it ſhould be 
| loſt for want of a fecure place to ſtore it up in; What ſhall I do, becauſe I have no room, 
| where to beftow my fruits? Where was the difficulty of this? Why, he was loth to 
loſe his fruits, and he was loth to lay out money to ſecure them. But upon farther con- 
| ideration, he refolves of the tipo evils to chuſe the leaſt ; and be ſaid, this will I do, I 
| will pull down my barns, and build greater, and there will I beftow all my fruits, 
and my goods. But why could he not let the barns he had ſtand, and build more? 
No, that he did not think ſo well, he loved to ſee all his good things at one view, 
and what a goodly ſhow they would make together. Befides thar, it is the humour of 
vetouſneſs, when it breaks out into expence, to over-do ; the miſer's buildings are 
like his feaſts, always extravagant. The covetous man (as to the bufineſs of expence) 
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is like a coward as to fighting, he declines it as long as he can; but when he is puſheg 
to the laſt neceſſity, he grows deſperate and lays about him. 


Tantis parta malis, curd majore metugue 
Servantur ; miſera eſt magni cuſtodia cenſus. 


Riches which are got with ſo much trouble, are not kept without greater fear and 
care. A covetous man is in nothing more miſerable, than in the anxiety and care of 
diſpofing and ſecuring what he hath got. When a man's deſires are endleſs, hi 
cares and fears will be ſo too. 

Thirdly, As great an evil as any of the former, is the vexation of having loſt the 
things. If by any accident the man happens to be deprived of them, then he takes on 
heavily, hangs down his head and mourns, as 4 man would do for his firſt-born ; and 
is ready to cry out with Micab, they have taken away my Gods, and what have I mure! 
Upon every little loſs the covetous man is undone, though he have a hundred times more 
left than he knows what to do withal. So deeply are the hearts of earthly-minde 
men many times pierced with earthly loſſes, as with Rachel to refuſe to be comfortel 
Nay, St. Paul obſerves, that the ſorrow of the world ſometimes worketh death, 1 Cy, 

10. 
| Fourthly, But the ſaddeſt conſideration of all is, that heavy and dreadful account that 
muſt one day be given, both of the getting and uſing of a great eſtate. They that have 
got an eſtate by fraud and falſhood, or by oppreſſion and grinding the face of tl 
poor, may read their doom at large, James 5. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Go to now ye rich men, 
weep and howl for your miſeries that ſhall come upon you; your riches are corrupt. 
ed, and your garments moth-eaten ; your gold and filver are cankered, and the ru 


of them ſhall be a witneſs againſt you, and ſhall eat your fleſh as it were fire: yi 


have heaped treaſure together for the laſt days. Behold the hire of the labour 


which have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth, a] 


the cries of them which have reaped, are entred into the ears of the Lord of Sabbait; 
ye have lived in pleaſure on the earth, and been wanton, ye have nouriſhed your heart 
as in a day of flaughter. 

And we muſt be accountable likewiſe for the uſing of our eſtates. God gives then 
to us in truſt, and the greater they are, the more we are to account for; ſo muchs 
we need is ours, but beyond what will ſupport us, and be a convenient proviſion for ou 
families, in the rank God hath placed them; all that is given to us, that we may givei 
to others; and indeed it is not ours; we are the proprietors of it in reſpe of men, bu 
in reſpe& of God we are but ruftees, and ſtewards, and God will require an accoutt 
of us how we have diſpoſed of it. 5 

And can there be a more reigning madneſs among men, than to take care only to in- 
creaſe their account more and more, by receiving much; whereas our great care and 


concernment ſhould be to clear our account, by laying out what we receive, according | 


to the truſt repoſed in us? How much we ſhall receive of the things of this world, i 
in the care and will of our maſter ; but our care and fidelity are ſeen in laying it out u 
we ought. Among men (ſays one) it is well enough ifa ſteward can give an account 
of ſo much laid out, and ſo much in caſh, and upon this he ſhall have his diſcharge: 
But we cannot this way clear our account with God ; for it is not offering him bis cui 


upon the whole matter, we ſhould be ſo far from envying the rich, that we ſhould i. 
ther envy the ſafery and happineſs of thoſe who are not intruſted with ſuch dangerous 


bleſſings, and who are free from the temptations of a plentiful fortune, and the curle great 
| ( 


| {elves i 
| that be 
of this 
upon 7 
but th 
World 


of a covetous mind, and from the heavy account of a great eſtate. 
I come now, in the laſt place, to make ſome application of this diſcourſe to outſelves 
I. Let our Saviour's caution take place with us, let theſe words of his fink into our 
minds, take heed and beware of covetouſneſs. Our Saviour, I told you, doubles the 
caution, that we may double our care. It is a fin very apt to ſteal upon us, and flily to 
inſinuate itſelf into us under the ſpecious pretence of induſtry in our callings, and a pro- 
vident care of our families: But however it may be coloured over, it is a great evil, dan- 
gerous to ourſelves, and miſchievous to the world. Now to kill this vice in us, beſides 
the conſiderations before · mentioned taken from the evil and unregſonableneſi of it, 
will urge theſe three more: 
1. That the things of this world are uncertain. 


2. That 
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again that will ſatisfy him, as we may learn from the parable of the talents. So that petite. 
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2. That our lives are as uncertain as theſe things: And, 

3. That there 1s another life after this. | | 

1. The uncertainty of the things of this world. This ſhould very much cool our 
affections toward them, that after all our care and diligence for the obtaining of them, 
we are not ſure to enjoy them; we may be deprived of them by a thouſand accidents. 
This conſideration Solamon urgeth, to take men off from an over-eager purſuit of theſe 
things, Prov. 23. 5. Wilt thou jet thine eyes upon that which is not? riches certainly 
make to themſelves wings, they fly away as an eagle towards heaven. After we have ſate 


\ brooding over an eſtate many years, it may all on a ſudden, before we are aware, take 
wing, and fly away, like an eagle towards heaven, ſoaring ſuddenly out of our fight, 


and never to return again. | 
And the ſame argument St. Paul uſeth, to take off mens affections from the world, 


1 Cor. 7. 3 1. becauſe the faſhion of this world paſſeth away; xy To ggnpe T2 x0ous 


re. He compares the things of this world to a ſcene, which is preſently changed, 
and vaniſheth almoſt as ſoon as it appears. Now ſeeing theſe things are ſo uncertain, 
we ſhould take heed how we fix our hearts too much upon them; we ſhould not 
| make love to any thing that is ſo fickle and inconſtant as this world is. We ſhould be 
afraid to contract too near and intimate a friendſhip with any ching which will for- 
ſake us, after we have courted it with ſo much importunity, and purchaſed it with 


ſo much pains, and endeavoured to ſecure it with ſo much caution and tenderneſs. 


2. Our lives are as uncertain as theſe things. If our eſtates remain with us, we are 
continually in danger of being removed from them. And (as one ſays) it is folly to 
build our hopes upon a match, where both parties are ſo uncertain and inconſtant. 
Why ſhould we place our deareſt affections upon things which we are not ſure to 


enjoy one moment? Thou fool, this night hall thy foul be taken from thee, and then 


whoſe ſhall thoſe things be? 1 remember Seneca tells us a real ſtory, juſt anſwerable to 
the rich man in the parable, of an acquaintance of his, who by long and great in- 
duſtry had arrived to a vaſt eſtate; and juſt when he began to enjoy it, after one of 


the firſt good meals which perhaps he ever made in his life, that very night his fou 


: was taken from him, for preſently after ſupper he died. In ipſo actu bene ſedentium re- 


rum, in ipſo procurrentis fortune impetu. In the height of his proſperity, and in the 


{full career of his good fortune. 


hut if we live to enjoy for any time what we have got, we ſhould remember that 
our life is but a paſſage through the world, that we are but pilgrims and ſtrangers in 


the world, as all our fathers were, that we have here no abiding-place, no continuing city, 


but are travelling towards our own countrey. And why thould we load ourſelves 


* whilſt we are upon our journey, and cumber ourſelves with thoſe things which will 


be of no uſe to us there, where we are going. | 


But the great wonder of all is, that this vice ſhould fo ſtrongly reign, and even grow 


upon men in old age, and get ſtrength, as weakneſs creeps upon us. This very thought 


t bat we are to die, ſhould work in us a great indifferency towards the things of this world. 


But when men are convinced they cannot live long, and that every ſtep they take, they 
are in danger of ſtumbling into the grave, this one would think ſhould wean our affections 


from this world; and yer uſually none take fo faſt hold of it, and embrace it ſo kindly, 


us old men; like friends, who though they know they mult leave one another, yet are 


+ loth to part. Do we not ſee many purſue theſe things with as much eagerneſs and ap- 
petite, when they are leaving the world, as if they were to ſtay in it an hundred years 


longer? ſo that in this ſenſe alſo, they are children again, and are as fond of theſe toys, 


as it they were juſt beginning the world, and ſetting out for their whole life. 


3. There is another life after this, to be ſeriouſly thought on, and provided for with 


| great care: and did men firmly believe this, they would not with Martha, buſy them- 


| ſelves about many things, but would mind the one thing neceſſary, and with Mary chuſ? 
| that better part, which could not be taken from them. They would overlook the triſſes 
of this world, and ſcarce take notice of the things which are ſeen, but be only intent 
upon the things which are not ſeen ; becauſe the things which are ſeen are but temporal, 
out the things which are not ſeen are eternal. The great concernments of another 
world would employ their utmoſt care and their beſt thoughts. 
| Whilſt we are in this world, we ſhould remember that Zhis is not our home, nor the 
Place of our reſt; and therefore as men do in an inn, we ſhould make a ſhift with thoſe 
indifferent accommodations which the world will afford us, and which we can have 
Vor, II, | Ii upon 
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upon eaſy terms, without too much trouble and ſtir, becauſe we are not to continue 

long here; and in the mean time we ſhould cheer up our ſelves with the thoughts of | t 

the pleaſure and the plenty of our father's houſe, and of chat full contentment and il a 

tisfation which we ſhall meet withal, when we come to thoſe everlaſting habitat | v 

So that our great care ſhould be to provide for eternity. If we have unbounded de. : " 


fires, let us place them upon ſuch objects as are worthy of them. Let us earneſtly u. © « 
vet the beſt things, and ſeek after the true riches. We ſhould fo mind the world, 3 21 
to make heaven our great care; as to make ſure to provide our ſelves bags that wy, | v 


not old; a treaſure in the heavens, that faileth not, where no thief approacheth, neil ef 
moth N as our Savious adviſeth, Luke 12. 33. To the ſame purpoſe is e! w 
counſel of St. Paul, 1 Tim. 6. 17, 18, 19. Charge them that are rich in this url an 

that they be rich in good works, willing to diſtribute, ready to communicate, lovin 1 
up for themſelves a good foundation (or, as the word Se. may alſo be ten ! wu 
dred, a good treaſure) againſt the time which is to come, that they may lay wn th 
eternal life. = an 
I have told you that all theſe things will fail in a ſhort ſpace; we ſhall either fo 
ſtripp'd of them, or ſeparated from them when we come to die, and ſhall look over y ff I.. 
that vaſt eternity which we muſt thortly enter upon; this world, and all the enjyy. | ee 
ments of it, will then be as nothing to us, and we ſhall be wholly taken up with th lay 
thoughts of another world, and be heartily ſorry that the things of this world han Wit 
taken up ſo much of our time and care, and that the great and weighty concern. lay, 
ments of all eternity have been ſo little minded and regarded by us. Now ſeeing ai this 
theſe things ſhall be, pardon me, if I earneſtly beg of you in the midſt of all yu © ” 
worldly cares, to have ſome conſideration for your immortal ſouls, which are in u e 
wiſe provided for by a great eſtate, but are deſigned for nobler enjoyments than thi Joos 
world can afford. When you are taking care to feed and cloath theſe dying bod 1 T 
remember that better part of your ſelves which is to live for ever. Let not all your « Sas, 
quiry be, what ſhall I eat? or what ſhall I drink? or wherewithal ſhall I be clbatłi i = 7M 
But ſometimes ask your ſelves this queſtion, what ſhall I do to be Javed? I have an in : poo. 
mortal ſpirit, it is but fit ſome care ſhould be taken of that, to train it up to eterniy, > our 
and to make it fit to be made partaker of an inheritance among them that are ſan#ifed. Þ © ſelve 
The firm belief and ſerious conſideration of the great things of another world ca- Jou 
not ſurely but cool the heat of our affections towards theſe dying and periſhing thing Þ - 4aſti 
and make us reſolved not to do any thing whereby we may violate the peace of ur | A 
conſciences, ar forfeit our intereſt and happineſs in another world. dur 
II. By way of remedy againſt this vice of covetouſneſis, it is good for men to be ſtula 
tented with their condition. This the Apoſtle preſcribes as the beſt cure of this c, no 4 
Heb. 13. g. Let your converſation be without covetouſneſs, and be content with ſuch tiny ö wha 
1c ; = com 


as ye have; aggro Tois Hh, eg, being contented with the preſent, and thinking 
that ſufficient. A covetous man cannot enjoy the preſent, for fear of the future; Þ 
either out of fear that he ſhall come to want, or out of a ſickneſs and uneafines of 2e 
mind, which makes that nothing pleaſeth him: but if we could bring our minds u 
our condition, and be contented with what we have, we ſhould not be ſo eager and i 
impatient after more. ful a 
This contentedneſs with our preſent condition doth not hinder, but that men H 1 
providence, and induſtry, and lawful endeavours, may lay the foundation of a mot „ 
plentiful fortune than they have at preſent. For provided a man uſe no indirect ad ws, 
| ( 


diſhoneſt ways to increaſe his eſtate, and do not torment himſelf with anxious cart, 
do neither make himſelf guilty, nor miſerable, that he may be rich; provided he d 111 5 
not neglect better things, to attain theſe, and have not an inſatiable appetite towards ife. 
them; provided he do not idolize his eſtate, and ſet his heart upon theſe things; an -. 
if he can find in his heart to enjoy them himſelf, and to be charitable to othe's; no- Þ = 
thing binders but that he may be contented with his preſent condition, and yet tak® _— 
all fair opportunities which the providence of God puts into his hands of enlarging ping 
his fortune. It is a good character which the poet gives of Ari/tippus, ae d 
Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color, & ſtatus, & res; I k 
Tentantem majora, fer? praſentibus æquum. ſelves 
Every ſtate and condition became him; for though he endeavoured after more, Jet 4 2 
“ his mind was always in a manner equal to his preſent condition. ys 


But 
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Bur if a man be diſcontented with the preſent, and reſtleſs becauſe he hath no more, 
the whole world will not ſatisfie him; and if God ſhould raiſe him from one ſtep to 
another, he would never think his fortune high enough, and in every degree of it 
would be as little contented as he was at firſt, Our Saviour repreſents this ſort of 
men by the rich man here in the parable, who when his barns were full, and ready 
0 crack, his mind was not filled; therefore he pulls them down and builds greater; 
and if he had lived till theſe had been full, they muſt have gone down too, and he 
would ſtill have built greater. So that though he deſigned when he had raiſed his 
eſtate to ſuch a pitch, to have ſet down, and taken his eaſe, yet his covetous humour 
would have been ſtirring again, and ſtill have ſtept in between him and contentment, 
and for ever have hindred him from arriving at it. 

HI. By way of direction, I would perſyade thoſe who are rich, to be charitable with 
what they have. If God hath bleſt us with abundance, and we would not be like 
this rich man here in the parable, we muſt lay out of our eſtates, in ways of piety 
and charity, for the publick good, and for the private relief of thoſe who are in want; 
for that is the e, or moral of the parable; /o is he that layeth up treaſures for 
himſelf, and is not rich towards God. So ſhall he be; ſuch an iflue of his folly may 
every one expect (to be taken away from his eſtate before he comes to enjoy it) 2000 
layeth up treaſures for himſelf, but is not rich towards Cod; but does not lay up riches 
with God. How is that? By works of mercy, and charity. This our Saviour calls 
laying up for our ſelves treaſure in heaven; Matth. 16. 20. And at the 33d verſe of 
this chapter, he calls giving of alms, providing for our ſelves bags which wax not old, 
a treaſure in the heavens which faileth not: they who do thus, who are rich in good 
works, ready to diſtribute, willing to communicate, are ſaid to lay up for themſelves a 
good treaſure againſt the time which 1s to tome, that they may lay hold on eternal life, 
1 Tim. 6. 18, 19, Extra fortunam eſt quicquid donatur; © whatſoever we give to the 
« poor is ſafely diſpoſed, and put out of the reach of fortune, becauſe it is laid up in 
* heaven, where we may expect the return and recompence of it.” Charity to our 
poor brethren is a certain way of tranſmitting our riches jnto the ather world for 
our reception there. So our Lord tells us, Luke 16. 9. [ ſay unto you, make to your 


ſelves friends of the mammon of unrighteouſneſs, that when ye ſhall fail (that is, when 


you ſhall leave this world, and the enjoyments of it) they may receive you into ever- 
laſting habitations, | 

At the great day of judgment, when we ſhall appear before God, and according to 
our Saviour's repreſentation of the proceedings of that day, ſhall hear him thus expo- 
ſtulating with men, I was hungry, and ye gave me no meat; thirſty, and ye gave me 
no drink; naked, and ye cloathed me not; fick, and in priſon, and ye viſited me not; 
what would we then give, how much of our eſtates, if we had 7 oft then at our 
command, would we not be willing to part withal, to have that comfortable ſen- 
tence paſt upon us; Come ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you, 
before the foundation of the world! But if we be found among thoſe who would ſpare 
nothing out of their abundance to any charitable uſe and purpoſe, I have not the 
heart to tell you how miſerable the condition of ſuch perſons will be, and how dread- 
ful a doom will be paſſed upon them. | 

It is a ſad conſideration, that there are ſome perſons in the world, who ſeem to be 
only defective in this duty; like the young man in the Goſpel, who lacked but hig one 
thing to make him perfect; he had kept the commandments from his youth, and preſerved 


' himſelf from thoſe groſs fins which the law did plainly forbid; and yer for want of this 


one thing he parted from his Saviour, and, for any thing we know, fell ſhort of eternal 
life. There are many who are very devout and religious, much in prayer and faſting, 
and all the other frugal exerciſes of piety, which coſt them no money; but yet are very 


| defective in alms and charity, which in ſcripture are ſo frequently joined with the faſtings 


and prayers of good men; and by this means, all their devotion and diligence in the other 
parts of religion is loſt, and will not bring them to heaven. And is it not great pity, that 
they who are not far from the kingdom of God, ſhould fall ſhort of it? that they who in 


moſt other things bid ſo fair for heaven, ſhould break with God upon this ſingle point? 
I know men have ſeveral ways to deceive their own hearts, and to defend them- 

ſelves againſt all theſe aſſaults. h 

; Fire, They ſay, they are injurious to no man, in not being charitable, And ' tis true, 

that in human courts the poor can have no action againſt the rich for want of charity to 
V 1. 1, 11 | them ; 
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them; but yet for all that, they do injuriouſly detain that which doth not of right belon 
to them. They are cruel and hard- hearted, and they are guilty of high breach of trug 
in reſpect of God, whoſe ſtewards they are, and who hath dealt ſo liberally with them 
in the things of this life, on purpoſe to oblige them to be ſo to others. That which 
thou ſtoreſt up, without regard to the neceſſities of others, is unlawfully detained by 
thee, ſince God intended it ſhould have been for bread to the hungry, and cloaths to g,. 
naked, and for help and relief of theſe w0ho are ready to periſh. For why art thou rich, 
and another poor; but that thou mighteſt exerciſe thy charity upon thoſe ficting ob. 
jects which the providence of God preſents to thee ? It had been eaſy for God (ſince he 
earth is his, and the fulneſs thereof) ſo to have contrived things, that every man ſhouly ® © 
have had a ſufficiency, and have been in a moderate condition; but then a great many | 
virtues would have been ſhut out of the world, and loſt, for want of opportunity tg 
exerciſe them. Where then had been the poor man's patience, and the rich man's pity, 
and the contentedneſs of men of moderate fortune ? | B 
Secondly, Men ſay that they have children to provide for. And do fo in God's name 
for he allows us to do it liberally ; but unleſs their condition and wealth ſet theta aboye 
an ordinary calling, do not chuſe ſo to provide for them, as to take them off from all 
employment, leſt you put them in the ready way to be undone; have a care of leay. 
ing them no other buſineſs, but to ſpend what you have left them; if you do fo, they 
will in all probability do that work very effectually, and make as much haſte to be 
poor, as you did to make them rich. If men could be but contented to do that which 
is beſt for their children, they might do a great deal better for themſelves, by dil 
poſing what they have to ſpare in charity. | 
Thirdly, Others would fain excuſe themſelves from this duty at preſent by telling 
what they intend to do when they come to die, that is, when they can keep what the) 
have no longer. It ſeems then thou wilt leave it to thy executor to do good in thy ſtead, 
This ſhews thou haſt no great heart to the buſineſs, when thou deferreſt it as long a 
ever thou canſt. But why wilt thou truſt another with the diſpoſal of thy charity, . 
ther than thy ſelf? This is hardly to offer either a reaſonable, or a living ſacrifice to Gt © x f 


to do good only when we are dead. It is well that God hath made all men mortal, and all 
f o_ it is appointed for all men once to die; otherwiſe ſome men would never do god 1 
at all, | 1 


Where fore ſetting aſide theſe, and all other excuſes, which will not be admitted, nor . 1 


will any of us have the face to plead them at the day of judgment; I ſay, ſetting aſic N 
all excuſes whatſoever, let us reſolve to do good with what we have whilſt we can; uſec 
and to that end let us lay aſide ſome portion of what God hath bleſt us withal, for the Þ Call. 
uſes of piety, and charity, and let it bear ſome decent proportion to what God hat 8 4 
given us. read 
There is never want of proper objects for our largeſt charity, and now leſs than ere. king 
Beſides theſe at home, which preſent themſelves to us in great numbers every day, God Þ he 
hath ſent us many from abroad, who call loud upon us for our pity and help, both: tem 
they are reduced to the greateſt extremity, and are ſufferers in the beſt cauſe, that of vain 
our common religion, which ought now to be dearer to us than ever. Let us ſhew me- as ox 
cy now, as we expect mercy from others, in any day of our diſtreſs in this world, read 
and as ever we hope, whenever we come to appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chrit, like 
to find mercy with the Lord in that day. | be ta 


Conſider what I have faid upon this argument, and let this extraordinary kind o! Þ wiſe 
caution, which our Saviour here gives, make a deep „ upon your minds; Tt the 


heed and beware of covetouſneſi; for a man's life confiſteth not in the abundance of ie | riſen 
things which he poſſeſſeth, 1 * FA EO i | ie t 
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Religion, our firſt and great Concernment. 
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But ſeek ve firſt the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs ; and all theſe 
a ER 12 things ſhall be added unto you. Y 


diſciples againſt an inordinatecare about the things of this life, which he concludes 
with a ſtrict charge to make religion their firſt and great concernment, and above 
all things to take care to ſecure to themſelves the happineſs of another life; But 
ſeek ye firſt the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs, &c. In the handling of which words, 

I ſhall do theſe fovr things. : | 5 
Firſt, I ſhall explain what is here meant by the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs. 

Secondly, What by ſeeking of theſe. 3 FSR 
* Thirdly, I ſhalllay down ſome neceſſary and plain directions, which if we obſerve, 
wee cannot miſcarry in this matter. 
= Fourthly, I hall ſet before you ſome of the moſt proper and powerful motives and 
encouragements to the minding of this great intereſt and concernment ; among which, 
II ſhall particularly conſider the argument or encouragement here uſed in the text, and 
all theſe things ſhall be added unto you. 

Firſt, I ſhall explain to you what is here meant by the kingdom of God, and his righ- 
| feouſneſs. 

I. What is meant by the kingdom of God. And there are two famous acceptations of 
this phraſe, and both of them very frequent in the New Teſtament. Sometimes it is 
uſed to ſignify the ſtate of the Goſpel, or the chriſtian religion, which by the Fews was 
called the kingdom of God, or the kingdom of the Meſſias, Mark 1. 15. The kingdom of God 

is at band; that is, the ſtate or diſpenſation of the Goſpel is now approaching, and 
ready to take place. Luke 17, 20. the Phariſees demanding of our Saviour, when the 
| kingdom of God ſhould come, that is, when the reign of the Mefjas ſhould commence ; 


1 the latter part of this chapter, our Saviour doth in a long diſcourſe caution his 


8 3 „ . 


d he anſwers them, the kingdom of God cometh not with obſervation ; that is, not with an 
7 temporal pomp and ſplendor, fo as to draw the eyes of people after it, as the Jes did 
0 . y 


vainly imagine; but he kingdom of God, eytos du’ £5-w, is among you; not within you 
as our tranſlation hath improperly render'd it; the kingdom of God (he tells them) is al- 
ready come unto you, the Meſſias is among you, and ye are not aware of him, In the 
it, Þ like ſenſe this phraſe is uſed, Matt. 21. 43. The kingdom of God (that is, the Goſpel) ſhall 
be taken from you, and given to a Nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. And ſo like- 
wiſe the phraſe of the kingdom of heaven is uſed, Matt. 11. 11. where, ſpeaking of John 
the baptiſt, our Saviour ſaith, that among them that were born of women, there hath not 
Liſen a greater than fohn the baptiſt; that is, there was no greater perſon than he, un- 
der the Zew7/h diſpenſation, and yet he that is leaſt in the kingdom of heaven, that is, un- 
der the diſpenſation of the Goſpel, is greater than he. | 
| Now though this ſenſe of the kingdom of God be not wholly excluded in the text, yet 
| there is another ſenſe of this pre very uſual likewiſe in the ſcripture, and which is 
more agreeable to the ſcope of our Saviour's argument and diſcourſe, and ſo it ſignifies 
| that future ſtate of happineſs and glory which good men ſhall be advanced to in ano- 
* ther world, in oppoſition to this life, and the enjoyments of it, which our Saviour had 
before forbidden his diſciples to be ſo ſolicitous about. Take ye no thought, ſaying, what 
Hall we gat? or what ſhall we drink? ar wherewithal ſhall we he cloathed? And then it 


| follows in direct oppoſition to this inordinate and ſolicitous care about worldly things, 


but ſeek ye firſt the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs, That is, be not fo ſolicitous 
| | about 
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about the conveniences and neceſſaries of this life, as about the happineſs of the other 
and the means to it. And this ſenſe of this phraſe of the kingdom of God is fo very 
frequent in the New Teſtament, that I ſhall not need to give particular inſtance, 
of it, 

II. What is meant by righteouſneſs ; ſeek ye firſt the kingdom of God, and his righ. 
teouſneſs. Righteouſneſs, the ſtricteſt and moſt proper ſenſe of the word, ſignifiez 
the particular virtue of juſtice; and very frequently in the Old Teſtament it is uſed 
for charity to the poor, or almſgiving, P/al. 37. 25, 26. 1 have been young, and nau 
am old, yet have J not ſeen the righteous forſaken, nor his ſeed begging bread ; be is ever 
merciful, and lendeth; and, P/al. 112.9. he hath diſperſed, he hath given to the por, 
his righteouſneſs endureth for ever. But righteouſneſs in its largeſt and moſt extended 
ſenſe, comprehends all the virtues of a good man; and ſo it ſignifies here in the tex;, 
and in many other places of ſcripture. | | 

So that the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs, comprehends the whole buſineß 
of religion, our /aft end, which is eternal life and happineſs in another world; and the 
way and means to this end; which is r:ghteouſneſs, or that univerſal goodneſs which 


God requires of us, and whereof he himſelf is a pattern and example to us; tor 


which reaſon it is called his righteouſneſs. And in this ſenſe of our laſt end, and th; 
way and means to it, the kingdom of heaven, and righteouſneſs, are uſed in another 
place, even of this Sermon of our Saviour's upon the mount, Matth. 5. 20. Exc! 
your righteouſneſs ſhall exceed the righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, ye ſhall in 


no caſe enter into the kingdom of heaven; where rightequſneſs is made the neceſlary 
means and condition of eternal life. I proceed in the 


Second place, to explain what is meant by ſeeking firſt the kingdom of God, and hi 


righteouſneſs. And this ſignifies the greateſt intention of mind, and earneſtneſs of en- 


deavour about the buſineſs of religion, in order to our attaining of eternal happineſs; 1 


ſuch a ſeriouſneſs and earneſtneſs of endeavour as earthly- minded men uſe about the 
things of this world. For after all theſe things (ſays our Saviour immediately after the 
text) do the Gentiles ſeek; Te d U, which words ſignify an intenſe care, ad 
vigorous endeavour ; but ſeek ye firſt the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs; that is 
be ye, who profeſs yourſelves Chriſtians, as intent upon the bufinels of religion, and 
the ſalvation of your ſouls, as the heathen, who are in a great meaſure ignorant of 
God and another life, are about the things of this life. 

And here are two things to be explained. 

I. What is here meant by ſeeking the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs; and, 

II. What by /eeking them in the firſt place. | 

For the : A ſincere and earneſt ſeeking of the kingdom of God, and his rightei| 
neſs, does imply in it theſe four things. | 

1. A fixed deſign and reſolution as to the end; that we do not only propound v 
ourſelves the eternal happineſs and ſalvation of our ſouls as our chief end, but that 


we be immoveably fixed upon ir, and always have it in our aim and deſign; that here | 


we ſet up our reſolution, if it be poſſible, to be happy for ever; that we have this end 
always in our eye, and be firmly reſolved to do all that we can towards attaining it. 
Not that we are obliged always actually to think upon it; but to have it frequently in 
our minds, and habitually to intend and deſign ir, fo as to make it the {cope of all ov! 
endeavours and actions, and that every thing we do be either directly and immediately in 
order to it, or ſome way or other ſubſervient to this deſign, or however not inconſiſtent 
with it; like the term and end of a man's journey, towards which the traveller is con- 


tinually tending, and hath it always habitually in his intention, though he doth not al- 


ways think of it every ſtep that he takes, and though he be not always directhy ad- 
vancing and moving towards it, yet he never knowingly goes out of the way. An 


though he bait and lodge by the way, and does many other things which do not di- Þ * 
realy ſet him forward, yet they are all ſubſervient to his journey, or in proſecution Þ 


of it; or at leaſt no wilful deviations from it. Thus it ſhould be with us, while we 
are ſojourning in this world; our fixed aim and deſign ſhould be to get to heaven, an 
thicher we ſhould be continually tending in our defires and endeavours, 

And if this reſolution be deeply rooted and fixed in our minds, it will govern all ov! 


actions, and keep them ſteddy to their main end. Whereas, if we be uncertain and un- 


reſolved upon our great end, and be divided between the happineſs of the next life, an 
the * enjoyments of this, we ſhall be fickle and unſteddy in all our motions. He 


that 
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chat hath two ends, can purſue neither vigorouſly, but while he is moving towards the 
one, he leans and inclines to the other; and like a needle between two loadſtones, is 
always in a doubtful and CONDE condition; inclines to both, but is conſtant to nei- 
cher: And this is the meaning of that aphoriſm of St. James, the double- minded man 
is unſtable in all his ways, He that is unreſolved as to his main end, hath two minds, 
and can proſecute nothing vigorouſly : But if our mind be once fixed and reſolved, that 
will determine and govern all our motions, and inſpire us with diligence, and zeal, 
and perſeverance in the proſecution of our end. OY 

2. Seeking the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs, implies inceſſant care and dili- 
gence as to the means; that we make religion our buſineſs, and exercife ourſelves in the 
duties of it, both in publick and private, at proper times and ſeaſons, with the ſame ſeri- 
ouſneſs and application of mind, as men do in their callings and profeſſions, for the 
gaining of wealth and preferment ; eſpecially on the Lord's-day, which God hath taken 
to himſelf, and ſet apart for the duties of his worſhip and ſervice. Not that we are ex- 
cuſed from minding religion at other times; but that thoſe who are preſſed and ſtreigh- 
tened by the neceſſary cares of this life, may be ſure to mind it then, and may have no 
colour of excuſe for the neglect of it at that time, which God hath allotted for that ve- 
ry purpoſe, and which it is unlawful to employ about our worldly affairs. God expects 
that we ſhould ſerve him at other times, that we ſhould live in an habitual ſenſe of him, 
and (as Solomon expreſſeth it, Prov. 23. 17.) Be in the fear of the Lord all the day long; fo as 
to be careful not to offend or tranſgreſs in any thing, and fo as to redeem all opportunities 
for the exerciſe of piety, and devotion ; but his day he peremptorily challengeth to him- 
ſelf, and expects we ſhould employ it in his ſervice, and dedicate it to religion, to the 
contemplation of God and heavenly things, and the care of our immortal ſouls, with 
the ſame ſeriouſneſs and diligence, as we do upon other days /abour for the bread which 
eriſheth; and the leſs leiſure we have upon other days for this purpoſe, the more en- 
tirely ſhould we devote and conſecrate this day to the purpoſes and duties of religion. 

Not but that our whole life, and all the actions of it, ſhould be under the government 


of religion, and directed by the laws and rules of it; and it ſhould be our continual care 
and endeavour to pleaſe God in all things, and we ſhould take as much pains, and be as 


heartily concerned to be good men, as men of the world are to grow rich and great in 


this world; nay ſo much more, by how much it is a better and nobler deſign to im- 
prove in grace and virtue, than to proſper and thrive in our temporal eſtate; and we do 
not in good earneſt ſeek the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs, if this be not our great 
ſtudy and endeavour, to ſubdue our luſts, and govern our paſſions, and in a word, to re- 


form whatever is amiſs in the inward frame and temper of our minds, and in our out- 


Ward converſation. And indeed nothing does require greater diligence, and attention, 
and care, than fora man to become truly and thoroughly good, to be meek, and hum- 
ble, and patient, and contented, and reſigned to the will of God in every condition; to 
be peaceable, and charitable, and placable, and ready to forgive; theſe are great and 
difficult things, and whatever we think, not the work of a wiſh, or the effect of a ſud- 
den reſolution before the receiving of the holy ſacrament, no, nor the fruit of frequent 
and fervent prayers, without the hearty concurrence of our own care and endeavour, to 
render our lives ſuch, as we pray God by his grace to aſſiſt and enable us to be. 


3- Seeking the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs, does further imply zeal and earn- 


eſtneſs in the purſuit of this deſign : And this is a degree above diligence ; for zeal is an 
ardour and fervency of mind in the proſecution of a thing for which you are greatly 


concerned, and which we vehemently deſire to obtain; it is the hotteſt and moſt intenſe 
degree of our affection towards any thing, of our deſire and love, mixed with anger at 


| every thing that ſtands in our way and hinders us from obtaining what we ſeek after; 
ſuch an heat as ambition does commonly inſpire men withal, in the purſuit of power 
and preferment. Such ought to be the temper of our minds, and the edge of our ſpirits, 
in ſeeking the king dem of God, as does uſually poſſeſs men in ſeeking the kingdoms of this 
world, and the glory of them. We muſt remember that it is a kingdom which we {eek 


| for, and aſpire after; not like the unſtable and tottering kingdoms of the world, but 4 
| kingdom which cannot be ſhaken, as the Apoſtle calls it. 


So that the greatneſs of the deſign, and the excellency of what we ſeek after, will ju- 


ſtify and warrant the higheſt degree of a diſcreet zeal and ſervour in the proſecution of 


it; and therefore no wonder that the ſcripture in this matter uſeth words that import 
the greateſt vehemency and earneſtneſs, bidding us fo ſtrive to enter in at the 2 


gate, 
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gate, to labour and watch, to run, and wreſtle, and figbt, and, in a word, to give 


all diligence, to make our calling and election ſure. 


Laſtly, Seeking the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs, does imply patience and 
perſeverance in our endeavours after them, and that we never ceaſe our purſuit of them, 
till we have obtained them; and this, notwithitanding all the difficulties and diſcou— 
ragements, the oppoſition and perſecution that we meet with for righteouſneſs ſake ; 
For this we muſt expect and reckon upon before hand, to encounter many difficulties, 
and find many diſcouragements in the ways of religion; for trait is the gate, and nar. 
row is the way that leads to liſe, as our Lord himſelf hath told us: nay, we muſt count 
to be grievouſly perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſaze, and, if God ſee it good for us, 0 pj 
through many tribulations, before we ſhall enter znto the kingdom of God; and therefore 
we had need to be armed with a great deal of patience, and a very firm and obſti- 
nate reſolution, to enable us to bear up, and to hold out againſt all theſe; for this is a 


_ neceſſary qualification for our ſeeking the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs. 80 


our Lord hath told us, Marth. 10. 22. he that endureth to the end, ſhall be ſaved; 
if we hope to receive the crown of life, we mult be faithful to the death, Rev. 2. 10, 


And to the ſame purpoſe St. Paul declares, Rom. 2. 7. that they only ſhall be made p 


takers of eternal life, who by patient continuance in well doing, ſees for glory, and u- 
nour, and immortality. | 

You ſee what is meant by ſeeking the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs ; it te- 
mains briefly to be ſhewn, in the ſecond place, what is meant by /eeking theſe firſt ; jerk 
ye firſt the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs; that is, let this be your main and prin- 
cipal deſign, ſo as to take place of all others in your eſteem and affections, in your aim 
and endeavour; in compariſon of this, mind nothing elſe, not the comforts and con- 
veniences, not the necetlaries of life, what ye ſhall eat, and what ve ſhall drink, and 
wwherewithal ye ſhall be cloathed. Theſe you tee our Saviour inſtanceth in before the 
text, as not to be regarded and taken care of, when they come in competition with 
the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs. And our Saviour tells us elſewhere, that not 
only none of the comforts and neceſſaries of life are to be valued againſt him, and his 
religion, but that even this temporal life itſelf, as dear as it is to us, is to be parted withal, 
and given up, rather than to quit the profeſſion of his truth and religion, Matth. io. 
37, 38. He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me; and h. 
that loveth ſon or daughter more than me, is not worthy of me. He inſtanceth in 
the neareſt relations, thoſe towards whom we have the moſt tender and relent 
ing affections, and yet he tells us, that the conſideration of his truth and rel- 


gion ought to take place of theſe, nay, even of life itſelf; for ſo it follows, and be ti 


taketh not his croſs, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. St. Luke expreſſ 
it more ſtrongly and vehemently, Luke 14. 26. J any man come to me (that is, take i- 
on him the profeſſion of my religion) and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, a 
children, and brethren, and ſiſters, yea and his own life alſo, he cannot be my diſciple. 
When theſe come in competition with our religion, and the great intereſt of our etr- 
nal ſalvation, we are to regard and value them no more than if they were the objects af 
our hatred, but to ſer aſide all conſideration of affection to them, ſo far as it would temp! 

us from conſtancy in our religion, and the care of our ſouls. | 
So that when our Saviour bids us fir/t to ſeek the kingdom of God and his righteouſi), 
his meaning is, that religion, and the concernments of our ſouls, and the eternal hw 
ineſs of them in another world, ſhould be our firſt and chief care; and that all oth 
things ſhould he made ſubordinate and ſubſervient to this great deſign, and to be 10 
farther minded by us, than they really are ſo: For that which is our great end, will 
ſubdue all other things, and bring them into ſubjection to it, and will reject them, and 
throw them aſide, if they be inconſiſtent with it. If heaven be our utmoſt aim, and in 
order to that, it be our great ſtudy and endeavour to be righteous and holy, this reſolu- 
tion and deſign, ſincerely entertained, will over-rule all other conſiderations, and make 
all the things of this world to ſtoop and give way to that which is our chief end, the 
eternal happineſs and ſalvation of our ſouls. And thus I have done with the ſecond thing 
I propoſed, namely, what is meant by /eeking the kingdom of God and his righteouſit) 

and what by ſeeking them firſt. | 

I proceed in the third place, to lay down ſome plain rules for our direction and fur- 
therance in ſeeking the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs ; that is, in the great bull 
neſs of religion. | Fil 
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t Firſt, Let us always live under a lively and powerful ſenſe of another world ; that we 
are placed here in this world, but for a little while, and zhat wholly in order to our 
preparation for a better and happier life. Let this thought be often in your minds: 
That eternity is the moſt conſiderable duration, and the next world the place of our 
* everlaſting abode, where we muſt dwell and continue for ever; and therefore our 
preſent ſtate is but of little moment and conſideration to us, but only in order to our 
future and everlaſting condition. We may pleaſe our ſelves here for a little while 

With toys and trifles, with dreams and ſhadows of pleaſure and happineſs, and may be 

* exerciſed with ſome troubles and afflictions for a ſhort ſpace, for a moment (as the Apoſtle 

calls it) our light afflitions which are but for a moment, and ſo indeed it is, compared 

with all eternity; but the ſubſtantial and durable happineſs or miſery remain for men 

in the other world, and will certainly be their portion, according as they have 
demeaned themſelves in this world. 

Now the ſerious conſideration of this cannot fail to put us upon vigorous preparations 
for another world, and to make us wholly intent upon our eternal concernments, and 
to reſolve, whatever becomes of us in this world, to take effectual care that we may 
be happy for ever. He that firmly believes the immortality of the ſoul, and a life 
after death, which will never have an end, muſt needs take into conſideration his 

Whole duration, and bend all his care and thoughts, how he may avoid the greateſt 

and moſt laſting miſery, and ſecure to himſelf an immortality of bliſs and happineſs. 
' Secondly, Let us always be under a conviction of the abſolute and indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity of holineſs and righteouſneſs, as the only way and means whereby the kingdom 
of God is to be attained, and that holineſs and happineſs are not to be ſeparated, the 
one being a neceſſary condition and qualification for the other; and conſequently, that 
it is the vaineſt thing in the world for any man to hope to enter into the kingdom of 
EF God, without endeavouring after his r1ghteouſneſs ; there is ſo ſtrong a connexion be- 
tween them, that a man may as reaſonably expect to be well and at caſe without health, 
zs to be happy without holineſs; for this makes us like to God, and our likeneſs and 
conformity to God, is that alone which can make us capable of the bleſſed fight and 
enjoyment of God. We muſt be partakers of the divine nature, in order to our parti- 
cipation of the divine bleſſedneſs. And the conſideration of this will effectually engage 
us to ſeek the righteouſneſs of God, without which we ſhall never enter into his king- 
dom; and to follow holineſs, without which no man ſhall ſee the Lord. 
” Thirdly, Let us always remember that righteouſneſs is of a great extent, and com- 
prehends in it all goodneſs ; it takes in all the duties of religion, and the practice of all 
of them: it is a complication of all graces and virtues, of all the parts and ingredients, 
of all the duties and offices of a good man. To denominate a man righteous, all cauſes 
muſt concur; all the eſſential principles and parts of religion and goodneſs muſt meet 
together; knowledge and practice, faith and good works, right opinions and real vir- 
tues, an orthodox profeſſion and a holy life, abſtaining from ſin and doing of righte- 
ouſneſs, purity of heart and unſpotted manners, godlineſs and honeſty, the bridling 
of our tongue, and the government of our paſſions, and above all things charity, 
* which is the band of perfection. 
For 71ghteouſneſs is our conformity to the law of God, as unrighteouſneſs and ſin is 
the tranſgreſſion of it: Now this, if it be real and ſincere, will be uniform and univerſal, 
; # equally reſpecting all the laws of God, and every part of our known duty, and will not 
content itſelf with an eſpecial regard to one or two precepts of the law, though never 
| fo conſiderable, and then allow itſelf in the neglect and violation of the reſt, no, nor 
with the obſervation of the duties of one table of the law, if it overlook the other; 
no, nor with obedience to all che commandments of God, one only excepred. St. Fames 
bath put this very caſe, and determined it, That he that ſhall keep the whole law, ſave 
only that be offend in one point, is guilty of all; that is, he is not ſincere in his obedience 
to the reſt: And therefore if we ſeek the righteouſneſs of God, our righteouſneſs mult be 
| univerſal ; as he that hath called us is holy, ſo muſt we be holy in all manner of conver- 
;; ſation, in the tenor of our actions, and the whole courſe of our lives: and any one 
| reigning ſin and vice, any grols and notorious defect in the virtues of a good life, will 
r- W fpoil our righteouſneſs, and will effectually ſhur us out of the kingdom of heaven. 
l- Fourthly, Let us wiſely ſubordinate the ſeveral parts and duties of religion to one ano- 
| ther, according to the intrinſical worth and value of them, that ſo we may mind every 
„part of religion in its due place, and according to the true nature and importance of it. 
Vor, II. | K k Knowledge 
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Knowledge and faith are in order to practice, and a good life; and ſignifie nothing un. 
teſs they produce that; the means of religion, ſuch as prayer and faſting, diſigem 
reading and hearing the word of God, reverent and devout receiving of the bleſſed 6. 


is to make us inwardly and really good, and frutful in all the works of Tighteouſy; 
which by Feſus Chriſt are to the praiſe and glory of God. And therefore the means of te. 
ligion which I have mentioned, are to be regarded and uſed by us, in order to the a. 
raining of theſe ends, without which they are mere formality and hypocriſy, and in 


| 
| 
WI | 
I | them. 
4 tial means and inſtruments of it. And therefore all rites and ceremonies are in religo 
| 


14 ordinate to it. In like manner, the moral duties of religion, comprehended under 3 
| | tuo great commandments of the love of God, and our neighbour, becauſe they are of eter! Þ © 
| and indiſpenſable obligation, are to be preferred to matters of mere poſitive inſtitutin, Þ 
z and where they cannot ſtand together, that which is poſitive ought to be ſer aſide, a 
4 to give way for the preſent to that which is moral and good in its own nature, and a 
= only becauſe it is commanded and enjoyned; for in this caſe God hath expreſly d. © 
„ clared, that he will have mercy and not ſacrifice. Upon which ground our SaviouſÞ © 
declares, that the law of the /abbath ought to give place to works of mercy. Uponthff 
fame account peace and charity are to be valued above matters of nicety and ſcrupk,Þ © 
of doubtful diſpute and controverſy; becauſe the former are unqueſtionably good, th 
| latter doubtfully and uncertainly ſo. F 
1 All theſe things ought to be conſidered, and are of great moment to make a mie 
ſincerely and wiſely religious. For men may keep a great ſtir about ſome parts of re 
ligion, and be very careful and diligent, zealous and earneſt about the means and i 
1 ſtruments of religion, and in the exerciſes of piety and devotion, and yet be deftitur 
14 of the power and life of it, and fall ſhort of that inward, and real, and ſubſtanii 
* righteouſneſs, which alone can qualifie us for the kingdom of God. 
The th and laſt direction I would give, is this; That we have a particular regu 
| to the great duty of charity, or alms giving, this being very frequent in ſcripture calf 
righteouſneſs, as being an eminent part of religion, and a 9 evidence of the mu 
| and ſincerity of our piety. And this our Saviour particularly directs to, as the wd 
* the kingdom of God, Luke 12. 33. After this general exhortation, to ſeek the bin 
1 of God, he inſtanceth in charity, as the direct way to it; give alms, provide far ur 
N ſelves bags that wax not old, a treaſure in the heavens which faileth not. And elſenier 
our Saviour ſpeaks of this grace and virtue, as that which, above all others, vil 
make way for our admiſſion into heaven, Luke 16. 9. I ſay unto you, make to fur. 
ſelves friends of the mammon of unrighteouſneſs, that when ye fail, they may receiv qu 
(or ye may be received) into everlaſting habitations. And St. Paul calls it, Jaying up inſt 
for curſelves a good foundation; or (as the word may better be rendred in this pl) 
a good treaſure againſt the time to come, that we may lay hold on eternal life, 1 Tim. b ig 
St. James ſpeaks of it, as a main and moſt eſſential part of religion, and the gen 
evidence of a true and ſincere piety; Jam. 1. 27. Pure religion, and undefiled ben: 
God and the father, is this; to vifit the fatherleſs and widows in their affliction. F ina 
our Lord inſtanceth in this, as the very thing which will admit us into, or ſhut b 
out of heaven; by the performance whereof we ſhall be abſolved, and for the negled 
whereof we ſhall be condemned in the judgment of the great day, Matth. 25: 9 
that this part of righteouſneſs or religion, ought in a more eſpecial manner to be fe- 
garded by us; becauſe upon the performance or neglect of this duty, our eternal hap 
pineſs doth ſo much depend. ö 
The fourth and laſt thing only remains to be ſpoken to; which is, to ſer before 30 
the moſt proper and powerful motives and encouragements, to the minding of tho 
great intereſt-and concernment. But this will be the ſubject of another diſcourſe. N 
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crament, are of leſs account and value, than that which is the end. of all theſe, which l 


ſtead of finding acceptance with God, they are an abomination to him, and his foul han 
And ſo likewiſe the circumſtances of religion are leſs conſiderable than the ſubſtan. 


of leſs conſideration, than the ſubſtance of God's worſhip, and ought always to be (wh. Þ | 
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1 — Marrs. vi. 33. 


a But ſeek ye firſt the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs ; and all theſe 
: things ſhall be added unto you. 


HESE words, which I began to diſcourſe upon the laſt day, are a ſtrict charge 
; and command to all Chriſtians, to mind the bufineſs of religion in the firſt 

place, and to take all imaginable care to ſecure the happineſs of another life; 
But ſeek ye firſt the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs; and all theſe things 

ſhall be added unto you. In the handling of which argument, 

Firſt, I explained what is meant by the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs. 
Secondly, I ſhewed what is meant by ſeeking theſe; and what by ſeekrng them firſt. 

* Thirdly, I laid down ſome rules for our direction and furtherance in this great bu- 

> ſineſs. 

Il ſhall now proceed to repreſent to you, in the 

* Fourth and laſt place, ſome of the moſt proper and powerful arguments and encou- 

ragements, to engage us to the minding of this great intereſt and concernment: amongſt 

= which, I ſhall in the laſt place particularly conſider the encouragement here given in the 

text, Seek ye firſt the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs ; and all theſe things ſhall 

© be added unto you. 

Fit, My firſt argument ſhall be from the worth and excellency of the things we 

© ſeek, the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs; which are certainly the greateſt and beſt 

things we can ſeek. The kingdom of God, is the eternal ſalvation of our ſouls, ever- 

8 laſting life and happineſs in another world, which, to animate our endeavours, and to 

tempt our ambition the more, are ſet forth to us under the notion of a 4ingdom. And 

what will not men do to obtain that? what pains will they not take? what hazards 


u will chey not run? what difficulties will they not grapple with, to break through if they 
„can, to come to a kingdom? which when they have obtained, they are expoſed to as 
many, and commonly to more cares and fears, to greater difficulties and dangers in the 
Ir keeping, than they were for the getting of it: And yet all this men will do for a cor- 


* ruptible crown, for one of the petty kingdoms and principalities of this world, which 
are continually tottering, and ready to be overturned by open violence, or to be under- 
= mined by ſecret treachery, But the kingdom which I am ſpeaking of, and perſuading 
= you and myſelf to ſeek after, is not like the kingdoms of men, and of this world; it is 
Called zhe kingdom of God, to ſignifie to us the excellency and ſtability of it; as much 
beyond any of the kingdoms of this world, as the heavens are high above the earth, 
and as God is greater than man; 4 kingdom which cannot be ſhaken, a crown which 
91 fadeth not away, a ſcepter which cannot be wreſted from us. 
re- But to quit the metaphor, and ſpeak to the thing; the kingdom of God imports the 
ap- eternal ſalvation of our fouls; I ſay of our fouls, which both in reſpect of the dignity of 
| our nature, and their immortal duration, are infinitely more valuable than any of the 
you Þ periſhing things of this world, and ought to be much dearer to us. Other things are 
thö without us, they neither conſtitute our being, nor are eſſential to our happineſs; bur 
* our ſouls are ourſelves, and the loſs of them is our utter ruin and deſtruction. So that 
nothing is to be regarded by us with equal care and concernment, as the ſalvation of 
our immortal fouls; that is, that we may be reſcued from eternal miſery, and everlaſt- 
ingly happy in another world. And can we be at too much coſt and pains upon ſuch 
on a deſign, to eſcape ſo diſmal a condition, ſo dreadful a ruin, as that of body and ſoul to 
all eternity? Can any man be concerned enough to bring about ſo great a good to him- 
ſelf? or, can he purchaſe it too dear, whatever he give or part with for it? a good fo 
Vo I. II. K 2 | deſirable, 
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deſirable, and ſo durable, as our being happy for ever. When we purchaſe the things 
of this world, the riches and honours of it, at the expence of ſo much time, and care, and 


trouble, we pay dear for trifles and fancies; but eternal happineſs is a jewel of ſo in- 


eſtimable a price, that a wiſe merchant will have it at any rate, and el all that be 
hath to purchaſe it. | RE 3 

Of ſuch value is the kingdom of God; and next to it is righteouſneſs, which is the on- 
ly way and means whereby this kingdom is to be attained, and therefore to be ſought by 
us with the greateſt diligence and earneſtneſs: For that which is the only means to 2 
great and defirable end, and which alone can make us capable of that end, and Which in 
truth is a degree of it, is valuable next to the end, and almoſt equally with it; and ſuch 
is 71ghteouſneſs, in reſpect of the kingdom of God; it is the only means to it, It 1s that 
alone which qualifies us, and makes us capable of happineſs; nay, it is an eſſential in- 
gredient into it, and that which does in a great meaſure conſtitute the happineſs of hea» 
ven: for that temper of mind, that conformity and likeneſs o God, which holineſs and 
righteouſneſs brings us to, is the true foundation of our happineſs, and according to ihe 
| beſt apprehenſions we have now of it, is the very formal cauſe and eſſence of our blei- 
ſedneſs. So St. Fohn tells us, x Jobn 3. 2. It doth not yet appear what we ſhail be; 
but we know that when he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like him; that is, we do not now 
diſtinctly underſtand wherein the happineſs of the next life conſiſts, we are not able 
to frame a clear and perfect idea of it; but this we know in general, that it confilis in 
our likeneſs to God, in a conformity to the moral perfections of the divine nature, which 
are expreſt by the name of purity and holrneſs ; and therefore every one that hopes for 
the happineſs of heaven, muſt endeavour after holineſs ; every man that hath this hope 
in him, muſt purify himſelf, even as be is pure. 

So that the things which I am preſſing you to ſeek after, are moſt effectually recom- 
mended, by telling you what they are; fe kingdom of God is eternal life and happi- 
neſs, and his righteouſneſs is univerſal holineſs and goodneſs, without which no man is 
2 for this bleſſed ſtate. Now if there be any thing better than goodneſs, am 
thing more deſirable than a happineſs which hath no bounds, nor no end; do not mind 
them, nor look after them: But if there be not; then certainly theſe are worthy of the 
care and endeavour of our whole life. 

Secondly, Another conſideration that ſhould very much excite and quicken our endes 
vour and diligence in ſeeking theſe things, is the difficulty of obtaining them. This Icon. 
feſs, is no encouragement, but it is a very good motive and argument to whet our induſty 
in ſeeking theſe things, when we plainly ſee that they are not to be had upon other term 
And this conſideration our Saviour uſeth to quicken us to frive and to contend earneſty 
for eternal life, Matth. 7. 14. Becauſe ſtrait is the gate, and narrow is the way ulic 
leadeth to life, and few there be that find it: And Luke 13. 24. Strive to entr 
2 go oe ſtrait gate; for many, I ſay unto you, will ſeek to enter in, and ſhall ut 

e able. | | | 

Seeking here, in oppoſition to ffriving, is a faint and weak endeavour, which vil 
not carry us through this narrow and difficult paſſage; and this is the reaſon why mu- 
ny miſcarry, who make ſome attempts towards heaven; but they do not /trive, they do 
not put forth any vigorous endeavours to get thither, 

Now the difficulty of attaining eternal happineſs, ariſeth from the difficulty of the way 
and means to it; and it is therefore hard to attain the kingdom of God, becauſe it is hard 
to attain his righteouſneſs. As defirable as it is, it muſt be acknowledged very difficult 
for a man to raiſe himſelf to that temper and diſpoſition of mind, ſo to ſubdue his luſts, 
and govern his paſſions, to bridle his tongue, and order all the actions of his life, 451 
neceſſary to qualifie him for happineſs, and to make him fit to be admitted into 7b? 
kingdom of God. 

And this difficulty is chiefly in ourſelves, but greatly increaſed by temptation and op- 
poſition from wichour: Chiefly, I ſay, in our ſelves, from the ſtrong byaſs of our evil and 
corrupt inclinations, and the ſtrong power of vitious habits and cuſtoms, which when 
they are grown inveterate, do tyrannize over us, and make us perfect ſlaves, and lead us 
captive at their pleaſure; fo that our nature muſt be quite changed, and as the Apoſtle 
expreſſeth it, we muſt be renewed in the ſpirit of our minds, our ſouls muſt be new 
moulded and faſhioned, we muſt be, as it were, created, and born again, before we 
can enter into the kingdom of God. In this our Saviour is poſitive and peremptot), 
John 3. 33. Verily, verily, I ſay unto you, except a nan be born again, ht © * 
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fee the kingdom of God. This difficulty indeed is greateſt. at firſt, but it is conſiderable 
afterwards, till a thorough change be made, and new inclinations planted in us, and 
the contrary habits of grace and virtue be ſuper-induced. 

And that which encreaſeth the difficulty is outward temptation and oppoſition from 
the world, and the devil; which to withſtand and reſiſt, requires great courage and re- 
folution, great watchfulneſs and guard over ourſelves. Bur yet for our comfort, theſe 
difficulties are not inſuperable to that grace and aſſiſtance, which God is always ready 
to afford to us upon ſo good an occaſion, and to ſo good a purpole ; greater is he that 
is in you, than he that is in the world. And this, I am ſure, is matter of great encou- 
ragement to us, that though the difficulty of working out our ſalvation be great, yer if 
we do in good earneſt ſet about it, God is ready to aſſiſt and ſecond our ſincere endea- 
vours, to work in us both to will and to do of his own goodneſs, and ſo to prevent us with 
dis gracious favour, and to further us with his continual aid, that finally by his mercy 
we may obtain eternal life. * N 

Thirdly, Another powerful argument to care and diligence, 1s the fatal danger of miſ- 

carriage in a matter of ſo great concernment. We may do many things in religion, and 
take ſome pains to get to heaven, and yet fall ſhort of it. The rich young man in the 
> Goſpel, our Saviour tells us, was not far from the kingdom of God, and he broke with 
our Saviour only upon one point, he was too much addicted to the world, and loth to 
part with his great poſſeſſions, and diſtribute them in charity to the poor, and thereupon 
* he left our Saviour, and, for any thing we can find, never returned to him again, 
If the world govern and bear ſway in our hearts, if we mind earthly things firſt, and 
> make theſe our chief care and defign, the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs ſhall not 
be added unto us; if we will not mind them in the firſt place, they are too good to be 
cceſſaries. 

And if upon any one point we miſcarry, either out of love to the world, or affection 
to any other luſt or vice that we are loth to part withal, our miſcarriage is fatal, and 
the ruin which we bring upon ourſelves irreparable; for the ſoul once loſt, is loſt for 
ever. If we have neglected the opportunity of working out our own ſalvation, while 
we are in this world, it will never return into our power again, death will ſhur che 
2 door againſt us, and we ſhall never ſee the kingdom of God. 
= Fourthly, It is a mighty encouragement to us to conſider, that if we finccrely ſceꝶ the 
* kingdcm of God, and his righteoujneſs, there is not only a fair probability of obtaining 
them, bur all the ſecurity we can defire. Men may be in good earneſt for the things 
of this world, may love them with all their hearts and fouls (as we ſee too many do) 
and feek them with all their might and ſtrength, and yet after all, their endeavours 
may be ſhametully fruſtrated and diſappointed cf their end. There are many examples 
of this kind daily before our eyes, and yet men are not diſcouraged from ſecking theſe 
things. A fair probability, nay, almoſt a poſſibility of attaining them, is enough to a 
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worldly- minded man to drudge and toil for them. Why; the ſame affection, the ſame 
gill real, the fame unwearied endeavour to pleaſe God, and to ſave our fouls, would infal- 
n. libly bring us to heaven. It was a ſad but true ſaying of cardinal Wolſey, when he was 
% leaving the world, Had I been but as careful to pleaſe God, as I have been to ſerve 
* © my prince, he would not have forſaken me now in the time of my grey hairs,” 
gay * Nay, it is to be hoped, that leſs diligence and care about the concernments of our 
ard I fouls, and another life, than many men uſe about the things of this life, will ſecure 


uit our eternal happineſs, or elle it is to be feared, that but very few would be ſaved: And 
its, ©} Who would not place his induſtry and endeayour upon a deſign in which he is ſure not 
sis do miſcarry, if he do but heartily and in good earneſt purſue it? eſpecially when it will 
the be of infinite greater advantage to him, than any deſign he can propound to himſelf 
| for this world. If a man may be certainly happy for ever, upon the ſame, or eaſier 
terms, than he can ordinarily compaſs any of thoſe little deſigns which men propoſe to 
| themſelves in this world, who would not ſeek that which is moſt worthy the having, 

and which he is ſureſt to maintain. | 
Fifth y and Jaftly, The encouragement here in the text is not inconſiderable; that if 
we ſeek the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs, all theſe things ſhall be added unto us. 
This certainly is a very tempting conſideration; for who would not be glad to recon- 
eile the enjoyment of this world with the hopes of heaven and eternal happineſs? But 
men do not generally like our Saviour's method, they would ſeek the things of this 
world in the firſt place, and get to heaven at laſt; they would be content to ſeck the 
| one, 
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one, and have the other caſt in and conferred upon them, without their ſeeking. But 
this will not be granted, this way will not do. And yet our Saviour has gone as far ag 
one would think could in reaſon be defired ; he hath promiſed that if we will make 
religion, and the ſalvation of our ſouls, our firſt and chief care, that all the/e things hal} 
be added unto us. So that the deſign of going to heaven, and being happy for ever, is 
no ways inconſiſtent with a competent portion of the things of this life. Godlineſs (the 
Apoſtle tells us) hath the promiſe of this life, and of that which is to come. The bulineſ 
of religion, the practice of a holy and virtuous lite, is no hindrance to a man's thriving 
in his temporal eſtate; nay, in many reſpects it is apt to promote and advance it; by 
engaging us to diligence in our calling, and by deriving the bleſſing of God upon our 
| honeſt and lawful endeavours; by obliging us to the ſtrict and conſtant practice of truth, 
and juſtice, and fidelity in all our dealings and commerce, which are the beſt way to 
eſtabliſh a clear and ſolid reputation, and good eſteem among men, which is an unſpeał- 


s C 

able advantage in buſineſs, and, at the long run, one of the beſt and moſt laſting inſtru. e 
ments of proſperity and ſucceſs. = - 
Beſides, that religion frees a man from thoſe paſſions and vices, which do naturally e 
tend to diſſipate and ruin mens eſtates; as intemperance and lewdneſs, which are even a 
way chargeable vices, and do not only take men off from buſineſs, and render them t. 
unfit for it; but waſte their eſtates, and bring many other inconveniences upon their c 
perſons and families. Religion makes men meek, and peaceable, and ;oaffeptine n tl 


word and deed, which is a great ſecurity againſt chargeable ſuits and contentions, and ® n. 
all ſorts of injuries and affronts from othegs. Among all the beatitudes of our Saviour, |  w 
he only promiſeth temporal happineſs to meekneſs, bleſſed are the meek, for they ſhall # O 
inherit the earth. They who provoke and offend no body, are likely to be leaſt diſturbed Þ ar 
and diſquieted by others in their poſſeſſions and enjoyments; Who will harm you (faith o 
the Apoſtle, 1 Pet. 3. 13.) if ye be followers of that which is good? Some may beb m 
perverſe as to perſecute a man for his goodneſs; but it rarely happens; moſt men hat 
not only a kindneſs, but a veneration for true goodneſs. = th 
Huy all theſe ways religion naturally tends to the temporal proſperity of men, and ie 
promoting of their welfare and happineſs even in this world; beſides that the prov : 
dence of God is very peculiarly concerned for good men, and a ſpecial bleſſing attend 
them in all their undertakings. So that excepting the caſe of perſecution (which Gi Þ © 
will particularly conſider, and reward in another world) the religious and good mu, an 
who ſincerely ſeeks the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs, ſtands as fair, and is um of 
as good terms, for all the lawful enjoyments of this world, as he that makes it his -/ 
deſign to be rich and great in this world; nay, as to the neceſſaries of this life, ad: ven 
competency of outward things, he hath a much greater and better ſecurity from the- 
vidence and promiſe of God, than the men of the world have by all their care and pi] 
Beſides, that he hath this conſiderable advantage, by mingling theſe things only ase. © les 
ceſſaries, that if he miſs of them, he hath ſomething better to ſupport him in the wand | We 
them; being ſecure of a happineſs which this world can neither give nor take from hin. | thc 
But now the worldly man, if he be defeated in his deſigns, is of all men moſt miſerable, | M#tr: 
becauſe he hath nothing elſe to comfort him, nothing elſe to truſt to; he fails of hishops | of 
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as tothisworld, and hath done what in him lies to make his caſe deſperate as to the olle. to 
Upon all theſe conſiderations and encouragements, you ſee how reaſonable it is, thit Þ ul 
we ſhould make religion, and the concernment of another life, our great care and bul- eve 


neſs, And yet how are theſe neglected by the greateſt part of mankind! and by tie Par 
beſt of us (God knows) not minded as they ought, and as they deſerve! What can we | of 
ſay for ourſelves in excuſe of ſo intolerable a folly? There are two or three things which | tin 
=_y 5 pretend, if not in juſtification, yet in mitigation and excuſe of this great ma 
neglect. | 
Firſt, They pretend great difficulties and diſcouragements in the ways of religion | and 
This I have already acknowledged to be true, fo far as to awaken our care, and to wi" Þ Eve 
our induſtry; but by no means to make us deſpond and give over all care of ſo great! gra- 
concernment, becauſe of the difficulties it is attended withal, Men who have no mind 
to a thing, are apt to imagine great difficulties in the attaining of it, and to mag"! Þ the 
them in their fancies beyond reaſon. As the people of 1/-ae/, when they were to enter # hay 
into Canaan (which was the type of the kingdom of heaven) repreſented the inhabitants lery 
of the land, whom they were to conquer, more terrible than in truth they were; © care 


porting to one another, that the land was full of giants, and ſons of Anat, men of pio. 
digiou- 
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digious ſtature, and cities walled up to heaven. And this the wiſe man obſerves to be 
the perpetual excuſe of the ſlothful; when they have no mind to a thing, they * 
is a lion in the way; that 1s, they fancy to themſelves dangers and terrors which are 
not. Thus men who are averſe from religion, and have no mind to be at the trouble 
and pains to get to heaven, are apt to complain of the monſtrous and inſuperable diffi- 
culties of religion, and how hard it is for a man to mortity his luſts, and ſubdue his ap- 

etites, and govern his paſſions, and to do all thoſe things which are neceſſary to bring 
bim to heaven. Well ! it is acknowledged to be difficult, and is it not foto get an eſtate, 
and to riſe to any thing in this world? The true pains which men take about theſe 


> things, ſhew that they are difficult; only when men have a mind to a thing, and their 


heart is ſet upon it, they do not ſtand to complain of the difficulty, but buckle to ir, 
and grapple with it. : a 

Is religion difficult? And what is not ſo, that is good for any thing ? Is not the law a 
difficult and crabbed ſtudy ? Does it not require great labour, and perpetual drudging to 
excel in any kind of knowledge, to be maſter of any art or profeſſion? Ina word, isthere 
any thing in the world worthy the having, that is to be gotten without pains? And is 
eternal life and glory the only {light and inconſiderable thing, that is not worth our care 
and induſtry ? Is it fit that ſo great a good ſhould be expoſed to the faint and idle wiſhes, 
to the cheap and lazy endeavours of flothful men? For what reaſon? Nay, with what 
conſcience can he bid leſs for heaven and eternal life, than men are contented to give for 
the things of this world; things of no value in compariſon, not worthy the toiling for, 
not ſure to be attained by all our endeavours ; things which periſh in the uſing, and 
* which, when we have them, we arc liable to be deprived of by a thouſand accidents ? 
One fit of a fever may ſhatter our underſtandings, and confound all our knowledge, 
| and turn us into fools and ideots ; an inundation or a fire may ſweep away and devour 
our eſtates ; a ſucceſſion of calamities may in a few hours make the richef and greateſt 
man as poor as Job, and ſet him upon a dunghil. 

But be the difficulty what it will of attaining the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs, 
they are to be ſought at any rate ; becauſe they are ablolutely neceſſary, and we miſe- 
rable and undone if we have them not. And therefore not to diſſemble in the matter, 
the difficulties of religion are conſiderable ; but then they are much greater at firſt, and 

will every day abate and grow leſs, and the work by degrees will become eaſy, and 
turn into pleaſure and delight; a pleaſure ſo great, as none knows but he that hath it; 
and he that hath it, would not exchange it for all the ſenſual pleaſures and enjoyments 
of this warld. 

Secondly, Others pretend want of time for the minding of ſo great a work. And ' tis 
very true, that all perſons have nat equal leiſure for this purpoſe; ſome are much more 
ſtraitened than others, and more taken up with the neceſſary cares of this life: But God 
hath put no man upon this hard neceſſity, that for want of time he ſhall be forced to neg- 
lect his body and his health, his family and eſtate, to ſave his ſoul. And yer if any man 
were braught to this diſtreſs, it were well worth his while to ſecure his eternal ſalvation, 
though it were with the neglect and loſs of all other things. But thoſe who are moſt 
ſtrained for time, have ſo much as is abſolutely neceſſary : for there is a conſiderable part 
of religion which does not require time, but reſolution and care: Not to commit ſin, not 
to break the laws of God, not to be intemperate, fo make no provifion for the fleſh to 
Fulſil the luſts thereof, does not ſpend time, but faves it for better purpoſes ; ſo that 

every man hath time not to do that which he ought not to do: And for the poſtive 

part of religion, whether it conſiſts in the exerciſe of our minds, or in the external acts 
of religion: no man is ſo diſtreſſed, but he hath time to chink of heaven, and eternity; 
time to love God, to eſteem him, and delight in him above all things. And this a man 
may do very frequently, and very acceptably, while he is labouring and travelling about 

| His worldly affairs, while his hand is upon the plough, his heart may be with God; 
and while he converſeth here upon earth, his thoughts and affections may be in heaven. 
Every man hath time to pray to God every day, for his mercy and forgiveneſs, for his 
grace and aſſiſtance, for his preſervation and ſupport, and to thank him heartily for all 
his bleſſings and benefits. And a little time ſeriouſly employed in this kind, would have 
the ſame acceptance with God, as the more ſolemn and longer devotions of thoſe who 


ve more leiſure and opportunities for them. To be ſure, we have all of us time to 


ſerve God upon his own day, and toemploy it wholly in the exerciſes of piety, and the 
care and conſideration of our ſouls, v n Y | FEM 
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But this, when all is ſaid, is the caſe but of a very few; moſt of us have no colour for 
this complaint; non inopes temporis, ſed prodigi ſumus (as Seneca ſays) © we are not poor, © p 
« but ptodigal of our time, and laviſh it away profuſely upon folly and vanity,” Oui Hs 
vices and luſts, our pleaſures and diverſions, conſume and divert thoſe precious hours, 
which ſhould be employed to theſe better purpoſes; nay, many times time oppreſſeth yg 
and is a burthen to us, and lies upon our hands, and we know not how to get rid of it, 
and yet we chuſe rather to let it run waſte, than to beſtow it upon religion, and te 
care of our ſouls; inſomuch that I fear this will be the condition of many, that when © 
they were at a loſs what to do with their time, and knew not how to ſpend it, they | ” 
would not lay it out upon that which was beſt and moſt neceſſary; for this ſurely is te 
very beſt uſe that can be made of time, to prepare and provide for eternity. 
Thirdly, Others pretend it will be time enough to mind theſe things hereafter, Bt 
this (as bad excuſes ſeldom hang together, and agree with one another) directly contra. 6 
dicts the former pretence, which ſuppoſeth ſo much time neceſſary, and more than mam 
have to ſpare; and yet now they would make us believe that a very little time will ſuffice 
for this work, and that it may be done at any time, even juſt when we are going out 
this world. But this, of all other, is the ſtrangeſt interpretation of ſeeking the kingdon 
God, and his righteouſneſs firſt, to put it off to the very laſt. This ſurely is a great; 
error on the other hand, to think that the buſineſs of religion is ſo quickly to be (iſ: 
atched, and that the great work of our lives can be crowded into fo narrow a corner of 
it, that the time of ſickneſs and old-age, nay, the hour of death, well employed to this 
_ purpoſe, will be ſufficient. Alas! what can we then do that is good for any thing? that | 
can in reaſon be thought either acceptable to God, or available for ourſelves? Wen 7 
we have not ſenſe and underſtanding enough to diſpoſe of our temporal concernments 
and to make our wills, do we think we ſhall be fit to repent of the fins and miſcarriage; 
of our whole lives, and to make our peace with God? Every man muſt not expetu i — 
have Saul's fortune, who when he was wearied with ſeeking his father's aſſes, met wih 
a kingdom. We muſt not think when we are tired with purſuing the follies and vaniti 
of this world, to retire into heaven, and to ſit down with Abrabam, Iſaac, and Fai 
in the kingdom of heaven. | 
Our Saviour hath taken care to caution us againſt this deſperate folly, by a parable u 
this very purpoſe, of the fooli/h virgins, who having trifled away their time till th 
bridegroom was coming, and neglected to get oy! into their lamps (by which we aret 
underſtand all thoſe good preparations and diſpoſitions which are neceſſary to qualifyu 
for the kingdom of God) I ſay, having neglected their opportunity of getting this 
while they were looking after it too late, the door was ſhur againſt them; they thouyit 
to have repaired all at laſt, by borrowing of others, and ſupplying themſelves that my. 
And thus many deceive themſelves, hoping to be ſupplied out of another ſtore, wit 
they have no grace and goodneſs of their own ; out of the treaſure of the church, fon 
the redundant merit of the ſaints, and the works of ſupererogation; of which ſome be- 
lieve (I know not for what reaſon) that there is a great ſtock which the pope may diſpol 
of, to ſupply thoſe who have taken no care to get oy/ into their lamps. But I know not 
for what reaſon works of ſupererogation are ſuppoſed ; the wiſe virgins knew not of 
any merit they had to ſpare, it was 7he fooliſh virgins only that entertained this ſenſe 
conceit. I am ſure the parable inſinuates the quite contrary, that the beſt and holt 
perſons (which are repreſented by the w/e virgins) have nothing to ſpare for the ſupp! 
of others, who have been careleſs of their ſouls ; the fooliſb ſaid unto the wiſe, Hud, 
u of your oyl, for our lamps are gone out; but the wiſe. anſwered, ſaying, not ſo, . 
there be not enough for us and you, but go ye rather to them that ſell, and buy fan 
yourſelves. It ſeems they had no works of ſupererogation that they knew of, but the) 
do ironically ſend them to a market that was ſet up ſomewhere, and where theſe things 
were pretended to be ſold; but how they ſped the concluſion of the parable tells us, 
that whilſt they were running about in great haſte to make this purchaſe of che me- 
rits and good works of others, the bridegroom came, and the wiſe virgins that WF 
ready went in with him to the marriage, and the reſt were ſhut our. 
And there are thoſe likewiſe among ourſelves, who having been careleſs to qualify 
themſelves for the kingdom of God, hope to be ſupplied out of the infinite trealure 3 
Chriſt's merits : But this alſo is a vain hope. For though there be merit enough in the 
death and ſufferings of Chriſt to ſave mankind, yet no man can lay claim thereto, who 
does not perform the conditions of the Goſpel, Ochers 
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ink by ſending for the miniſter, when the phyſician hath given them over, 

to „ fach advice and direction, as will do their buſineſs as effectu- 

ally, as if they had minded religion all their lives long; and that a tew devout prayers 

aid over them when they are juſt embarking for another world, will, like a magical 
wind, immediately waft them over into the regions of bliſs and immortality. 

But let us not deceive ourſelves ; we may defer the buſineſs ſo long, till we ſhall ger 
nothing by our late application to God, and crying to him, Lord, Lord, open unto 
us. but that ſevere anſwer, Depart from me, ye workers of iniguity, I know ye not 
whence ye are, If we would not have this our doom, let us firſt ſeek the kingdom of 
Cad, and his righteouſneſs, that ſo having our fruit unto holineſs, our end may be ever- 


laſting life. 


— 
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Ps AL. cxix. 96. 


1 have ſeen an end of all perfection; but thy commandment is exceeding 
broad. 


than at this diſtance from the time and age in which it was written ,we can 
eafily underſtand : the main ſcope and deſign of it is very plain and obvious; 


1 1 HIS P/alm ſeems to have a great deal more of poetical number and skill in it, 


4 namely, to magnify the law of God, and the obſervation of its precepts, as 
chat wherein true religion doth mainly conſiſt. And indeed, if we attentively read and 
* conſider it, every part of this P/alm does with great variety of expreſſion, and yet very 
little difference of the ſenſe, deſcant upon the ſame ground, vis. the excellency and 
perfection of the law of God. And the words of the text ſeem to be as full and com- 
” prehenſive of the ſenſe and deſign of the whole Y/alm, as any one ſentence in it; I have 
* feen an end of all perfection; but thy commandment is exceeding broad. 

” * "Theſe words are variouſly rendered, and underſtood by interpreters, who yet in this 
© variety do very much conſpire and agree in the ſame ſenſe. The Chalgdee paraphraſe 
renders the words thus, I have ſeen an end of all things, about which I have employed my 
care; but thy commandment 1s very large. The Syriac verſion thus, I have ſeen an end 
of all regions and countries (that is, I have found the compaſs of this habitable world 
to be finite and limited) but thy commandment is of a vaſt extent, Others explain it 
thus, I have ſeen an end of all perfection, that is, of all the things of this world, which 
men value and eſteem at ſo high a rate; of all worldly wiſdom and knowledge, of 
wealth, and honour, and greatneſs, which do all periſh and paſs away; but thy law 
is eternal, and till abideth the ſame; or, as the ſcripture elſewhere expreſſeth it, the word 
of the Lord endureth for ever. | 

Thy law; that is, the rule of our duty natural and revealed; or, in a word, religion, 
which conſiſts in the knowledge and practice of the laws of God, is of greater per- 
fection, than all other things which are ſo highly valued in this world; for the per- 
fection of it is infinite, and of a vaſt influence and extent; it reacheth to the whole 
man, to the happineſs of body and ſoul; to our whole duration both in this world, and 
the next; of this life, and of that which is to come. And this will clearly appear, if 
we conſider the reaſonableneſs and the wiſdom of religion, which conſiſts in the know- 
ledge of God, and the keeping of his laws, 

Firſt, The reaſonableneſs of religion, which is able to give a very good account of 
itſelf, becauſe it ſettles the mind of man upon a firm baſis, and keeps it from rolling in per- 
petual uncertainty ; whereas atheiſm and infidelity wants a ſtable foundation, it centers 
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no where but in the denial of God and religion, and yet ſubſtitutes no principle 


ravel all things, to unſettle the mind of man, and to ſhake all the common notions and 


received principles of mankind it bends its whole force to pull down and to deſtroy, by: | 


lays no foundation to build any thing upon, in the ſtead of that which it pulls dow, 


It runs upon that great abſurdity which Ariſtotle (who was always thought x Prey 


maſter of reaſon) does every where decry, as a principle unworthy of a philoſopher. 5 


namely, a progreſs of cauſes in infinitum, and without end; that this was the cay 
that, and a third thing of that, and ſo on without end, which amounts to juſt noth 
and finally reſolves an infinite number of effects into no firſt cauſe ; than which nothin 
can be more unskilful and bungling, and leſs worthy of a philoſopher. But this 0 
not intend at preſent to inſiſt upon, having treated largely on the ſame ſubject Upon 


le of 


* Vide another * occaſion. I ſhall therefore proceed in the 


S-rm. J. 


of toe firſt 


Second place, to conſider the w0i/dom of religion. The fear of the Lord is Wiſdom, N 


19 fo faith the Pſalmiſt ; it is true wiſdom indeed, it is the beginning of wiſdom, caput 


the Au- 


thor. 


/afientie, the top and perfection of all wiſdom. Here true wiſdom begins, and Upon 


this foundation it is raiſed and carried on to perfection; and I ſhall in my followin KS 


diſcourſe endeavour to make out theſe 7wo things, 

Firſt, That true wiſdom begins and is founded in religion, in the fear of God, ay 
in the keeping of his commandments, N N 

Secondly, That this is the perfection of wiſdom; there is no wiſdom without this 
nor beyond it. 


Firſt. True wiſdom begins and is founded in religion, and the fear of God, and regui i 


to his laws. This is che firſt principle of wiſdom, and the foundation upon which the 
whole deſign of our happineſs is to be built. This is in the firſt place to be ſuppoſed, and 


to be taken into conſideration in all the deſigns and actions of men: this is to govern out 


whole life, and to have a main influence upon all the affairs and concernments of it. A; 
the firſt principle of humane ſociety, and that which is to run through the whole frame 
of it, is the publick good; this was always to be taken into conſideration, and to gin 
law to all laws and conſtitutions about it: ſo religion is the firſt principle of humane 
wiſdom, by which all our actions are to be conducted and governed; and all wiſdom, 
which does not begin here, and lay religion for its foundation, is prepoſterous, and be- 
gins at the wrong end; and is juſt as if in the forming of humane ſociety, every one i 
the ſettlement of the conſtitution, and the framing of laws, ſhould have an eye to hi 
own private and particular advantage, without regard to the publick good, whichi 
the great end of ſociety, and the rule and meaſure of government and laws, and in the 
laſt iflue and reſult of things, the only way to procure the ſettled welfare, and to ſecur 
the laſting intereſts of particular perſons, ſo far as that is conſiſtent with the public 
good. And it would be a very prepoſterous policy to go about to found humane ſocity 
upon any other terms, and would certainly end in miſchief and confuſion. 

And ſuch is all the wiſdom of men, in relation to their true happineſs, which dos 
not begin with religion, and lay its foundation there: which does not take into conſidet- 
ation God and his providence, and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after this 
life. All wiſdom which does not proceed upon a ſuppoſition of the truth and reality of 
theſe principles, will certainly end in ſhame and diſappointment, in miſery and ruin; 
becauſe it builds a houſe upon the ſand, which when it comes to be tried by ſtreſs of wea- 
ther, and aſſaulted by violent ſtorms, will undoubredly fall, and the fall of it will be great, 

And this error every man commits, who purſues happineſs by following his own in- 
clination, and gratifying his irregular defires, without any conſideration of God, and of 
the reſtraint which his laws have laid upon us, not for his own pleaſure, but for our good. 
For when all things are duly conſidered, and all accounts caft up, it will appear upon 
a juſt calculation of things, that all the reſtraints which the laws of God lay upon men, 
are highly reaſonable, and greatly for their benefit and advantage, and do not abridge 
us of any true pleaſure or happineſs ; but are wiſe and merciful proviſions of heaven, 
to prevent our harm and miſchief; ſo that we are not wiſe, if we act without regard to 
God, and his laws, and are not willing to be governed by him, who loves us better 
than we do our ſelves, and truly defigns our happineſs, and commands us nothing but 
what directly tends to it. For the laws of God are not arbitrary conſtitutions, and mere 
inſtances of ſovereign will and power; but wiſe rules and means to procure and advance 
our happineſs, 1 
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And in like manner, all that wiſdom which men uſe to compaſs their worldly deſigns, 


1 of riches and greatneſs, without conſideration of the providence of God, and dependance 


upon it for the ſucceſs of our affairs, is all perfect folly and miſtake. For though the de- 
ſign be never ſo well laid, and vigorouſly proſecuted, and no means which humane wiſ- 
dom can deviſe for the attaining of our end, have been omitted by us; yet if we leave 


£@ « 


God out of the account, we forget that which is principal, and fignifies more to the 


| ſucceſs of any deſign, than all other things put together. For if God favours our deſigns, 
che moſt improbable ſhall take effect; and if he blow upon them, the moſt likely ſhall 


miſcarry. Whenever he pleaſeth to interpoſe to croſs the counſels and deſigns of men, 
the race is not to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong; neither yet bread to the wife, 
nor riches to nen of underſtanding, nor favour to men of ill; but time and chance 
happens to all. | RI 1 bs 
So that it is great folly not to conſider the providence of God in all our deſigns and 
undertakings, not to implore his favour and bleſſing, without which nothing that we 


take in hand can proſper, That which is principal to any purpoſe, ought to be conſi- 


EZ dered in the firſt place, nothing being to be attempted either without, or againſt it. 


And ſuch is the providence of God in all humane affairs; it is more conſiderable to the 
promoting or hindering of any event, than all things in the world beſides; and therefore 


; all policy, which ſets aſide God and his providence, is vain; becauſe here is no wiſ- 
EZ dom, nor underſtanding, nor counſel againſt the Lord. 


So likewiſe all that wiſdom which only conſiders and regards this ſhort life, and the 


narrow concernments of it, and makes proviſion only for our welfare in this world; and 


therefore can only be tempted with the hopes of temporal advantages, and terrified only 


with the danger of temporal evils and ſufferings; but hath no ſenſe of an immortal ſpirit 


within us, no proſpect of a life after death, no conſideration of a happy or miſerable 
eternity, of rewards and puniſhments, infinitely greater than all the temptations and ter- 


| rors of time and ſenſe; I ſay, all this is a prepoſterous and pernicious wiſdom, and pro- 
ceeds upon a falſe ſuppoſition, and a quite contrary ſcheme of things to what really is; 


and conſequently our whole life, and all the deſigns and actions ot it, do run upon a 


s perpetual miſtake, and a falſe ſtating of our own caſe; and whatever we do purſuant to 
this miſtake is fooliſh and hurtful, and ſo far from conducing to our true intereſt, that 
it is all either beſides it, or contrary to it; becauſe we act upon a ſuppoſal only of this 
life, and a being only in this world, and that there is nothing either to be feared or ho- 


ped for beyond it; and being thus groſly miſtaken, we ſet our hearts only upon temporal 
things, and ſtudy our preſent ſecurity and ſatisfaction, and in all our counſels and actions 
are ſwayed only by the conſideration of temporal good and evil, of the preſent eaſe and 


| Pleaſure, the diſturbance and pain of our fleſhly and ſenſual parts; without any ſenſe of 


our own immortality, and of that everlaſting ſtate which remains for us in another world. 

But there is (my brethren) moſt certainly, there is another life after this; we are not 
beaſts, if we do not make ourſelves ſo; and if we die, we ſhall not die like them, nei- 
ther ſhall our laſt end be like theirs. For whatever we may think or wiſh, it ſhall not 


be in our power to extinguiſh our own beings when we have a mind to be rid of them, 


and to chuſe whether or no we ſhall live for ever. 

And if this be a falſe ſcheme of things which we have framed to ourſelves, and proceed 
upon (as undoubtedly it is) then our whole life is one great error, and a perpetual miſtake, 
and we are quite wrong in all that we deſign to do. Our wiſdom hath begun at the wrong 
end, and we have made a falſe calculation and account of things, and have put our caſe 
otherwiſe than it is ; and the farther we proceed upon this miſtake, our miſcarriage will be 
ſo much the more fatal in the iſſue. But if our wiſdom begin at the right end, and our 
caſe be truly ſtated, that God hath put into theſe frail and mortal bodies of ours, im- 
mortal ſpirits that ſhall live for ever; and hath ſent us into this world to ſojourn here 
for a little while, and to be diſciplined and trained up for eternity ; and that after a ſhort 
proof and tryal of our obedience, we ſhall be tranſlated into an everlaſting ſtate of un- 
ſpeakable happineſs or miſery, according as we have demeaned ourſelves in this world 
if we believe this to be truly our caſe, our intereſt is then plainly before us, and we ſee 
where our happineſs lies, and what remains for us to do, in order to the obtaining of 
It, and what we are to expect to ſuffer, if we do it not. | 

Now this foundation being laid, it is evident, that the beſt thing we can do for our- 
ſelves, is to provide for our future ſtate, and to ſecure the everlaſting happineſs of another 


| life. Andthe beſt way to do that, is to live in obedience to thoſe laws which our maker 
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and our ſovereign hath preſcribed to us; and according to which he will one day fen. 
tence us to eternal rewards or puniſhments. #; 2 
It is evident likewiſe, that all our ſenſual appetites and deſires are to be bounded; 


; . 


the rules of reaſon and virtue, which are the laws of God; and that no preſent eaſe any BY 


pleaſure, trouble and ſuffering, are to be conſidered and regarded by us, in competitioq ' 
with the things which are eternal; and that fin is of all other the greateſt evil, and moſt 
miſchievous to our main intereſt, and therefore with all poſſible care to be avoided, any 
that the favour of God is to be ſought, and the ſalvation of our ſouls to be provided fo, Þ* 
at any pains and expence whatſoever, and even with the hazard and loſs of our dear} Þ* 
intereſts in this world, yea and of life itſelf, ene 1 | 
And now if this matter hath been rightly ſtated, then religion, and the fear of God, BY 
is the firſt principle and foundation of true wiſdom, and that which we are to conſider, Þ 
and take al f „ 
does not begin here, is prepoſterous, and will prove foll in the ifſue, 25 
Secondly, As religion is the beginning of wiſdom, ſo it is the perfection of it, it is the 
higheſt point of wiſdom, in which we can be inſtructed, The fear of thei Lord (ſy 
Solomon, Prov. 15. 33.) is the inſtruction of wiſdom. A good underflanding 7 
Pſal. 111. 10.) have all they that do his commandments. The practice of religion j 
the perfection of wiſdom; and he underſtands himſelf beſt, who lives moſt accor. 
ing to the laws of God. And this I might ſhew, by inſtancing in particular virtues 
the practice whereof is much wiſer, and every way more for our intereſt, than the con- 
trary vices; but this is too large an argument to engage in, and thetefore I ſhall con. 
tent myſelf at preſent, briefly to ſhew, that the chief characters and properties of wil. 
dom do all meet in religion, and agree to it. mo - 
The firſt point of wiſdom is to underſtand our true intereſt, and to be right in our main 
end; and in this, religion will beſt inſtru and direct us. And if we be right in our main 
end, and true to the intereſt of it, we cannot miſcarry: But if a man miſtake in this, he 
errs fatally, and his whole life is vanity and folly. - 
Another property of wiſdom is to be ſteddy and vigorous in the proſecution of out 


ong with us in all the deſigns and actions of our lives, and all wiſdom which! 


main end; to oblige us hereto, religion gives us the moſt powerful arguments, the glu * 11 


rious happineſs, and the diſmal miſery of another world. tris e 

The next point of wiſdom is, to make all things ſtoop and become ſubſeryienc to out 
main end. And wherever religion bears ſway, it will make all other things ſubordinat 
to the ſalvation of our ſouls, and the intereſts of our everlaſting happinefs; as the me 
of this world make every thing to ſubmit and give way to their covetous, and ambi- 
tious, and ſenſual deſigns. | 3 | 

Another part of wiſdom is to conſider the future, and to look to the laſt end and ile 
of things. 1 is a common folly among men, to be ſo intent upon the preſent, as to hut 
little or no 5 to the future, to what will be hereafter. Men deſign and labour for 
this preſent lite, and their ſhort continuance here in this world, without taking into {- 
rious conſideration their main duration, and their eternal abode in another world. But 
religion gives us a clear proſpect of a life after death, and overlooks time, and makes 
eternity always preſent tous, and minds us of making timely proviſion and preparation tor 
it, It takes into conſideration our whole duration, and inſpires us with wiſdom, to look 
to the end of things, and to what will be hereafter, as well as to what is preſent. 

It is likewiſe a great property of wiſdom, to ſecure the main chance, and to run no 
Penang a pan: And this religion directs us to care of, becauſe the neglect of it will 
prove fatal. | 

Another mark of wiſdom is, to lay hold of opportunities, thoſe eſpecially, which, 
when they are once paſt, will never return again. There are ſome ſeaſons wherein great 
things may be done, which if they be let lip, are never to be retrieved. A wile man 
will lay hold of theſe, and improve them: and religion inculcates this principle of wil- 
dom upon us, that this life is the opportunity of doing great things for ourſelves, and 
of making ourſelves for ever; this very day and hour may, for ought we know, be the 
laſt and only opportunity of repentance, and making our peace with God: therefore 0 
day, whilſt it is called to day, let us ſet about this neceſſary work, left any of us be hard- 
ned through the deceitfulneſs of fin; to-morrow it may be too late to begin it, and the 
juſtice of God may cut us off whilſt we are wilfully delaying it; and the opportunities 
of ſaving our immortal ſouls, may vaniſh, and be for ever hid from our eyes. 
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xt property of wiſdom, is to foreſee dangers, and to take timely care to prevent 

Fas "The udn man (faith Solomon) foreſeeth the evil, and hideth himſelf ; that 

is. ſhelters and ſecures himſelf againſt it; uf the ſimple paſs on, and are puniſhed; 

that is, the evil overtakes them, and their folly is puniſhed in their fatal ruin, Now 

re 

- . T will tell you (ſays the wiſdom of God) whom ye ſhall fear ; fear him, who 
after be hath killed, can deftroy both body and ſoul in bell. | 

Again, another main point of wiſdom, is to do as little as we can to be repented of, 

* truſting rather to the wiſdom of prevention, than to that of remedy. Religion firſt teach- 

eth men innocency, and not to offend ; but in cafe we do (as in many things we offend 

* all) it then directs us to repentance, as the only remedy. But this certainly is folly, 

to fin in hopes of repentance, that is, firſt to make work for repentance, and then run 

the hazard of it; for we may certainly fin, but it is not certain that we ſhall repent. 

And if it were, yet it 1s great — to lay in before- hand, and to make work for trouble; 

7 


ne tu ſtultus homuncio es, qui malis veniam precari, quam non peccare, was a Wile ſay- 


ing of old Cato; thou art (ſays he) 4 filly man indeed, who chuſeſt rather to ask for- 
giveneſs, than not to offend. If a man have the beſt remedy in the world, he would not 
make himſelf ſick to try the virtue of it, and it is a known compariſon, and a very 
© fit one, that repentance is tabula poſt naufragium, a plank after ſhipwreck. But I am 
greatly afraid that thouſands of ſouls, who have truſted to it, have periſhed before they 
Z could get to land, with this plank in their arms. | 
Ih he laſt character of wiſdom I ſhall mention is, in all things to conſult the peace and 
ſatisfaction of our own minds, without which nothing elſe can make us happy; and this 
*Z obedience to the laws of God does naturally procure. Great peace have they (lays 
David) that love thy law, and nothing ſhall offend them. The work of . 
fſays the prophet, ſhall be peace, and the effect of righteouſneſs, quiet nei, and aſſu- 
rance for ever. The fear of God, and the keeping of his commandments, is the 
© beſt preſervative againſt the troubles of a guilty conſcience, and the terrifying appre- 
© henſions of a future judgment. And this is the great wiſdom of religion, that whoſoever 
© liveth according to the rules and precepts of it, prevents the chief cauſes of diſcontent, 
and lays the ſureſt foundation of a perpetual ſatisfaftion of mind, a jewel of ineſtimable 
price, which none knows but he that has it, and he that hath it, knows the value of it 
too well to part with ic for the pleaſures of fin, which are but for a ſeaſon, and which 
always prove 6:tterneſs in the end, and for the little {ſweetneſs which they yielded, leave 
a terrible ſting behind them. Sh N 
Thus I have briefly repreſented the regſonableneſi and wiſdom of religion. It is of in- 
finite perfection, and of a vaſt influence and extent, it reacheth to the whole man, the 
happineſs of ſoul and body; and to our whole duration, the happineſs of this world and 
the next; for godlineſs (that is, true religion and piety) hath the promiſe of this life, and 
4 that which is to come. | 


* 


N 


hut now where are the effects of true religion, in the full compaſs and extent of it, to 
be found? ſuch real effects as do in any meaſure bear a proportion to the power and per- 
y fection of their cauſe? for nothing certainly is more excellent and amiable in its dekni- 
n tion than true religion is; but alas! how imperfect is it in the ſubjet? I mean in us, 
= who ought to ſhew forth the power and perfection of it, in the practice and actions of 
our lives, the beſt demonſtration of the excellent frame and temper of our minds, 
"1 4 What a conflict and ſtruggling do the beſt men find between their inclination and 
their duty? how hard to reconcile our practice and our knowledge, and to make our 
lives agree with the reaſon of our minds, and the clear conviction of our conſciences? 
how difficult for a man in this dangerous and imperfect ſtate, to be in any meaſure 
either ſo wiſe or good as he ought? how rare is it for a man to be good-natured, gentle, 
and eaſy to be entreated, without being often betrayed into ſome weakneſs and ſinful 
| compliances, eſpecially in the bad company of our betters? how next to impoſſible is ir 
io be ſtrict and ſevere in our lives, without being ſour? to govern our lives with that 
| perpetual caution, and to maintain that evenneſs of temper, as nor to be ſometimes 
| pceviſh and paſſionate ? and when we are ſo, not to be apt to ſay wich Jonab, we do 
| well to be angry? | 
There are wo precepts in the New Teſtament, that ſeem to me to be the niceſt of 
all other, and hardeſt to be put in practice. One is that of our bleſſed Saviour, be w/e 
" ſerpents, and innocent as doves. How hard is it to hit upon the juſt temper of 
| wiſdom 


ateſt danger is from the greateſt power; even from him who is able to ing Fae) 
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wiſdom and innocency; to be wiſe, and hurt no body; to be innocent, without bein 
filly ? The other is, that of the Apoſtle, be angry and fin not, How difficult is this, 
never to be angry but upon juſt cauſe? and when the cauſe of our anger is juſt, not to 
be tranſported beyond due bounds, either as to the degree of our anger, or as to the du. 
ration and continuance of it; this is ſo very nice a matter, that one would be almoſt 


tempted to think that this were in effect a prohibition of anger in any caſe; be ye angry 


and ſin not; be ye ſo, if ye can without ſin. I believe whoſoever obſerves it, will fng 
that it is as eaſy to ſuppreſs this paſſion at any time, as to give way to it, without of. 
fending in one kind, or other. But to proceed, 

How hard a matter is it, to be much in company, and free in converſation, and not io 
be infected by it? to live in the midſt of a wicked world, and yet to keep ourſelves fre 
from the vices of it? to be temperate in the uſe of things 123 ſo as neither to injure 
our health, nor to loſe the uſe of our reaſon, nor to offend againſt conſcience? to faſt of. 
ten, without being conceited of it, and ver ri as it were with God for ſome great 
liberties in another kind; and without cenſuring thoſe who do not tie up themſelves tour 
ſtrict rules either of piety or abſtinence? when perhaps they have neither the ſame oppor. 
tunities of doing it, nor the ſame reaſon to do it that we have; nay, perhaps have a much 
better reaſon for not doing juſt as we do: for no man is to preſcribe to others his own 
private method, either of faſting, or of devotion, as if he were the rule, and his exam 
a kind of proclamation, enjoining all his neighbours the ſame days of faſting and prayer 
which he himſelf, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, thinks fit to obſerve. 

And then how hard is it to be chearful without being vain? and grave and ſerioy 
without being moroſe? to be uſeful and inſtructive to others in our converſation and 
diſcourſe, without aſſuming too much authority to ourſelves? which is not the belt and 
moſt effectual way of doing good to others; there being ſomething in the nature of man, 
which had rather take a hint and intimation from another, to adviſe himſelf, and woull 
rather chuſe to imitate the filent good example which they ſee in another, than ty 
have either his advice or his example impoſed upon them. 

How difficult is it to have a mind equal to every condition, and to be content wit 
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faction of his own mind; that is ſo happy as to know his duty, and to do it; as to have 
both the underſtanding and the will to do in all things as he ought ? 

After our beſt care, and all our pains and endeavours, the moſt of us will ſtill find a 
great many defects in our lives, and cannot but diſcern great and manifold imperfections 
in our very beſt duties and ſervices ; inſomuch that we ſhall be forced to make the ſame 
acknowledgement concerning them, which Solomon does concerning the imperfection 
of all things under the ſun; that which is crooked cannot be made ſtraight, and that 
which is wanting cannot be numbred. And when all 1s done, we have all of us reaſon 
to /ay, not only that we are unprofitable ſervants, having done nothing but what was 
our duty to do ; but have cauſe likewiſe, with great ſhame and confuſion of face, to 
acknowledge that we have been in many reſpects wicked and flothful ſervants, and ſo 

very far from having done what was our duty to do, that the greateſt part of the good 
* which the moſt of us have done, is the leaſt part of the good which we might and 
” ought to have done. 5 

4 The practice of religion, in all the parts and inſtances of our duty, is work more 
than enough for the beſt and greateſt mind, for the longeſt and beſt ordered life, the 
* commandment of God is exceeding broad; and an obedience in any good meaſure equal to 
the extent of it, extremely difficult. And after all, as the man in the Goſpel ſaid with 
tears to our Saviour, concerning the weakneſs of his own faith, Lord, I believe, help 
* thou my unbelief, Mark 9. 24. So the beſt of men may ſay, and ſay it with fears too, 
4 concerning every grace and virtue wherein they excel moſt, © Lord, I aſpire, I endeavour 
> © after it, be thou pleaſed to aſſiſt my weakneſs, and to help me by thy grace continu- 
= «ally to do better.” 

* The ſum of all is this, If we be careful to do our beſt, and make it the conſtant and 
© fincere endeavour of our lives to pleaſe God, and to keep his commandments, we ſhall 
be accepted of him: for God values this more than whole burnt-offerings and ſacrifices, 
more than thouſands of rams, and ten thouſands 4 rivers of oyl ; becauſe. this is an eſſen- 
tial part of religion, 7 love God with all our hearts, and minds, and ſtrength, and to 
love our neighbours as ourſelves. The duties comprehended in theſe two great com- 


mandments, ſincerely practiſed by us (though with a great deal of imperfection) will 
certainly be acceptable in the fight of God, in and through the merits and mediation 
of Jeſus Chriſt: the righteous. Bleſſed are they (ſaith St. Fohbn very plainly, in the 
ai $ oncluſion of that obſcure book of his Revelation) Bleſſed are they that do his com- 
un mandments, that they may have right to the tree of life, Rev. 22. 14. 

I ſpeak now to a great many who are at the upper end of the world, and command 
ih all the pleaſures and enjoyments of it; but the time is coming, and (whether we think 


of it or not) is very near at hand, when we ſhall ſee an end of all perfection, and of 
gall that is deſirable upon earth, and upon which men are apt to value themſelves ſo 

uch in this world ; and then nothing but religion, and the conſcience of having done 
our duty to God and man, will ſtand us in ſtead, and yield true comfort to us. When 

e are going to leave the world, how ſhall we then with that we had made religion the 
— buſineſs of our lives; and in the day of God's grace and mercy, had exerciſed repen- 
tance, and made our peace with God, and prepared ourſelves for another world ; that after 


eu | 

5 dur departure hence, we might bs admitted into he preſence of God, where is fulneſs of 
"ld ey, and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for evermore ? 

-hoſ Let no man therefore, of what rank or, condition ſoever he be in this world, think 
pn imſelf too great to be good, and too wiſe to be religious, and to take care of his im- 


mortal ſoul, and his everlaſting happineſs in another world; ſince nothing but this will 
ot u N approve itſelf to be true wiſdom at the laſt. All other things will have an end with this 
and life; but religion and the fear of God is of a vaſt extent, and hath an influence upon our 
unce whole duration, and, after the courſe of this life is ended, will put us into the ſecure 
acli- poſſeſſion of a happineſs which ſhall never have an end. 
un- 1 will conclude this whole diſcourſe with thoſe words of our bleſſed Saviour, If ye 
Know theſe things, happy are ye if ye do them. Which thou, who art the eternal Spring 
ves, Nef truth and goodneſs, grant that we may all know and do in this our day, for thy 
a and N Mercies ſake in TFeſus Chriſt ; to whom with the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt, be all 
ite Een and glory, dominion and power, now and for ever, Amen. 
) al | 
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S ER MON XIIII. 
The Nature and Influence of the Promiſes of the 
Goſpel. 


2 PETER i. 4. 


IVhereby are given unto us exceeding great and precious Promiſes ; thu 
by theſe ye might be partakers of the Divine nature. 
H E connexion of theſe words with the former is ſomewhat obſcure, but 
ſeems to be this. The Apoſtle had in the verſe before ſaid, that the diviy 
power of Chrift hath by the knowledge of the Goſpel given us all things th 
pertain to life and godlineſs ; that is, by the knowledge of the Goſpel we 
are furniſhed with all advantages which conduce to make men happy in the next lit, 
and religious in this ; and then it follows, whereby are given unto us exceeding great aul 
precious promiſes. Whereby ; this ſeems to refer to the whole of the foregoing verle; x 
if it had been ſaid, © Chriſt by the Goſpel hath given to us all things that conduce u 
e our future happineſs; and in order thereto, all things which tend to make men holy 
« and good.” Or elſe life and goodneſs are, by a Hebraiſm frequent in the New Teſta- 


ment, put for a godly life. And then among all thoſe things which conduce to a godl i 


life, the Apoſtle inſtanceth in the promiſes of the Goſpel, which do ſo directiy tendi 
make men partakers of a divine nature. 

In the handling of theſe words, I ſhall, 

Firſt, Conſider the promiſes here ſpoken of; whereby are given unto us exctuli 
great and precious promiſes. 


_ Secondly, The influences which theſe promiſes ought to have upon us; that by ti 


ye might be made partakers of a divine nature. 
Firſt, We will conſider the promiſes, which are here ſpoken of; whereby are gin 


unto us exceeding great and precious promiſes. And becauſe the chief promiſes of tt 


Goſpel are here intended, I thall take occaſion from this text to handle the dodtrinof 
the promiſes, which is frequently diſcourſed of in divinity, but not always ſo clarly 
ſtated. And to this purpoſe, it will be proper to take into conſideration theſe four thing. 


I. What the promiſes are which are here ſpoken of; whereby are given uu 1 


promiſes, | 


II. Why they are ſaid to be ſo great and precious z exceeding great and pre 


romiſes. 
III. We will conſider the tenor of theſe promiſes. 
IV. When men are ſaid to have a right to them, ſo as they might apply them to them 
ſelves. Theſe four heads will comprehend what J have to ſay upon this argument. 
I. What the promiſes are which the Apoſtle here ſpeaks of; whereby are given until 
romiſes. And, no doubt, the Apoſtle here intends thoſe great and excellent promile 


which Chriſt hath made to us in the Goſpel. So that to ſatisfy ourſelves in this eu 


quiry, we need only to conſider what are the principal promiſes of the Goſpel. No 


the great promiſes of the Goſpel are theſe three. 


1. The promiſe of the free pardon and forgiveneſs of our ſins, upon our faithand re- 


pentance. | ; 
2. The promiſe of God's grace and holy ſpirit to aſſiſt our obedience. 
3. The promiſe of eternal life to reward it. 


1. The promiſe of pardon and forgiveneſs of our fins, upon our faith and rep : 
tance. The Goſpel hath made full and clear promiſes to this purpoſe ; that if we belie 


the Goſpel, and will forſake our fins, and amend our wicked lives, all that is paſt ſhall 
forgiven us, and that Chriſt died for this end, to obtain for us remiſſion of fins in his blooi 
The light of nature, upon conſideration of the mercy and goodneſs of God, gave mes 
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good hopes, that upon their repentance God would forgive their fins, and turn away 
his wrath from them. But mankind was doubtful of this, and therefore they uſed expi- 
atory ſacrifices to appeaſe the offended Deity. The Jewiſb religion allowed of no expi- 
ation, but for legal impurities, and involuntary tranſgreſſions, ſuch as proceeded from 
* jgnorance and inadvertency ; but not for /ins of preſumption, and ſuch as were committed 
> woith an high hand. If men ſinned wilfully, there was no ſacrifice appointed by the law 
for ſuch ſins. But the grace of the Goſpel juſtifies us from the greateſt fins, upon our 
faith and ſincere repentance. So St. Paul tells the Jeus, Acts 13. 38, 39. Be it known 
unto you therefore, men and brethren, that through this man is preached unto you the for- 
giveneſs of fins : And by him all that believe are juſtified from all things, from which ye 
could not be juſtified by the law of Moſes. There was no general promiſe of pardon, nor 
way of expiation under.the law; perfect remiſſion of fins is clearly revealed, and aſ- 
* certained to us only by the Goſpel. 
2. Another great promiſe of the Goſpel is the promiſe of God's grace, and Holy Spi- 
lit to aſſiſt our obedience. Our bleſſed Saviour hath promiſed, that our heavenly Father 
= will give his Holy Spirit to them that ast him. Tis true indeed, there was a peculiar pro- 
miſe of the Holy Ghoſt to the Apoſtles and Chriſtians of the firſt ages, which is not 
nov to be expected; namely, an extraordinary and miraculous power, whereby they were 
qualified to publiſh the Goſpel to the world, and to give confirmation to it. But now 
that the chriſtian religion is propagated and ſettled in the world, the great end and uſe 
of theſe miraculous gifts is ceaſed: But yet the Spirit of God doth ſtill concur with the 
© Goſpel, and work upon the minds of men, to excite and aſſiſt them to that which is good. 
And though this operation be very ſecret, ſo as we cannot give an account of the man- 
ner of it, yet the effects of it are very ſenſible, and this influence of God's Holy Spirit is 
\ 
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common to all Chriſtians in all ages of the world. This propoſition is univerſally true, 
and in all ages and times; F any man hath not the Spirit of Chriſt, be is none of his. 
It muſt be acknowledged, that the Spirit doth not now work upon men in that ſudden 
and ſenſible manner, as it did in the firſt times of chriſtianity: becauſe then men were 
ſtrongly poſſeſs d with the prejudices of other religions, which they had been brought up 
in; and therefore as more outward means of conviction were then neceſſary, ſo likewiſe a 
more powerful internal operation of the Spirit of God upon the minds of men, to concur 
and bear down thoſe prejudices, and to ſubdue them to the obedience of faith. But now 
the principles of religion and goodneſs are more gradually inſtilled into the minds of men, 
by the gentle degrees of pious inſtruction and education; and with theſe means the Spi- 


rit of God concurs in a more humane way, which is more ſuited and accommodated to 
of our reaſon, and offers leſs violence to the nature of men. So that this promiſe of God's 
ly Holy Spirit is now made good to us, as the neceſſity and circumſtances of our preſent 
. ſtate do require. God does not uſe ſuch extraordinary means for the producing of thoſe 


effects, which may be accompliſhed in a more ordinary way. The aſſiſtance of God's 
Holy Spirit is ſtill neceſſary to men, to incline and enable them to that which is good; 
n but not in that manner and degree that it was neceſſary at firſt: Becauſe the prejudices 
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againſt chriſtianity are not now ſo great, and many of thoſe advantages which were ne- 
ceſſarily wanting at firſt, are now ſupplied in an ordinary way; and therefore it is not 
en. reaſonable now to expect the ſame extraordinary operation of the Spirit of God upon 
| the minds of men, which we read of in the firſt beginning of chriſtianity. 
tu 3. There is likewiſe the promiſe of eternal life to reward and crown our obedience. 
nis And this the ſcripture ſpeaks of as the great promiſe of the Goſpel, 1 John 2. 25. This 
e 25 the promiſe which he hath promiſed us, even eternal life, And upon this account, the 


Now new covenant of the Goſpel is preferred before the old covenant of the law, becauſe 
it is eſtabliſhed upon better promiſes. All the ſpecial and particular promiſes of the law i 
"| were of temporal good things, and theſe were the great encouragements that were given j 
to obedience, under that imper ſect diſpenſation: But now godlineſs hath not only the pro- , 
* muſe of the life that now is, but of that which is to come; as the Apoſtle tells us; 1 Tim. 4. i 
8. The Goſpel hath clearly revealed to us a happy ſtate of immortality after this life, f 
of which men had but very obſcure and doubtful apprehenſions. So the Apoſtle tells 1 
us; Tim. I. 10. That it is now made manifeſt, by the appearance of our Saviour Teſus 
| Chriſt, abo hath aboliſhed death, and hath brought life and immortality to light, through 
ie Goſpel. Holy men had good hopes of it before; but they had no ſure, diſtinct ap- 
prehenſions of it, no ſuch full aſſurance concerning it, no ſuch clear and expreſs pro- 
8 of He the Goſpel hath giveg us. 
0 I. II. 
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Thus you ſee what thoſe great promiſes are which the Goſpel hath given us, namely 
the promiſe of the free pardon and forgiveneſs of our ſins, upon our faith and repen- 
tance ; the promiſe of God's grace and Holy Spirit to aſſiſt our obedience, and the 

romiſe of eternal life and happineſs to reward it. Theſe are the 7bree eminent promiſe; 
of the Goſpel, and in all probability thoſe which the Apoſtle here calls great and preci. 
ous promiſes; which brings me to the | 

IIa Thing which I propounded to conſider, namely, why they are ſaid to be exceeg. 
ing great and precious, 2. HDD,,va % Tipe ereſytruara, the greateſt and the moſt valuah}, 
promiſes. And to ſatisfy us that they are ſuch, the very conſideration of the bleſſing; 
and benefits that they carry in them will be ſufficient: If we conſider the condition 
that mankind was in, when God was pleaſed to make theſe gracious declarations toy 
we ſhall ſee great reaſon to ſet a high value upon every one of theſe promiſes. Man. 
kind was extremely degenerated, all fleſh had corrupted its ways, and the whole url 
was guilty before God, and liable to all that miſery which the ſinner had reaſon to ap- 
prehend from the incenſed juſtice of the Almighty. We had forfeited that happinek 
to which our immortal nature was deſigned, and, which made our condition more fad 
we were without ſtrength to recover ourſelves out of it, by our repentance for wha 
was paſt (if God would have accepted of it) and by our future obedience, Now the 
promiſes of the Goſpel offer relief to us in all theſe reſpects, and thereby obviate al 
the difficulties and diſcouragements which mankind lay under. 

The gracious promiſe of pardon frees us from guilt, and ſecures us from the terrible 
wrath of God, which our guilty conſciences did ſo much dread ; and without this 
promiſe, mankind would have been under the greateſt doubts and diſcouragements. For 
when men are afraid their fins are greater than will be forgiven them, they are apt to 
fall into deſpair, and deſpair is an effectual bar to repentance; for when men think 
their condition is deſperate, they care not what they do. 

And the promiſe of God's grace and Holy Spirit, to aſſiſt and enable us to do our 
duty, does fully anſwer all the diſcouragements and objections from our own weakne 
and the power of temptation. We may do all things through Chriſt ſtrengthening us; al 
how weak ſoever we are of ourſelves, we are ſtrong in the Lord, and in the power if ti 
might. If God be for us, who, or what can ſtand againſt us? The devil is a very poy: 
erful enemy, and much too ſtrong for fleſh and blood to encounter in its own ſtrength 
but there is another principle in the world, which is mightier and more powerful tha 
he, the Holy Spirit of God, who is always ready to help, when we do nor repulſe al 
refuſe his aſſiſtance ; Greater is he that is in you, than he that is in the world, ſays i 
Apoſtle, 1 Jobn 4. 4. The Spirit of God dwells in all thoſe who are willing to admit 
him, and is ever ready to aſſiſt thoſe who comply with his bleſſed motions, and do u- 
gorouſly put forth their own endeavours, 

And then the promiſe of eternal life, hat anſwers all thedifficulties of our obedience, 
and ſets us above any thing that the world can threaten us withal, for our conſtancy! 


God, and his truth. A wiſe man will be content to ſuffer any thing, or to quit any thing | 


upon terms of far greater advantage: And what greater conſideration can be offered to 
encourage our conſtancy and obedience, than an eternity of happineſs? So that the 
Apoſtle had reaſon to call theſe exceeding great and valuable promiſes ; fo valuable, that 
if any one of them had been wanting, our redemption and recovery had either bee 
abſolutely impoſſible, or extremely difficult. I proceed to the 
III! Thing I propounded, which was to conſider the tenour of theſe promiſes; that 
is, whether God hath made them abſolutely to us, without requiring any thing to be 
done on our part, or upon certain terms and conditions to be performed by us. That 
God may (if he pleaſe) make an abſolute promiſe of any bleſſing or benefit to us, there 
is no doubt; and that God's grace does prevent many, and is beforehand with them, 
is as little to be doubted: the Spirit of God goes along with the Goſpel, moving and 
inclining men to yield obedience to it, many times before any inclination and diſpo- 
ſition thereto on their parts. But as to this promiſe of God's grace and Holy Spirit, the 
great queſtion 1s not about the firſt motion of it, but the continuance of this afliſtance, 
and the increaſe of it; and this, I think, may ſafely be affirmed, is promiſed only con- 
ditionally, as alſo the pardon of ſin, and eternal life. And concerning each of theſe, 
the matter may quickly be decided, by plain texts of ſcripture. 
Concerning the promiſe of the grace and aſſiſtance of God's Holy Spirit, the ſcriptute 
takes notice of #79 conditions. Fitſt, that we beg it earneſtly of God: And this our 
Saviour 
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Cy xpreſſeth by asking, ſeeking, and knocking, which ſignifies the importunit 

f 5755 rus; Or „ 28 — will give bis Holy Spirit to them that vb xe, 
* jt. And then, ſecondly, That we improve and make uſe of the grace which God af- 
* fords us; To him that hath, ſhall be given, and from him that hath not, ſhall be taken 
* away even that which he ſeems to have. That is (as appears plainly from the ſcope of 
the parable) to him that uſeth that grace, and thoſe advantages which God affords 
him, more ſhall be given; but from him that makes no uſe of them, and therefore is 
zs if he had them not, ſhall be taken away that which he but ſeems to have, be- 
* cauſe he makes no uſe of it. 


Concerning the pardon of fins; the ſcripture plainly ſuſpends that upon the gene- 


ral condition of repentance, and the change of our lives; Repent, that your fins may 
be forgiven you: and upon the condition of our forgiving others; 1f ye forgive men 

* their treſpaſſes, then will your heavenly father alſo forgive you; but if you forgive not 
men their treſpaſſes, neither will your father forgive your treſpaſſes, ſays our Saviour, 
Mattb. 6. 14. 15. 


And then the promiſe of eternal life, is every where in ſcripture ſuſpended upon the 


> condition of faith and repentance, and perſeverance in well doing. He that believes 
* (fays our Saviour) ſhall be ſaved, which indeed implies the whole condition of the 
| Goſpel. He that believes, that is, he that effectually aſſents to the doctrine of Chriſt, 
and is ſo perſuaded of the truth of it, as to live according to it, Mall be ſaved. But if 
* obedience were not included in the ſcripture notion of faith, yet the ſcripture elſe- 
* where expreſly makes it the condition of our eternal ſalvation. Heb. 5. 9. Chriſt is 
there ſaid to be the author of eternal ſalvation to them that obey him; thereby implying 
that none ſhall be ſaved by Chriſt, but thole that obey the Goſpel. Heb. 12. 14. Fol- 
* llow holineſs, without which no man ſhall ſee the Lord. Rom. 2. 7, 8, 9. To them who by 


patient continuance in well doing ſeek for glory, and honour, and immortality, God will 
give eternal life; but to them that are contentious, and obey not the truth (that is, the 


5 Goſpel) but obey unrighteouſneſs, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguiſh upon 
7 every ſoul of man that doeth evil. 


I cannot well imagine what can reaſonably be anſwered to ſuch plain texts; but I 


will tell you what is commonly anſwered ; namely, That God gives the condition 
which he requires; and therefore tho' theſe 
in truth they are abſolute ; becauſe he that Ae a promiſe to another, upon a condition 
which he will alſo perform, doth in effect make an abſolute promiſe. As if a man pro- 
miſed another ſuch an eſtate, upon condition he pay ſuch a ſum for it, and does promiſe 


withal to furniſh him with that ſum, this in effect amounts to an abſolute promiſe of 
the eſtate. 


romiſes run into a conditional form, yet 


And this is very well argued, if the caſe were thus. But God hach no where promiſed 


to work the condition in us, without the concurrence of our own endeavours. God 
map, and oftentimes doth, prevent men by his grace; but he hath no where promiſed to 


give his Holy Spirit, but to them that ask it of him. And he hath no where promiſed 


to continue his grace and aſſiſtance to us, unleſs we will uſe our ſincere endeavours; 
| Nay, in caſe we do not, he hath threatned to take away his grace and aſſiſtance from us. 
And if this be ſo, then the promiſes of the Goſpel do not only ſeem to be conditional, 
but are really ſo. And it is a wonder that any man ſhould doubt of this, who conſiders 
| how frequently in the New Teſtament the Goſpel is . to us under the no- 


tion of a covenant, ſuch a covenant in the very nature of it doth imply a mutual obli- 
gation between the parties that enter into it. But if the Goſpel contain only bleſſings 
which are promiſed on God's part, without any thing required to be done and per form- 
ed on our part, in order to the obtaining of thoſe bleſſings, then the Goſpel is nothing 
elſe but a promiſe, or deed of gift, making over certain benefits and bleſſings to us; but 
can 1n no propriety of language in the world be called a covenant : Bur if there be ſome 
things required on our part, in order to our being made partakers of the promiſes which 
God hath made to us (as the ſcripture every where tells us there is) then the promiſes 
are plainly conditional. To inſtance in the promiſe of forgiveneſs of ſins; repent, that 
your fins may be blotted out; that is, upon this condition that ye repent of your ſins, they 
ſhall be forgiven; and not otherwiſe. Can there be any plainer condition in the world, 
than this in thoſe words of our Saviour? If ye forgive men their treſpaſſes, your hea- 


venly father will alſo forgive your treſpaſſes ; but if ye forgive not men their tre/- 
| Paſſes, neither will your heavenly father forgive ps treſpaſſes, 
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This is ſo far from being any prejudice to the freeneſs of God's grace, who is infinitely 
gracious in offering ſuch great bleſſings to us upon any condition that we can perform 
that it were one of the abſurdeſt things in the world to imagine that God ſhould grant 
to men {orgiveneſs of fins, and eternal life, let them behave themſelves as they will, 


IV. Thc laſt thing I propoſed for the explaining of this doctrine of the promiſes of | 


God, was to conſider when men may be ſaid to have a right to theſe promiſes, ſo ag 10 
be able upon good grounds to apply them to themſelves: And the anſwer to this is ye 
plain and eaſy ; namely, when they find the conditions of theſe promiſes in theraſelye,, 
and not till then. 

When a man hath truly repented of his fins fo as to forſake them, and lead a ney 
life; and when he does from Fins heart forgive thoſe that have offended bim, and hath 
laid down all animoſity againſt them, and thoughts of revenge; hen hath he a right 
the promiſe of pardon and for giveneſs, and may apply to himſeiſ in particular what the 
ſcripture faith in general, that Gd will blat out all his tranſgr-ſſions, aud reimen 
his iniquities n3 more, When a man doth conſtandly and earneſtly implore te : 
of God's Holy Spirit, and is ready to yield to the motions of it, and does ful 
make uſe of chat ſtrength and aſſiſtance which God affords him, then he may expect 
the continuance of his grace, and further degrees of it. When a man makes it the con- 
{tant and ſincere endeavour of his life, to pleaſe God, and t walk in ail the ordinances 
and commandments of the Lord blameleſs, and is effettually taught by the grace of Cod 
to deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and to live ſoberly, and righteoufly, and godiy in 
this preſent world, then he may with comfort and joy wait for the bleſſed bog, and 
the glorious appearance of the great God, and our Savicur Jeſus Chi; chen he may 
with Confidence depend upon God, in ſure and certain hope of that eternal life, 
which God, that cannot lie, hath promiſed. When he can ſay with St. Paul, I have fought 
a good fight, I have finiſhed my courſe, I have kept the faith, then he may like- 
wiſe triumph, as he did, henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of rigbteuſ- 
neſs, which God the righteous judge ſhall give me in that day. 

Upon theſe terms, and in theſe caſes, men may upon good grounds apply to then- 
ſelycs theſe exceeding great and precious promiſes of the Goſpel; and ſo Bo as any man 
is doubtful and uncertain of the performance of the conditions which the Goſpel te- 
quires, ſo far he muſt neceſſarily queſtion his right and title to the bleſſings promiſed, 
And if any man think this doctrine too uncomfortable, and be willing to reje& it upn 
this account, I ſhall only ſay this, that men may cheat themſelves, if they pleaſe, bu 
moſt certainly they will never find any true and ſolid comfort in any other. This 13 
plain and ſenſible account of a man's confidence and good hopes in the promiſed 
God; but for a man to apply any promiſe to himſelf, before he finds the condition in 
himſelf, is not faith, but either fancy or preſumption. | 

And therefore it is a very prepoſterous courſe which many take, to adviſe and - 
hort men, with ſo much earneſtneſs, to apply the promiſes of God to themſelves, and 
to tell them that they are guilty of great unbelief in not doing it. That which is pro- 
per to exhort men to, is to endeavour to perform the condition upon which God hath 
promiſed any bleſſing to us; and when men find the condition in themſelves, they will 
withour any great perſuaſion take comfort from the promiſe, and apply it to them- 
ſelves; but till they diſcern the condition in themſelves, it is impoſſible for a man that 
underſtands himſelf, to apply the promiſe to himſelf; for till the condition be per- 
formed, he hath no more 99 4 to the promiſe, than if ſuch a promiſe had never been 
made. And tis ſo far from being a ſin in ſuch a man, to doubt of the benefit of ſuch 
a promiſe, that it is his duty to do ſo; and no man that underſtands himſelf, and the 
promiſes of God, can poſſibly do otherwiſe. | 


Therefore tis a vain and groundleſs trouble which perplexeth many people, that they 


cannot Ab the promiſes of God to themſelves, whereas the true ground of their 


:rouble ſhould be this, that they have not been careful to perform the condition of choſe 
promiſes which they would apply to themſelyes; the other is an endleſs trouble; let 
them but look to the condition, and the promiſe will apply itſelf. I ſpeak all this on pvr- 
poſe ro free men from thoſe perplexities wherewith many have entangled themſelves, by 
falſe apprehenſions of the promiſes of God, either as if they were not made to us upon 


certain conditions to be performed by us, or as if any man could comfortably apply them 


to himſelf, before he hath performed thoſe conditions upon which God hath made 


ſuch pr omiſes. For if men wall believe that which 18 not true, or expect things upon ſuch 
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ſome have blaſphemouſly affirmed 


to be Godded with God, and Chrifted with Chriſt. In this ſenſe it is impoſſible for 
us to partake of the divine nature; for this would be for men to become Gods, and to 
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terms as they are not to be had, they may trouble themſelves eternally, and all the 
world cannot help 1t. 

I have now done with the firſt thing I propounded to ſpeak to, namely, the pro- 
miſes which are here ſpoken of. The ſecond thing (vis. ) what influence theſe pro- 
miſes ought to have upon us, that by them we may be made partakers of the divine 
nature, I thall reſerve to another opportunity. 
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'The Nature and Influence of the Promiſes of the 


Goſpel. 


F 2 PETER i. 4. 


Whereby are given unto us exceeding great and precious promiſes ; the! 
| by theſe ye might be partakers of the divine nature. 
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Made entrance into theſe words the laſt day, in the hihdling whereof I propo/c«! 
to do theſe 7ws things; 


Firfl, To conſider the promiſes here ſpoken of; whereby are given unte 


exceeding great and precious promtſes. 
Secondly, The influence which theſe promiſes ought to have upon us; that by theſe 


ye might be partakers of a divine nature. 


The fr/t of theſe I have done with, and proceed now to the 

Second, viz. The influence which theſe promiſes ought to have upon us; whereby 

ure given unto us exceeding great and precious promiſes, that by theſe ye might be parta- 

Fers of a divine nature. Not that we can partake of the efſence and nature of God, as 
retending, in their canting and ſenſeleſs language, 


be advanced to the ſtate and perfection of the Deity. But the word quos doth fre- 


quently in ſcripture ſignify a temper and diſpoſition; and to be partakers of a divine 
nature, is to be of a divine temper and diſpoſition, to have our corrupt natures rectified 
and purged from all ſinful luſts, and irregular paſſions, and from all vicious and cor- 


rupt affections; and therefore it follows in the text, having eſcaped the corruption that 
is in the world through luſt; and befides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith 
wirtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to temperanòe pa- 
tience, and to patience godlineſs, and to godlineſs brotherly-kindneſs, and to brotherly- 


{kindneſs charity. So that we are made partakers of a divine nature, as the Apoſtle here 


explains it, theſe , ways; by cleanſing ourſelves from the luſts of the fleſh, which 
the Apoſtle here calls the corruption or defilement which is in the world through luſt ; 
and by a diligent endeavour after all chriſtian graces and virtues, faith and temperance, 
and patience, a ſincere love of the brethren, and an univerſal charity and good-will 
towards all men. 


And that this is the proper influence and efficacy of the great promiſes of the Goſpel 
upon the hearts and lives of men, the Apoſtle St. Paul fully clans to us, 2 Cor. 7.1. 
Having therefore theſe promiſes, dearly beloved; let us c_ our ſelves from all filthineſs 
F the fleſh and ſpirit; that is, from the luſts of the fleſh, and of uncleanneſs, and 
from all evil and corrupt affections of the mind, ſuch as wrath, en vy, malice, hatred, 
rife, revenge, cruelty, pride, and the like ; Wr holineſs in the fear of God; 
thar is, continually aſpiring ſtill more and more after further degrees of holineſs, and 
uwe and goodneſs, which are the great perfections of the divine nature. And thus 


a conſtant and ſincere endeavour 70 cleanſe curſelves from all impurity of fleſh and 
ſpirit, 


„ 
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ſpirit, and by practiſing all the virtues of a good life, we ſhall by degrees raiſe and 
advance ourſelves to @ godlike temper and diſpoſition, imitating in all our actions the 
goodneſs, and mercy, and patience, and truth, and faithfulneſs of God, and all thoſe 
other per fections of the divine nature, which are comprehended under the term df 
holinzſs. This is that which the Apoſtle here calls partaking of a divine nature; or, 3 


our bleſſed Saviour expreſſeth it, 70 be perfect, as our Father which is in heaven is erf. 


This the Goſpel deſigns to raiſe us to; and one of the great inſtruments whereby 
this is effected, are thoſe exceeding great and precious promiſes which I have inſiſted 
upon: And they are capable of effeCting it theſe two ways: 

Firſt, By way of internal efficacy and affiftance; and, _ 

Secondly, By way of external motive and argument: both theſe ways ſome or othet 


— 


of cheſe promiſes have a mighty influence upon us (if we be not wanting to ourlelyes) 


to raiſe us to a godlike temper and diſpoſition, that is, to the greateſt perfection of Þþ 


virtue and goodneſs which we are capable of in this life. 


1'ir/t, By way of internal efficacy and aſſiſtance. And this influence the promiſe ? 


God's Holy Spirit and of his gracious help and afliſtance thereof, hath upon the ming 


of men, inclining them to that which is good, and enabling them to do it. For te 


Holy Spirit is promiſed to us, in conſideration and commiſeration of that impotency 


2nd weakneſs which we have contracted in that degenerate and depraved condition in- 


to which mankind is ſunk; to help us, who are without ſtrengtb, to recover ourſelye; 


out of that evil and miſerable ſtate into which by wilful tranſgreſſion we are fallen; t 


quicken us who are dead in treſpaſſes and ſins (as the ſcripture expreſſeth the condition of 


unregenerate perſons) to razje us to a new life, and to cheriſh this principle of ſpiritul Þ * 
life, which is commonly weak at firſt, and to carry it through all diſcouragemens Þ © 


and oppoſitions; to excite vs continually to our duty, and to enable us to the moſ 


difficult parts of obedience, ſuch as are moſt contrary to our natural inclinations, ani ® 


againſt the grain of fleſh and blood; to bear down the ſtrength of fin and temprartion; 
and in all our conflicts with the world, the fleſh, and the devil, and all the powerd 
darkneſs, to make us victorious over chem; and in a word, to be a principle withit 
us, more mighty and powerful than the luſts and inclinations of our evil hearts, tha 
the moſt obſtinate and inveterate habits of fin and vice, and than all the temptations ar 
terrors of ſenſe. So that if we will make uſe of this aſſiſtance, and lay hold of ths 
ſtrength which God affords us in the Goſpel, and (as the Apoſtle expreſſeth it) be ure 
together with God, we need not deſpair of victory and ſucceſs; for our ſtrength will cat 
tinually encreaſe, and the force and violence of our luſts will be abated, God will gie 
us more grace, and we ſhall walk from ſtrength to ſlrengtb, and our path will be (as Sym 


ſays of the way of the righteous) as the light which ſhines more and more unto the perfel Wa). . 


For the Holy Spirit of God conducts and manageth this great work of our fanfic 
tion and ſalvation from the firſt to laſt, by opening our hearts to let in the light d 
divine truth upon our minds, by repreſenting to us with advantage ſuch argument 
and conſiderations as are apt to perſuade us to embrace it, and yield to it; by fecttl 
and gentle reprehenſions ſoftening our hard hearts, and bending our {tiff and ſtub 
born wills to a compliance with the will of God, and our duty. And this is thi 
great work which the ſcripture calls our regeneration and ſanctification, the turning u 
from darkneſs to hight, js; from the power of ſatan unto God, a new creation, and af. 
ſurrection from the death of fin, to the life of holineſs. And then by leading and dirt 
cting us in the ways of holineſs and obedience ; by quickening our devotion, and fit: 
ring up in us holy defires and diſpoſitions of ſoul, rendring us fit to draw near to G 


in prayer, with a due ſenſe of our own wants and unworthineſs, and an humble £027 


fidence in the goodneſs of God, that he will grant us thoſe good things that we ask 0 


him; in ſupporting and comforting us in all our afflictions and ſufferings eſpecially for Þ 


truth and righteouſneſs ſake ; and by ſealing and confirming to us the bleſſed hopes o 


eternal life. Thus the Spirit of God carries on the work of our ſanctification, 
makes us partakers of a divine nature, by way of inward efficacy and aſſiſtance. 
Secondly, The promiſes of the Goſpel are apt likewiſe to have a mighty influence 
upon us by way of motive and argument, to engage and encourage us to cleanſe 
ſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, and to perfect holineſs in the fear of God. Fol, 
Firſt, A full pardon and indemnity for what is paſt, is a mighty encouragement f 
us to return to our duty, and a forcible argument to keep us to it for the future. 
ſince God, who hath been ſo highly injured and affronted by us, is ſo willing and reno} 
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to forgive us, as not only to provide and purchaſe for us the means of our pardon, by 
the grievous ſufferings of his dear Son, but to offer it ſo freely, and invite us ſo earneſtly 
do accept of it, and to be reconciled to him; the conſideration of this ought in all 
* reaſon, ingenuity and gratitude, to melt us into ſorrow and repentance for our ſins, and 
12 deep ſenſe of the evil of them, and to inflame our hearts with a mighty love to God, 
and our bleſſed Redeemer, who hath loved us, and waſhed us from our fins in his own 
uod; and to make us extremely unwilling, nay, moſt firmly reſolved never more to 
3 J . . . 
” offend that merciful and gracious God, who is ſo ſlow to puniſh, and ſo forward to 
; forgive; and effectually to engage us to a dutiful, and conſtant, and chearful obedi- 
* ence to God's holy laws and commandments, leſt by our wilful tranſgreſſion and vio- 
lation of them, we ſhould run ourſelves into a deeper guilt, and aggravate our con- 
demnation. Now that by the tender mercies of our God we are made whole, we ſhould 
| be infinitely afraid fo fin any more, left worſe things come to us; leſt we relapſe into a 
more incurable ſtate, and bring a heavier load of guilt and miſery upon ourſelves. 
* Secondly, The promiſe of God's grace and Holy Spirit is likewiſe a very powerful 
argument and encouragement to holineſs and goodneſs, engaging us 70 cleanſe ourſelves 
from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, that our ſouls and minds may be a fit temple for the 
Holy Ghoſt, which will not dwell in an impure ſoul: and likewiſe encouraging us 
*herero, by this conſideration, that we have ſo unerring a guide to counſel and direct 
us, ſo powerful an aſſiſtant to ſtrengthen us with all might in the inner man, to ſtand by 
us in all our conflicts with ſin and ſatan, and make us (as the Apoſtle expreſſeth it) 
more than conquerors over all our ſpiritual enemies. For though we be weak, and our 
Juſts ſtrong, our enemies many, and temptations mighty and violent; yet we need not 
be diſheartened, ſo long as we know that God is with us, and the grace of his Hol 
u Spirit ſufficient for us, againſt all the ſtrength of ſin and hell; though our duty be hard, 
and our ſtrength ſmall, yet we cannot fail of ſucceſs, if we be ſure that the omnipo- 
ent grace of God is always ready to ſecond our ſincere, though never ſo weak, en- 
deavours. So that when we ſee all the enemies of our ſalvation drawn up in array 
Againſt us, we may encourage ourſelves, as the prophet Eliſba did his ſervant, when 
de told him that an hoſt compaſſed the city with horſes and chariots, and ſaid, Alas! my 
waſter, how ſhall we do? And he anſwered, fear not, for they that be with us, are more 
han they that be with them; 2 Kings 6. 16. Or, as Hezekiah comforted the people, 
when they were afraid of the mighty force of the king of Afyria, 2 Chron. 32. 7, 8. 
Be ftrong and couragious, be not afraid nor diſmayed for the king of Aſſyria, nor for all 
| the multitude that is with him: for there be more with us than with bim. With him is an 
erm of fleſh, but with us is the Lord our God, to help us, and to fight for us. This is the 
eaſe of every Chriſtian; the force that is againſt us is finite and limited; but the Al- 
mighty God is on our fide, and fights for us; and every one of us may ſay with 
St. Paul, Phil. 4. 13. J can do all things through Chriſt which trengtheneth me. 
» Thirdly, The promiſe of eternal life and happineſs, if duly weighed and conſidered, 
hath a mighty force in it to take us off from the love and practice of fin, and to en- 
courage our obedience, and patient continuance in well-doing. The aſſurance of enjoying 


* unſpeakable and endleſs happineſs in another world, and of eſeaping extream and eternal 
; miſery, is a conſideration of that weight, as one would think could not fail of its efficacy 
upon us, to put all temptations to fin out of countenance, and to bear down before us all 
2 the difficulties and diſcouragements in the way of our duty. And if this make no im- 


preſſion upon us, if heaven and hell be of no weight with us, it will be in vain to uſe 
Cod ny other arguments, which, in compariſon of this, are but as the very ſmall duſt upon 
Obe balance. For if on the one hand the hopes of perfect comfort, and joy, and felicity, 
_ N perpetual in duration, and vaſt beyond all imagination, ſuch as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
lw for beard, nor hath entered into the heart of man to conceive : and if on the other hand, the 
J Ldread of che terrible wrath of God, and of the vengeance of eternal fire, together with 
dhe inſupportable rorments of a guilty conſcience, and the perpetual ſtings of bitter re- 
| morſe and anguiſh for the wilful folly of our wicked lives, and the rage of horrible de- 
pair of ever getting out of ſo miſerable a ſtate; if neither of theſe conſiderations, if both 
„ of chem will not Lene upon us 70 ceaſe to be evil, and to reſolve to be good, that we 
may obtain one of theſe conditions, and may eſcape the other; there is no hope that any 


ent: upon us, or take place with us. He that is not to be tempted by ſuch hopes, nor to be 


read 'errified by ſuch fears, is proof againſt all the force of perſuaſion in the world, 
t0 | 


words that can be uſed, any arguments and conſiderations that can be offered, ſhould work 


And 
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And thus I have done with the wo things which I propoſed to conſider from the þ © 
words; the nature of theſe promiſes, and the influence they are apt, and ought to have 
upon us, to raiſe us to the perfection of virtue and goodneſs, which the Apoſtle her, 
calls our being partakers of a divine nature. All that now remains is, to make ſg, 1 
uſeful reflections upon what hath been diſeourſed upon theſe #400 heads. | 

Firſt of all, If we expect the bleſſings and benefits of theſe exceeding great and . 
cious promiſes of the Goſpel, we muſt be careful to perform the conditions which a 
indiſpenſably required on our parts. It is a great miſtake, and of very pernicious cg. 
ſequence to the ſouls of men, to imagine that the Goſpel is all promiſes on God's pan, 
and that our part is only to believe them, and to rely upon God for the per formas 
of them, and to be very confident that he will make them good, though we do ng. 
thing elſe but only believe that he will do ſo. That the chriſtian religion is only , Þ 
declaration of God's good will to us, without any expectation of duty from us; this; 
an error which one could hardly think could ever enter into any who have the; Þ 
berty to read the Bible, and do attend to what they read, and find there. | 

The three great promiſes of the Goſpel all are very expreſsly contained in our &. 
viour's firſt ſermon upon the mount. There we find the promiſe of blefednej; oft 
repeated; but never abſolutely made, but upon certain conditions, and plainly . 
quired on our parts; as repentance, humility, righteouſneſs, mercy, peaceableneſ : 
meekneſs, patience. Forgrveneſs of fins is likewiſe promiſed ; but only to thoſt th 
make a penitent acknowledgment of them, and ask forgiveneſs for them, and are ready 
to grant that forgiveneſs to others, which they beg of God for themſelves. The git 
God's Holy Spirit is likewiſe there promiſed ; but it is upon condition of our earned f 
and importunate prayer to God. The Goſpel is every where full of precepts, enjoin- # 
ing duty and obedience on our part, as well as of promiſes on God's part, aſſuri 
bleflings to us; nay, of terrible threatnings alſo if we diſobey the precepts of th 
Goſpel. St. Paul gives us the ſum of the Goſpel in very few and plain work 
declaring upon what terms we may expect that ſalvation which the Goſpel offen u 
all men, Tit. 2. 11, 12, 13, 14. The grace of God which bringeth ſalvation hath appuni 
to all men; teaching us, that denying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſober) 
and righteouſly, and godly in this preſent world, looking for that bleſſed hope, and the lt 
rious appearing of the great God, and our Saviour Feſus Chriſt ; who gave himſelf fur 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to himſelf a peculiar people, Sei 
of good works. And then he adds, theſe things ſpeak and exhort, and rebuke with | 
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authority; intimating, that though men were very averſe to this doctrine, it ought! 

be . with great authority and earneſtneſs, and thoſe who oppoſed and de- 5 
ſpiſed ir, to be ſeverely rebuked: and with great reaſon, hecauſe the contrary dorine Þ the 
does moſt effectually undermine and defeat the whole deſign of the chriſtian religin. * pr 


Secondly, From hence we learn, that if the promiſes of the Goſpel have not this et an- 
fect upon us, to make us partabers of a divine nature, it is our own fault, and becuf Þ © the 
we are wanting to ourſelves. God is always ready to do his part, if we do not fail in os wh 
There is a divine power and efficacy goes along with the Goſpel, to make way forth Þ fr, 
entertainment of it in the hearts of men, where they put no bar and obſtacle to it. Butit Þ * 
men will reſiſt the motions of God's bleſſed ſpirit, and quench the light of it, and obſt- I un 
nately hold out againſt the force of truth; God will withdraw his grace and Holy Spit wh 
from them. The Goſpel would raiſe us to the perfection of all virtue and goodnels, and ſoe 
the promiſes of it are admirably fitted to relieve the infirmities and weakneſs of humane Þ the 
nature, and t renew us after the image of God, in righteouſneſs and true holineſs; w wh 
take us off from fin and vice, and to allure us to goodneſs, and to aſſiſt and encourage 14 
us in the practice of it: but if we will not comply with the gracious deſign of God in the J fo f 
Goſpel, and ſuffer theſe promiſes to have their due influence and efficacy upon us; e ner 
wiltully deprive ourſelves of all the bleſſings and benefits of it, e reject the counſel of div 
God 3 ourſelves, and receive the grace of God in vain; and by rejecting and deſpi- I Chy 
ing his promiſes, we provoke him to execute bis threatnings upon us. is i 

Thirdly and laſtiy, If the promiſes of the chriſtian religion are apt in their own natute Þ 70% 
to work this great effect upon us, to make us like to God, and to bring us to ſo near a to 
reſemblance of the divine perfections, to make us good, and juſt, and merciful, and rot 
patient, and holy in all manner of converſation, to purge us from our iniquities, and 15. 
fo make us a peculiar and excellent people, zealous of good works; J ſay, if this be che | 


proper tendency of the Goſpel, and the promiſes of it, how doth this upbraid the ” 
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gdenexate ſtare of the chriſtian world at this day, which does ſqabound in all kind of wick- 
* <dneſs and impiety ; ſo that we may cry out as he did, upon reading the Goſpel ; pro- 
fecto aut hoc non eſt Evangelium; aut nes non ſumus Evangelici; © Either this is not 
« tlie Goſpel which we read, and the chriſtian religion which we profeſs; or we are 
« 0 Chriſtians.” We are ſo far from that pitch of goodneſs and virtue which the chri- 
ſtian religion is apt to raiſe men to, and which the Apoſtle here calls the divine nature, 
that a great part of us are degenerated into beaſts and devils, wallowing in abominable 
and filthy luſts, indulging ourſelves in thoſe deviliſh paſſions of malice and hatred, of ſtrife 
and diſcord, of revenge and cruelty, of ſedition and diſturbance of the publick peace to 
L that degree, as if the grace of God had never appeared to us to teach us the contrary. 
: 


And therefore it concerns all thoſe who have the face to call themſelves Chriſtians, to 
demean themſelves at another rate, and for the honour of their religion, and the ſalvation 


of their own ſouls, to have their converſation as becometh the Goſpel of Chriſt; and by 
| departing from the vicious practices of this preſent evil world, to do what in them lies 
to prevent the judgments of God which hang over us; or if they cannot do that, to ſave 
* themſelves from this untoward generation. 
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1 PETER iv. 19. 


V herefore let them that ſuffer according to the will of God, commit the 
keeping of their Souls zo him in well doing, as unto à faithful Creator. 


HIS epiſtle was written by St. Peter, who was the Apoſtle of the circum- 
ciſion, to the diſperſed Fews, who were newly converted to chriſtianity ; and 
the deſign of it is to confirm and eſtabliſh them in the profeſſion of it; and 
| to inſtru them how they ought to demean themſelves toward the heathen, 
or gentiles, among whom they lived; and more particularly to arm and prepare them for 
> thoſe ſufferings and perſecutions, which he foretells would ſhortly overtake them for the 
* profeſſion of chriſtianity, that when they ſhould happen, they might not be ſurpriſed 
and ſtartled at them, as if ſome ſtrange and unexpected thing were come upon them; at 

| the 12th verſe of this chapter, beloved, think it not ſtrange concerning the fiery tryal 

> which is to try you; that is, do not wonder and be not aſtoniſhed ar it; as if ſome - 
* ſtrange thing happened unto you. 

And then he inſtructs them more particularly, how they ought to behave themſelves 
under thoſe trials and ſufferings, when they ſhould happen; not only with patience, 
which men ought to exerciſe under all kinds of ſufferings, upon what account and cauſe 
ſoever; but with joy and chearfulneſs; conſidering the glorious example and reward of 
them, ver. 13. But 4 a in as much as ye are partakers of Chriſt's ſufferings; that 
' when his glory ſhall be revealed, ye may be glad alſo with exceeding joy: and at the 
| 14th verſe he tells them, that beſides the encouragement of ſo great an example, and 
ſo glorious a reward, they ſhould be ſupported and aſſiſted in a very extraordinary man- 
ner by the Spirit of God reſting upon 50 in a glorious manner, as a teſtimony of the 
divine power and preſence with them; ver. 14. If ye be reproached for the name of 
| Chriſt, happy are ye; for the Spirit of glory and of God reſteth upon you; or as it 
| in the beſt copies, for the Spirit of glory and of power, even the Spirit of God 
| Tefteth upon you; that is, the glorious power of the divine Spirit is preſent with you, 

do comfort and bear up your {pirits under theſe ſufferings. But then he cautions them, 
to take great care, that their ſufferings be for a good cauſe, and a good conſcience; ver. 


15. Len _ none of you ſuffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an evil-doer (chat 
O1., II. n | 18, 
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is, as an offender in any kind againſt humane laws, made to preſerve the peace and good 
order of the world) or as a buſy body in other mens matters; that is, as a pragmatical 
perſon, that meddles out of his own ſphere, to the diſquiet and diſturbance of humane 
ſociety : for to ſuffer upon any of theſe accounts, would be matter of ſhame and trouble, 
but not of joy and comfort; but if they ſuffered upon account of the profeſſion of chri. 
ſtianity, this would be no cauſe of ſhame and reproach to them; but they ought rathe; 
to give God thanks for calling them to ſuffer in ſo good a cauſe, and upon ſo glorious; 
an account, v. 16, Tet if any man ſuffer as a Chriſtian (if that be his only crime) ler h 
not be aſhhmed, but let him glorifie God on this behalf; for the time is come, that judgment 
muſt begin at the houſe of God; that is, the wiſe and juſt providence of God, hath fh 
ordered it at this time, for very good reaſons and ends, that the firſt calamities and 
ſufferings ſhould fall upon Chriſtians, the peculiar people and church of God, for their 
trial, and a teſtimony of the truth of that religion, which God was now planting in the 
world: And if it firſt begin at us (that is, at us Jews, who were the ancient people of 
God, and have now embraced and entertained the revelation of the Goſpel) what ſbal 
the end be of them, that cbey not the Goſpel of Chriſt? (That is, how much more ſeverely 
will God deal with the reſt of the Jews who have crucified the Son of God and fil 
perſiſt in their infidelity and diſobedience to the Goſpel?) And if rhe righteous ſcarce 
be ſaved, where ſhall the ungodly and ſinner appear? (That is, if good men be ſaved with 
ſo much difficulty, and muſt through ſo many tribulations enter into the kingdom of Gal, 
what will become of all ungodly and impenitent ſinners? where ſhall they appear? 
how ſhall they be able to ſtand in the judgment of the great day?) From the conſiders. 
tion of all which, the Apoſtle makes this inference or concluſion, in the laſt verſe df 
this chapter, wwherefore let them that ſuffer according to the will of God, commit tl: 
keeping of their ſouls to him in well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator, 

Thus you ſee the connexion and dependance of theſe words, upon the Apoſtle's for- 
going diſcourſe. I ſhall explain the ſeveral expreſſions in the text, and then handle de 
main points contained in them. 

The expreſſions to be explained are theſe: What is meant by hoſe that ſuffer a. 
cording to the will of God; what by committing the keeping of our ſouls to God, as uni 
a faithful Creator; and what by well-doing. 


Firſt, What is meant by ſuffering according to the will of God. This may be u- 


derſtood by ſuffering in a good cauſe, ſuch as God will approve; but this is not ſo proba- 
ble, becauſe this is mentioned afterwards, in the following expreſſions of committin 
the keeping of our ſouls to God in well: doing; that is, in ſuffering upon a good account: 
And therefore the plain and genuine ſenſe of this expreſſion ſeems to be this; that that 
who, according to the good pleaſure of God's will, and the wiſe diſpenſation of his pr- 
vidence, are appointed to ſuffer for his cauſe, ſhould demean themſelves fo and ſo: | 
them that ſuffer according to the will of God; that is, thoſe whom God thinks fit to call 
to ſuffering. And this agrees very well with the like expreſſion, chap. 3. of this epiltle, 
v. 17. For it is better, if the will of God be ſ (that is, if God have ſo appointed it, and 
think it fit) Hat ye ſuffer for well-doing, than for evil-doing. 

Secondly, What is here meant by committing the keeping of our ſouls to God, as f 
a faithful Creator. That is, to depoſit our lives, and all that belongs to us, in a word, 
ourſelves, in the hands and cuſtody of his merciful care and providence who made us, 
and therefore we may be ſure will faithfully keep what we commit to him: For 33 
we are his creatures, he is engaged to take care of us, and will not abandon the work of 
his own hands. Beſides that he hath promiſed to be more eſpecially concerned for good 
men, to ſupport them in their ſufferings for a good cauſe, and to reward them for it; 
and be is foxes! that hath promiſed. 

And therefore there is great reaſon and great encouragement, in all our ſufferings for 
God's cauſe and truth, to commit our ſouls to his care and cuſtody: our ſouls, that is (as 
I faid before) our lives, and all that belongs to us; in a word, our ſelves: for ſo the word 
foul is frequently uſed both in the Old and New Teſtament; Pal. 7. 5. Let the enemy 
perſecute my ſoul, and take it: that is, my life; for ſo it follows in the next words; 4 
let him tread down my life upon the earth, And P/al. 54. 3. Oppreſſors ſeek after mM) 

foul. And Pſal. 59. 3. They lie in avait for my ſoul; that is, my «4 And Pſal. 10. 


10. Thou wilt not leave my ſoul in hell, ry ſoul, that is, myſe!f; thou wilt not ſuf⸗ 
fer me to continue in the grave, and under the power of death, but wilt raiſe me up 
to life again. And ſo likewiſe in the New Teſtament, Mar. 8. 35. I boſoe ver _ 
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i ſhall loſe it; but whoſoever ſhall loſè his life for my ſake and the Go- 
2 3 4 fave it. The fame word which is LISTS 5 in the ve 
next verſe is rendered ſoul : For what ſhall it profit a man, if he ſhall gain the whole 
world, and loſe bis own ſoul ? that is, his life. And ſo likewiſe, Job. 12. 25. He that 
loveth his life, ſhall loſe it: and be that hateth bis life in this world (in the original 
the word ſignifies four He that hateth his life in this world (that is, who neglect- 
eth and expoſeth his life in this world, for the fake of Chriſt) all keep it unto life 
eternal. And Luke g. 25. that which the other Evangeliſt renders by the word /ou/, 


or /ife, he renders himſelf ; for what is a man advantaged, if he gain the whole world, 


and loſe himſelf ? and ſo here in the text, to commit the keeping of our ſouls to God, is 
to commit ourſelves to his care and providence. 


Thirdly, What is here meant by committing ourſelves to him in well-doing : By 


well. doing is here meant, a fixed purpoſe and reſolution of doing our duty, notwith- 
| ſtanding all hazards and ſufferings ; which is called by St. Paul, Rom. 2. 7. a patient con- 
© tinuance in well-doing. It ſignifies ſometimes acts of goodneſs and charity; but in this 
* epiſtle it is taken in a larger ſenſe, for conſtancy and reſolution in the doing of our 
| duty; as chap. 2. 15. For fo is the will of God, that with well-doing (that is, by a re- 
© © ſolute conſtancy in a good courſe) ye may put to filence the ignorance of foolſh men. 
And ver. 20. But if when ye do well, an 
well- doing) ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God. And chap. 3. ver. C. As 
long as ye do well, and are not afraid with any amazement ; that is, are reſolute and 
\ > conſtant in doing your duty, notwithſtanding all threatnings and terrors. And ver. 
17. For it is better, if the will of God be ſo, that ye ſuffer for well-doing, than for 
evil. doing; that is, for your religion and conſtancy in ſo good a cauſe, as Chriſtians, 
and not as criminals upon any other account. 


ſuffer for it; that is, if when ye ſuffer for 


So that the plain meaning of the words is, as if the Apoſtle had ſaid, wherefore being 


forewarned of ſuffering and perſecution for the cauſe of religion, the ſum of my direc- 


tion and advice upon the whole matter is this; that ſince it is the will of God that ye 
ſhould ſuffer upon this account, commit yourſelves, in the conſtant diſcharge of your 


duty, and a good conſcience, to the particular care and providence of Almighty God, 
and your faithful Creator, 


And now I come to handle the particular points contained in the words ; and they 


are theſe three. 
L Firft, That when men do ſuffer really and truly for the cauſe of religion, they may 


with confidence commit themſelves (their lives and all that is dear to them) to the par- 


ticular and more eſpecial care of the divine providence. 


> Secondly, Always provided, that we do nothing contrary to our duty, and a good con- 


and a good conſcience. 


ſcience ; for this the Apoſtle means, by committi ng ourſelves to God, in well-doing. 


Af we ſtep out of the way of our duty, or do any thing contrary to it, God's providence 


will not be concerned for us, to bear us out in ſuch ſufferings. 

* Thirdly, I ſhall conſider what ground of comfort and encouragement the conſidera- 
tion of God, as @ faithful Creator, affords to us in all our ſufferings for a good cauſe, 
' Firſt, When men do ſuffer really and truly for the cauſe of religion, and God's truth, 
they may with confidence and good aſſurance commit themſelves (their lives and all 


| "that is dear to them) to the particular and more eſpecial care of his providence. In 


when not. 


the handling of this, I ſhall conſider theſe three things. 


I. When men may be ſaid to ſuffer really and truly for the cauſe of religion; and 


II. How far they may rely upon the providence of God, to bear them out in theſe 
ſufferings. 


III. What ground and reaſon there is to expect the more particular and eſpecial care 
of God's providence, in caſe of ſuch ſufferings. 


I. When men may be ſaid to ſuffer really and truly for the cauſe of religion, and 

God's truth; and when not. In theſe caſes, 
Fit, When men ſuffer for not renouncing the true religion, and becauſe they will 
not openly declare againſt it, and apoſtatize from ic. But it will be ſaid, that in all theſe 
8 the queſtion is, What is the true religion? To which I anſwer; that all diſcourſes 
bg nature, about ſuffering for religion, do ſuppoſe the truth of ſome religion or 0- 
mer. And among Chriſtians, the truth of the chriſtian religion is taken for granted, 
Vo L. II. | Nnz2 wherever 
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wherever we ſpeak of mens ſuffering perſecution for it. And the plaineſt caſe amon 
Chriſtians, is, when they are perſecuted, becauſe they will not openly deny and re. 
nounce the chriſtian religion. And this was generally the caſe of the primitive Chri. 
ſtians ; they were threatned with tortures and death, becauſe they would not Tenounce 
eſus Chriſt, and his religion, and give demonſtration thereof, by offering ſacrifices to 
the heathen Gods. | BY | 
Secondly, Men do truly ſuffer for the cauſe of religion, when they are perſecuted, only 
for making an open profeſſion of the chriſtian religion by joining in the aſſemblies of 
Chriſtians for the worſhip of God ; though they be not urged to deny and diſclaim It 
but only to conceal and difſemble the profeſſion of it, ſo as to forbear the maintenance 
and defence of it upon fitting occaſions, againſt the objeions of thoſe who are adye:. 
faries of it. For to conceal the profeſſion of it, and to decline the defence of it when jy; 
occaſion is offered, is to be aſhamed of it, which our Saviour interprets to be a kind af 
denial of it, and is oppoſed to the confeſjing of him before men, Matth. 10. 32, 33. Wh. 
ſoever ſhall confeſs me before men, him will J alſo confeſs before my Father which i 
in heaven : But whoſoever ſhall deny me before men, him will J alſo deny before ny 
Father which is in heaven. And this by St. Mark is expreſſed by being aſhamed i 
Chriſt; that is, afraid and aſhamed to make an open profeſſion of him, and his religion, 
Mark 8. 38. Whoſoever therefore ſhall be aſhamed of me, and of my words, in this adil. 
terous and ſinful generation, of him alſo ſhall the Son of man be aſhamed, when he cath 
in the glory of his Father, with the holy Angels. | 


And this likewiſe was the caſe of the primitive Chriſtians under the moderate emye. 


rors, when the perſecution of them was not ſo hot, as to drive them toa denial of Chril, 
provided they would be contented to conceal and difiemble their religion, in that cak 


they did not hunt them out, nor proſecute them to renounce their religion, if they ma 


no diſcovery of themſelves. But yet they who ſuffered, becauſe they would not con- 
ceal their profeſſion of chriſtianity, did truly ſuffer for the cauſe of religion. 
Thirdly, Men do likewiſe truly ſuffer for the cauſe of religion, when they ſuffer fr 


not betraying it, by any indirect and unworthy means; ſuch as among the primitie 


Chriſtians was the delivering up their Bibles to the heathen, to be burnt and deſtroyed 


by them: For to give up that holy book, which is the great inſtrument of our religion, Þ 


is in effect to give up chriſtianity itſelf, and conſent to the utter extirpation of it. 

And ſuch likewiſe is the caſe of thoſe, who ſuffer in any kind for not contributi 
to break down the fences of religion in any nation, where the providence of God hut 
given 5 legal eſtabliſhment and ſecurity; or, in a word, for refuſing to countenance! 
further ny deſign, which viſibly tends to the ruin of religion: For to deſtroy religin 
ns to take away that which hinders the deſtruction of it, are in effect much thelme 
thing. 

Fourthly, Men do truly ſuffer for the cauſe of religion, when they ſuffer for the mii 
tenance and defence of any neceſſary and fundamental article of it, though they bent 


required to renounce the whole chriſtian religion; for what St. Paul ſays of the arict 


of the reſurrettion of the dead, is true of any other neceſſary article of the chriſtian 


ligion, that the denial of it is a ſubverſion of the whole chriſtian faith; becauſe it tens 


directly to the overthrowing of chriſtianity, being a wound given to it in a vital and 


eſſential part. And this was the cauſe of thoſe, who in any age of chriſtianity have been 


perſecuted by Hereticks, for the defence of any article of chriſtianity. 


And I cannot but obſerve by the way, that after the heathen perſecutions were ceaſed, 
perſecution was firſt begun among the Chriſtians by Hereticks ; and hath fince been 


taken up, and carried much beyond that bad pattern, by the church of Rome; whic 


beſides a ſtanding ingquiſition in all countries, which are entirely of that religion (a cv" 


the like whereto, for the clancular and ſecret manner of proceeding, for the unjult an 


arbitrary rules of it, for the barbarous uſage of mens perſons, and the cruelty of its tor: 
ments, to extort confeſſions from them, the ſun never ſaw erected under any government 


in the world, by men of any religion whatſoever) I ſay, which, beſides this court, hat 
by frequent Croiſadoes for the extirpation of hereticks, and by many bloody 14 
in France and Ireland, and ſeveral other places, deſtroyed far greater numbers 0 


day continues 1n the ſame or greater cruelties, and a fiercer perſecution of proteſtants, 
all the circumſtances of it be conſidered, than was ever yet practiſed upon them 3 
yet whilſt chis is doing almoſt before our eyes, in one of our next neighbour nations, " 


cre 
105 
ſtians, than all the ten heathen perſecutions; and hath of late revived, and to this ve 
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have the face to complain of the cannibal laws and bloody perſecutions of the church of 
England, and the confidence to ſet up for the great patrons of liberty of conſcience, 


and enemies of all compulſion and force in matters of religion. 

Fifthly, Men do truly ſuffer for the cauſe of God and religion, when they ſuffer for 
aſſerting and maintaining the purity of the chriſtian doctrine and worſhip; and for op- 
poſing and not complying with thoſe groſs errors and corruptions, which ſuperſtition 
and ignorance had, in a long courſe of time, brought into the chriſtian religion. Upon 
this account many good people ſuffered in many paſt ages, for reſiſting the growing 
errors and corruptions of the church of Rome, which at firſt crept in by degrees, but at 
laſt broke in like a mighty flood, which carried down all before it, and threaten'd ruin 
and deſtruction to all that oppoſed them. Upon this account alſo, infinite numbers 
ſuffered among the Waldenſes and Albigenſes, in Bohemia, and in England, and in moſt 
other countries in this weſtern part of chriſtendom. And they who ſuffered upon this 
account, ſuffered in a good cauſe, and for the teſtimony of the truth. 

Sixthly, and laſtly, Men do truly ſuffer for the cauſe of religion, when they ſuffer for 
not diſclaiming and renouncing any clear and undoubted truth of God whatſoever ; yea 
though it be not a fundamental point and article of religion. 

And this is the caſe of thoſe many thouſands, who ever fince the IV- council of Laterar, 
which was in the year 1215 (when Tranſubſtantiation was firſt defined to be an article 
of faith, and neceſſary to ſalvation to be believed) were perſecuted with fire and ſword, 
for not underſtanding thoſe words of our Saviour, -this is my body (which are ſo caſily 
capable of a reaſonable ſenſe) in the abſurd and impoſſible ſenſe of Tranſubſtantiation. 


And though this diſowning of this doctrine, be no expreſs and direct article of the chri- 
ſtian religion; yet it is a fundamental article of right reaſon and common ſenſe: becauſe 
the admitting of Tranſubſtantiation, does undermine the foundation of all certainty 


P 


| good fight of faith, and to 


looks rather like the 


whatſoever, and does more immediately ſhake the very foundation of chriſtianity itſelf. 
Yea, though the chriſtian religion were no ways concerned in this doctrine, yet out of 
reverence to reaſon and truth, and a juſt animoſity and indignation at confident nonſenſe, 
a man of an honeſt and generous mind, would as ſoon be brought to declare or ſwear, 
that twice two do not make four, but five, as to profeſs his belief of Tranſubſtantiation. 

And though all truths are not of equal conſequence and concernment, yet all truth is 
of God ; and for that reaſon, though we are not obliged to make an open profeſſion of 
all truths at all times, yet we are bound not to deny or renounce any truth, nor to make 
profeſſion of a known falſhood or error : for it is merely becauſe of the intrinſical evil 
of the thing, that it is impoſſible for God to lie; and the Son of God thought it worth 
his coming into the world, and laying down his life, 7 bear witne/5 to the truth. 
So he himſelf tells us, John 18. 37. To this end was I born, and for this cauſe came 
I into the world, that I ſhould bear witneſs to the truth. 

Thus have I ſhewn you in theſe plain inſtances (to which moſt other caſes may be 
reduced) when men may be ſaid to ſuffer truly for the cauſe of religion, and truth. 

I ſhall mention two or three caſes wherein men may ſeem to ſuffer for the cauſe of 
religion, but cannot truly be ſaid to do ſo. 

Firſt, When men raſhly expoſe themſelves to danger, and run upon ſufferings for the 
fake of religion. Thus ſeveral of the primitive Chriſtians voluntarily expoſed themſelves 
when they were not called in queſtion, and in the heat of their affection and zeal for 
God and religion, offered themſelves to martyrdom, when none enquired after them. 
This, in the gracious interpretation of God, who knowing the ſincerity of their zeal, 
was pleaſed to overlook the indiſcrete forwardneſs and raſhneſs of it, might be accepted 
for a kind of martyrdom ; but cannot in reaſon be juſtified, ſo as to be fit to be made 
a pattern, and to be recommended to our imitation. For though God may be pleaſed 
to excuſe the weakneſs of a well-meaning zeal : yet he can approve nothing but what 
is reaſonable, 

To ſutter chearfully for the cauſe of God and his truth, when he calls us 70 fight this 

/ I to refiſt unto blood; and when we are reduced to that ſtrait, 
that we muſt either die for God and his truth, or deny them; to ſuffer, I ſay, in this 
caſe with courage and patience, is one of the nobleſt of all the chriſtian virtues. But to 
be perfect volunteers, and to run ourſelves upon ſufferings, when we are not called to them, 

i facrifice of fools ; which though God may mercifully excuſe, and 
pardon the evil of the action, for the good meaning of it ; yet he can never perfectly ap- 
prove and accept of it. But I think there is little need now- a- days to caution men againſt 


this 


this raſhneſs; it is well if they have the grace and reſolution to ſuffer when it is thei, 
duty, and when they are called to it. 5 | 

Secondly, Nor can men be truly ſaid to ſuffer for the cauſe of religion, when they (ye. 
fer not for their faith, but their fancy, and for the wilful and affected error of a miſtake; 
conſcience. As when men ſuffer for indifferent things, which in heat and paſſion the 
call /uper/tition and idolatry; and for their own falſe opinions in reli ion, which the 
miſtake for fundamental articles of the chriſtian faith. In this caſe, their miſtake about 
theſe chings will not change the nature of them, nor turn their ſufferings into martyr. 
dom ; and yet many men have certainly ſuffered for their own miſtakes. F or as men 
may be ſo far deluded, as to think they do God good ſervice, when they kill bis faithful 
ſervants ; ſo likewiſe may they be ſo far deceived, as to ſacrifice their lives, and al 
that is dear to them, to their own culpable errors and miſtakes. But this is zeal with. 
out knowledge, not the wiſdom which deſcends from above, but that which comes from 
beneath, and is like the fire of hell, which is heat without light: 

Thirdly and laſtly, Nor can men truly be ſaid to ſuffer for the cauſe of God and reli. 
gion, when they ſuffer for the open profeſſion and defence of truths not neceſſary, Pot 
though a man be obliged to make an open profeſſion of all fundamental and neceſſary 
truths ; yet he is under no ſuch obligation to make profeſſion of truths not neceſſary it 
all times; and unleſs he be called to deny them, he is not bound either to declare or de- 
fend chem; he may hold his peace at other times, and be filent about them, eſpecially 
when the open profeſſion of them will probably do no good to others, and will certainly 
do hurt to ourſelves, and the zealous endeavour to propagate ſuch truths will be tothe 
greater prejudice of charity, and the diſturbance of the publick peace of the church, 

It was a good ſaying of Eraſmus (if we underſtand it as I believe he meant it, uf 
truths not neceſſary) adeo inviſe ſunt mibi diſcordiæ, ut veritas etiam contenti( 
diſpliceat : I am (ſays he) ſo perfect a hater of diſcord, that I am even diſpleaſed uit 
truth, when it is the occaſion of contention. As a man is never to deny truth, ſo rei- 
ther is he obliged to make an open profeſſion of truths not neceſſary at all times; 
and if he ſuffer upon that account, he cannot juſtify it to his own prudence, nor har: 
comfort in ſuch ſufferings ; becauſe he brings them needleſly upon himſelf ; and 0 
man can have comfort, but in ſuffering for doing his duty. 

And thus I have done with the fi thing I propoſed to enquire into; namely, when 
men may be truly ſaid to ſuffer for the cauſe of religion. 

I proceed now to the 

IId Enquiry ; namely, how far men may rely upon the providence of God, to ber 
them out in ſuch ſufferings? 

To which I anſwer; That provided we do what becomes us, and is our duty on or 
part, the providence of God will not be wanting on his part, to bear us out in all cut 
ſufferings for his cauſe, one of theſe three ways. 

Firſt, To ſecure us from that violent degree of temptation and ſuffering, which would 
be too ſtrong for human ſtrength and patience; Or, 

Secondly, In caſe of ſuch extraordinary temptation and tryal, to give us the extraord- 
nary ſupports and comforts of his Holy Spirit; or elle, 

Thirdly, In caſe of a temporary fall and miſcarriage, to raiſe us up by repentance, and 
a greater reſolution and conſtancy under ſufferings. I ſhall ſpeak ſeverally to theſe. 

Firſt, Eicher the providence of God will not be wanting to ſecure us from that vio- 
lent degree of temptation and ſuffering, which would be too ſtrong for human ſtrength 
and patience to bear. And this is a great ſecurity to good men, againſt the fears of 
final miſcarriage, after all their labours, and pains, and ſufferings in a religious courſe, 
by being over- born at laſt by the aſſault of a very violent and powerful temptation. 
Not but that the beſt of men ought always to have a prudent difrut of themſelves {0 
as to keep them from ſecurity ; according to the Apoſtle's caution and counſel ; # not 
high-minded, but fear; and let him that flands, take heed leſt he fall; becauſe till We 
come to heaven, we ſhall never be out of the danger and poſhbiliry of falling; but 
yet for all this, we may hope, by the ſincerity and firmneſs of our reſolution, under the 
uſual influences of God's grace, to acguit ourſelves like men, in ordinary caſes of temp” 
ration and ſuffering. 

And to this end, we ſhould repreſent to ourſelves thoſe exceeding great and precious p 9 
miſes, which he hath made to good men, and his merciful providence, which cont! 
nually watcheth over them, and ſteers their courſe for them in this world, among _ 
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many rocks, which they are in danger to ſplit upon; that he is able o Babliſh us in 
be truth, and to keep us from falling, 10 preſent us faultleſs before the preſence of his glory 
with exceeding joy, and to preſerve us to his heavenly kingdom ; and that 1f we do not forſake 
* him, and forfeit his care and protection, he will keep us by his mighty power through 
| faith unto ſalvation; either by his merciful foreſight and prevention of choſe tempta- 
tions which would probably be too hard for us; or if he thinks fit they ſhould befal 
* us, by ſupporting us under them in an extraordinary manner. 
Por I doubt not, but that the beſt men do owe their ſecurity and perſeverance in good- 
* neſs, much more to the merciful providence of God, preventing the aſſaults of violent 
and dangerous temptations, than to the firmneſs and conſtancy of their own reſolutions, 
For there are very few perſons of ſo firm and reſolute virtue, but that one time or other 
| a temptation might aſſault them upon ſuch a diſadvantage, as would in all probability, 
not only ſtagger them, but bear them down. Now herein the providence of God to- 
wards good men is very remarkable, in ſecuring them from thoſe temptations which 
are too ſtrong for them to grapple withal; like a kind and tender father, who, if he 
be ſatisfied of the dutiful diſpoſition of his child towards him, will not try his obedi- 
* ence to the utmoſt, nor permit too ſtrong a temptation to the contrary to come in his 
KF way. So the P/almiſt repreſents God's tender regard and conſideration of the frailty 
and infirmity of his children, P/al. 103. 13, 14. Like as a father pitieth his children, 
5 the Lord pitieth them that fear him: For he knoweth our frame, he remembreth that we 
nate but duſt; that is, he conſidereth us as men, and deals with us accordingly. Pro- 
vided we be ſincere, he will not ſuffer us to be ſet upon by temptations that are too big 
for us. And therefore our bleſſed Saviour makes it one of the petitions of that excellent 
| prayer, which he hath recommended to us; Lead us not into temptation ; that is, we 
f ſhould every day beg of God, that his providence would keep us out of the way of 
| great and dangerous temptations, as knowing that this will be a greater ſecurity to us, 
than any ſtrength and reſolution of our own. | 
Secondly, Or in caſe of ſuch violent and extraordinary temptations, the providence of 
God will not be wanting to give us the extraordinary ſupport and comfort of his Holy 
Spirit, to bear us up under them. The providence of God did take care of good men 
in all ages, and did afford comfort to them under great tryals and ſufferings; but God 
never made ſo expreſs and general a promiſe of this, to all good men, as he hath done 
by the chriſtian religion. Never was ſo conſtant a preſence and influence of the divine 
Spirit vouchſafed and aſſured to men under any diſpenſation, as that of the Goſpel ; where- 
zn the Spirit of God is promiſed to all that fincerely embrace the chriſtian religion, to 
reſide and dwell in them; not only to all the purpoſes of ſanctification and holineſs, but 
of ſupport and comfort under the heavieſt preſſures and ſufferings. For which reaſon 
the Goſpel is called the miniſtration of the Spirit; and is upon this account ſaid to be more 
g/or10us than any other revelation which God had ever made to mankind. 
ll + Weare naturally apt to be very much diſheartened and caſt down at the apprehenſion 
of great ſufferings, from the conſideration of our own weakneſs and frailty ; but the Spi- 
d. rit of Chriſt dwells in all true Chriſtians, and the ſame glorious power, which raiſed 
up Jeſus from the dead, works mightily in them that believe. St. Paul uſeth ve 
nd high expreſſions about this matter, Eph. 1. 19. That ye may know (faith he, ſpeaking 
: to all Chriſtians) what is the exceeding greatneſs of his power to us-ward who believe, 
10- WF according to the working of his mighty power, which he wrought in Chriſt when he raiſed 
gh. im from the dead, and ſet him at his own right hand. So that every Chriſtian is 
endowed with a kind of omnipotence, being able (as St. Paul ſpeaks of himſelf) to do 
re, and to endure all things, through Chriſt ſtrengbening him. Of ourſelves we are very 
weak, and the temptations and terrors of the world are very powerful; but there is 
a principle reſiding in every true Chriſtian that is able to bear us up againſt the world, 
and the power of all its temptations. J#/hatſoever is born of God (faith St. Fobn) over- 
we 712th the world; for greater is be that is in you, than he that is in the world. The 
Holy Spirit of God which dwells in all true Chriſtians, is a more powerful principle 
the Hof reſolution, and courage, and patience, under the ſharpeſt tryals and ſufferings, ' 
wp chan the evil ſpirit which rules in the world is, to ſtir up, and ſet on, the malice 
and rage of the world againſt us. Ze are of God, little children ; (he ſpeaks this 


p 4 io the youngeſt and weakeſt Chriftians) Je are of God, little children, and have over- 
we ume, becauſe greater is he that is in you, than he that is in the world, The malice 
2 nd power of the devil is very great; but the goodneſs and power of God is greater. 


And 


* 
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And therefore in caſe of extraordinary temptation, good men, by virtue of this promis 1 
of God's Holy Spirit, may expect to be born up and comforted in a very extraordinary and 
ſupernatural manner, under the greateſt tribulations and ſufferings for righteouſneſs ſake 

And this was in a very ſignal and remarkable manner afforded to the primitive Chr, 
ſtians, under thoſe fierce and cruel perſecutions to which they were expoſed. And thi. 
may {till be expected, in like caſes of extraordinary ſufferings for the teſtimony of God. 
truth. Tf ye be reproached (faith St. Peter in this 4th chap. ver. 14.) for the name i 
Ckrift, happy are ye; for the Spirit of glory and of God reſteth upon you. The Spirit af | 
God is here promiſed to ſtrengthen and ſupport all that ſuffer for the name i 
Chriſt, in a very conſpicuous and glorious manner, according to that prayer of Sc, PH 
Col. 1. 11. that Chriſtians might be ſrengthened with all might, according to Gi; b 
glorious power, unto all patience and long-ſuffering, with joyfulneſs. For when Gd ;; 


pleaſed to exerciſe good men with trials more than human, and ſuch ſufferings as xz MT ;; 
beyond the common rate of human ſtrength and patience to bear, he hath engyes c. 
himſelf to endue and aſſiſt them with more than human courage and reſolution. 9 p. 
St. Paul tells the Corinthians, who had then felt the utmoſt rage of perſecution, 10, tc 
10. 13. No temptation or trial hath yet befallen you but what 1s common to man; that i, WT of 


nothing but what is frequently incident to human nature, and what by human ſtrength, WF / 
with an ordinary aſſiſtance of God's grace, may be grappled withal. But, in caſe 6 2: 
ſhall call you to extraordinary ſufferings, he is faithful that hath promiſed, wh ui fic 
not ſuffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, but will with the temptatim lj fer 
make a way to eſcape, that ye may be able to bear it; that is, as he hath ordered and a- 
pointed ſo great a temptation or trial to befal you, ſo he will rake care chat it (hl Mag- 
have a happy iſſue, by enabling you to bear it, by affording you grace and ſtrengi Fred: 
equal to the violence and power of the temptation. For as h is faid to fall into tem ſuft 
tation, that is conquered by it; ſo he is ſaid to get out of it, or «cape it, who is eu-. 
bled to bear it, and, in ſo doing, gets the better of it. And for this we may rely wa WF 
the faithfulneſs of God, who hath promiſed h t we ſhall no: be tried above our ſiren 
either not above the ſtrength which we have, or not above the ſtrength which he yl 
afford us in ſuch a caſe. 

And why then ſhould we be daunted at the apprehenſion of any ſuffering whatſoer, 
if we be ſecured that our comfort ſhall be encreaſed in proportion to our troubł, ani ſe 
our ſtrength in proportion to the ſharpneſs and weight of our ſufferings? orelſe, i 

Thirdly, In caſe of temporary falling, the providence and goodneſs of God will jt + 
them the grace and opportunity of recovering themſelves from their fall by repentu E' 
For the providence of God may ſometimes, for wiſe ends and reaſons, ſee it fit to l 
good men to their own frailty, and to faint and fall ſhamefully under ſufferings, 04 iſ 
to renounce and deny the truth; ſometimes to puniſh their vain confidence in tem- 
ſelves, as in the caſe of Peter, who declared more reſolution, and bore it out with 2M 
greater confidence than any of the diſciples, when he ſaid to our Saviour, though Me 
men forſake thee, yet will not I; and yet after this he fell more ſhamefully than any d 
the reſt, ſo as to deny his maſter with horrid oathsand imprecations, and 2hzs, though ol 
Saviour had prayed particularly for him, hat his faith might not fail. From which i. 
ſtance we may learn, that God doth not engage himſelf abſolutely to ſecure good m 
from falling, in caſe of a great temptation and trial; but if they be ſincere, he will u 
permit them to fall finally, though he may ſuffer them to miſcarry grievouſly for a time. : 
convince them of the vanity of their confidence in themſelves and their own ſtrength, : caſon 
Sometimes God may ſuffer good men to fall, in order to their more glorious recove!\\þ ab 
and the greater demonſtration and triumph of their faith and conſtancy afterwards, which ©*? 


was the caſe of that happy inſtrument of our reformation here in England, archbilh% NS 
Cranmer, who after he had been ſo great a champion of the reformation, was ſo oef- * Y 
come with fear, upon the apprehenſion of his approaching ſufferings, as to ſubſcribeF©2e re 
thoſe errors of the church of Rome, which he had ſo ſtoutly oppoſed a great part of hüpokt; 

life: But he did not long continue in this ſtate, but by the grace of God, which had no * p 
forſaken him, was brought to repentance; and when he came-to ſuffer, gave ſuch ain "op 


mony of it, and of his faith and conſtancy, as was more glorious, and more to the con 
mation of the faith of others, than a ſimple martyrdom could have been, if he had nv 
fallen; for when he was brought to the ſtake he put his right hand (with which he ha 
ſigned the recantation) into the fire, and with an undaunted conſtancy held it there, il 
it was quite burnt, fora teſtimony of his true repentance for that foul miſcarriage3 * 
wi 
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+ BD when he had done, gave the reſt of his body to be burnt, which he endured with great 

„courage and chearfulneſs to the laſt, So that he made all the amends poſſible for fo 

„great a fault; and the goodneſs of God, and the power of his grace was more gloritied 

„in his repentance and recovery, than if he had never fallen. | 

„ % hut what ſhall we ſay, when, notwithſtanding theſe promiſes of extraordinary com- 

fort and ſupport, in caſe of extraordinary ſufterings, ſo great numbers are ſeen to faint in 
| the day of trial, and to fall off from their ſtedfaſtneſs? Of which there were many ſad 


ñnnſtances, among the primitive Chriſtians, and have likewiſe been of late in our own 
IT rimes, and in places nearer to us. This I confeſs is a very melancholy conſideration, 
but yet I think is capable of a ſufficient anſwer. 53 

And ,t of all, let this be eſtabliſhed for a firm and undoubted principle, that God 
„is fait hyu to lis promiſe 3 and therefore we ought much rather to ſuppoſe in all theſe 
caaſes, that there is ſome de fault on our part, than any failure and unfaithfulneſs on God's 
part. Thus St. Paul determines in a like caſe, when the promiſe of God ſeemed not 
„to be made good to the Jews, he lays the blame of it on their unbelief, but acquits God 


ot any unfaichfulneſs in his promiſe, Rom. 3. 3, 4. For what if ſome did not believe, 


| h ball their unbelief make the faith (or fidelity) of God without effect? God forbid : 


% 27a, let God be true, but every man à liar. This I confeſs does not anſwer the dif- 
»i] MS ficulcy ; but yet it ought to incline and diſpoſe us to interpret what can fairly be of- 
4% fered for the removal of it, with all the favour that may be on God's ſide. I ſay then, 

. Secondly, That when good men fall in caſe of extraordinary temptation, and recover 
again by repentance, and give greater demonſtration afterwards of their conſtancy and 
n reſolution, in the cauſe of God and his truth, the faithfulneſs of God in his promiſes is 


e ; ſufficiently vindicated, as in the eaſes I mentioned; becauſe the promiſe of God is not 
ablolute, that good men ſhall be preſerved from falling; but that the temptation ſhall 
500 lave a happy z/ſue, and that they ſhall not finally miſcarry. For promiſes of this na- 


i ture are to be interpreted by us, and underſtood as we do our Saviour's prayer for Pe— 

er before his fall, that his faith ſhould not fail finally; but though he fell through 
too much confidence in himſelf, he ſhould through the grace of God aſſiſting him be 

ener enabled to recover by repentance. 

an Thirdly, The ſincerity or infincerity of men in the profeſſion of the true religion, is a 

. ching which we cannot certainly know, becauſe we do not ſee into mens hearts; but he 


loi who knows the heart, and tries the ſpirits of men in a balance, cannot be deceived in 
this matter; and where men are not ſincere, the promiſe of God is not concerned to 

hinder them from diſcovering themſelves; and the fall of ſuch perſons is no reflection 

Ippon the faithfulneſs of God. And it is reaſonable enough to preſume, that this ma 


em- be the caſe of not a few, and that (like Sim Magus) after they have made a very ſo- 
nh a Wenn profeſſion of chriſtianity, their hearts may not be right in the ſight of God. 

0 Fourtbly, If we put the caſe at the hardeſt, that ſome that were very ſincere, after 
i hey have held out a great while, under the extremity of torments, have at laſt fainted 
oho — them, and yielded to the malice and cruelty of their perſecutors, and in this a- 
*þ in- mazement and diſtraction have not long after expired, without any teſtimony of their 
4 ma epentance: In this caſe, both reaſon and charity ought to reſtrain us from paſſing any 
„ier poſitive and ſevere ſentence upon the ſtate of ſuch perſons. For what do we know, 


*me,t0 put God, whoſe goodneſs will certainly make all the allowance to humane frailty that 
+ | caſon can require; ( for he knows whereof we are made; and remembers that we are but 
_ duſt; he ee conſiders every man's caſe, and weighs all the circumſtances of it in 
an exact balance ;) I ſay, who can tell, but that in ſuch a caſe as I have mentioned, God 
bilboßffay graciou {ly be pleaſed to accept ſuch a degree of conſtant ſuffering of great torments 
ger or ſo long a time, for a true martyrdom, and not expect a more than humane patience 
and reſolution, where he is not pleaſed to afford more than humane ſtrength and ſup- 
ort; and whether he may not look upon their failing and miſcarriage at laſt, in the 
ame rank with the indeliberate actions of men in a frenz , and beſides themſelves? 


And thus God may be ſaid with the temptation to make a way to eſcape, or to 


ot ap 
* e 2 happy iſſue to it; ſince they were enabled to bear it, till being diſtracted by 
had r tor ments, their underſtandings were thrown off the hinges, and incapable of ex- 
| he hal Blog any deliberate acts of reaſon, And without ſome ſuch equitable conſideration 
here, il 1 caſe of ſuch perſons, it will be very hard to reconcile ſome appearances of 
ge a ugs with the goodneſs of God, and the faithfulneſs of his promiſe. 

wile! 
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However, it will become us to abſtain from all uncharitableneſs and peremptory cen. 
ſure of the final eſtate of ſuch perſons, eſpecially till we ourſelves have given greater ang Þ 
better teſtimony of our conſtancy; and in the mean time, to leave them to the righteoꝶm þ 
and merciful ſentence of heir maſter and ours, to whoſe judgment we muſt all ſtand | 


or fall. 
I am ſure it will very ill become thoſe, who by the providence of God have eſcayeq 


thoſe ſufferings, and are at preſent our of danger themſclves, to fit in judgment upon thoſ 
who are left to endure this terrible conflict, and have perhaps held out as long, or longer 
than they themſelves would have done in the like circumſtances. Let us rather earneſtly 
beg of the God of all grace and patience, that he would endue us with a greater me. 
ſure of 3 and conſtancy, if he ſee fit to call us to the exerciſe of it, and (which 
we law 
would let this cup paſs from us, and not try us with the like ſufferings, /e/? we alj 1; 
weary, and faint in our minds, I come now to the 

III. And laſt enquiry which I propoſed; What ground and reaſon there is, for goy 
men to expect the more peculiar and eſpecial care of God's providence in caſe of ſuc 


ſufferings. 


The providence of God extends to all his creatures, according to that of the Pſalmij 
the Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works, But he exc. 
ciſeth a more particular providence towards mankind; and more peculiar yet toward 


thoſe who ſtudy to pleaſe him, by obeying his laws and doing his will. He that is aſy. 


red of his own heart, that he loves God, and would do or ſuffer any thing for him, cu 


have no cauſe to doubt but that God loves him, and is concerned for his happineſs. N 


man was ever afraid of God, that was not conſcious to himſelf that he had offends 
him, and by the wilful breach of his laws had put himſelf out of the care of his proj. 
dence. But on the contrary; if our hearts give us this teſtimony, that we have madeit 
our ſincere endeavour to ol 
confidence of his favour and good-will towards us. This comfort the mind of e 

man is apt to give him, from his own reaſon, and the natural notions which be 
hath of God. 

But to free us from all doubt in this matter, God himſelf hath told us ſo, and give 
us plentiful aſſurance of it in his word. P/al. 11. 7. The righteous Lord loveth right 
neſs, his countenance doth behold the upright ; that is, he will be favourable unto then 
P/al. 33.18. Behold the eye of the Lnd is upon them that fear him; upon them tit 
hope in his mercy. The eye of God ſignifies his watchful care and providence i 
good men. So that beſides the ſure and-well-grounded reaſonings, from the effenti 
per fections of the divine nature, the mercy and goodneſs of God; we have a nt 
ſure word of promiſe, in the expreſs declarations of God's word, and more particu: 
in the caſe of great temptations and ſufferings. For can we think, that the ſcriptur 
ſaith in vain, Vait on the Lord, and be of good courage, and he ſhall 
thine heart? Many are the afflietions of the righteous, but the Lord delivereth li 
out of all? The ſteps of a good man are ordered by the Lord, and he delightet) i 
his ways; though he fall, he ſhall not utterly be caſt down, for the Lord uphill! 
him with his hand? The ſalvation of the righteous cometh of the Lord, he is ii! 
help in time of trouble? The ſame promiſes we find in the New Teſtament. 
things ſhall work together for good, to them that love God. God is faithful, vb 
bath promiſed, that he will not ſuffer you to be tempted above what ye are able, lit 
will with the temptation make a way to eſcape. And to mention no more; 
faſt the profeſſion of your faith without wavering, he is faithful that hath promjed ; 
VS. to ſupport you under ſufferings, and to reward them. | 

Thus much for the fir/# point, namely, that when men do ſuffer truly for che cauſe 
of religion, they may with confidence commit themſelves to the more peculiar care 


of the divine providence, 
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1 PETER iv. 19. 


Wherefore let them that ſuffer according to the will of God, commit the 
keeping of their fouls to him in well- doing, as unto a faithful Creator. 


ROM theſe words I propoſed to conſider theſe three points. 

Firſt, That when men do ſuffer really and truly for the cauſe of religion, 
they may with confidence commit themſelves (their lives, and all that is dear 
to them) to the peculiar and more eſpecial care of the divine providence. 

Secondly, This we may do, always proviced that we be careful of our duty, and do 
what is required on our part; and that neither to avoid ſufferings, nor to reſcue ourſelves 
| out of them, we do any thing contrary to our duty and a good conſcience; for this is 

the meaning of committing ourſelves to God in well-doing. | 
* Thirdly, To ſhew what ground of comfort and encouragement the conſideration of 
* God, under the notion of à faithful Creator, does afford to us, under all our ſufferings 
for a good cauſe and a good conſcience. 


The /ir/t of theſe points I have treated on at large in my former diſcourſe. I proceed 

no to the 

Second, Namely, when in all our ſufferings for the cauſe of religion, we may with 

confidence and good aſſurance, commit ourſelves to the peculiar and more eſpecial care 

of God's providence; this is to be underſtood, always provided that we be careful of 
our duty, and do what is required on our part; and that neither to avoid ſufferlugs, 
nor to reſcue ourſelves out of them, we do any thing contrary to our duty, and a good 
= conſcience. And this I told you was the meaning of committing ourſelves to God in well- 
doing; for if we either neglect our duty, or ſtep out of the way of it, by doing things 

- contrary to it, the providence of God will not be concerned to bear us out in ſuch ſufferings. 
So that in our ſufferings for the cauſe of God and religion, o commit ourſelves to him in 
-wwel/-doing, may reaſonably comprehend in it theſe following particulars: 

I. Provided always, that we neglect no lawful means of our preſervation from ſuffer- 
ings, or our deliverance out of them: In this caſe men do not commit themſelves to 
the providence of God, but caſt themſelves out of his care and protection; they do not 
truſt God, but tempt him, and do as it were try whether he will ſtand by us, when 
we deſert ourſelves, and bring us out of trouble, when we would take no care, would 
uſe no endeavours to prevent it. If we will needleſly provoke trouble, and run ourſelves 
upon ſuffering; if we will neglect ourſelves, and the lawful means of our preſervation; 

if we will give up, and part with thoſe ſecurities of our religion, which the providence 

of God, and the laws of our country have given us; if we ourſelves will help to pull 

down the tence which is about us; if we will diſarm ourſelves, and by our own act 
expoſe ourſelves naked and open to danger and ſufferings; why ſhould we think in 
this caſe, that God will help us, when we would not help ourſelves by thoſe lawful 
ways, which the providence of God hath put into our hands? 

All truſt in God, and dependence upon his providence, does imply, that we join prayer 
imd endeavour together; faith in God, and a prudent and diligent uſe of means: If we 
+ lazily truſt che providence of God, and ſo ca all our care upon him, as to take none ar 
all ourſelves, God will take no care of us. In vain do we rely upon the wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, and power of God; in vain do we importune and tire heaven with our prayers, 
do help us againſt our enemies and perſecutors, if we ourſelves will do nothing for our- 
ſelves: In vain do we hope that God will maintain and defend our religion, againſt all the 
; Þ| {ecret contrivances, and open aſſaults of our enemies, if we, who are united in the pro- 

feſſion of the ſame religion, and in all the eſſentials of faith and worſhip, will for ſome 
| {mall differences in leſſer matters, which are of no moment, in compariſon of the things 
Vo L. II. 00 2 Vherein 
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wherein we are agreed: I ſay, if for ſuch flight matters, we will divide and fall on; 
among ourſelves; if when the enemy 1s at the gates, we will ſtill purſue our heats and 
animoſities, and will madly keep open thoſe breaches, which were fooliſhly made at 
firſt ; what can we expect, but that the common enemy ſhould take the advantage, ang 
enter in at them; and whilſt we are ſo unſeaſonably and ſenſeleſly contending with one 
another, that they ſhould take the opportunity which we give them to deſtroy us all, 

2. Provided likewiſe that we do not attempt our preſervation or deliverance ſrom 
ſuffering, by evil und unlawful means: We muſt do nothing that is contrary to our 
duty, and to a good conſcience; nor comply with any thing, or lend our helping hang 
thereto, that apparently tends to the ruin of our religion, neither to divert nor put off 
ſufferings for the preſent, nor to reſcue ourſelves from under them; becauſe we cannot 
with confidence commit ourſelves to the providence of God, but in well-dorng. 

This is an eternal rule, from whence we muſt in no caſe depart, that men muſt d. 
nothing contrary to the rules and precepts of religion, no not for the ſake of religion ſelf. 
We muſt not break any law of God, nor diſobey the lawful commands of lawful ay. 
thority, to free ourſelves from any ſufferings whatſoever; becauſe the goodneſs of ng 
end can ſanctifie evil means, and make them lawful: We muſt not ſpeak deceitful 

er God, nor lie, no, not for the truth; nor kill men, though we could thereby ds Gi 
and religion the greateſt ſervice. And though all the caſuiſts in the world ſhould teach 
the contrary doctrine (as they generally do in the church of Rome) yet I would not doubt 
to oppoſe to all thoſe, the ſingle authority of St. Paul, who expreſly condemns this 
principle, and brands it for a damnable doctrine, that evil may be done by us, that gud 
may come, Rom. 3. 8. And not as we be ſlanderouſiy reported, and as ſome affirm tl 
we ſay, let us do evil, that good may come, wheſe damnation is juſt. St. Paul, it ſeems 
looked upon it as a molt deviliſh calumny, to inſinuate that the chriſtian religion gins 
the leait countenance to ſuch damnable doctrines and doings as theſe, and pronounceh 
their damnation to be juſt, who either teach any ſuch principle, as the doctrine d 
chriſtianity, or practiſe according to it. 

Let thoſe look to it, who teach, that a right intention, and a good end, will rend 
things, which are otherwiſe evil and unlawful, not only lawful to be done by us, bt 
in many caſes meritorious; eſpecially where the good of the church, and the extirpation 
of hereſy are more immediately concerned. Of this nature are the doctrines of equivoc- 
tion and mental reſervation, and the lawfulneſs of ſuch artificial ways of lying, to aui 
the danger of the law, when they are brought before heretical magiſtrates ; and this 
the common doctrine of the molt learned caſuiſts of all orders in the church of Row: 
And ſuch likewiſe are their doctrines, of the lawfulne(s of extirpating hereticks, by i 
moſt barbarous and bloody means, and of breaking faith with them, though give} 
emperors and princes, in the moſt publick and ſolemn manner; both which are ther 
vowed doctrines of their general councils, and have frequently been put in practice d 
the deſtruction of many millions of Chriſtians, better and more righteous than then 
ſelves. But we have not ſo learned Chriſt, who have heard him, and been taught by bin 
the truth is in Feſus. They who are rightly inſtructed in the chriſtian religion, are {0 fr 
from thinking it lawful to do any thing that is evil, to bring others under ſuffer 
that they do not allow it in any caſe whatſoever, no, not for the cauſe of God and fe- 
ligion, and to free themſelves from the greateſt ſufferings that can be inflicted upon the 

Provided alſo, that we do truſt the providence of God, and do indeed commit cli. 
ſelves to it; relying upon his wiſdom and goodneſs, and entirely ſubmitting and reſign!" 
up ourſelves to his will and diſpoſal, both as to the degree and the duration of our ſul- 
ferings; believing that he will do that for us which upon the whole matter, and in the 
final iſſue and reſult of things, will be beſt for us. That bleſſing, wherewith My che 
man of God bleſt the people of Iael before his death, doth belong to good men in all 


ages: he loveth his people, and all his ſaints are in his hand, Deut. 33. 3. Innumerable Are 


the promiſes in ſcripture concerning the merciful providence and goodneſs of God, . 


Many ferr®* | 
4 fo hin | 


wards thoſe 2050 truſt in him, and hope in his mercy. Pſal. 32. 10. 
ſhall be to the wicked: but he that truſteth in the Lord, mercy ſhall comps 
about, Plal. 33. 18, 19, 20,21, 22. Behold the eye of the Lord is upon them that ox 
him; upon them that hope in his mercy : to deliver their ſoul from death, and to keep fer 
alive in famine. Our ſoul waiteth for the Lord: be is our help and our ſhield. Fr 
eur bart ſhall rejoice in him: becauſe we have truſted in his holy name. Lori 
The 
7 


mercy, O Lord, be upon us, according as we hope in thee. Pſal. 34. 22. 
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redeemeth the ſoul of his ſervants: and none of them that truſt in him ſhall be deſolate. 
Pſal. 37. 30, 40. But the ſalvation of the righteous is of the Lord, he is their firength 
in the time of trouble. And the Lord ſhall help them and deliver them be ſhall deliver 
| them from the wicked, and ſave them becauſe they truſt in bim. Pſal. 31. 19. O how 
great 1s thy goodneſs, which thou haſt laid up for them that fear thee; which thou haſt 
* zerought for them that truſt in thee before the ſons of men : Pſal. 55. 22, Caſt thy 
* burthen upon the Lord, and he ſhall ſuſtain thee : he ſhall never ſuffer the rightcous to 
be moved. Pal. 125. 1. They that truſt in the Lord ſhall be as mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed, but abideth for ever. Iſa. 26. 3, 4. Thou will keep him in perfect 
peace, whoſe mind is flayed on thee, becauſe he truſteth in thee. Truſt ye in the Lord for 
ever: for in the Lord Jehovah is everlaſting ſtreng th. f 
4. Provided yet further, that we pray earneſtly to God for his gracious help and 
aſſiſtance, for his merciful comfort and ſupport under ſufferings; that he would be 
pleaſed to ſtrengthen our faith, and to encreaſe and lengthen out our patience, in pro- 
portion to the degree and duration of our ſufferings. 
All the promiſes which God hath made to us are upon this condition, that we ear- 
neſtly ſeek and ſue to him for the benefit and bleſſing of them. P/a/. 50. 15. Call upon 
me in the day of trouble; I will deliver thee, and thou ſhalt glorifie me. Ezek 36, 37. 
After a great deliverance, and many bleflings promiſed to them, this condition is at laſt 
added, thus ſaith the Lord God, I will yet for this be enquired of by the houſe of Iſrael, to 
40 it for them. And this likewiſe is the tenor of the promiſes of the New Teſtament, 
Matth. 7. 7. As, and it ſhall be given you: ſeek, and ye ſhall find: knock, and il jhall 
be opened unto you. And in this very caſe that I am ſpeaking of, God expects that we 
ſhould apply ourſelves to him for ſpiritual wiſdom and grace, to behave ourſelves under 
ſufferings as we ought: Jam. I. 2, 3, 4. Where ſpeaking of the manifold temptations 
that Chriſtians would be exerciſed withal, he directs them to pray to God for wiſdom 
to demean themſelves under perſecutions, with patience, and conſtancy, and chear- 
fuloeſs. My brethren, account it all joy, when you fall into divers temptations; (meaning 
the temptations and trials of ſuffering in ſeveral kinds) &nowtng this, that the trying 
"of your faith worketh patience, But let patience have its perfect work, And becauſe 
this is a very difficult duty, and requires a great deal of ſpiritual skill, to demean our- 
delves under ſufferings as we ought, therefore he adds in the next words: F any of 
you lack wiſdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; 
and it ſhall be given him. 
And this earneſt application we are to make to God, for his grace and ſeaſonable 
Belß in lime of need; not to put him in mind of his promiſe, but to reſtifie our depen- 
dence upon him, and expectation of all good from him. And we muſt likewiſe uſe 
great importunity in our prayers to God, to aſſiſt us and ſtand by us in the day 
of trial, and the hour of temptation. And therefore our Saviour heaps up ſeveral 
words, to denore the great earneſtneſs and importunity which we ought to uſe in 
prayer, bidding us to 4%, and /cef, and knock, And to ſhew that he lays more than 
ordinary weight upon this matter, and to encourage our importunity, he ſpake two 
ſeveral parables to this purpoſe; the firſt, Luke 11. 5, of the man who by mere im- 
Portunity prevailed with his friend to riſe at midnight to do him a kindneſs, which 
our Saviour applies to encourage our importunity in prayer, v. 9. And I ſay unto 
Jou, ast, and it ſhall be given you; ſeek, and ye ſhall find; knock, and it ſhall be 
| epened unto you. The other is the parable of the importunate widow, and unjuſt 
Judge, related by the ſame Evangeliſt, Luke 18. 1. with this preface to it; and he 
Hale a parable unto them to this end, that men ought always to pray and not to faint. 
> | And to ſpeak the truth, they ſeem at firſt ſight two of the oddeſt of all our Saviour's 
| | Parables, as if the deſign of them were to inſinuate to us, that God is to be prevailed 
e upon by the mere importunity of our prayers to grant our requeſts: But our bleſſed 
> | Saviour, who beſt knew his own meaning, tells us, that all that he deſign'd by it, 
rs | was only to ſignify, that we ought always to pray, and not to faint; that is, to continue 
n | Mane n prayer, and not to give over after once asking, as if we deſpaired of prevailing. 
ar | Not that mere importunity prevails with God to give us thoſe things which he 1s 
n | herwiſe unwilling to grant; but becauſe it becomes us to be fervent, and earneſt, to 
ur | Fife our faith and confidence in the goodneſs of God, and the deep ſenſe we have of 
b ch rown weakneſs and wants, and unworthineſs; and likewiſe that we ſet a true value upon 
f Ki bleſſings and favours of God, as worth all the earneſtneſs and importunity we can uſe g | 
i | And. 
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And in this decent and ſober ſenſe, the ſucceſs of our prayers may truly be fad u 
depend upon our importunity ; not that it is neceſſary to move God to grant our re. | 
queſts, but that ir becomes us to be thus affected, that we may be the more fil; J 


ualified for the grace and mercy which God is willing to confer upon us. 


I have been the longer upon this, to give us a right notion of this matter, and tha Þ 


we may the more diſtinctly underſtand the true reaſon why our Saviour does require jy 
much earneſtneſs and importunity of prayer on our part; not at all to work upon Gy, 
and to diſpoſe him to ſhew mercy to us (for that he is always inclinable to, wheneye; 
we are fit for it) but only to diſpoſe and qualify us to receive the grace and mercy af 
God, with greater advantage to ourſelves. 
Provided moreover, that we be not confident of ourſelves, and of the force an} 
ſtrength of our own reſolution, We know not ourſelves, nor the frailty and weaknej 
of our own reſolution, till we are tried. Tis wile advice which Solomon gives ys 


and never more ſeaſonable than in the day of trial, Prov. 3. 5, 6, 7. Truſt in the I 
with all thine heart, and lean not to thy own underſtanding; in all thy Ways acknowldy | 


him, ard he ſhall direct thy paths; be not wiſe in thine own eyes; that is, be not con. 
ceited and confident of thine own wiſdom and ſtrength or ability in any kind; ther 


js a ſecret providence of God, which mingles itſelf with the actions and ſpirirs i 


men, and diſpoſeth of us unknown to ourſelves; and what we think to be the effect 
our own ſtrength and reſolution, of our own wiſdom and contrivance, proceeds from 
an higher cauſe, which, unſeen to us, does ſteer and govern us. So the wile man ch 
ſerves, Prov. 20. 24. Man's goings are of the Lord, how can a man then underſtand li 
own ways? And therefore we have reaſon every one to ſay with the prophet. Fer. un 
23. O Lord, I know that the way of man is not in himſelf, it is not in man that walketh1 
direct his ſleps. Our feet will ſoon flip, if God do not uphold us by his hand. Remembz 
how ſhamefully the chief of our Lord's diſciples miſcarried, by too much confiden: 
in himſelf, I mean St. Peter; in whoſe fall we may all ſee our own frailty; if God 
but permit the devil to have the winnowing of us, there will be a great deal of chaff fou 
inthe beſt of us. What St. Paul ſaid of himſelf, 2 Cor. 12. 10. When I amweak, then aul 


flrong, we ſhall all find true, when it comes to the trial; we are then ſtrongeſt, when, n 


a juſt ſenſe of our own weakneſs, we rely moſt upon the ſtrength and power of God, 
6. Provided furthermore, that according to our ability, we have been much inthe 
exerciſe of alms and charity. For well-doing, or doing good, is ſometimes taken in: 
narrower ſenſe, not improper here to be mentioned, though perhaps not ſo particuluy 
intended here in the text, for works of charity and alms. As, Heb. 13. 16. But h 
good, and to communicate (that is, to the neceſſities of the poor) forget not, for i! 
ſuch ſacrifices God is well pleaſed. This kind of well-doing is a ſpecial preſervativen 
times of evil; there is no kind of grace or virtue to which there are in ſcripture mr 
ſpecial promiſes made of our protection and preſervation from evil and ſuffering d 
ſupport and comfort under them, and deliverance out of them, than to this of ach- 
ritable and compaſſionate conſideration of thoſe who labour under want or ſufferity 
P/al. 37. 3. Truſt in the Lord, and do good, jo ſhalt thou dwell in the land, and vin) 
thou ſhalt be fed: And ver. 19. ſpeaking of righteous or merciful men, they ſhall nut l 
aſhamed in the evil time, and in the days of famine they ſhall be ſatisfied. Plal. 41.1% 
Bleſſed is he that conſidereth the poor, the Lord will deliver bim in time of trouble; the 


Lord will preſerve him, and keep him alive, and he ſhall be bleſſed upon the earth; and 


thou wilt not deliver him unto the will of his enemies. 


There are likewiſe in the apocryphal books excellent ſayings for the encouragement 
of charity, as that which will be particularly conſidered and rewarded to us in the 
times of danger and diſtreſs, in the days of affliction and ſuffering, 706. 4. 7, 8, 9, 19 


Give alms of thy ſubſtance, and turn not thy face from any poor man, and the face of C00 
all not be turned away from thee; if thou haſt abundance, give alms according; 


thou haſt but a little, be not afraid to give according to that little, for thou layeſt up jor 
thyſelf a good treaſure againſt the day of neceſſity, becauſe that alms do deliver fim 
death, and ſuffereth not to come into darkneſs, Ecclus. 3. 31. Speaking of him chat 
gives alms, and is ready to do kindneſs to others; He 15 mindful of that which may * 
Lay 4 

thy treaſure according to the commandment of the Moſt High, and it ſhall bring thee more 
ſhut up alms in thy ſtore-houſes, and it ſhall deliver thee from all 
ſhall fight for thee againſt thine enemies, better than a mighty jhiel 4 ac 


hereafter; and when he falleth he ſhall find a tay. And chap. 29. 11, 12, 13. 
profit than 
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J have often ſaid it, and am verily perſuaded of it, that one of the beſt ſigns of God's 
mercy and favour to this poor nation, is, that God hath been pleaſed of late years to ſtir 
up ſo general a diſpoſition in men to works of alms and charity, and thereby to revive 
the primitive ſpirit of chriſtianity, which ſo eminently abounded in this grace, and 
taught thoſe who believed in God to be careful to maintain and prattiſe good works. And no- 


thing gives me greater hopes that God hath mercy ſtill in ſtore for us, than that men are 


* fo ready to ſhew mercy ; there are great objects to exerciſe our charity upon in this time 
of the general ſuſpenſion of trade and bufineſs, from an apprehenſion of approaching 


1 


troubles; by reaſon whereof, both the numbers and neceſſities of our poor are greatly and 


daily encreaſed among us; and beſides the poor of our own nation, God has ſent us great 
numbers from abroad, I mean thoſe who are fled hither for ſhelter, from that violent ſtorm 
ot periecution which hath lately fallen upon them for the cauſe of our common religion. 


According to the compaſſion we ſhew to them, we may expect that God will either pre- 
ſerve us trom the like ſufferings, or graciouſly ſupport us under them. What do we know, 


bus chat God is now trying us, and hath purpoſely put this opportunity into our hands, of 


pr venting, or mitigating, or ſhortening our own ſufferings, according as we extend our 
charity and pity to thoſe who have ſuffered fo deeply for the cauſe of God, and his truth? 


7. Provided in the laſt place, and above all, that we be ſincere in our religion, and en- 


dea vour to be univerſally good, and holy in all manner of converſation, and to abound in 


"all the fruits of righteouſneſs, which are by Feſus Chriſt, to the praiſe and glory of God. 


of his own hands: 80 


This is the largeſt ſenſe of well: doing, and the moſt neceſſary of all the reſt, to prepare 
us for ſufferings, and to give us courage and conſtancy under them; and likewite to 


engage the providence of God to a tender care of us, and concernment for us, if he 
ſhall ſee it fit to bring us into a ſtate of ſuffering. 


But if we live in open contempt and violation of God's laws, if we make no conſcience 


of our ways and actions, we cannot poſſibly have any well-grounded truſt and confidence 


in God, for he hates all the workers of iniquity, and his providence ſets it ſelf againſt 
them for evil. Bad men draw many miſchiefs and inconveniencies upon themſelves, as 


the natural conſequences of their actions; but beſides this, the vengeance of God haunts 


and purſues evil-doers, and his juſt providence many times involves them in many diffi- 
culties and dangers, beſides and beyond the natural courſe of things: Upon the wicked 
(fays David) he ill rain ſnares : So that as we ever expect the comfortable effects of 


the divine care and providence, we mult live in a dutiful obedience to God's holy will 
and laws. 

Bad men may make a profeſſion of the true religion, and may in ſome ſort believe it, 
though they do not live according to it; and yet perhaps for all this, out of a mere gene- 
roſity and obſtinacy of mind, they cannot bear to be threatned and terrified out of the 
3 of the truth; and will endure a great deal of trouble and inconveniences, be- 
fore they will renounce it; knowing themſelves to be ſo far in the right, that they ſtand 


for the truth, and hoping perhaps thereby to make ſome amends for their bad practice. 


But when all is done, nothing gives a man true courage and reſolution, like the teſtimon 
of our own hearts, concerning our own ſincerity, and the conſcience of well-doing. And 
on the contrary, he that hath not the reſolution and patience to mortify his luſts, and to 


reſtrain his appetites, and to ſubdue his irregular paſſions for the ſake of God and religion, 


will not eafily bring himſelf to ſubmit to great ſufferings upon that account. There is con- 


ſiderable difficulty in the practice of religion, and the reſolute courſe of a holy life; but 


ſurely it is much eaſier 10 live as religion requires we ſhould do, than 70 lay down our lives 
for it; and (as I have told you upon another occaſion) he that cannot prevail withhimiſelf 
to live @ ſaint, will much more hardly be perſuaded 70 die a martyr. I proceed to the 
Third point, namely, what ground of comfort and encouragement the conſideration 
of God, under the notion of à faithful Creator, does afford to us under all our ſufferin 
by 4 good r prog and a pay o__ Fora them that ſuffer according to the will 
God, commit the keeping of their ſouls to him i doi | | 
Lee e hPa OE Br / m in well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator. 
; And this is a firm ground of comfort and encouragement to us, under all our ſufferings 
or God, to confider him as the author of our beings, or as it is expreſſed in the text, as 
a faithful Creator one that is not fickle and inconſtant in his affection and kindnels to 
1s creatures; but is true to his own deſign, and will not abandon and forſake the work 
great a benefit as that of our beings, freely conferred upon us; is 


ut an carneſt of God's further kindneſs to us, and future care of us; if by our ill carriage 
N f | towards 


r 


The Support of Good Men, & c. Serm. XLVI. 
towards him, we do not render ourſelves unworthy and incapable of it ; That we are 
God's creatures, is a demonſtration that he hath a kindneſs for us: it he had not, ht 
would never have made us; as it is excellently ſaid in the dom of Solomon, chap. 11 
23, 24. Thou haſt mercy upon all, for thou loveſt all the things that are, and abborreſ m. 
thing which thou haſt made: For never wouldſt thou have made any thing, if thou bai} 
hated it. And ver. 26. Thou ſpareſt all, for they are thine, O Lord, thou lover of ſoul; 

To whom then may we with ſo much confidence commit ourſelves, as to him why 
freely gave us our being? From whom may we expect fo render a regard and conſider. 
ation of our caſe, and all the circumſtances of it; as from this great founder and hens. 
factor? For he that made us knows our frame, and whereof we are made, and how my 
we are able to bear; he conſiders our ſtrength, or rather our weakneſs, and what cour; 
andreſolution he hath endued us withal, and what comfort and ſupport we ſtand in nes 


of in the day of tribulation. And as they who make armour, are wont to try that wic 
they think to be good and well tempered with a ſtronger charge, not to break and hurt 


but to prove and praiſe it: ſo God exerciſeth thoſe whom he hath fitted and tempere} iþ 


for it, with manifold temptations, that the trial of their faith, as St. Peter expteſſeth a 
1 Pet. 1. 7. being much more precious than of gold tried in the fire, may be found um 
praiſe, and honour, and glory, at the appearing of Teſus Chriſt. 

do that this conſideration that we are God's creatures, does (as I may ſay) oblige hin 
in faithfulneſs to his own act, and in conſequence of his bringing us into being at fit. 
to be concerned for us afterwards, ſo as never to abandon us, nor quite to take away hi 
loving-kindneſs and mercy from us; till we are good for nothing, and do in a mu. 
ner ceaſe to be what he made us, that is, reaſonable creatures. A perſon or people mu 
have proceeded to the utmoſt degree of degeneracy, when God will conſider themn 
longer as his creatures, nor ſhew any pity or favour to them; things muſt be comet 
extremity, when God deals thus with us, as he threatned the people of 1/rael, Iſa j 
11. When the boughs are withered, they ſhall be broken off, and ſet on fire ; for it 18 apy. 
ple of no underſtanding : therefore he that made them, will not have mercy on then, ai 
he that formed them, will ſhew them no favour. 


And now I have done with theſe three points which I propoſed to handle from this 


text, and the diſcourſe which I have made upon them, does all along apply itſelf, by 


directing us how we ought fo commit our/ebves to the providence of God, in all cad 


danger and ſuffering, eſpecially for the cauſe of God, and his truth, vs. in the faithful 
diſcharge of our duty and a good conſcience, and by a firm truſt and confidence inte 
wiſdom and goodnels of the divine providence, not doubting but that he who maitu, 
and knows our frame, will have a tender care of us, and» not ſuffer us to be tenjid 
above what we are able. | 

And as to our preſent danger, and that terrible ſtorm which threatens us, let us! 
to God, if it be his will, to divert it; but if otherwiſe he hath determined, to fit and 
prepare us for it. And let us be fervent and earneſt in our prayers to him, not that |t 
is moved by our importunity, but that we may thereby be qualified and made fit to 
ceive the mercy which we beg of him. 

And let us take this occaſion to do that which we ſhould have done without it, “ 
break off our fins by repentance, and to turn every one of us from the evil of our Wait 


that hereby we may render God propitious to us, and put ourſelves under the more im. 


mediate care and protection of his providence ; that we may prevent his judgments, ant 
turn away his wrath and diſpleaſure from us, as he did once from a great and finful ci 
and people, upon their ſincere humiliation and repentance, Jonah 3.10. where it is (aid 
of the people of Nzneveh, that God ſaw their works, that they turned from their evil ud, 
and God repented of the evil that he had ſaid he would do unto them, and he did it ui. 
Above all, let us be ſincere in the profeſſion of our religion, and conſcientious in the 
practice of it; nothing will bear us up under great trials and ſufferings, like tbe ff 
of a good conſcience, void of offence towards God and towards men. 


I will conclude this whole diſcourſe with thoſe apoſtolical bleſſings and prayet!s, Co. Þ 
1. 10, 11. That ye may walk worthy of the Lord, unto all pleaſing, being fruitful l. 
every good work, ſtrengthened with all might according to his glorious power, unto all f® | 


tience, and long-ſuffering, with zoyfulneſs. And 2 Theſ 2. 16, 17. Now our Lord J ef 


Chriſt himſelf, and God even our Father, «bs hath loved us, and hath given us everlaſting | a 


conſolation and good hope through grace, comfort your hearts and ftabliſh you in edel 
good work, To him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 
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SERMON XLVII. 


Of the Work aſſign'd to every Man, and the Seaſon 
[4 for doing it. 


Joun 1X. 4. 


I muſt work the works of him that ſent me, while it is day; The night 


cometh, when no man can work. 


Es E words our bleſſed Saviour ſpake of himſelf, whilſt he was upon earth ; 

in which he tells us, that he was fat by God into the world, and had a cer- 

tain work and employment appointed him during his abode in it. A great 

: work indeed | to inſtruc, and reform, and ſave mankind. A work of great 
labour, and pains, and patience, not to be done in a ſhort time; and yet the time for 
doing it was not long after he came into the world: it was a good while before he be- 
gan it; and after he began it, the time of working was not long before the night came, 
and put an end to it: I muſt work the works of him that ſent me, while it 15 day? 
"the night cometh, when no man can work. | 
But that which our Saviour here ſpeaks of himſelf, and which properly belongs to 
him, and no other ; may yet be accommodated to every man, with ſome allowance for 
the difference and diſproportion. For tho' every man be not ſent by God into the 
world after ſo particular a manner, and upon ſo particular and vaſt a deſign : yet upon 
a general account, every man is ſent by God into this world, and hath a work given 
him to do in it, which he is concern'd vigorouſly to mind and to proſecute with all his 
might. And tho' every man be not ſent to ſave the whole world, as the Son of God 
was, yet every man is ſent by God into the world, 20 work out his own ſalvation, and 
to take care of that in the firſt place, and then to promote the ſalvation of others, 
as much as in him lies. So thatevery one of us may, in a very good ſenſe, accomino- 
date theſe words of our Saviour to himſelf : I muſt work the works of him that ſent me, 
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1 "I 
„ while it is day : the night cometh, when no man can work. I" 
, I ſhall therefore at this time take the liberty to handle theſe words according to this i 
moral accommodation of them, and apply what our Saviour here ſays of himſelf, to i ity 
F my man that cometh into the world: and this I ſhall do, by ſhewing theſe 7hree 4 i 
things. TOS wi 
5 Firſt, That every man hath a work aſſigned him to do in this world, by him that ; | 
* ſent him into it; and may in ſome ſenſe ſay, as our bleſſed Saviour did of himſelf, 7 . 
+ | muft work the works of him that ſent me. : 1 
ne | Secondiy, That there is a certain and limited time for every man to do this work 10 
nj in. While it is day. | 
' Thirdly, That after this ſeaſon is expired, there will be no further opportunity of 1 
. working. T he night cometh, when no man can work. | 9 
in | . £*r/t, Every man hath a work aſſigned him to do in this world, by him that ſent him be. 
. ten, and may in ſome ſenſe ſay, as our bleſſed Saviour did of himſelf, 7 mu/t work the 1 


9 Works of him that ſent me. God who made man a reaſonable creature, and hath en- 
ing | dowed him with faculties, whereby he is capable of knowing and ſerving him; hath 
67 appointed him a work and ſervice ſuitable to theſe faculties: and having infuſed an im- 


| Mortal foul into this earthly body, hath certainly deſigned him for a ſtate beyond this 
N Vo I. II. P p life, 
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Of the Work afſign'd to every Man, Ser 
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life, in which he ſhall be for ever happy or miſerable, according as he uſeth and de. 
means himſelf in this world. 

So that the work which every one of us hath to do in this world, is to prepare and 
fit our ſelves for that eternal duration which remains for us after death. For the lil 
which we live now in this world, is a time of exerciſe, a ſhort ſtate of probation and 
tryal, in order to a durable and endleſs ſtate, in which we ſhall be immutably fix d in 
another world. This world, into which we are now ſent for a little while, is as it were 
God's ſchool, in which immortal ſpirits cloathed with fleſh, are trained and bred up fot 
eternity: and therefore the beſt, the only ſure way to be happy for ever, is, ſo to in. 

rove the ſhort and uncertain time of this life, that we may approve our ſelves to G01 
in this world, and enjoy him in the next: or (as St. Paul expreſſeth it) that having ar 


fruit unto holineſs, our end may be everlaſting life. 
And this work conſiſts in theſe three things. 


I. In the care of our own ſalvation. 
II. In doing what we can to promote the ſalvation of others. 


III. And in order to both theſe, in the careful improvement and good husbandry q 


our time. 
I. In the care of our own ſalvation. 


1. In the worſhip of Almighty God. | 
2. In the careful and-conſcientious practice and obedience of his holy laws. 


1. The care of our own ſalvation conſiſts in the pious and devout worſhip of Almighty 
God; that we honour him, and pay him that homage and reſpect, which is due fron 
creatures to him that made them, and is the great ſovereign and judge of the worli; 
that we have an inward reverence and eſteem of him, and that we expreſs this by4l 
ſolemn external acknowledgements of him ; as by praying to him for the ſupply of ar 
wants; by praiſing him for all the bleſſings and benefits which we have received at h 
hands; and that we ſet apart conſtant and ſolemn times for the performance of thei 
duties; and then when we are employed in them, we be ſerious, and hearty, anda 
tentive to what we are about, and perform every part of divine worſhip with thoſe ir: 
cumſtances of reverence and reſpect, which may teſtify our awful ſenſe of the divine 
majeſty, and our inward and profound veneration of him, with whom we have to: 


And this is that which is d:re&tly and properly religion. 


And this conſiſts in to things. 


2. This care of our own ſalvation does conſiſt likewiſe in the conſcientious and 


ſtant obedience and practice of all God's holy laws, in the conformity of our lives i 


actions to the laws which he hath given us, whether they be natural, or written n 
our hearts, or made known to us by the revelation of his word; that we governor Þ _ 
paſſions by reaſon, and moderate our ſelves in the uſe of ſenſual delights, ſo as tt 


tranſgreſs the rules of temperance and chaſtity ; that we demean our ſelves roy 
others, and converſe with them with juſtice and fidelity, with kindneſs and charity. 


Theſe are the ſum of the divine laws, and the heads of our duty towards our {ei 


and others; all which are more powerfully enforced upon us by the revelation of itt 
goſpel, and the plain promiſes and threatnings of it; the faith of Chriſt being tf 


molt firm and effectual principle both of piety towards God, and of univerſal obedien Þ : 


to all his particular commands. | 
And this is the great work which God hath ſent us to do in the world. So the wil 


man ſums vp our duty, Eccleſ 12. 13. Fear God, and keep his commandments; for tis" ; 


the whole duty of man. The fear and reverence of the divine majeſty is the great foul 
dation and principle of religion ; but obedience to God's laws is the life and practice 0 
it. God does not expect that we ſhould ſpend the greateſt part of our time in the in- 


mediate acts of religion, and in the ſolemn duties of his worſhip and ſervice; but 9 Þ 


\ . 0 * » 0 - 
that we ſhould allot a ficting portion of our time to theſe, according to the cicum 
ſtances of our condition in this world, and the example of holy and good men © 1 


are in the like circumſtances with our ſelves. For ſuch is the goodneſs of God, chu 5 


he does not only allow us to provide for the neceſſaries and conveniencies of this life; 
but hath made it our duty ſo to do. It is one of the precepts of the goſpel, whic 


the Apoſtle chargeth the biſhops and teachers of the goſpel to inculcate frequent) up” 4 


on chriſtians, that they which have believed in God, ſhould be careful to maintain qui 


works ; that is, to employ themſelves in the works of an honeſt calling: for nec“ 7 v 
es; that is, for the ſupport of their families, and the relief of thoſe who are in _y : 
and neceſſity, And the Apoſtle lays great weight and ſtreſs upon this, as a very 8 1 
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Ser m. XLVII and the Seaſon for doing it. | nh _ | 


+ 2.8. This is a faithful ſaying, and theſe things I will that thou affirm con- 
7 my ; 5 they which have believed in God, might be careful to maintain — works. 
Theſe things are good and profitable unto men ; that is, of general benefit and advantage 
f ind. 858 b ; 
By * no man's calling is a hindrance to religion, but a part of it; and by per form- 
ng the duties of piety in their proper ſeaſons, and ſpending the reſt of our time in any 
honeſt and uſeful employment, we may make our whole life a perpetual ſerving of 
| God; we may ghriſy God in our eating and arinkng, and in all other lawful and uſeful 
Actions of life. In ſerving the occaſions and neceſſities of life, with ſobriety and tem- 
| perance, and in managing our worldly commerce with juſtice and integrity, we may 
* ſerve God, and perform conſiderable duties of religion. 8 N 
So that provided we do nothing that is ſinful, and manage the actions and concern- 
ments of this life with a due regard and ſubſerviency to the great intereſts of eternity, 
we may do the work of God all the while we are providing for our ſelves, and em- 
ployed in the works of an honeſt calling: for God, who hath deſigned this life, in or- 
der to the other, conſiders the negeſſities of our preſent ſtare, and allows us to make 
proviſion for 1t. on 
There are ſome perſons indeed, whoſe birth and condition ſets them above the com- 
mon employments of life, and the works of an ordinary calling: but theſe alſo have a 
work given them to do; for God hath ſent no man into the world to no purpoſe, and 
only to take bis paſtime therein ; neque enim ita generati ſumus d natura, ut ad ludum 
E jocum facti eff videamur ; ſed ad ſeveritatem potius, & quedam fludia graviora 
atque majorg : For we are not (ſays Tully, de . lib. 1.) fo framed by nature, as if we 
were made for ſport and Jeſt, but for mere ſerious employments, and for greater and 
* weightier bufineſs ; and thoſe who are tied to no particular calling, may allow ſo much 
larger portiens of their time to religion, and the ſervice of God: and God likewiſe ex- 
pects from them. that they ſhould be ufeful to mankind in ſome higher and nobler way, 
according to the publickneſs of their ſtation and influence. Such perſons may be ſer- 
viceable to their country, and the affairs of government, and in the care of public juſtice, 
and may employ their time in preparing and rendering themſelves more fit for this 
” ſervice, They may find a great deal of work to do in the good government of their 
= families, and in the prudent care and management of their eſtates, and in reconcilin 
© differences among their neighboprs, and in conſidering the neceſſities of the poor, and 
providing for their ſupply. „ SES | 
So that beſides the proper work of religion, and the more immediate ferviee of God, 
© every man in the world, how exempt ſoever his condition be from the common care and 
drudgery of human life, may find work enough wherein he may uſefully employ all his 
time, and provide for his own, and for the common benefit of mankind; and God ex- 
pects it as a duty from ſuch, that every man ſhould employ himſelf in ſome work or 
= other, ſuitable to the ſtation in which God hath placed him in this world. 
II. The work which God hath given us to do in the world, conſiſts in doing what 
© weean to further and 2 the ſalvation of others. This chiefly lies upon vs, who 
are the miniſters of God, and to whom the word of reconciliation is committed. We are 
more eſpecially commiſſion d and appointed for this work, and are ambaſſadors for Chriſt, 
| © to beſeech men in his ſtead to be reconciled to God, We are ſent by God in a more pe- 
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culiar manner, and appointed for this very work, 74 watch for mens ſouls, and to be in- 
ſtruments and means of their eternal happineſs. And therefore we who are ſent by 
| God in a more peculiar manner, and have this work aſſigned us to do in the world 
i | ought to be very vigorous and induſtrious in it: and this, whether we conſider the ne 
ture of our employment, or the glorious reward of it. 5 

ly 7: It we conſider the nature of our employment, both in reſpe& of the honour and 


n- the happineſs of it. Tis the moſt honoyrable work that mortal man can be employed 
a in; tis the ſame in kind, and in the main end and deſign of it, with that of the bleſ- 
a fed Angels; for we alſo are Miniſtring Spirits, ſent forth by God to miniſter 15 the good 
fe; 9 thoſe who ſhall be heirs of ſalvation. We are the meſſengers and Ambaſſadors of God 
ich] to men, ſent to treat with them about the terms of their peace and reconciliation 
op | wich God, to offer ſalvation to them, and to direct them to the beſt ways and means 


10 of procuring it. Nay, we have the honour to be employed in the very ſame work that 


te Son of God was, when he was upon the earth, 10 feet and to ſave them that ar, 
= - tft; and to call ſinners to $4 ee e 


3 


repentance ; and to carry on that work, whereof he himſelf 
4 4, _ laid 


— 
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= r — 
laid the foundation, when he was in the world. And what greater honour can be vu 
upon the ſons of men, than to help forward that glorious deſign and undertaking |S © 
the Son of God, for the ſalvation of mankind? — 3 
And 'tis an employment no leſs Nappy than honourable ; tis not to drudge about the & 1 
mean and low concernments of this life, a perpetual toil and care about what we j,,j # * 1 
eat and drink, and wherewithal we ſhall be cloatheg, whieh'is the buſineſs of a worldy 1 are 
employment; but-it is a direct and immediate ſeeking the kingdom of God, and bi put 
righteouſneſs, and a continual endeavour to promote theſe. It does nar conſiſt in e the 
labour of our body, and in bodily toit; but in the delightful exerciſe of our ming; * by 
about the beſt: and nobleſt objects, God; and heaven, and eternity; in an earneſt ns! and 


faithful endeavour by all wiſe ways and means to gain fouls to God, and 7 turn fm, Þ 
from the errors of their ways, and to ptevent their eternal ruin and deſtruction; an Þ wh 


e 
2 
— 
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next to the procuring of our own happineſs, to be inſtrumental to the Ne of 11 
others, which is certainly the mot pleafant and noble work that we can poſſibly be en. plo 
*ployed in; eſpecially if we conſider, that by the very nature of our employment w and 
do at the ſame time, and by the very ſame means, carry on both theſe deſigns, of t out 
ſalvation of our ſelves and others. So St. Paul tells Timothy, when he exhorts him y the 
on this very conſideration, to give himſelf wholly to this bleſſed work; becauſe, ſays i. 8: 
in doing this, thou ſhalt both ſave thy ſelf, and them that bean thee, 1 Tim. 4. 16. And = kind 
when two of the greateſt and beſt deſigns in the world, our own happineſs, and ie ſoul 
ſalvation of others, do ſo happily meet in one, and are jointly carried on by the ne and 
labour: this ought to be a great ſpur and incitement to us, to be vigorous and unye. to 1 
ried, and abundant in the work of the Lord; and a mighty encouragement to u, and 
preach the word, to be inſtant in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon, and io be examples to on = him 
in word, in converſation, in charity, in ſpirit, in faith, in purity ; as St. Paul char grea 
Timothy in the moſt ſolemn and awful manner, before God and the Lord Fejus Cin man 


who ſhall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing, and his kingdom, 1 Tim. 4 8 


and 2 In. 4. 1. And then, for 
2. If we conſider the glorious reward of this work. If we be faithful and induſt. F e, 
ous in it, it will advance us to a higher degree of glory and happineſs in the other wall will 


Ley that be wiſe (ſays the prophet, Dan. 12. 3.) ſhall ſhine as the brightneſs of th jr. be fo 


mament, and they that turn many to righteouſneſs, as the ſtars for ever and ever. The and 
that are induſtrious in this work, as they are worthy of double honour in this world, ) unde 
they ſhall ſhine with a double glory and luſtre in the other. | are 
But tho this work of promoting the ſalvation of others, be chiefly incumbent un of 91 
thoſe whoſe office it is to attend upon this very thing; yet we are all of us concem For | 
in it; according to the advantages and opportunities we have for it. Every man is — 
cern'd to help forward the ſalvation of his brother, and not to let him periſh, if hen Prop 
help it; and it is in every man's power to contribute ſomething to this bleſſed wk ate 
of faving others, by ſeaſonable counſel and advice, by kind and gentle reprooß bu hath 
eſpecially by a holy and exemplary converſation, by a ſhining virtue, which hath of oi 
ſilent power of perſuaſion, and I know not what ſecret charm and attraction to di the b 
and allure others to the imitation of it. | pend 
III. And in order to both theſe, the ſaving of our ſelves and others, this work which ! Pe 8 
God hath given us to do in the world, conſiſts in the careful uſe and good husband rs 
of our time; for without this, neither the one, nor the other can be promoted and cat. 2 
ried on to any purpoſe. Time is the ſeaſon and opportunity of carrying on of any Work, r 
and for that reaſon is one of the moſt valuable things; and yet nothing is more wall 55 
fully ſpent, and more prodigally ſquandered away by a great part of mankind than this * f 
which, next to our immortal ſouls, is of all other things moſt precious; becauſe vp 0 4 
the right uſe or abuſe of our time, our eternal happineſs or miſery does depend. Men K 
have generally ſome guard upon themſelves, as to their money and eſtates, and will 0 
not with eyes open ſuffer others to rob and deprive them of it: But we will let any bod) of Th 
almoſt rob us of our time, and are contented to expoſe this precious treaſure to eve, l * 
body's ra pins and extortion, and can quietly look on, whilſt men thruſt in their hands, Þ 4 2 
and take it out by whole handfuls, as if it were of no greater value than filver was in 5 


Solomon's days, no more than the tones in the ſtreet. And yet when it is gone, all the Þ 1.4 

filver and gold in the world cannot purchaſe and fetch back the leaſt moment of ib 
when perhaps we would give all the world for a very ſmall part of that time, whie 
we parted with upon ſuch cheap and eaſy terms, . 


away 


day n 


Good 
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Good God! what a ſtupid and ſenſeleſs prodigality is this? do we conſider what we 

do, when we give away ſuch large portions of our time to our eaſe and pleaſure, to di- 

® yerſion and idleneſs, or trifling and unprofitable converſation, to the mak ing and rece iv- 

In 2 of impertinent viſits, and the uſual and almoſt inſeparable attendants thereof, ſpite- 

ful obſervations upon them that are preſent, and {landering and backbiting thoſe that 

are abſent; (for the great deſign of moſt people in viſits, is not to better one another, 

but to ſpy and make faults, and not to mend them; to get time off their hands, to ſhew 

"> their fine cloaths, and to recommend themſelves to the mutual contempt of one another, 

by a plentiful impertinence;) when we part with it by wholeſale in ſleep and dreſſings, 

and can ſpend whole mornings between the comb and the glaſs, and the afternoon at 

plays, and whole nights in gaming, or in riot, and lewdneſs, and intemperance; in all 
| > which people commonly waſte their money and their time together! 

Nay how do even the beſt of us miſplace this precious treaſure; and tho' we do not em- 
ploy it to wicked purpoles, and in works of iniquity, yer we do not apply it to the beſt 
> and nobleſt uſe, to the glory of God, and the good and ſalvation of men! By thus laying 
> out this treaſure, we might Jay up Yor our ſelves treaſures in heaven, and help others on in 
the way thither. | og 
Ihhus our bleſſed Saviour employed his precious time, in going about doing good, in all 
kinds and upon all occaſions, healing the bodies, and enlightning che minds, and ſaving the 
= ſouls of men: This was his buſineſs, and this was his delight; it was his meat and drink, 
= and his very life, he ſpent himſelf in it, and ſacrificed his eale, and his ſafety, and his lite 
to theſe great ends, for which he came into the world; he confidered the goodneſs 
and the greatneſs of this work, aud the little time he had to do it in, which made 
= him inceſſantly induſtrious in it, and to run the race which was ſet before him with 

great ſpeed, and to work while it is day, becauſe he knew the night would come when 19 
man can work, And this brings me to the | 
Second thing I obſerved from the text, namely, that there is a certain and limited time 
for every man to do this work in; while it is day. I muſt work the works off him that ſent 
me, whilſt it is day. And this day comprehends all the opportunities of our life, which 
will be ſoon over, and therefore had need to be well ſpent. A great part of our life is paſt 
before the ſeaſon of working begins: ĩt is a great while before the uſe of our reaſon begins, 
and we come to have our ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern between good and evil; before our 
underſtandings are ripe for the ſerious conſideration of God and religion, and for the due 
care of our ſouls, and of the eternal concernment of another world, ſo that this firſt part 
of our life 1s in a great meaſure uſeleſs and unprofitable to us, in regard to our great deſign. 
For infancy and childhood are but the dawnings of this day, and no fit time to work in; and 
youth, which is as the morning of this day, tho' it is the flower of our time, and the moſt 
proper ſeaſon of all other, for the remembrance of God, and the impreſſions of religion; 
yet it is uſually poſſeſt by vanity and vice; the common cuſtom and practice of the world, 
hath devoted this beſt part of our age to the worſt employments, to the ſervice of ſin and 
| of our luſts. How very few are there that lay hold of this opportunity, and employ it to 
i the beſt pur poſes? And yet the following courſe of our lives doth in a great meaſure de- 
pend upon it; for moſt perſons do continue and hold on in the way which they ſet 
out at firſt, whether it be good or bad. And thoſe who neglect to improve this firſt 
opportunity of their lives, do ſeldom recover themſelves afterwards. God's grace may 
1 
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ſeize upon men in any part of their lives; but according to the moſt ordinary me- 
| thods of it, the foundations and principles of religion and virtue are moſt commonl 
laid in a pious and virtuous education. This js the great opportunity of our lives, 


i which ſettleth and fixeth moſt men, either in a good or bad courſe, and the fortune 
of their whole lives does uſually follow it, and depend upon it. 

a Is true indeed our day continues many times a great while longer, and we are to 
1 work while it continues; and 'tis never too late to begin to do well, and to enter upon 
V * ood courſe: But there is no ſuch proper and advantageous ſeaſon for the 


7 | beginning 
* 0 this wor k, as in our youth and tender years. This is the accepted time, this is the day 
i; of ſalvation, God's grace is then moſt forward and ready to aſſiſt us; and we are then 
5 leaſt of all indiſpos'd for the receiving of the impreſſions of it; and the impreſſions of 
the Þ l do then go deepeſt into our minds, and are moſt laſting and durable. Bur if we neg- 
| ect thie opportunity, we provoke God by degrees to withdraw his Grace, and to take 
PE Kg, his holy Spirit from us, and by degrees we ſettle in vicious habits, and are every 
more and more Harden d through the deceitfulneſs of Jin. It is never too late to 
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work while the day laſts ; but the ſooner we begin this work, and ſer about it in good 
earneſt, the eaſier we ſhall find it; if we defer it late, every ſtep will be up the hij 
and againſt the grain. / . 

Thirdly, After this ſeaſon is expired, there will be no further opportunity of wok. 

ing; when this day is once at an end, then cometh the night when no man can wy, |  { 
| The night is a time unfit for work, when we can hardly do any thing, if we had ne. 1 
| ver ſo great a mind to it; and there is ſuch a night coming upon every one of us, and 
Wo be to us if we have our work to do when the night overtakes us. 

There is uſually an evening before this night, when it will be very difficult for us, and 
next to impoſſible, to do this work; and this is the time of ſickneſs and old age, in 
which men are commonly unfit for any work; but moſt of all, that which requires the 
whole force and vigour of our minds, the buſineſs of religion. If we attempt this wort 
then, we ſhall go very heartleſsly about it, and do it very imperfectly, and be forc'4 i 
ſlubber it over, and to huddle it up in great haſte and confuſion, and ſo as we can hardy 


hope that God will accept it. For how unfit are men to do any thing, when they ar of 
full of the ſenſe of their own infirmities, and life it ſelf is become ſo great a burthen z . 
them, that they are hardly able to ſtand under it! How uncapable ſhall we then x Pie 
of doing the greateſt and moſt momentous work of our lives, when our faculties are il. Pr. 
moſt quite ſpent and worn out, and all the powers of life are decay d in us; when o 16 
underſtandings are dark and dull, our memories frail and treacherous, and our hm 1 
hard and deceitful above all things! When ſickneſs and old age overtake us, we fl © 1h 
then find to our ſorrow, that ſufficient for that day is the evil theregf ; we ſhall hare and 
need then of nothing elſe to do, but to bear our infirmities with patience and decer. eve 
cy; and it is well if we can rally together, of the broken forces of our reaſon, © 497 
1 much as may be a ſufficient guard to us againſt peeviſhneſs and diſcontent ; we hi e 
[ need then have nothing elſe to do, but to be old and weak, to be ſick and die. i F 


Beſides, how can we expect that God ſhould accept of any work that we do at ſuch; 
time? With what face can we put off God with the dregs of our life? or how canm 
hope that he will be pleaſed with the ſervice of thoſe years, which we our ſelves tat 
pleaſure in? if we offer the lame in ſacrifice, is it not evil? and if we offer the blin,i . 
it not evil ? offer it now to thy Governor, and ſee if he will be pleaſed with thee. = 

And ſickneſs is commonly as bad a time as old age, and uſually incumber d ub 
greater difficulties, and clog'd with more indiſpoſitions. If a violent diſtemper ſeie u: 
on us, it many times takes away the uſe of our reaſon, and deprives us of all o 
nity of conſideration; it makes us both inſenſible of the danger of our condition, al 
incapable of uſing the means to avoid it. And if we have neglected religion beiin 
and have put off the great work of our life to the end gf it, our opportunity is in- 
coverably loſt ; for there is nothing to be done in religion, when our reaſon is once 
parted from us; the night is then come indeed, and darkneſs hath overtaken us; andi 
we be ſtill alive, yet are we as unfit for any work, as if we were naturally dead. 

And this is no ſuch rare and extraordinary caſe; for it happens to many; and em) e 
man that wilfully defers the work of religion and repentance to a dying hour, hl F 2 
reaſon to fear that he ſhall be thus ſurprized in his fin and ſecurity, and by the ji! l he 
judgment of God depriv'd of all the opportunity of life and ſalvation, while he b) 5, 
in the land of the living. 5 of 

But if God be more merciful unto us, and viſit us with ſuch a ſickneſs as leaves * 
the uſe of our underſtandings, yet all that we do in religion at ſuch a time, proces Þ * ul 
from ſo violent a cauſe, from the preſent terror of death, and the dreadful appretet Þ of 
ſion of that eternal miſery which is juſt ready to ſwallow us up, that it is one of the tr 
hardeſt things in the world, not only for others, but even for our ſelves, to know ube- ] He 

ther our reſolutions, and this ſudden and haſty fit of repentance be ſincere or not: for 

it is natural, and almoſt unavoidable, for a man to repent, and be ſorry for what he BY 

hath done, when he is going to execution: But the great queſtion is, What is man bl 
would do, if his life were ſpared? Whether his repentance would hold good, and he 1 

would become a new man, and change his former courſe of life, or relapſe int" py I 
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again? And it is by no means certain, that he would not be as bad as he was before? 
Becauſe we ſee many, who, when they lie upon a ſick bed, give all imaginable teſtimon Y 
of a deep ſorrow, and a hearty repentance for their fins, who yet upon their recovery te Wh, 

turn to their former ſins with a greater appetite, and make themſelves ten times mi { hath 


b 
the children of wrath than they were before, So that all the work that we can * 2 bl. 2 
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ſuch a time, oug!:: not to be much reckoned upon, and can give us little or no com- 

fort; becauſe it is i. finitely uncertain whether it be real and ſincere, and whether the 

ertect of ſo violent cauſ would laſt and continue if the cauſe were removed. There- 

fore we ſrould sro, while it is day; for whatever we do in the evening of our lives, 

will be done with great difficulty, and with very doubtful ſucceſs. 
1 But beſides this evening, there is 4 nig ht coming, when no man can work : Death will 
* ſcize upon us, and the! our Nate will be irrecoverably concluded ; after that it will be 
impoſſible for us to do any thing towards our own falvation, or to have any thing done 
for us by others; the prayers of the living will not avail the dead, as the tree falls, fo 
it lies; there is no wiſdom, nor counſel, nor device in the grave whither we are go- 
ig; therefore, according to the counſel of the wite man, what our hand findeth to do, 


C 


et us do it with our might. R 
* This counlel concerns all ages and perſons. I will apply it to the young, in the words 
of the wiſe preacher, Eccleſ. 12. 1. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
* while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thau fhalt ſay, I have no 
pleaſure in them. To them who are in the vigour of their age, in the words of the 
Prophet, Ja. ch. 55. 6. Seek the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him while he 
* 7s near. And to them that are old, in the words of another Prophet, Fer. 13. 16. 
Give glory to the Lord your God, before he cauſeth darkneſs, and before your feet ſtumble 
© upon the dark mountains, and while ye look for light, he turn it into the ſhadow of death, 
* and make it groſs darkneſs. And let us, every one of us, of what age or condition ſo- 
ever, apply it to our ſelves, in the words of our bleſſed Saviour here in the text, I muſt 
vor the works of him that ſent me, while it is day: the night cometh when no man 
an work, 
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8E RMO N XLVIII. 
Of the great Duties of Natural Religion, with the 
Ways and Means of knowing them. 


Mican vi. 6, 7, 8. 


N herewith ſhall I come before the Lord, and bow my ſelf before the 
= high God? ſhall I come before him with burnt offerings, with Calves 

. „fa year old? 

ill the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of Rams, or with ten thouſands 

„ of rroers of Oyl? ſhall I give my firſt-born for my tranſgreſſion, the 

a fruit of my body for the ſin of my ſoul? 

r He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 


<=, Fr. K—-——= 


he require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
wn * bly with thy God 2 fly, NV 

be 

to it : 


ore: 1 I: the beginning of this chapter, the Prophet tells the people of 1/-ae/, that the 


„ this quarrel, he brings in one making this enquiry in the name of the people ; 
N Wherewith ſhall I come before the Lord, and bow my ſelf before the high God? That is, 
9 0 what kind of worſhip or devotion may I addreſs my ſelf to him in the moſt accepta- 
ble manner? by what means may I hope to appeaſe his diſpleaſure? To ſatisfy this en- 
3 | | quiry, 


Jo 4 
ſuch 


Lord had a controverſy with them; and that he might direct them how to take up 
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quiry, he firſt inſtanceth in the chief kinds of ſacrifices and expiations that were in uſe 
among the Jets and Heathens: Shall J come before him ith burnt offerings? the con- 
ſtant ſacrifice that was offered to God by way of acknowledgment of his dominion 
over the creatures: with Calves of a year old? which was the ſin- offering which the 
high-prieſt offered for himſelf. Or will he rather accept of thoſe great and coſtly fa. 
crifices which were offered upon ſolemn and publick occaſions, ſuch as that was which 
Solomon offered at the dedication of the Temple? Will the Lord be pleaſed with they. 
ſands of Rams, or with ten thouſands of rivers of Ol? Or if none of theſe will do 
ſhall I try to atone him after the manner of the Heathen, by the deareſt thing in the 
world, the firſt-born of my Children? Shall I give my firſt-born for my tranſgreſſin, 
the fruit of my body for the fin of my foul? If God was to be appeaſed at all, ſurely 
they thought it muſt be by ſome of theſe ways, for beyond theſe they could imagine 
nothing of greater value and efficacy. : MO EY 

But the Prophet tells them that they were quite out of the way, in thinking to p. 
cify God upon theſe terms; that there are other things which are much better and mot 
pleaſing to him than any of theſe ſacrifices. For ſome of them were exprelsly forbidde 
by God, as the offering up of our Children; and for the reſt, they were not good in then. 
ſelves, but meerly by virtue of their inſtitution, and becauſe they were commande(, 
But the things which he would recommend to them, are ſuch as are good in their oy 
nature, and required of us by God upon that account. He hath ſhewed thee, O na, 
ꝛo hat is go and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mere; 
and to walk humbly «with thy God? 

So that in theſe words you have, | | 

Firſt, An enquiry which is the beſt way to appeaſe God when he is offended ? Wher. 
with ſhall I come %cfore the Lord, and bow my ſelf before the high God? 

Secondly, The way th:2t men are apt to take in this caſe; and that is by ſome exten 
piece of religion and devorion; ſuch as ſacrifice was both among Fews and Heathen 
Shall I come before 1:11 404th burnt-offerings, &c. By which queſtions the Prophet int- 
mates that men 2:© very apt to pitch upon this courſe. 

Thirdly, The courſe which God himſelf directs to, and which will effectually pacly 


him. He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord thy Gul. 


quire of thee, &c. 


The „ being a meer queſtion, there needs no more to be ſaid of it; only that it 
a queſtion of great importance; what is the moſt effectual way to appeaſe God whenn: 
have offended him? For who can bear his indignation, and who can ſtand before hin, 
when once he is angry? Let us conſider then, in the 

Second place, the way that men are apt to take to pacify God ; and that is by (me 
external piece of religion and devotion, ſuch as were ſacrifices among the Feros aud la. 
thens. Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings? This is the way which men are mol: 
apt to chuſe. The Jeu, you ſee, pitch'd upon the external parts of their religion, thi 
which were moſt pompous and ſolemn, the richeſt and moſt coſtly ſacrifices ; ſo the 
might but keep their ſins, they were well enough content to offer up any thing elſe v 
God; they thought nothing too good for him, provided he would not oblige them 
become better. | 

And thus it is among our ſelves, when we apprehend God is diſpleaſed with us, and 
his judgments are abroad in the earth, we are content to do any thing, but 7o lun 
righteouſneſs; we are willing to ſubmit to any kind of external devotion and humiliat 
on, to faſt, and pray, to afflict our ſelves and to cry mightily unto God; things {ome 
of them good in themſelves, but the leaſt part of that which God requires of us. 

And as for the Church of Rome, in caſe of publick judgments and calamities, te 
are the moſt inquiſitive and (as they pretend) the moſt skilfull people in the world to 
pacify God; and they have a thouſand ſolemn devices to this purpoſe. I do not wrong 


them, by repreſenting them enquiring after this manner. Shall I go before a C. a 


* cifix, and bow my {elf to it, as to the high God? And becauſe the Lord is @ gr. 
« ſes always to him; to which of the Saints or Angels ſhall I go to mediate for me; 
and intercede on my behalf? Will the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of Pater- No 


cc 
ce 
« 


my ſelf undertake a tedious Pilgrimage? Or ſhall I liſt my ſelf a Soldier for tbe bo! 
* war, or for the extirpation of hereticks? Shall I give half my eſtate to a Conv 


cc for. 


King, and it is perhaps too much boldneſs and arrogancy to make immediate addie Þ 


ters, or with ten thouſands of Ave-Marys? Shall the Hoſt travel in proceſſion, oc 1 
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« for my tranſgreſſion, or chaſtiſe and puniſh my body for the fin of my ſoul?” Thus 
men deceive themſelves, and will ſubmit to all the extravagant ſeverities, that the pe- 
tulancy and folly of men can deviſe and impoſe upon them. And indeed it is not to 
be imagined, when men are once under the power of ſuperſtition, how ridiculous they 
may be, and yet think themſelves religious; how prodigiouſly they may play the fool, 
and yet believe they pleaſe God; what cruel and barbarous things they may do to 
themſelves and others, and yet be verily perſuaded they do God good ſervice. 

And what is the myſtery of all this, but that men are loth to do that, without 
which nothing elſe that we do is acceptable to God? They hate to be reformed; and 


* for this reaſon, they will be content to do any thing, rather than be put to the trouble 
of mending themſelves; every thing is eaſy in compariſon of this task, and God may 
have any terms of them, ſo he will let them be quiet in their ſins, and excuſe them 


from the real virtues of a good life. And this brings me to the | 
Third thing, which! principally intended to ſpeak to, The courſe which God him- 


ſelf directs to, and which will effectually pacify him. He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what 


is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God ? In the handling of which, I ſhall, 
* Firſt, Conſider thoſe ſeveral duties which God here requires of us, and upon the 


performance of which he will be pacified towards us. 


© Secondly, By what ways and means God hath diſcovered theſe duties to us, and the 
goodneſs of them; he hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good, &c. 
I. We will briefly conſider the ſeveral duties which God here requires of-us, and 
upon the performance of which he will be pacified towards us. What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
It was uſual among the Jews to reduce all the duties of religion to theſe three heads, 
7 flice, mercy, and piety; under the firſt two, comprehending the duties which we 
owe to one another; and under the third, duties which we owe to God. 
* 1. Juſtice. And I was going to tell you what it is, but I conſidered that every man 
knows it, as well as any definition can explain it to him, I ſhall only put you in mind 
of ſome of the principal inſtances of it, and the ſeveral virtues comprehended under it. 
And, | 
* Firſt, Juſtice is concerned in the making of laws, that they be ſuch as are equal and 
"reaſonable, uſeful and beneficial, for the honour of God and religion, and for the 
publick good of human ſociety ; this is a great truſt, in the diſcharge of which, if 
men be byaſſed by favour or intereſt, and drawn aſide from the conſideration and re- 
gard of the publick good, it is a far greater crime, and of worſe conſequence than 
any private act of injuſtice between man and man. | 
> And then, juſtice is alſo concerned in the due execution of laws; which are the 
guard of private property, the ſecurity of publick peace, and of religion and good 
manners. And, 
> Laſtly, In the obſervance of laws and obedience to them; which is a debt that 
every man owes to human ſociety. 
But more eſpecially juſtice is concerned in the obſervance of thoſe laws, whether 
of God or man, which reſpec the rights of men, and their mutual commerce and in- 


tercourſe with one another. That we uſe honeſty and integrity in all our dealings, in 


oppoſition to fraud and deceit; truth and fidelity, in oppoſition to falſhood and breach 
of truſt; equity and good conſcience, in oppoſition to all kind of oppreſſion and ex- 
action. Theſe are the principal branches and inſtances of this great and comprehen- 


| five duty of juſtice; the violation whereof is ſo much the greater ſin, becauſe this 
virtue is the firmeſt bond of human ſociety, upon the obſervation whereof, the peace 
and happineſs of mankind does ſo much depend. 

22. Mercy, which does not only ſignifie ch 


towards thoſe that are in miſery and neceſſity, but the effects of it, in the actual relief 


of thoſe whoſe condition calls for our charitable help and aſſiſtance; by feeding the 


] hungry, and cloathing the naked, and viſiting the ſick, and vindicating the oppreſſed, 
and comforting the afflicted, and miniſtring eaſe and relief to them if it be in our 


1 power. And this is a very lovely virtue, and argues more goodneſs in men than mere 


q Juſtice doth. For juſtice is a ſtrict debt; but mercy is favour and kindneſs, And this 
perhaps may be the reaſon of the different expreſſions in the text, that when God 


: Pry A us 70 do juſtly, he requires we ſhould /ove mercy, that is, take a 
| O L. II. | 
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*® This Ser- 
mon was 
preach'd 


upon occa- 


. . o . . ms. ; 
particular pleaſure and delight in the exerciſe of this virtue, which is ſo proper 30 


agreeable to mankind, that we commonly call it Humanity, giving it its name from Our 
very nature. In ſhorr, it is ſo excellent a virtue, that I ſhould be very ſorry that 20y 
religion ſhould be able to pretend to the practice of it more than our o αοẽ . 


3. Piety; to walk humbly with thy God. To walk bumbly in the fear of the Lord, i, 


the Chaldee paraphraſe renders theſe words. And this phraſe may comprehend y| 
thoſe acts of religion which refer immediately to God; a firm belief of his being ug 
perfections; an awful ſenſe of him, as the dread Sovereign and righteous Judge of jj, 


world; a due regard to his ſervice, and a reverent behaviour of our ſelves towards hi, 


in all acts of worſhip and religion, in oppoſition to Atheiſm and a prophane neg} 
and contempt of God and religion; a new and monſtrous kind of impiety ! which q 
late years hath broke in upon us, and got head among us, not only contrary to ih 
example of former ages, but in deſpite of the very genius and temper of che natiq 
which is naturally devout and zealous in religion. 
Or elſe this phraſe of walking wow; with God, may refer more particularly to ik 
oſture and condition of the people o 
23 diſpleaſure of God for their fins. And then the duty required is, that being fn. 


ſible how highly God hath been offended by us, by the general corruption and vitic. 
neſs of the age, which like a Leproſy hath ſpread it ſelf almoſt over the whole body « 


the nation, and by that open lewdneſs and thoſe inſolent impieties which are daily om. 


mitted amongſt us; I fay, that being deeply ſenſible of this, we do with all humily 


acknowledge our fins to God, and repent of them, and implore his mercy and fer. 
giveneſs, and reſolve by his grace t turn every one from the evil of our ways, and fin 
the wickedneſs that is in our hands; which God grant we may every one do * hit jy 


according to the pious deſign and intention of it. And if we be ſincere in this r. 


tion, who can tell but God will turn and repent, and turn away bis anger from us, thy 


we periſh not. Nay, we have great reaſon to believe, that he will be pacified tom 


us. So he hath declared, T/a. i. 16. Waſh ye, make you clean, put away the eli 


your: daings from before mine eyes, ceaſe to do evil, learn to do well, ſeek judgment, ni i 


the oppreſſed, judge the fatherleſs, plead for the widow; come now and let us reajit- 


gether, ſaith the Lord; though your ins be as ſearlet, they ſhall be as white as ſur, || 


though they be red like crimſon, they ſhall be as wooll, But if we continue unreforme! 
God will ſay to us, as he does there to the people of 1/-ae/, To what purpoſe is the mi. 
titude of your ſacrifices unto me? your calling of aſſemblies I cannot away with, it init 
quity, even the ſolemn meeting; and when ye ſpread forth your hands, I will hide mine q 
from you; when ye make many prayers, I will not hear. To which, let me add tht 
excellent ſaying of the Son of Syrach to this purpoſe, Eccleſiaſt. xxxiv. 25, 26. Hitt 


waſbing 2” So is it with a man that faſteth for his ſins, and goeth again and dt) it 
ſame things, Who will hear his prayer, or what doth his humbling profit him? 

II. Let us confider by what ways and means God hath made known theſe dutis 
to us, and the goodneſs and the obligation of them. He hath ſhewed thee, O man, uli 
is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee? 1 ſhall mention five ways where) 
God hath diſcovered this to us. 

1. By a kind of natural inſtinct. 

2. By natural reaſon. 

3. By the general vote and conſent of mankind. 

4. By external revelation. 

5. By the inward diftates and motions of God's Spirit upon the minds of men. 

Firſt, By a kind of natural inſtinct, by which I mean a ſecret impreſſion upol the 
minds of men, whereby they are naturally carried to approve ſome things as good and 
fit, and to diſlike other things, as having a native evil and deformity in them. I 


this I call @ natural inſtinct, becauſe it does not ſeem to proceed ſo much from che 
exerciſe of our reaſon, as from a natural propenſion and inclination, like thoſe inſtincts 
which are in brute creatures, of natural affection and care toward their young ones 
And that theſe inclinations are precedent to all reaſon and diſcourſe about them, e 
dently appears by this, that they do put forth themſelves every whit as vigorouſſy in 
young perſons, as in thoſe of riper reaſon; in the rude and ignorant ſort of peop f 


as in thoſe who are more-poliſh'd and refin d. For we ſee plainly that the young ® 


ignorant have as ſtrong improſſions of piety and devotion, as true a ſenſe of pare f 
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T/rael at that time, who were fallen under h 


weſheth: himſelf after the touching of a dead body, if he touch it again, what availetv 
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and juſtice and pity, as the wiſer and more knowing part of mankind. A plain indi- 
cation, that the reaſon of mankind is prevented by a kind of natural inſtinct and anti- 
cipation concerning the good or evil, the comelineſs or deformity of theſe things. And 
though this do not equally extend to all the inſtances of our duty, yet as to the great 
lines and eſſential parts of it, mankind hardly need to conſult any other oracle, chan 
the mere propenſions and inclinations of their nature; as, whether we ought to re- 
verence the divine nature, to be grateful to thoſe who have confer'd benefits upon us, 
to ſpeak the truth, to be faithful to our promiſe, to reſtore thac which is committed 
to us in truſt, to pity and relieve thoſe that are in miſery, and in all chings to do to 
others as we would have them do to us, And this will further appear, if we conſider 
theſe two things: 

1. That men are naturally innocent or guilty to themſelves, according to what they 
do in theſe things. So the Apoſtle tells us, Rom. ii. 14, 15. When the Gentiles which 
have not the law, do by nature the things contained in the law, theſe having not the law, 
are a law unto themſelves, and do ſhew the effect of the law written in their hearts, 
their conſciences alſo bearing witneſs, and their thoughts by turns, (that is, according as 
they do well or ill) acting or excuſing them. There is a ſecret comfort in innocence, 
and a ſtrange pleaſure and ſatisfaction in being acquitted by our own minds for what 
> we do. But on the contrary, when we contradict theſe natural dictates, what uneaſineſs 
do we find in our own breaſts? Nay even before the fact is committed, our conſcience 
is ſtrangely diſquieted at the thoughts of it. When a man does but deſign to do a bad 
* thing, he is as guilty to himſelf, as if he had committed it. Of this we have a con- 
© ſiderable inſtance, in the firſt violence that was offered to nature, Gen. iv. 6. The Lord 
aid unto Cain, why art thou wroth, and why is thy countenance fallen? The very though: 
of that wickedneſs which he did but then deſign, did diſorder his mind, and make a 
change in his very countenance. Guilt is the natural concomitant of heinous crimes, 
> which ſo ſoon as ever a man commits, his ſpirit receives a ſecret wound, which cauſeth 
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tt their own ſafety. Thus it was with Cain after he had ſlain his brother; It ſhall come 
o paſs that every one that findeth me ſhall ſlay me. Nay, when a man hath done a 
ſecret fault, which none can accuſe him of, yet then is he haunted with the terrors 
of his own mind, and cannot be ſecure in his own apprehenſions; which plainly ſhews 
revy | > thar men are conſcious to themſelves, when they do well, and when they do amiſs; 
and that the ſame natural inſtinct which prompts men to their duty, fills them with 
good hopes when they have done it, and with ſecret fears and apprehenſions of danger 
+ when they have done contrary to it. 
Secondly, God ſhews man what is good, by natural reaſon; and that ? q ways; by the 
© convenience of things to our nature; and by their tendency to our happineſs and intereſt. 
. Fin, Reaſon ſhews us the convenience of things to our nature; and whatever is a- 
ache greeable to the primitive deſign and intention of nature, that we call good; whatever 
> 15 contrary thereto, we call evil. For example, to honour and love God. It is natural 
to honour great power and perfection, and to love goodneſs wherever it is. So likewiſe, 
v gratitude is natural, to acknowledge benefits receiv'd, and to be ready to requite them, 
and the contrary 1s monſtrous, and univerſally abhorred ; and there is no greater ſign 
| that any thing is contrary to nature, than if it be deteſted by the whole kind. It is a- 
greeable allo to nature to be juſt, and to do to others, as we would have them do to us; 
for this is to make our own natural inclinations and deſires the rule of our dealing 
with others; and to be merciful; for no man that hath not diveſted himſelf of huma- ; 
& Pity, can be cruel and hard-hearted to others, without feeling a pain in himſelf, 
Vo . II. 29 2 | | Secondly, 


a a great deal of ſmart and anguiſh. For guilt is reſtleſs, and puts the mind ot man into 10 
/ an unnatural working and fermentation, never to be ſettled again but by repentance. WH 
4 * The wicked are like the troubled ſea when it cannot reſt; which plainly ſhews that the 1 
* mind of man hath a kind of natural ſenſe of good and evil; becauſe whenever we offend 1 
0 againſt nature, our conſciences are touched to the quick, and we receive a ſting into our Will. 
5 ſoul, which ſhoots and pains us, whenever we reflect upon what we have done. I ap- 1 
j peal to that witneſs which every man carries in his breaſt, whether this be not true. Will. 
2, Men are naturally full of hopes and fears, according as they follow or go againſt 0 
Ji theſe] natural dictates. A good conſcience is apt to fill men with confidence and good "lt 
t hopes. It docs not only give eaſe, bur ſecurity to the mind of man, againſt the dread uf | 
it of inviſible powers, and the fearful apprehenſions of a future judgment. Whereas guilt 1 
fills men with diſmal apprehenſions of danger, and continual miſgivings concerning if 4 
Welt 
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Secondly, Reaſon ſhews us the tendency of theſe things to our happineſs and intereſ.. 
And indeed the notion of good and evil does commonly refer to the conſequences c 
things, and we call that good, which will bring ſome benefit and advantage to us, ay | © 
that evi which is likely to produce ſome milchief and inconvenience; and by thi 
rule reaſon diſcovers to us that theſe duties are good. 

To begin with piety towards God. Nothing can more evidently tend to our interef 
than to make him our friend, upon whoſe favour our happineſs depends. So likewic Þ 
for gratitude; it is a virtue, to which if nature did not prompt us, our intereſt would 
direct us; for every man is ready to place benefits there where he may hope for a thank. þ 
ful return. Temperance does apparently conduce to our health, which, next to a 9000 
conſcience, is the molt pleaſant and valuable thing in the world; whereas the inten. þ 

erate man is an open enemy to himſelf, and continually making aſſaults upon his oy 
life. Mercy and pity are not more welcome to others, than they are delightful and h. 
neficial to our ſelves; for we do not only gratifie our own nature and bowels, byr. | 
lieving thoſe who are in miſery, but we provoke mankind by our example to the lik; 
tenderneſs, and do prudently beſpeak the commiſeration of others towards us, wha Þ 
it ſhall be our turn to ſtand in need of it. And if we be wiſe enough, our reaſon vi 
likewiſe direct us to be juſt, as the ſureſt art of thriving in this world; it gives any 
a reputation, which is a powerful advantage in all the affairs of this world; it is 
ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way of diſpatching buſineſs, the plaineſt, and leaſt entangled; ai 
though it be not ſo ſudden a way of growing rich, as fraud and oppreſſion : yet; ] 
much ſurer and more laſting, and not liable to thoſe terrible back-blows and af. ] o 
reckonings, to which eſtates got by injuſtice are. Fx 

And natural reaſon does not only ſhew us that theſe things are good, but that 4 
Lord requires them of us, that is, that they have the force and obligation of /aws, Ir 
there needs nothing more to make any thing à lau, than a ſufficient declaration that Þ 
it is the will of God; and this God hath ſufficiently ſignified ro mankind by they 
frame of our natures, and of thoſe principles and faculties which he hath endud u 
withal ; ſo that whenever we act contrary to theſe, we plainly diſobey the will of lin 
that made us, and violate thoſe laws which he hath enacted in our natures and 
written upon our hearts. | 1 

And this is all the /aw that the greateſt part of mankind were under, beſote th 
revelation of the Goſpel. From Adam to Moſes, the world was almoſt ſolely govent 
by the natural law; which ſeems to be the meaning of that hard text, Rom. u. 
For until the law fin was in the world, that is, before the /aw of Moſes was git! 
men were capable of offending againſt ſome other lau, for otherwiſe ſin could t 
have been imputed to them, for fin is not imputed where there is no law. And tht 
follows; Nevertheleſs death reigned from Adam to Moſes, even over them that lui ut 
finned after the ſimilitude of Adam's tranſgreſſion ; that is, during that ſpace from An 
to Moſes, men ſinned againſt the natural lau, and were liable to death upon chat ace 
count, though they had not offended againſt an expreſs revelation from God, as A 
had done; for that the Apoſtle ſeems to mean, by ſinning after the fimilitude of Au 
tranſpreſſion. | 

Ti 74 God hath ſhewn us what is good by the general vote and conſent of nar 
kind. Not that all mankind do agree concerning virtue and vice; but that as to lt 
greater duties of piety, juſtice, mercy, and the like, the exceptions are but few in com 
pariſon, and not enough to infringe a general conſent. And of this I ſhall offer to 30 . 
this three fold evidence. . 

7. That theſe virtues are generally prais d and held in eſteem by mankind, and ie 
contrary vices generally reproved and evil ſpoken of. Now to praiſe any thing, 5% 

give teſtimony to the goodneſs of ir, and to cenſure any thing, is to declare that we be- 
lieve it to be evil. And if we conſult the hiſtory of all ages, we ſhall find that the thing 
which are generally prais'd in the lives of men, and recommended to the imitation ot 
poſterity, are piety and devotion, gratitude and juſtice, humanity and charity ; and that 
the contrary to theſe are marked with ignominy and reproach; the former are com 
mended even in enemies, and the latter are branded even by thoſe who had a kind 
neſs for the perſons that were guilty of them. So conſtant hath mankind always hee . 
in the commendation of virtue, and in the cenſure of vice. N ay we find not only t ol: } 
who are virtuous themſelves giving their teſtimony and applauſe to virtue, but even tho 


| Who are vicious; not out of love to goodneſs, but from the conviction of their * ff 
| | mino 
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minds, and from a ſecret reverence they bear to the common conſent and opinion of 
mankind. And this is a great teſtimony, becauſe ir is the teſtimony of an enemy ex- 
tcrted by the meer light and force of truth. : 

: And on the contrary ; nothing is more ordinary than for vice to reprove fin, and to 
hear men condemn the like, or the ſame things in others, which they allow in them- 
ſelves. And this is a clear evidence, that vice is generally condemned by mankind, that 
many men condemn it in themſelves ; and thoſe who are fo kind as to ſpare themlelves, 
are very quick-fighted to ſpy a fault in any body elſe, and will cenſure a bad action 
done by another, with as much freedom and impartiality, as the moſt virtuous man 
in the world. 

And to this conſent of mankind about virtue and vice, the Scripture frequently ap- 
peals. As when it commands us to provide things honeſt in the fight of all men; and by 
well doing to put to ſilence the ignorance of fooliſh men; intimating that there are ſoine 
things ſo confeſſedly good, and owned to be ſuch by ſo general a vote of mankind, that 
the worſt of men have not the face to open their mouths againſt them. And it is 
made the character of a virtuous action, if it be /ovely and commendable, and of good re- 
port. Philip. 4. 8. Whatſcever things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, 
| tf there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe, make account of theſe things; intimating 
tous, that mankind do generally concur in the praiſe and commendation of what is 
FF virtuous. 

2. Men do generally glory and ſtand upon their innocency, when they do virtu- 
| — ouſly; but are aſhamed, and out of countenance, when they do the contrary. Now 

glory and ſhame are nothing elſe but an appeal to the judgment of others concerning the 
good or evil of our actions. There are indeed ſome ſuch monſters as are impudent in 
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their impieties, but theſe are but few in compariſon. Generally mankind is modeſt, che 
i © greateſt part of thoſe who do evil are apt to bluſh at their own faults, and to confels 
, ; them in their countenance, which is an acknowledgment that they are not only guilty 
to themſelves that they have done amiſs, but that they are apprehenſive that others 


nk think ſo. For guilt is a paſſion reſpecting our ſelves, but ſhame regards others. Now it 
> is a ſign of ſhame, that men love to conceal their faults from others, and commit them 
= ſecretly, in the dark and without witneſſes, and are afraid even of a child or a fool: 


Or if they be diſcovered in them, they are ſolicitous to excuſe and extenuate them, and 
ready to lay the fault upon any body elſe, or to transfer their guilt, or as much of ir as 
nt they can, upon others. All which are certain tokens, that men are not only naturally 
n guilty to themſelves, when they commit a fault; but that they are ſenſible alſo what 
2 opinions others have of theſe things. 

ih And on the contrary, men are apt to ſtand upon their juſtification, and to glory 
when they have done well. The conſcience of a man's own virtue and integrity, luts 


ls | up his head and gives him confidence before others, becauſe he is ſatisfied they have a 
| © $ood opinion of his actions. What a good face does a man naturally ſet upon a good 
11 deed? And how does he ſneak, when he hath done wickedly, being ſenſible that he is 
condemned by others, as well as by himſelf? No man is afraid of being upbraided for 
having dealt honeſtly or kindly with others, nor does account it any calumny or re- 
= proach, to have it reported of him, that he is a ſober and chaſte man. No man bluſh- 
eth, when he meets a man with whom he hath kept his word, and diſcharged his 
truſt: but every man is apt to do ſo, when he meets one with whom he has dealt diſ- 
oj honeſtly, or who knows ſome notorious crime by him. 
* | . 3: Vice is generally forbidden and puniſh'd by human laws: but againſt the contrary 
virtues there never was any law. Some vices are ſo manifeſtly evil in themſelves, or ſo 
> miſchievous to human ſociety, that the laws of moſt nations have taken care to diſ- 
> countenance them by ſevere penalties. Scarce any nation was ever ſo barbarous, as not 
to maintain and vindicate the honour of their Gods and religion by publick laws. Mur- 
der and adultery, rebellion and ſedition, perjury and breach of truſt, fraud and oppreſ- 
ſion, are vices ſeverely prohibited by the laws of moſt nations. A clear indicacian, 


what opinion the generality of mankind, and the wiſdom of nations have always had 
of thele things. 


But now a 


s 


gainſt the contrary virtues there never was any law. No man was ever 


impeach ' d for living ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this preſent world. A plain ac- 
| nd always thought them good, and never were ſen- 
ſible 


knowledgment, that manki 


2 Of thegreat Duties of Natural Religion, Serm. XI VIIl 
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ſible of the inconvenience of them; for had they been ſo, they would have pro- 
vided againſt them by laws. This St. Paul takes notice of as a great commendation of 
the chriſtian virtues; The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-ſuffering, gen- 
tleneſs, kindneſs, fidelity, meekneſs, temperance; againſt ſuch there is no law ; the greateſt 
evidence that could be given, that theſe things are unqueſtionably good in the eſteem 
of mankind, again? ſuch there is no law. As if he had ſaid, turn over the lay of 
Moſes, ſearch thoſe of Athens, and Sparta, and the twelve tables of the Romans, and 
thoſe innumerable laws that have been added ſince; and you ſhall not in any of 
them find any of thoſe virtues that I have mentioned, condemned and forbidden. 
A clear evidence that mankind never took any exception againſt them, but ar 1 
generally agreed about the goodneſs of them. 1 

Fourthly, God hath ſhewn us what is good by external revelation. In former agg Þ = 


| 
of the world, God revealed his will to particular perſons in an extraordinary man. ; 
ner, and more eſpecially to the nation of the Fews, the reſt of the world being 10 
in a great meaſure left to the conduct of natural light, But in theſe latter gs 1 { 
he hath made publick revelation of his will by his Son. And this as to the mar. uo 
ter of our duty, is the ſame in ſubſtance with the law of nature; for our 8d. 1 t 
viour comprehends all under theſe two general heads, the love of God, and of ur 0 
neighbour. The Apoſtle reduceth all to three, ſobriety, juſtice, and piety; The grace of Ew 
God that brings ſalvation hath appeared to all men, teaching us that denying ungulj. ar 


neſs and worldly luſis, we ſpould live ſoberly, righteoufly, and godly in this prejat 
world. So that if we believe the Apoſtle, the Goſpel teacheth us the very ſame thing 
which nature dictated to men before; only it hath made a more perfect diſcorey 
of them. So that whatever was doubtful and obſcure before, is now certain and 
plain; the duties are ſtill the ſame, only it offers us more powerful arguments, and 
greater aſſiſtance to the performance of thoſe duties; ſo that we may now much be- 
ter ſay, than the Prophet could in his days, He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is gnl; 
and what it is that the Lord requires of thee. 

Fifthly and laſtly, God ſhews us what is good by the motions of his ſpirit upon ie 
minds of men. This the Scripture aſſures us of, and good men have experience mit 
eſpecially of it; though it be hard to give an account of it, and to ſay what motions Þ 
are from the ſpirit of God, and what from our own minds; for as the wind bm 
where it liſteth, and we hear the ſound of it, but know not whence it comes nor hither! 
goes; ſo are the operations of the Spirit of God upon the minds of men, ſecret ai 
imperceptible. 

And thus I have done with the Zhree things I propounded to ſpeak to. All tht 
now remains, is to make ſome inferences from what hath been ſaid, by way of ar- 
cation. ; 

Firſt, Seeing God hath ſo abundantly provided that we ſhould know our duty, * 
are altogether inexcuſable, if we do not do it. Becauſe he hath ſhewed thee, O nm, 
what is good, and what the Lord requires of thee ; therefore thou art inexcuſable, O nit 
whoſoever thou art, who liveſt in a contradiction to this light. God hath acquaint 
us with our duty, by ſuch ways as may moſt effectually both direct and engage us" 
the practice of it; we are prompted to it by a kind of natural inſtinct, and ſtrong in- 
preſſions upon our minds of the difference of good and evil; we are led to the kno 
ledge, and urged to the practice of it, by our nature, and by our reafon, and by our . 
tereſt, and by that which is commonly very prevalent among men, the general vol 
and conſent of mankind; and by the moſt powerful and governing paſſions in human 
nature, by hope and by fear, and by ſhame; by the proſpe& of advantage, by the 9” 3 
prehenſion of danger, and by the ſenſe of honour; and to take away all poſſible excule | fe 
of ignorance from us, by an expreſs revelation from God, the cleareſt and molt per- 
fect that ever was made to the world. So that whenever we do contrary to ov! duty, 
in any of theſe great inſtances, we offend againſt all theſe, and do in the highest de. 
gree fall under the heavy ſentence of our Saviour, his is the condemnation, that 1 
7s come into the world, and men loved darkneſs rather than light. 

Secondly, You ſee hence what are the great duties of religion, which God main! 
requires of us, and how reaſonable they are; piety towards God, and juſtice and cha 1 
towards men; the knowledge whereof is planted in our nature, and grows up wi” | 
our reaſon, And theſe are things which are unqueſtionably good, and againſt wich 
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* offence or ſting from our own minds. 


: and ſubſtantial virtues of a good life. 


Thirdly, You ſee, in the laſt place, what is the beſt way to appeaſe the diſpleaſure of 


* God towards a ſinful nation. God ſeems to have as great a controverſy with us, as he 


gainſt us; and proportionably to the full meaſure of our fins, it hath been poured out 


ar 7 


| \Þ upon us in full vials. How have the ap 1" of God followed us? And how cloſs 
e 


have they followed one another? What fearful calamities have our eyes ſeen? enough 
to make the ears of every one that hears them to tingle. What terrible and hazardous 


Wars have we been ingaged in? What a raging peſtilence did God ſend among us, 
that ſwept away thouſands, and ten thouſands in our ſtreets? What a dreadful and 


| fatal fire, that was not to be checked and reſiſted in its courſe, till it had laid in aſhes 
one of the greateſt and richeſt cities in the world? What unſeaſonable weather have 
FF we had of late? as if for the wickedneſs of men upon the earth, the very ordinances 


it of heaven were changed, and ſummer, and winter, ſeed-tinie, and harveſt, had forgotten 


their appornted ſeaſons, And which is more and ſadder than all this, what dangerous 
attempts have been made upon our religion, by the reſtleſs adverſaries of it? 
1 And now ſurely, after all this is come upon us for our fins, it is time for us to look 
1 up to him that ſmites us, and to think of taking up this quarrel. Tis time to inquire 


as they do in the text, wherew:ithal ſhall we come before the Lord, and bow our ſelves be- 
ge fore the high God? And we are apt to take the ſame courſe they did, to endeavour to 


1, | appeaſe God by ſome external devotion, We have now betaken ourſelves to prayer and 


* faſting, and 'twas very fit, nay neceſſary we ſhould fo do; but let us not think this is 
el | all God expects from us. Theſe are but a means to a further end, to oblige us for the 


0 future to the practice of a good life. The outward profeſſion of religion is not loſt 
„n: Þ @mongſt us, there appears ſtill in men a great and commendable zeal for the reform'd 
nen- keligion, and there hath been too much occaſion for it; but that which God chiefly 
rin- expects from us, is reform'd lives. Piety and virtue are in a great meaſure gone from 


voice among us, the manners of men are ſtrangely corrupted, the great and weighty things of 


um be /aro are neglected, juſtice and mercy, remperance and chaſtity, truth and fidelity, fo 
e . that we may take up David's complaint, Help Lord! for the righteous man ceaſeth, 
«ole Þ Jor the faithful fail from among the children of men. 

8 till che nation be brought back to a ſober ſenſe of religion, from an airy and 


| Phanraſtical piety, to real and unaffected devotion, and from a factious contention about 
ings indifferent, to the ſerious practice of what is neceſſary; from our violent heats 
{and animoſities, to a more peaceable temper, and by a mutual condeſcenſion on all 
des, to a nearer and ſtronger union among our ſelves, till we recover in ſome meaſure 
ur ancient virtue and integrity of manners, we have reaſon to fear, that God will ſtill 
ve a controverſy with us, notwithſtanding all our noiſe and zeal about religion. 
bis is the true, this is the only courſe to appeaſe the indignation of God, and te 
Faw down his favour and bleſſing upon a poor diſtracted and gaſping nation, He hath 
Wewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
1 iy, and to love mercy, and to walk bumbly with thy God? | | 


2. 
8 
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can have no exception; things that were never reproved, nor found fault with by man- 
kind, neither our nature nor our reaſon riſeth up againſt them, or dictates any thing to 
the contrary. We have all the obligation, and we have all the encouragetnent to theth, 
and are ſecure on all hands in the practice of them. In the doing of theſe things, 
there is no danger to us from the laws of men, no fear of diſpleaſure from God, no 


And theſe things, which are ſo agreeable to our nature, and our reaſon, and our 
intereſt, are the great things which our religion requires bf us, more valuable in them- 
* ſelves, and more acceptable to God than whole burnt offerthg's and facrifires, more than 
* thouſands of rams, and ten thouſands of rivers of oyl; mote than if we offered to him 
l the beaſts of the foreſt, and the cattle upon a thouſand bills. We are not to neglect 
| any inſtitution of God; but above all, we are to ſecure the obſervance of thoſe great 
duties to which we are directed by our very nature, and tyed by the ſuteſt and moſt 
ſacred of all other laws, thoſe which God hath riveted in our ſouls, and written 
upon our hearts: and that mankind might have no pretence left to excuſe them from 
theſe, the Chriſtian religion hath ſer us free from thofe many poſitive and outward 
obſervances, that the Jeuiſh religion was incumber'd withal; that we might be 
- wholly intent upon thefe great duties, and mind nothing in compariſon of the real 


had with the people of 1/rael, and his wrath is of late years moſt viſibly gone out a- 
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I have but one word more, and that is to put you preſently upon the practice of one 
of theſe duties that I have been perſuading you to, and that is mercy, and alms 10 t}, 
poor, If what I have already ſaid, have had its effect upon you, I need not uſe any other 
arguments ; if it have not, I have hardly the heart to uſe any. I ſhall only put you in 
mind again, that God values this above all our external devotion, he w2/l have mercy 
rather than ſacrifice; that this is the way to find mercy with God, and to have our 
prayers ſpeed in heaven; and without this, all our faſting and humiliation ſignifies ng. 
thing. And to this purpoſe I will only read to you thoſe plain and perſuaſive words of 
the prophet, which do ſo fully declare unto us the whole duty of this day, and particy. 
larly urge us to this of charity, Iſa. viii. T5 0,7; 8, 9. [s it ſuch a faſt that I have choſen? 
a day for a man to affliet his foul? Is it to bow down his head as @ bulruſh, and to ſpreql 
ſackcloth and aſhes under him? Walt thou call this a faſt, and an acceptable day unto tl, 
Lord? Ts not this the 5 that I have choſen ? to logſe the bands f wickedneſs, to und 
the heavy burthens, and to let the oppreſſed go free, and that ye break every yoke ? Ts4t y 
to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are caſt out ti thy 
houſe ? . A thou ſeeſt the naked, that thou cover him, and that thou hide not thy ſelf fin 
thine own fleſh? Then ſhall thy light break forth as the morning, and thy ſalvalin 
ſhall fpring forth ſpeedily, and thy righteouſneſs ſhall go before thee, and the glory if th 
Lord ſhall be thy rereward. Then thou ſhalt call, and the Lord ſhall anſwer ; thou ſhalt e 
and he ſhall, ſay, here I am. 
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MATTHEW 1X. 13. 


But go ye and learn what that meaneth ; I will have Mercy, and n 
Sacrifice. 


NE of the moſt ſucceſsful attempts that have been made upon rel. 
gion, by the Devil and his inſtruments, hath been by ſetting the laus of 
God at variance with themſelves, and by daſhing the ſeveral parts a 
religion, and the two tables of the law againſt one another, to break 


all in pieces; and under a pretence of advancing that part of religion which! 


inſtituted and revealed, to undermine and deſtroy that which is natural, and of pi. 
mary obligation. 


To manifeſt and lay open the miſchievous conſequences of this deſign, I ſhall at Þ ; 


this time (by God's aſſiſtance) endeavour to make out theſe tuo things. 
Firſt, That natural religion is the foundation of all in/tituted and reveald te- 
ligion. 


the obligation of natural duties, but to confirm and eſtabliſh them. 


And to this purpoſe, I have choſen theſe words of our Saviour for the - 1 2 
wi 


dation of my following diſcourſe; but go ye and learn, what that meaneth; 
have mercy, and not ſacrifice. The occaſion of which words was briefly this; 


Phariſees found fault with him for keeping company, and eating with publicar ' 


and /inners, He owns the thing which they objected to him, and endeavou's (0 


vindicate himſelf from any crime or fault in fo doing; and that, theſe two 5 ; 
| | I. 


Secondly, That no revealed or inſtituted | religion was ever deſigned to take aaf ; | 


wp EEG, 
2 
— 
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1. By telling them, that it was allow'd to a phyſician, and proper for his office 
and profeſſion, to converſe with the fick, in order to their cure and recovery. He may 
abſtain, if he pleaſeth, from the converſation of others; but the ſick have need of 
him, and are his proper care, and his buſineſs and employment lies among them; he 
ſaid unto them, they that be whole need not a phyſician, but they that are ſick; I came not 
to call the righteous, but ſinners to repentance; they who were already good, needed not 
to be call'd upon to amend and reform their lives; and they that were ſo conceited of 
their own righteouſneſs, as the Phariſees were, and ſo confident that they were ſound 
and whole, would not admit of a phyſician, and thereby render'd themſelves incapable 
of cure; and therefore he did not apply himſelf to them; but to the publicans and 
© finners, who were acknowledg'd on all hands, both by themſelves and others, to be 
bad men; ſo that it could not be deny'd to be the proper work of a ſpiritual phyſician 
* to converſe with ſuch perſons, 
p 2. By endeavouring to convince them of their ignorance of the true nature of reli- 
gion, and of the rank and order of the ſeveral duties thereby required; but go ye and 
* learn what that meaneth; IT will have mercy, and not ſacrifice; which ſaying is quoted 
by him, out of the Prophet Hoſea, chap. vi. 6, I defired mercy, and not ſacrifice ; 
and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings; which text our Saviour cites and 
applies upon two ſeveral occaſions; the conſidering and comparing of which, will 
give full light to the true meaning of it. | 
Ihe firſt is here in the text, upon occaſion of the Phariſees finding fault with him, 
for converſing with Publicans and finners ; the other is, Matth. xii. 7. where the Pha- 
= riſces blaming the diſciples of our Saviour for plucking the ears of corn on the Sab- 
bath day, our Saviour tells them, , ye had known what this meaneth, I will have mer- 
cy and not ſacrifice, ye would not have condemned the guiltleſs; that is, if they had un- 
derſtood the true nature of religion, and what duties of it are chiefly and in the firſt 
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place to be regarded, they would not have been ſo forward to cenſure this action of 
his diſciples. 

> So that the plain meaning of this ſaying is this, that in comparing the parts of re- 
K _ ligion and the obligation of duties together, thoſe duties which are of moral and natu- 

Fal obligation are moſt valu'd by God, and ought to take place of thoſe which are po/i- 

live and ritual. I will have mercy, and not ſacrifice, that is, rather than ſacrifice, ac- 

cording to the true meaning of this Hebrew phraſe, which is to be underſtood in a 
comparative ſenſe, as is evident from the text itſelf, in Hoſea, I defired mercy, and 
not ſacrifice; and the knowledge of God rather than burnt offerings; if they cannot be 
obſerved together, let /acrifice be neglected, and the work of mercy be done. 

And the reaſon of this ſeems very plain; becauſe ſbewing mercy, or doing good in any 
kind is a prime inſtance of thoſe moral duties, which do naturally and perpetually ob- 
ge, but /acrifice is an inſtance of poſitive and ritual obſervances, and one of the chief 
of the kind: ſo that when moral duties, and ritual obſervances come in competition, 
> and do claſh with one another, the obſervation of a rite, or pofittve inſtitution, is to 
give way to a moral duty; and it is no fin in that caſe to neglect the obſervation of 
ſuch a ite, yea though it were commanded and appointed by God himſelf. And 
= though this may ſeem to be a breach of the letter of the law; yet it is according to 


And this will appear to be the true meaning of this rule, by comparing more parti- 
cCularly the inſtances to which our Saviour applies it. His diſciples paſſing through the 
re- ¶ corn on the ſabbath day, and being hungry, pluckt the ears and did eat; this our Sa- 
Vviour does juſtify to be no breach of the law of the Sabbath; becauſe in that caſe; and 

war in ſuch circumſtances, it did not oblige : for the diſciples being call'd to attend upon 
bur Saviour, to be inſtructed by him in the things which concern d the kingdom of God, 
ou: that is, in the doctrine of the Goſpel, which they were to publiſh to the world, this 
ail attendance hindred them from making neceſſary proviſions againſt the Sabbath, they, 
dem obedience to their maſter, being intent upon a better work; but that they might not 
tices 1 ſtarve, the neceſſities of nature muſt be provided for ; and therefore it was fit, that the 


as 0 law of the Sabbath, which was but Poſiti ve and ritual, ſhould give way to an act of 
| Vor. II, r mercy 


dhe true mind and meaning of the law; it being a tacit condition implied in all laws of 

a tu and poſitive nature, provided the obſervance of them be not to the hindrance and 

mY Prejudice of any duty, which is of a higher and better nature; in that caſe the obligati- 
on of it does for that time give way and is ſuſpended, 
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mercy and ſelſapreſervation; if ye had known what this meaneth, I will have mercy and 
not facrifice, ye would not have condemned the guiltleſs. yy, 

And the reaſon is the ſame as to any inſtrumental part of religion, by which I mean 
any thing which may be a means to promote piety and goodneſs ; as prayer, hearing 
the word of God, keeping good company, and avoiding bad; the duties of this kind, 
our Saviour here in the text (where he likewiſe applies this rule,) compares with ura 
duties. To avoid the company of vitious and wicked perſons, is a good means to pre. 
ſerve men from the contagion of their vices, and was always eſteemed a duty among 
prudent men, both Jews and Heathens, and is no wiſe difallow'd by our Saviour : by 
yet not ſo a duty, as to hinder a greater duty, nor ſo ſtrictly and perverſely to be in. 
ſiſted upon, as if one ought not to converſe with bad men in any caſe, or upon any ac. 
count, no not for ſo great and good an end as to reclaim them from their vices. h 
this caſe we ought to conſider, that our firſt and higheſt obligation is to moral duties 
comprehended under the love of God and our neighbour ; among which one of the 
chief is to do good to men, and to ſhew mercy and pity to thoſe that are in miſery; 
and the greateſt good that one man can do to another, is to be inſtrumental to reclain 
him from the evil and error of his way; becauſe this is to ſave his ſoul from death; ani 
we cannot imagine that God ever intended, by any rule of prudence, or poſitive confi. 
tution of the Jewiſh law, ſo to forbid their accompanying with bad and ſcandaloy 
men, that it ſhould be unlawful to converſe with them in order to their recovery ad 
amendment ; go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy and not ſacrifice, 

And St. Paul was of the ſame mind in the precepts he gives concerning avoiding 
the company of ſcandalous Chriſtians, 2 The. 111. 14, 15. And if any man obey not un 
word by this epiſtle, note that man, and have no company with him, that he may be. 
ſhamed; yet count him not as an enemy, but admoniſh him as a brother. St. Paul qualite 


his precept, leſt Chriſtians ſhould miſtake it, and fall into the Few/h extream, now 


converſe with thoſe whom they eſteem'd ſcandalous and wicked, upon any account 
whatſoever, no not in order to their amendment and reformation. The bond of int- 
macy and friendſhip with bad men ought to be broken, and yet the bond of comma 
humanity may be as ſtrong as ever. Ir is one thing to diſcountenance bad men, 1 
bring them to ſhame, and a ſenſe of their fault; and quite another thing to abandon 
them to ruin; and even in caſe of notorious hereſy, or wickedneſs of life, it is one thin? 
to cut them off from the ſociety and communion of Chriſtians; and quite another," 
cut them off from human ſociety, to cut their throats, and to extirpate them outd 
the world. 

And yet the matter was carried thus far by the furious zeal of the Jews, wh 
Chriſtianity firſt appear'd in the world; they thought that no mercy in ſuch a 
was the beſt that could be done, and the beſt facrflice that could be offered to A 
mighty God; and this pattern hath been ſince, not only cloſely follow'd, but out-dete 
by the doctrines and practices of the church of Rome; as we have too much reaſon b 


* P»-ached remember upon * his day. 


Pi Nov. 5 
1088. 


- Bur to proceed in the farther explication of the text, the meaning whereof in (hott 


is this; that the ritual and inſtrumental parts of religion, and all laws and duties con- 
cerning them, are of leſs value and eſteem with God, than thoſe which are of a nr 
nature, eſpecially the great duties and offices of piety and humanity, of the love of G 
and of our neighbour. And if we conſider the matter well, we ſhall ſee the reaſon of ! 
to be very plain; becauſe natural and moral duties are approv'd of God, for themlel'e 
and for their own ſake, upon account of their own natural and intrinſical goodneß; 
but the ritual and inſtrumental parts of religion are only pleaſing to God in order 
theſe, and ſo far as they tend to beget and promote them in us; they are not natural) 
good in themſelves, but are ixſtituted and appointed by God for the ſake of the other 
and therefore great reaſon there is that they ſhould be ſubordinate, and give wa) (0 
them, when they come in competition with one another. 

For this is a known rule, which takes place in all laws, that laws of leſs importance 
ſhould give way to thoſe that are of greater; quoties leges ex circumſtantid colliduntur, ' 10 


ut utraque ſervari non poteſt, ſervanda eſt lex potior: * Whenever two laws happel 
* to be in ſuch circumſtances as to claſh with one another, ſo that both of them cat, 


not be obſerv'd, that law which is better and of greater conſequence is to be kept. 


And Tully gives much the ſame rule in this matter. © In comparing of laws (lays he) f 


We are to conſider which law is moſt uſeful, and juſt, and reaſonable to be obe 
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Prom whence it will follow, that when two laws, or more, or how many ſoever they 
pe. cannot be obſerv'd, becauſe they claſh with one another ; ea maximie conſervanda 
7 puterur, gue ad maximas res pertinere videatur : © It is reaſonable that that law ſhould 

* © he obſerved, which is of greateſt moment and concernment, ” | 
By what hath been ſaid, we may learn what is the meaning of this ſaying, which 
our Saviour more than once cites out of the Prophet, I will have mercy and not 
* ſacrifice. | 

2 Pe: the words thus explained, I ſhall take occaſion to proſecute the w propoſi- 
tions which I mentioned before; S_s : 

* Firſt, That natural religion is the foundation of n/tituted and revealed religion. 

' Secondly, That no inſtituted religion was ever deſign'd to take away the obligation 
of natural duties; but is intended to eſtabliſh and confirm them. And both theſe are 
4 ſufficiently grounded in the reaſon of our Saviour's diſcourſe from this rule, I 2b have 
* mercy, and not ſacrifice. i AT 5 
I. That natural religion is the foundation of inſtituted and revealed religion; and all 
revealed religion does ſuppoſe, and take for granted, the clear and undoubted principles 
and precepts of natural religion, and builds upon them. By natural religion, I mean 

obedience to the natural law, and the performance of ſuch duties as natural light, with- 
out any expreſs and ſupernatural revelation, doth dictate to men. Theſe lie at the bot- 
tom of all religion, and are the great and fundamental duties which God requires of all 
mankind; as, that we ſhould love God, and behave our ſelves reverently towards him; 

that we ſhould believe his revelations; and teſtifie our dependance upon him, by im- 

ploring his aid and direction in all our neceſſities and diſtreſſes; and acknowledge our ob- 

* to him for all the bleſſings and benefits which we receive; that we ſhould mo- 

derate our appetites, in reference to the pleaſures and enjoyments of this world, and uſe 
them temperately and chaſtly; that we ſhould be juſt and upright in all our dealings 
with one another; true to our word, and faithful to our truſt; and in all our words and 


actions obſerve that equity towards others, which we defire they ſhould uſe towards us; 
that we ſhould be kind, and charitable, merciful, and compaſſionate one towards ano- 


) Ther; ready to do good to all, and ” not only to pity, but to relieve them in their 
miſery and neceſſity. Theſe, and ſuch like, are thoſe which we call moral duties; and 
they are of eternal and perpetual obligation, becauſe they do naturally oblige, without 
any particular and expreſs revelation from God, And theſe are the foundation of re- 
i vealed and inſtituted religion, and all revealed religion does ſuppoſe them, and build 

upon them; for all revelation from God, ſuppoſeth us to be men, and alters nothing of 


"thoſe duties to which we were naturally obliged before. And this will clearly appear if 


8 we conſider theſe three things; 


|- 9 Firſt, That the ſcripture every where ſpeaks of theſe, as the main and fundamental 
du 


ties of the Tew!/h religion. 


6 F Secondly, That no inſtituted ſervice of God, no poſitive part of religion, was ever ac- 
ceptable to him, when theſe were neglected. 


on ® * Thirdly, That the great deſign of the chriſtian religion, was to reſtore and reinforce 
the practice of the natural law. | 

a I. That the ſcripture every where ſpeaks of theſe as the main and fundamental duties 
1005 


of the Feuiſb religion. When our Saviour was ask d which was the firſt and great 
it commandment 7 the law ; he anſwer d, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
les beart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy ſtrength; and thou ſhalt love thy neighbour 
>; 4 thy ſelf. One would have expected he would have given quite another anſwer, and 
19 FFhave pitched upon ſome of thoſe things which were ſo much magnified among the 
aly Jews, and which they laid ſo much weight upon; that he ſhould have inſtanced in 
$/acrifice, or circumciſion, or the law of the Sabbath: but he overlooks all theſe as in- 


% conſiderable in compariſon, and inſtances only in thoſe two great heads of moral duty, 
: © tbe love of God, and our neighbbour; which are of natural and perpetual obligation, and 

_ 2 comprehend under them all other moral duties. 

A 1 


1 And theſe are thoſe which our Saviour calls the Jaw and the Prophets, and which he 
pp : lays be came not to deſtroy, but to fulfill, Matt. v. 17, 18, 19, 20. Think not that I am 
eme to deſtroy the law or the Prophets. I am not come to deſtroy, but to fulfill: for 


. FE verily 7 Jay unto you, "till heaven and earth paſs, one j tele ſhall i ö 
4 , „one jot or one tittle ſhall in no wiſe paſi 
5 by 3 frem the law till all be fulfilled. M bſoever therefore ſhall break one of theſe leaſt [9-4 
vd. 


f . and ſhall teach men ſo, he ſhall be call'd the leaft in the kingdom of heaven; 
OL. II. | Rr2 | but 
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but whoſoever ſhall do and teach them, the ſame ſhall be called great in the kingdom h 


heaven, For T ſay unto you, that except your righteouſneſs ſhall exceed the righteouſu 
of the Scribes and Phariſees, ye ſhall in no caſe enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
That our Saviour doth not here ſpeak of the judicial or ceremonial law of the Jeu 


but of the duties of the moral law, will, I think, be very plain, from theſe followin 


conſiderations. 
Firſt, That the judicial or ceremonial laws of the Jeꝛos were to paſs away, and di 


ſo, not long after; but this law, which our Saviour ſpeaks of, was to be perpetual and 


immutable; for he tells us, that heaven and earth ſhould paſs away, but one jot or a 


tittle of this lau ſhould not paſs. 


Secondly, The oblervation of the law our Saviour ſpeaks of, conſiſted in ſuch thing, f 
the Scribes and Phariſees neglected; for he tells his diſciples, upon this occaſion, y 


except their righteouſneſs did exceed the righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, ty 
ſhould in no caſe enter into the kingdom of heaven. But now the Scribes and Phariſy 
were the moſt accurate and punctual people in the world, in obſerving the precepts 


the judicial and ceremonial law; they were ſo far from taking away any thing frm 


theſe obſervances, that they had added to them, and enlarg'd them, by innumerable u. 


ditions of their own; ſo exact were they, that they would pay tithe of mint, and ai}, 


and cummin, as our Saviour obſerves; but then they were extreamly defective in my; 


duties; they were unnatural to their parents, and would pretend that their eſtaresnr 


_ conſecrated to-God, that under this pretence of poſitive religion, they might exc 
themſelves from a natural duty, and let their parents ſtarve for God's fake ; they wr 
covetous, and unjuſt, and devoured widows houſes; in a word, our Saviour tells us, ty 
neglected the werghtier matters of the law, mercy, judgment, and the love of God, ai 


keeping faith with men; ſo that it is in theſe things, that our Saviour means, thu u- 


righteouſneſs muſt exceed the righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, vix. in the pu: 


tice of moral duties, which were neglected by them; and conſequently tis the ni 


law which our Saviour came to confirm and eſtabliſh. 


Thirdly, If we conſider the inſtances which our Saviour gives in his following 
courſe, by which we may beſt judge what he means. He inſtances in murde, an 


adultery, and perjury, which are undoubtedly forbidden by the natural law; and the 
he inſtances in ſeveral permiſſions which were indulged to them for the hardneh d 
their hearts, but yet did intrench upon the dictates of right reaſon, and the firſt at 


original conſtitution of things; as the permiſſion of divorce upon every flight occain, I  * 


and of revenge, and retaliation of injuries. 

Fourthly, If we conſider that by the law and the Prophets, our Saviour means i 
which was principally deſign'd and ultimately intended by them; which was thedbr 
vation of moral duties; which as they were writteh in the two tables by the immedi 


finger of God himſelf, ſo are chiefly inculcated by the Prophets. And fo we find i 


phraſe of the law and the Prophets elſewhere uſed by our Saviour, when he ment 


that great rule of equity, that we ſhould do to others as we would have them do t1% | © 


Matth. vii. 12. Therefore all things whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do to yi, 
ye even ſo to them: for this is the law and the Prophets, But how was this the li 
and the Prophets, when this rule was never ſo much as mentioned in either? our Savio 


means, that this is the foundation of all thoſe duties of juftice and mercy, which at * 


much inculcated in the lau and the Prophets. | 

So that our Saviour makes the obſervation of moral duties to be the principal delt 
of the Jewiſh law, and as it were the foundation of it, and therefore he calls mr 
duties, v Bagireex T8 vous, the weightter matters of the lau, Matth. xxiii. 23. B¼% 


(ſays he to the Scribes and Phariſees) have neglected the weightier things of the lau, ſudg- 4 


ment, and mercy, and fidelity, The Scribes and Phariſees buſied themſelves chief 


about ritual obſervances; but our Saviour tells them, that zhoſe other were the mo 1 


conſiderable and important duties of the law, and lay at the bottom of the Jeuiſb © 


ligion. And much the ſame enumeration the prophet makes, where he compates (. 


crifices and theſe moral duties together, Mic. vi. 6, 7, 8. Wherewith ſhall J come F 
fore the Lord, and bow my ſelf before the high God? ſhall I come before him with burn 
offerings, with calves of a year old? will the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of Tui, 
w11h ten thouſands of rivers of oyl? ſhall I give my fir/t-born for my tranſgreſſion, 4 


rut of my bo iy for the fin of my ſoul? he hath ſhewed thee, O man, what 1s gud; 7 ö 


what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to wa 
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bly with thy God? he had requir'd /acrifices, but had no regard to them in compariſon 
* with thele. | _ 
E II. No inſtituted ſervice of God, no poſitive part of religion whatſoever, was ever ac- 
'* Cceptableto God, when moral duties were neglected ; nay, fo far from being acceptable 
to him, that he rejects them with diſdain and abhorrence. To this purpoſe there are 
almoſt innumerable paſſages in the prophets, 1/2. 1. 11, &c. To what purpoſe is the mul- 
titude of your ſacrifices unto me ? when ye come to appear before me, who hath required 
this at yeur hands, to tread my Courts bring no more vain oblations; incenſe is an abo- 
ni notion to me; the new moons and ſabbaths, the calling of aſſemblies, I cannot away with 
it is iniquity, even the ſolemn meeting; and when ye ſpread forth your hands, I will hide 
mine eyes from you when ye make many prayers, 1 will not hear. What is the reaſon 
of all this? becauſe they were defective in the moral duties of religion ; ſo it follows; 
your hands are full of blood ; waſh ye, make ye clean, put away the evil of your doings 
rom before mine eyes, ceaſe to do evil, learn to do well; ſeek judgment, relieve the oppreſ- 
ſed, judge the fatherleſs, plead for the widow ; come now and let us reaſon together, faith 
the Lord; implying that till they had reſpect to moral duties, all their external worſhip 
and /acrifices ſignified nothing. And ſo likewiſe, /a. Ixvi. 3. he tells chem that nothing 
could be more abominable than their /acr:fices, ſo long as they allow'd themtelves in 
wicked practices; he that killeth an ox is as if be Alex a man z he toat ſacriſiceth a lamb, 
* as if be cut off a dog's nech; he that offereth an oblation, as if he offered ſwine's blood; 
and he that burneth incenſe, as if he bleſſed an idol; yea, they have choſen their own ways, 
and their ſoul delighteth in their abominations. And to mention but one text more out 
ol the old Teſtament, Jer. vii. 4, 5. Truſt ye not in lying words, ſaying, the temple 4 the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are theſe. Throughly amend your 
* ways and your doings, throughly execute judgment between a man and his neighbour ; oþ- 
9 preſs not the ſtranger, the fatherleſs, and the widow, and ſhed not innocent blood If the 
did not practiſe theſe duties, and forbear Zhoſe ins, all the reverence for the temple and 
the worſhip of God ſignifies nothing. You ſee in the Feuiſb religion what it was that 
= © was acceptable to God for its ſelf and its own fake, v22. the practice of moral duties; 
and that all zn/tz7uted religion, that did not promote and further Zhe/e, or was deſtitute 
1 of them, was abominable to God. And under the goſpel our Saviour pr: fers a moral 
duty before any gift we can offer to God, and will have it to take place, Mat. v. 23, 24. 
i I thou bring thy gift unto the altar, and there remembreſt that thy brother hath ought 
„g againſt thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, firſt be reconciled to 
| thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift. 
Hut it ſhould ſeem by this, and what hath been ſaid before, that God prefers good- 
. © neſs and righteouſneſs to men, before his own worſhip : and obedience to the precepts 
of the /econd table, before obedience to thoſe of the jr}. 
5 But this does but /e ſo ; all that can be collected from this paſſage of our Saviour, 
or any thing that hath been already ſaid, are only theſe 720 things. 
% 1. That God prefers the practice of the moral duties of the ſecond table, before any 
6 © 77/tituted worſhip, ſuch as ſacrifice was; and before obedience to the laws of religion, 
lo © which are meerly poſitive, tho they do immediately concern the worthip of God. 
vn 2. That if we neglc& the duties of the ſecond table, of goodneſs and righteouſneſs 
eh towards men, God will not accept of our obedience to the precepts of the firſt, nor 
of any act of religious worſhip that we can perform, This our Saviour means when he 
» ſays, leave there thy gift before the altar, firſt be reconciled to thy brother, then come and 
+ offer thy gift; intimating, that ſo long as we bear a revengeful mind towards our bre- 
# thren, God will not accept of any gift or ſacrifice that we can offer to him; or indeed 
of any act of religious worſhip that we can perform. 
Thirdly, The great deſign of the chriſtian religion 1s to reſtore and reinforce the 


1 practice of the natural law, or, which is all one, of moral duties; and therefore our 


Saviour begins his firſt ſermon, by promiſing bleſſedneſs to the practice of 7heſe duties; 
1 of purity, and meernefs, | 


3 ty, an and righteouſneſs, and peaceableneſs, and mercifulneſs, and patience, 

b. and /abmiſiun to the will of God under perſecutions and ſufferings for righteouſneſs 

1 tells us (as I ſhey d before) that he came not to releaſe men from the practice 

f of theſe duties, but to oblige them thereto more effectually; and that as theſe were the 

1 law and the prophets, that is, the main duties and the foundation of the TFewiſh religion, 

3 lo were they much more to be to of the Chriſtian, This the ſcriptures of the new 
* teſtament do every where declare to be the great deſign of the goſpel, and the chriſ- 
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Inſtituted Religion not intended Serm. XIIX. 
tian religion, to inſtruct us in theſe duties, and to engage us effectually to the practice 
of them. In that known and excellent text, Tit. ii. 11, 12. The grace of God (which 
is in and by the doctrine of the goſpel) hath appeared to all men, teaching us that de. 
nying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in thj, 
preſent world. And herein St. James tells us, the true nature, and the force and virtue 
of the chriſtian religion doth conſiſt, Fames i. 27. Pure religion, and undefiled before 
God and the father is this, to viſit the fatherleſs and the WIdoWs in ther affliction, and 
to keep our ſelves unſpotted from the world. And chap. iii. 17. The wiſdom which i; 

rom above (that is, that heavenly and divine knowledge reveal'd to us by the goſpel) 
hath theſe properties, and is apt to produce theſe effects; it is firjt pure, and then peace. 
able, gentle, and eaſie to be intreated, full of mercy, and of good fruits. | 
And the planting of theſe diſpoſitions in us is that which the ſcripture calls the yy 
creature, and the Image of God, Eph. iv. 20, Sc. The Apoſtle ſpeaking there of the 
vices and luſts wherein the Gentiles liv'd, tells Chriſtians that they were otherwiſe in. 
ſtructed by the goſpel ; but you have not fo learned Chriſt, if ſo be that ye have hear 
him, and have been taught by him, as the truth is in Feſus, that ye put off concerning 
the former converſation the old man which is corrupt according to the deceitful luſts, aut 
be renewed in the ſpirit of your mind, and that ye put on the new man, which after Gil 
is created in righteouſneſs and true holineſs, or (as the words perhaps may be better rn. 
der'd) in the holineſs of truth; for it immediately follows, wherefore putting away lin, 
ſpeak every man truth with his netghbour. 


And this is that which the Apoſtle elſewhere makes to be all in all in the chriſt 
religion. In Chriſt Feſus, neither circumciſion availeth any thing, nor uncircumcifion, hit 
a new creature, Gal. vi. 15. Which the Apoſtle in the chapter before expreſſeth thu; 
in Chriſt Feſus neither circumciſion availeth any thing, nor uncircumciſion, but faith which 
worketh (or is inſpired) by charity. And yet more expreſly, 1 Cor. vii. 19. Ciro 
cifion is nothing, and uncircumciſion is nothing; but the keeping of the commandments if 
God. By the comparing of which texts, it appears, that the main thing in Chriſtiaiy 
is the practice of moral duties, and this is the new creature, and this the proper effetl 
the chriſtian faith to produce theſe virtues in us. And indeed the great deſign of the 
chriſtian religion and every thing in it, of the love of God in giving his Son to die for 
us, of the pardon of our fins, and juſtification in his blood, of all the promiſes mi 
threatnings of the goſpel, and of the aſſiſtance therein promiſed, is to engage, and a- 
courage, and enable to the practice of moral duties. 

And thus I have done with the Firſt thing I propoſed to ſpeak to, namely, that u. 
tural religion is the foundation of iſtituted and revealed religion; and all revealeir- 
ligion does ſuppoſe ir, and builds upon it. I proceed to the 

Second, namely, That no revealed and inſtituted religion was ever deſigned to tilt 
away the obligation of natural duties, but was intended to confirm and eſtabliſh them 
And this alſo will be evident, if we conſider theſe three things. 

I. That all revealed religion calls men to the practice of natural duties. This tht 
Jewiſh religion did. The firſt laws which God gave them, and which he diſtinguiſhed 
from thereſt, by writing them in tables of ſtone with his own finger, were the precepts 
of the moral law. And the great buſineſs of the Prophets whom God rais'd up among 
them from time to time, was to reprove not ſo much their defects in their /acrift 
and in the duties of inſtituted worſhip, as the breach of the natural law by their vics 
and immoralities ; and to threaten them with the judgments of God, if they did not 
reform and amend their faults. 


Conlic 
mnothi: 


Preat 


And now under the goſpel, the preceptive part of it is almoſt wholly made up of xls 
moral duties, namely, thoſe which are comprehended under thoſe 7wo great command- be : 
ments, of the love of God, and our neighbour. In the chriſtian religion there is ver, St 
little that is meerly poſitive and inſtituted, beſides the tuo ſacraments, and praying se "Me 
God in the name and mediation of Feſus Chriſt. 2 Braga 

2. The molt perfect revelation that ever God made to mankind (I mean that of the BY No! 
chriſtian religion) doth furniſh us with the beſt helps and advantages for the peri® i Spy 
mance of moral duties; it diſcovers our duty more clearly to us; it offers us the greatet By the P, 
aſſiſtance to enable us to the performance of it; it preſents us with the moſt power: ubjed 

ful motives and arguments to engage us thereto ; ſo that this revelation of the goſpel ye 20; 
ſo far from weakening the obligation of natural duties, that it confirms and ſtrengthen read 01 


it, and urgeth us more forcibly to the practice of them. 


3. The 


erm. XLIX. to undermine Natural. 
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3. The poſitive rites and inſtitutions of revealed religion are ſo far from intrenching 
F upon the laws of nature, that they were always deſign'd to be ſubordinate and ſubſer- 

vient to them; and whenever they come in competition, it is the declar'd will of God, 
that poſitive inſtitutions ſhould give way to natural duties; and this I have ſhewn to be 
plainly the meaning of this ſaying in the text, I will have mercy, and not ſacrifice. If cir- 


and inſtituted part to give way to that which is natural and moral. : 
lt is very frequent in ſcripture, when the duties of natural religion, and rites of di- 
vine inſtitution come in competition, to ſlight and diſparage theſe incompariſon of moral 
duties, and to ſpeak of them as things which God hath no pleaſure in, and which in 
compariſon of the other he will hardly own that he hath commanded. hen ye come 
to appear before me, who hath required this at your bands ? Ifa. i. 12. T hou deſireſt not 
ſacrifice, thou delighteſt not in burnt-offerings, Pſal. Ii. 16. Will the Lord be pleaſed with 
thouſands of rams, or ten thouſands of rivers of oyl? He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what 
good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy? 
' But God no where makes any compariſon to the diſadvantage of natural duties; he 
never derogated from them in any caſe ; he never ſaid he would have fuch a thing, and 
wot mercy, or that he had rather ſuch a rite of religion ſhould be performed, than that men 
"ould do the greateſt good, and ſhew the greateſt charity to one another, It is no where 
made a queſtion, will the Lord be pleaſed that we deal juſtly every man with his neigh- 
four, and ſpeak the truth one to another? that we be kind and tender-hearted, and ready 
y forgive ? that we be willing to diſtribute and give alms to thoſe that are in need? there 
no ſuch queſtion as this put in ſcripture; nay it is poſitive in theſe matters, that 
w:th ſuch ſacrifices God is well pleaſed. I Inſtance in this virtue more eſpecially of kind- 
% and compaſſion, becauſe it is one of the prime inſtanees of moral duties; as ſacrifice 
put for all the ritual and inſtituted part of religion, and this diſpoſition of mind our 
Saviour makes the root of all moral duties; love is the fulfilling of the law; and the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks of ir as the great end and ſcope of the goſpel; the end of the command- 
ent is charity. And this temper and diſpoſition of mind he advanceth above &now- 
Hage, and faith, and hope; the greateſt of theſe is charity; and without this, he will 
Rot allow a man to be any thing in Chriſtianity; his he makes our higheſt perfection 
and attainment, and that which abides and remains in the future ſtate; charity never fails. 
# This our Saviour moſt effectually recommends to us, both in his doctrine, and by his 
example; his he preſſeth as a peculiar law of his religion, and the proper mark and 
character of a diſciple. This he requires us to exerciſe towards thoſe who practiſe the 
gontrary towards us; 70 love our enemies, and to do good to them that hate us. And of 
bis, he hath given us the greateſt example that ever was; when we were enemies to 
im, he loved us ſo as hardly ever any man did his friend, ſo as to lay down his life for 
&; and he inſtituted the Sacrament for a memorial of his love to mankind, and to 
put us in mind how we ought to love one another. 
And now the application of what hath been ſaid upon this argument, to the occafion 
pf his day, is very obvious, and there are tuo very natural inferences from it. 
Fir, From what hath been ſaid upon this argument, it plainly appears what place 
Fatural and moral duties ought to have in the chriſtian religion; and of all natural 
Quties, mercy, and goodneſs, This is ſo primary a duty of human nature, fo great and 
gonſiderable a part of religion, that all poſitive inſtitutions muſt give way to it; and 


' 


great and natural law. Our bleſſed Saviour in his religion hath declared nothing to 

the prejudice of it; but on the contrary hath heightened our obligation to it, as much 

ps is 2 by telling us that the Sen of man came not to deſtroy men's lives, but to 

ave them. | 

So that hey know not what manner of ſpirit they are of who will kill men to do God 

vice; and to advance his eauſe and religion in the world, will break through all obliga- 

ne ions of nature, and civil ſoctety, and diſturb the peace and happineſs of mankind. 

_ Nor did our Saviour by any thing in his religion deſign to releaſe men from the obli- 
| hg of natural and civil duties. He had (as one would imagine) as much power as 

the Pope; but yet he depos'd none of the princes of this world, nor did DPI their 


F es "AY their fidelity and obedience to them, for their oppoſition to his religion ; 
f me 


ace 


i no ſuch power to himſelf (no not in ordine ad ſpiritualia) nor, that ever we 
| ny other, Whence then comes his pretended vicar to have 
this 


dof, did he give it toa 


| Zcumſtances be ſuch, that one part of religion mult give place, God will have the ritual 


nothing of that kind can cancel the obligation of it, nor juſtifie the violation of this 
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this authority? And yet the horrid attempt of this day was firſt defign'd, and aft... 
wards carry'd on, in proſecution of the Pope's Bull of excommunication, and way 0 
ſo much the effect of the deſpair and diſcontent of that party here in England, 28 e 
natural conſequence of their doctrines of extirpating hereticks and depofing King, ] 
abholving ſichjects from their allegiance to them. [EE 
No zeal for any poſitive inſtitution in religion can juſtifie the violation of the nat 
law, the precepts whereof are of primary and indiſpenſable obligation. The Poet. 
premacy is not ſo clear as the duty of obedience to civil government; nor is tranſigha. # C 
tiation ſo plainly reveal'd in ſcripture, as it is both in nature and ſcripture that we ſhoyy Þ * 
do no murder. And yet how many thouſands have been put to death, becauſe they coul 
not underſtand this hard word, and believe this impaſſible thing! And yet if the fur. - 
macy of the Pope were clearly of divine right, and the doctrine of tranſubtantiaiy i — 
as plain as the inſtitution of the ſacrament: yet theſe being but pati ve matters in rel. ſÞ = 
gion, there would be no reaſon to #:// men for not underſtanding and believing de 
things; nay it would be contrary to religion to do it; becauſe the law of mercy ue 
humanity, which is the law of nature, ought not to be violated for the promoting i MW 
any pofitive inſtitution ; and God hath plainly ſaid, that he will have mercy rather ti 
ſacrifice; yea rather than the ſacrifice of the maſ5, if it were what they pretend iti 
the offering of the natural body and blood of Chriſt ; becauſe it would be needleſs: i 
propitiation of fin being once made by Chrift's offering himſelf once for all upon 
croſs; there needs no more ſacrifice for fin. Nay, I will go further yet; I had rai 
never adminifter the ſacrament, nor ever receive it, than take away any man's life abi 
it; becauſe the ſacrament is but a poitzve rite and inſtitution of the chriſtian religin, 
and God prefers mercy, which is a duty of natural religion, before any rite or in. 
tion whatſoever. Beſides, that all acts of malice and cruelty are directly contra u 
the particular nature and deſign of this bleſſed ſacrament, which is to commenom 
the ſufferings of the Son of God for our ſakes, and to give us an example of the grerl 
love that ever was, and thereby to excite us to the imitation of ir. | 
2. What hath been ſaid gives us a right notion and character of that church ar: 
ligion, which prefers the poſitive rites and inſtitutions of religion, and the obſerranced 
them, to thoſe duties which are of natural and eternal obligation, mercy and giodni Þ 
fidelity and juſtice; and which for the ſake of a pretended article of religion, or r 
worſhip, (which if it were certain that they were revealed, and inſtituted by God, it 
yet merely pofitive) will break the greateſt of God's commandments, and teach men f. 
It is too plain to be deny'd, that the principles and precepts of natural religion wi 
never ſo effectually undermin'd, and the morality of the chriſtian religion never hir 
tolerably corrupted and debauched, by any thing that ever had the face of reliu in 
the world, as by the allowed doctrines and practices of the church of Rome, aud ti 
out of a blind and furious zeal for ſome imaginary doctrines and rites of the chriſiu 
religion, which at the beſt are of mere poſitive in/titution, and of the ſame rank amv! 
Chriſtians, that ſacrifices were in the Fewiſb religion. For which we need go no fur 
ther for an inſtance, than in the occaſion of this day's ſolemnity; upon which d 
(about fourſcore years ago) there was defign'd a mighty ſacrifice indeed, the great! an $ 
richeſt burnt-offering that ever was pretended to be offer d up to Almighty God, by i" Þ 
of any religion whatſoever; not the blood of bulls and goats, but of king, and pris a 
and nobles, more in value than thouſands of rams, and ten 7+ of rivers of gh 
than all the beaſts of the foreſt, and the cattle upon a thouſand hills. mM 
Here was a prodigious ſacrifice indeed; but where was mercy ? the thing God chief 7 fro: 
deſires, and which above all other things is acceptable to him; no mercy not eren te unother 
thoſe of their own . whom theſe nice and tender Caſuiſts, after a ſolemi de- t0 diſſol 
bate of the caſe, had reſolv d to involve in the ſame common deſtruction with the reſt t; that 
rather no mercy, than that his ſacrifice which their mad zeal had prompted them d prophe 
ſhould be omitted.  Wiccicio 
To conclude, They that can do ſuch inhuman things, and think them to be reg and the 
do not underſtand the nature of it, but had need to be taught the firje rudiments of Wh vo 
tural religion; that natural duties are not to be violated upon pretence, no, not for ie U 
ſake of poſtive inſtitutions; becauſe natural religion is the foundation of that which BY: 
inſtituted; and therefore to violate any natural duty for the ſake of that which is 1 "i 
tuted, is for religion to undermine and blow up it ſelf. Let thoſe who 40 ſuch 19:18 chat i 


and teach men jo, go and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy and not aer fog. gi 
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MATTH. v. 17. 


Think not that I am come to deſtroy the Law or the Prophets. I am 
| not come to deſtroy, but to fulfil. 


HERE is no ſaying in the whole Goſpel, which the Fews did ſo frequently 
object to the Chriſtians as this of our bleſſed Saviour, as if his words and ac- 
4 tions were plainly repugnant, and contrary to one another: for when it is evi- 
gent, ſay they, that he took away ſo many ceremonies, purifications, diſtinctions of meats, 
Gacrifices, judicial laws, and many other things; yet he ſays, he came not to deſtroy the 
Law or the Prophets ; ſo that it is plain, that he did throw down the law of Moſes, 
and in ſo doing contradicted his own ſaying, that he did not intend fo deſtroy the Law. 
To clear our Saviour's words of this objection, it will be requiſite to conſider the ous 
and deſign of his diſcourſe in this chapter; by which we ſhall fully underſtand the 
&nſe and meaning of theſe words in the text. 
Our Saviour in this ſermon, (which contains the ſum and ſubſtance of his religion) 
goth earneſtly recommend to his diſciples and followers, and ſtrictly enjoyns the perfect 
Practice of all goodneſs and virtue, declaring to them, that he came to bring in and 
Iſtabliſh that righteouſneſs, which the Jewiſh religion indeed aimed at, but through the 
weakneſs and imperfection of that diſpenſation, was not able to effect and accompliſh. 
And to take away all ſuſpicion of a deſign, to contradict the former revelations of God, 
Wade to the Jews by Moſes and the Prophets, or to deſtroy their divine authority, by 
Zarrying on a deſign contrary to them, I ſay, to prevent any imagination of this kind, 
Se does here in the text expreſly declare the contrary ; Think not, &c. intimating that 
Home either did, or at leaſt might be apt to ſuſpect, that his deſign was to deſtroy the 
Sbligation of the law, and to undermine the authority of Moſes and the Prophets; to 
rec them from this jealouſy, he declares plainly, that he had no ſuch thought and in- 
Hention, it was far from him. 
I come not to deſtroy, zate>vaa, to abrogate, or diſſolve the law, to encourage men 
o the breach and violation of it; for the word is of the ſame ſenſe with de, at the 
th v. Whoſoever ſhall break one of theſe leaſt commandments; and with xatapyjom, 
Eon. iii. 31. ven By xaTahgyepets ; do we then make void the law by faith? Which is 
the ſame queſtion with that of the ſame Apoſtle, Gal. iii. 21. Is the law then againſt 
be promiſes of God? that is, are the law 2 the goſpel contrary? do they contradict one 
another? So that the meaning of our Saviour's declaration is this, that he was not come 
0 to diſſolve, and abrogate, and make void the law, or to encourage men to the breach of 
en zes chat the precepts of his religion were in no wiſe contrary to thoſe of the law and the 
Prophets, did not thwart and oppole them, or any ways contradict the main defign and 
Intention of he Law and the Prophets; that is, of the Jewiſh religion ; for ſo the Law 
nd the Prophets do frequently ſignifie, Matt. vii. 12. Therefore all things whatſoever 
| © would that men fuld do to you, do ye even ſo to them; for this is the Law and the 
r 7opbers; that is, this is the main {cope and intention of what your religion contained 
wm n the Law and the Prophets, teacheth, concerning your duty to one another. So like- 
ite, Matt. xxii; 40. On theſe two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets ; 
chat is, this is the ſum of all the duties of religion; to theſe two laws, all that the Jewiſh 
religion teacheth, may be referr d. I am not come to deſtroy, but to fulfil; to carry on 
VL. II. | 8 . the 
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; Chriſtianity doth not deſtroy, but perfect the Law of 
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Chriſtianity doth not deſtroy» 
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the ſame deſign which was intended by the Jewiſh religion, and to per fect and accom. 
pliſh it; to ſupply all the defects and weakneſſes and imperfections of that diſpenſarigg, 
this is the plain meaning of this caution and declaration of our Saviour's; Ti om not, & 
For the clearing of this matter, viz. That the deſign of our Saviour's doctrine any 
religion is not contrary to thoſe former revelations, which God made to the Fey þ 


Moſes and the Prophets; this will evidently appear, whether we conſider the prophecis | 


and predictions of the Old Teſtament, or the laws and precepts therein contained. 


Firſt, The prophecies and predictions of the Old Teſtament; our Saviour cameng 
to contraditt and overthrow theſe ; but to full them. The chief predictions of d 
Law and the Prophets were concerning the Maſſias, and his ſpiritual kingdom. lade 


law it was foretold, that God would raiſe to them a Prophet like unto Moſes, whom tl 
ought to hear and obey; and to him all the Prophets of the Old Teſtament gave Witneſ, 
forerelling the time of his coming, his extraction, the manner and circumſtances of h 
birth, the purity and efficacy of his doctrine, the actions aud miracles of his life, hi 


aſſion, death and burial, with the particular circumſtances of them, his reſurretiy 


from the dead, and his aſcenſion into heaven, and exaltation at the right hand of Gy 
ſo that this part of the Law and Prophets he did accompliſh and fulfil in a moſt en; 
nent and remarkable manner; all things that the Prophets had foretold concerning th 


Meſſias, were punctually made good in the perſon, and actions, and ſufferings ofqy 
Saviour, 0 


Secondly, As to the laws and precepts of the Jewiſh religion, the doctrine andi 


laws of Chriſtianity did not claſh with them; nor properly abrogate them, and ni 
them void, eſpecially as to the moral precepts, which were the very life and ſpirit, tþ 
ultimate ſcape and deſign of that religion; nay, ſo far was it from doing ſo, that 


main and proper intention of Chriſtianity, was to clear, and e/tablifh that, which i 


the main deſign of the Law and Propbets, to perfect the law in this part, and to - 
and advance morality to its higheſt pitch, to ſupply all the defects and imperfeQtiond 
the Jewiſh religion, and to make men much better than that weak and imperfed in- 


tution was able to do. This was the great deſign of Chriſtianity; and it is ven p-. 


bable that our Saviour had a principal, if not a ſole reſpect to the precepts of 7 n 
law, when he here ſays, that he came not to deſtroy the Law and the Prophets, bun 
perfect and fulfil them; as I ſhall have occaſion by and by to ſhew more ar large. 
But that we may give a full anſwer to the objection of the Jeus againſt this {yi 
of our Saviour's, I ſhall ſhew that he did not come to thwart and contradict, and iv 
perly to abrogate and make void the Few!/h law, in any part of it, neither the ciul u 
Judicial, nor the ritual and ceremonial. much leſs the moral and natural preceptooſ i. 
This is more than I think to be abſolutely neceſlary, to reconcile this ſaying of out 
viour With the reſt of his doctrine and actions; for tho' he had properly abrogatel tl 
ceremonial law, and in no ſenſe fulflld it; yer, notwithſtanding this, it may be tt, 
that he came not to deſtroy the Law and the Prophets ; that is, to deſtroy the obligatii| 
moral duties, which he ſpeaks of in this chapter, and elſewhere declares to be the ult 
mate ſcope, the ſum and ſubſtance of the Law and the Prophets; for if the ceremmi 
/gw was not defign'd by God to be perpetual, but to give way to @ more perfect ali 
/ation; then our Saviour did no way tb wart and contradict the Law and the Props; 
by abrogating the ceremonial law, at that time, when God deſign'd that a period {houll 
be put to it. But yet for the fuller ſatisfaction to this objection, I ſhall ſhe w that oi 
Saviour did not properly abrogate any part of the Few:/b law, no not the ritual 
ceremonial part of it; but did fulfil it. h 
Fir/t, Not their civil and judicial laws. Theſe in the original intention of tem, 
were not laws deſfign'd for mankind, but ſuited and fitted to the diſpoſition and tempt 


the condition and circumſtances of a particular people and nation; to theſe our v1 BY 


taught obedience, and paid ir himſelf, and never did any thing contrary to them, nor 
in the leaſt weaken the obligation of them; but they continu'd in full force, til chat 
nation and commonwealth was diſſolved. So that theſe laws were no way impea®% 
or abrogated by the chriſtian religion; but they fell for want of a ſubject to exercik 


their power upon, and becauſe the people that were to be governed by them we 
deſtroyed or dithpated; and tho' they neither are, nor ever were obligatory to oche f 
nations, as given by Moſes, and as they were the peculiar laws of a particular nation 
yet the natural reaſon and equity of them, ſo far as it concern'd mankind, is duly © BY 


ſidered and regarded by us, and many of theſe laws are adopted into the laws of m 
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chriſtian nations. It is plain then, that this part of the Jewiſh law receiv'd no pre- 
judice by Chriſtianity, but continu'd in full force, ſo long as that nation and com- 
monwealth laſted, which was to be govern d by it. 5 | 8 
Steecondly, As to the ritual and ceremonial part of the Jewiſh law, which conſiſted in 
” circumciſion, and purifications, and ſacrifices, in diſtinction of meats, and times, and in- 
numerable other rites and obſervances; this was not property abrogated and made void 
| Þ by the coming of Chriſt, but fulfill d and made good by him. The rites and ceremo- 
* nies of the law, were the types and ſhadows of thoſe future good things which were 
* promis'd under the Goſpel, a kind of rude draught of a better and more perfect inſtituti- 
on, which was deſign'd, and at laſt finiſhed and perfected by the chriſtian religion. This 
account the Apoſtle gives of the /egal rites and obſervances, Col. ii. 16, 17. Let no man 
| judge you in meat or in drink, or in reſpect of a holy-day, or of the new moon, or of the 
ſabbath days, which are a ſhadow of things to come, but the body is of Chriſt ; that is, 
f he is the ſubſtance and reality of all thoſe things, which were ſhadowed and figured 
by thoſe 3 obſervances. And ſo the Apoſtle to the Hebrews calls the prieſts and 
”® facrifices of the law, the examples and ſhadows of heavenly things, Chap. viii. 5. and ſo 
Chap. x. 1. the law having a ſhadow of good things to come, and not the very image of 
the things; that is, being but an ob/cure type, and not à perfect repreſentation of the 
© bleſſings and benefits of the goſpel, which we now have in truth and reality. Now 
© reaſon will tell us, that the laws concerning theſe 7ypes and ſhadows, were only to 
continue till the /ub/tance of the things ſignified by them ſhould come, and that the 
vould be of no longer uſe, when that more perfect inſtitution, which was figur'd by 
them, ſhould take place, and then they would expire, and become void of themſelves, 
becauſe the reaſon and uſe of them ceaſing, they muſt neceſſarily fall. | 
But they did not expire immediately upon the coming of Chriſt, and therefore he 
himſelf ſubmitted to theſe laws, ſo long as they continued in force; he was circum- 
ciſed, and preſented in the temple, and perform'd all other rites required by the law, 
that firſt covenant to which theſe laws and ordinances belong'd, continuing in force till 
the ratification of the ſecond covenant by the death of Chriſt, and then theſe laws ex- 
pir'd, or rather were fulfill d, and had their accompliſhment in the ſacrifice of Chriſt, « 
Ewhich made all the ſacrifices and other rites of the Jewiſh religion needleſs, and of no 
Juſe for the future; Chriſt having by this one ſacrifice of himſelf, per fected for ever them 
tat are ſanctiſied, as the ſame Apoſtle ſpeaks, Heb. x. 14. So that Chriſt did not pro- 


| 
| 


is 
. 


* 


perly abrogate and repeal thoſe ritual and ceremonial laws; but they having continu'd 
as long as they were deſign'd to do, and there was any uſe of them, they abated and 
iſ #29/ed of themſelves. 
And that the death of Chriſt was the time of their expiration, becauſe then the new 
tovenant took place, St. Paul expreſly tells us, Eph. ii. 15. having aboliſht or voided in 
bis fleſh the law of commandments contained in ordinances; and this, v. 16. he is ſaid to 
i | have done by his croſs ; and more plainly, Col. ii. 14. blotting out the hand-writing of 
Pordinances, which was againſt us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to his crofs. 
So that ye ſee that even the ceremonial law was not ſo properly abrogated by the ſa- 
Zcrifice and death of Chriſt, but rather had its accompliſhment, and attain'd its end, in 
che ſacrifice of Chriſt, which by the eternal efficacy of it to the expiation of ſin, and 
n the purifying of our conſciences, hath made all the ſacrifices and waſhings, and other 
oull rites of the ceremonial law, for ever needleſs and ſuperfluous. 
tot © - Thirdly, But eſpecially as to the moral lau, and thoſe precepts which are of natural 
and perpetual obligation, our Saviour did not come either to diſſolve, or to leſſen and 
* flacken the obligation of them. 
hem, And of this 1 told you our Saviour doth principally, if not ſolely ſpeak here in the 
aper, text, as will appear to any one that ſhall attentively conſider the ſcope of his diſcourſe. 
rout In the beginning of his ſermon he promiſeth bleſſing to thoſe, and thoſe only, who were 
„ ct endow'd with choſe virtues which are required by the precepts of the moral law, or 
Ihn comprehended in them; and then he tells them, that Chriſtians muſt be very eminent 
ache and conſpicuous for the practice of them, v. 16. Let your light ſo ſhine before men, that 
cercil | Þ they may ſee your good works, and glorify your Father which 1s in heaven; and then he 
wen] Lautions them not to entertain any ſuch imaginations, as if he intended to diflolve the 
1 obligation of the law, and to free men from the practice of moral duties, which pro- 
ation. bably ſome might have ſuggeſted againſt him; think not that I am come to deſtroy the 
vc Law and the Prophets; as if he had faid, you cannot entertain any ſuch conceit, if you 
f ml I Vor, II. | Sſ2 | conſider 
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conſider that the precepts of which I inculcate upon you, and thoſe virtues, the prac. 
tice whereof I recommend to you, are the ſame which are contain'd in the Law and th, 
Prophets. So that I am ſo far from croſſing the main deſign of the Law and the Pra. 
phets, and taking away the obligation of moral duties enjoyn'd by the Jewiſh religion, 
that I come purpoſely to carry on the ſame deſign to further perfection, to give a mm, 
perfect and clear law, and to give a greater enforcement and encouragement to the pra. 
tice of moral duties; theſe were always the ſum and ſubſtance of religion, the ultimate 
deſign of the Law and the Prophets, and therefore I am fo far from diſcharging men from 
the obligation of the moral precepts of the lau, that I come to bind them more ſtrong. 
ly upon you. And verily I ſay unto you, that is, I ſolemnly declare, that whoſoever ſha} 
break one of theſe leaſt Commandments, and ſhall teach men ſo, he ſhall be called the lu 
in the kingdom of heaven ; that is, he ſhall in no wiſe enter therein, You think the 
Scribes and Phariſees very pious and excellent men, and to have attained to a high 

itch of righteouſneſs; but I ſay unto you, that except your righteouſneſs ſhall exceed ti 
righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, ye ſhall in no wiſe enter into the kingdom of hy. 
ven. And then he inſtanceth in ſeveral precepts of the moral law, which in thee. 
ter of them, eſpecially as they were interpreted by the teachers of the law among thy 
Jews, were very much ſhort of that righteouſneſs and perte&tion which he now requira 
of his Diſciples and followers. So that his whole diſcourſe is about precepts and obli. 
tions of the moral law, and not a word concerning the ritual and ceremonial law; which 
makes me very prone to think, that our Saviour's meaning in the text is this, that li 
religion was ſo far from thwarting and oppoſing that which was the main deſign of th 
Law and the Prophets, that is, of the Jew!ſh religion, that the principal intentiond 
Chriſtianity was to advance the practice of goodneſs and virtue, by ſtrengthening tte 
obligation of moral duties, and giving us a more perfect law and rule of life, and at. 
ing better arguments and greater encouragements to the obedience of this law. Ther- 
fore for the fuller explication and illuſtration of this matter, I ſhall endeavour to cen 
theſe three points. 

Firſt, That the main and ultimate deſign of the Law and the Prophets, was to enyige 

men to the practice of moral duties, that is, of real and ſubſtantial goodneſs. 


Secondly, That the law of Moſes, or the diſpenſation of the Jewiſh religion, wascom- i 


paratively very weak and inſufficienc to this purpoſe. 

Thirdly, That the Chriſtian religion hath ſupplied all the defects, and weakneſſes ui 
imperfections of that diſpenſation. Theſe three particulars will fully clear our Saviors 
meaning in this text. 

Firſt, That the main and ultimate defign of the Law and the Prophets, was to en 
gage men to the practice of moral duties; that is, of real and ſubſtantial goodneſs, c. 
fiſting in thoſe virtues which our Saviour mentions at the beginning of this Sera; 
humility, and meekneſs, and mercy, and righteouſneſs, and purity, and peaceableneſs. Ti 
our Saviour more than once tells us was the ſum and ſubſtance, the main ſcope and de 
ſign of the whole doctrine of the Law and the Prophets, Matt. vii. 12. Therefore a 
things whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo unto then, f. 
this is the Law and the Prophets. And Matt. xxii. 40. That the love of God and un 
neighbour, thoſe two great commands, to which all moral duties are reduced, are ie 
two great hinges of the Jewiſh religion; on theſe two hang all the Law and the Fr 
phets. St. Paul calls love, the fulfilling of the whole lau, Rom. xiii. 10. St. James, te 
perfeft and the royal law, as that which hath a ſovereign influence upon all parts of fe 
ligion. And therefore the Apoſtle, Rom. ili. 21. tells us that this more perfect g. 
ouſneſs which was brought in by the Goſpel, or the chriſtian religion, is 4witneſes 9 
the Law and the Prophets. And indeed the Prophets every where do ſlight and under- 


value the ritual and ceremonial part of religion, in compariſon of the practice of 0 


ral duties, 1/a. i. 1 1. To what purpoſe is the multitude of your ſacrifices unto mt? bring 
no more vain oblations ; your new moons and your appointed feaſts my ſoul hateth- But 
what then are the things that are acceptable to God ? He tells us at the 16th ver. M. af 
ye, make you clean, put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes, ceaſe to de cu 
learn to do well; ſeek judgment, relieve the oppreſſed, judge the fatherleſs, plead j 4 
the widow. | 

neſs of ſacrifices was not the thing primarily defign'd by God, but obedience (0 
the moral law; the ritual law came in upon occaſion, for the prevention of Idolatih, 
and by way of condeſcenſion to the temper of that people; and thus Mai moni des 0 
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1 ed Jeus underſtand theſe words, Jer. vii. 22, 23. I ſpake not unto your fathers, 
3 2 _ jan 77 them in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, — 
* Bburnt-offerings and ſacrifices ; but this thing commanded I them, ſaying, obey my voice, an 
* walk in all the ways that I have commanded, and I will be your God, and ye ſhall be my 
© people. So likewiſe in the Prophet Hoſea, God plainly prefers the moral before the ri- 
* tual part of religion, as that which was principally deſigned and intended by him, 
* Hyſ. vi. 6. I deſired mercy and not ſacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more than burnt- 
* offerings; but moſt plainly and expreſly, Mic. vi. 6. Wherewith ſhall I come before 
* the Lord? Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings * Will the Lord be pleaſed with 
* thouſands of rams, and ten thouſand of rivers of oyl? He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what 
* is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God? Theſe it ſeems were the great things which God ſtood 
upon and required of men even under that imperfect diſpenſation ; and theſe are the 
very things which the chriſtian religion doth ſo ſtrictly enjoin and command; fo that 
* this righteouſneſs which the Goſpel requires, was witneſſed to by the Law and the Pro- 
* phets, I proceed to the : f 3 
Second point, That the law of Moſes, or the diſpenſation of the Feiſh religion, was 
* comparatively very weak, and inſufficient to make men truly good, and for the pro- 


© moting of real and inward righteouſneſs; it gave laws indeed to this purpoſe, but 


choſe not ſo clear and perfect, or at leaſt not ſo clearly underſtood as they are now un- 
der the Goſpel; and it made no expreſs promiſes of inward grace, and aſſiſtance, to 
quicken and ſtrengthen us in the doing of our duty; it made no explicit promiſes of 
any bleſſing and reward to the doing of our duty beyond this life; ſo that the beſt and 
moſt powerful arguments and encouragements to obedience, were either wholly wan- 
* or very obſcurely revealed under this diſpenſation. 


And this inſufficiency of the Fewiſh diſpenſation, both to our juſtification and ſancti- 
cation, to the reconciling of us to God, and the making of us really good, the Apo- 
ſtle frequently inculates in the new Teſtament; St. Paul, Acts xiii. 38, 39. Be it known 
unto you therefore, men and brethren, that through this man is preached unto you the for- 
#:vene/s of fins, and by him all that believe are juſtified, from all thoſe things, from which 
3 could not be juſtified by the lau of Moſes; and Rom. viii. 3. What the law could not 

o, in that it was weak through the fleſh; that is, by reaſon of the carnality of that diſ- 
penſation, conſiſting in the purification of the body, Gal. iii. 21. he calls it a law un- 
Bt to give life; I there bad been a law which could have given life, verily righteouſneſs 
Bad been by the law. And the Apoſtle to the Hebrews, Ch. viii. 6, 7, 8, Sc. finds fault 
with the diſpenſation of the law, for the lowneſs and meanneſs of its promiſes, being 
only of temporal good things; and for want of conferring an inward and a powerful 
principle to enable men to obedience; but now hath he obtained (ſpeaking of Chriſt) 
more excellent miniſtry, by how much alſo he is the mediator of a better covenant, which 
was eſtabliſhed upon better promiſes ; for if that firſt covenant had been faultleſs, then 
Should no place have been ſought for a ſecond; and this ſecond and better covenant, he tells 
us, was foretold by the prophets of the old Teſtament; for finding fault with them, he 
ſaith, behold the days come, ſaith the Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the 

boi ſe of Iſrael, and the houſe of Fudah; not according to the covenant which I made with 
their fathers. For this is the covenant which I will make with the houſe of Tjrael after 
| = zboſe days, ſaith the Lord, I will put my laws into their minds, and write them in their 
bearts. And Chap. x. 1, 4. he ſhews the inefficacy of their ſacrifices for the real ex- 
piation of fin, He law having but a ſhadow of good things to come, and not the lively 
repreſentation of the things themſelves, can never with theſe ſacrifices which they oſter d 
gear by year continually, make the comers thereunto perfect; for it is not poſſible that the 


blood of bulls and goats ſhould take away ſins. 

= I ſhould now have proceeded to the 7hird particular; namely, that the chriſtian re- 
ligion hath ſupplied all the defects and weakneſs and imperfection of the Jewiſh diſpen- 

lation; but that I ſhall not now enter upon, but make one plain inference from the 
ſubſtance of what I have already diſcourſed upon this argument. 

If our Saviour came not to diſſolve and looſen the obligation of moral duties, but to 
1 confirm and eſtabliſh it, and to enforce and bind the practice of theſe duties more ſtrong- 
upon us, then they do widely and wilfully miſtake the deſign of Chriſtianity, who 

each that it diſchargeth men From the obligation of the moral law, which is the funda- 
mental and avow'd principle of the Antinomian doctrine, but directly contrary to this 
. declaration 
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declaration of our Saviour in the text, that he came not to deflroy the Law and the Pry. 
phets, but to perfect and 0 them; (for to take away the obligation of a law, is plain. 
ly to deſtroy and male it void; ) and contrary to the Apoſtle's ſolemn reſolution of this mat. 
ter, Rom. Iii. 31. Do we then make void the law through faith? that is, does th, 
Goſpel deſtroy and take away the obligation of the law? God forbid, yea we eftablij, 
the law; the chriſtian religion is ſo far from deſigning or doing any ſuch thing, thy 
it gives new ſtrength and force to it. ; 

But ſurely they that teach this doctrine, did never duly conſider that terrible thre, 
tening of our Saviour after the text, which ſeems to be ſo directly levell'd at them, 
Whoſoever ſhall break one of theſe leaſt commandments, and ſhall teach men fo, be ba 
be call'd the leaſt in the kingdom of heaven; for how can men more effectually teach the 
violation, not only of the leaſt, but of the greateſt of God's commandments, than Z 
declaring that the Goſpel hath ſet men free from the obligation of the moral law? wid! —i 
is in effect to ſay, that Chriſtians may act contrary to all the duties of morality, that 11 
do the moſt impious things in the world, without any offence againſt God, and ng. 
withſtanding this, continue to be his children, and highly in the favour of God. 

And all the ſecurity they have againſt this impious conſequence, is that weak ar 
ſlender pretence, © that gratitude and love to God will preſerve them from making thi 
« ill uſe of the grace of the Goſpel, and oblige them to abſtain from fin, and to en 
e deavour to pleaſe God as much as any law could do.” But then they do not cu. 
ſider the nonſenſe of this; for there can be no ſuch thing as /in, if the obligation g 
the law be taken away, for where there is no law, there can be no tranſgreſſion, as bũ2 ], - 
Apoſtle and common reaſon likewiſe tells us; ſo that the law being remov'd and ula 
away, all actions become indifferent, and one thing is not more @ fin, or offence qui 
God than another. And what then is it they mean that gratitude will oblige ma 
or preſerve them from? when there can be no ſuch thing as /in or duty, as Pleqqn ot 
offending God, if there be no lau to oblige us to the one, or reſtrain us from th 
other. 

And what is, if this be not, to turn the grace of God into wantonneſs, and to nuke 
chriſtian liberty a cloak for all ſorts of ſins? A man cannot do a greater deſpite tothe 
chriſtian religion, nor take a more effectual courſe to bring it into contempt, and u 
make it to be hiſsd out of the world, than to repreſent it as a lewd and licentious dv | 
trine, which gives men a perfect diſcharge from all the duties of morality, and obligth 
them only 70 believe confidently, that Chriſt hath purchaſed for them a liberty to di uu 
they will, and that upon theſe terms, and no other, they are ſecured of the favour if Gl WF ©; 
in this world, and eternal ſalvation in the other. This is the ſum and the plain rl 
of the Antinomian doctrine, the moſt pernicious hereſy, and moſt directly deſtrutive 
of the great end and deſign of Chriſtianity, that ever yet was broach'd in the wail 
But ye have not ſo learned Chriſt, if ſo be ye have heard him, and have been taugit 
him, as the truth is in Feſus, that ye put off concerning your former converſation, tht 
man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful luſis, and that ye be renewed in the ji! 
of your mind, and put on the new man, which after God is created in righteouſneſs, u 
true holineſs. . F 
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SERMON II 


Chriſtianity doth not deſtroy, but perfect the Law of 


MosEs. 


MarTrTH. v. 17. 


"Think not that I am come to deſtroy the Law or the Prophets. I am 
5 not come to deſtroy, but to fulfil. 


Have conſider'd this ſaying of our Saviour's with reſpect to the moral aw, and thoſe 
precepts which are wf natural and perpetual force, and that our Saviour did not 
come either to diſſolve or logſen the obligation of them; for the illuſtration of 
Kwhich, I propounded to clear theſe three points. 

= Fir/t, That the main and ultimate deiign of the Law and the Prophets, was to en- 
gage men to the practice of oral duties, that is, of real and ſubſtantial goodneſs. 

& Secondly, That the law of Moſes, or the diſpenſation of the Jewiſh religion, was 
TKomparatively very weak, and inſufficienc to make men truly good, and ineffectual to 
Promote inward and real righteouſneſs, Theſe te points I have ſpoken to. I ſhall 
Dow procced to the 

& Third, namely, That the chriſtian religion doth ſupply all the defects and weakneſſes 
And mperfections of the Jewiſh diſpenſation. 

The Jewiſh religion had very conſiderable advantages above the meer light of nature, 
which was all that the heathen world had to conduct them towards eternal happineſs ; 
the Jeuos had the knowledge of the one true God, and very ſignal and particular teſti- 
Ponies of the divine providence, which did naturally tend to beget in them good hopes 
f a future life, and the rewards of another world; they had the natural law reveal'd, 
Ind the main precepts of it written with God's own hand, and by Moyes deliver'd to 
hem; by which means they had a more certain and diſtinct knowledge of their duty; 
hey had Prophets frequently ſent to them, to admoniſh them of their duty, and 
Wo exhort them to repentance, and to warn them of approaching judgments. They 
Pad good encouragement given to hope for the pardon of fin, by God's appointment 
pf ſeveral ways of expiation ; which how unlikely ſoever they were to be available to 
the effectual expiation of fin, yet they did ſigniſie that the divine nature was placable, 
and did ſeem to figure ſome more effectual way, deſign'd by God for that purpoſe, that 
ſhould be exhibited in due time. And finally they had moſt expreſs promiſes and 
threateninꝑs of temporal bleſſings and judgments, to encourage them in their obedience, 
and to deter them from the tranſgreſſion of God's laws. Theſe advantages the Jews 


plainly had above the reſt of the world, God did not deal ſo with other nations, nei- 
tber had the heathen ſuch a knowledge of God's laws. 

But notwithſtanding this, the Jewiſh religion was very ſhort and defective, very weak 

9 d ineffectual to the great end of righteouſneſs and true holineſs, and to raiſe men to 

„ hat perfection of goodneſs, of which human nature, through the grace of God, is ca- 

- "þ ble; and therefore there wanted a more perfect inſtitution, to ſupply the defects and 

A eakneſs and imperfeCtion even of that divine revelation which God had made to the 

eus, and really to effect and accompliſh that which the Jewiſh religion attempted and 

4 pb at, and was bur, as I may ſay, rudely begun under that imperfect inſtitution. 

4 =, | = the goſpel, or the chriſtian religion revealed by our Lord and Saviour Jeſus . 

35 ath fully effected, as will evidently appear by a particular ſurvey and conſidera- 

Pon of che main defects of the Jewiſh religion, which J ſhall thew to be all perfectly 


made 
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made up by the revelation of the Goſpel, and the doctrine of Chriſtianity, in theſe (gy, Þ ae 
lowing particulars. : 235 5 
Firſt, It was a great defect of the 4 * religion, that a conſiderable part of it Was 
' meerly external, concerning the purification of he body and the fleſh, and only figur. 
tive of that inward purity and real righteouſneſs, which renders men truly good, ay Þ © 
like to God; for which reaſon the Jewiſh inſtitution is by the Apoſtle to the Hb 
call'd the law of a carnal commandment, Heb. vii. 16. and Chap. ix. 10. is ſaid to, #Þ © 
ft only (chat is chiefly) in meats and arinks, and divers waſhings, and carnal ordingns 3 
impoſed on them until the time of reformation ; that is, till the Meſſias thould come, an 
ive ſuch laws as ſhould really tend to reform the hearts and lives of men; and there. 
| "ok theſe laws and ordinances are call'd poor pitiful elements, and the rudiments of tl 
world, fitted rather for children in underſtanding and goodneſs, than to bring mery Þ 
any maturity and perfection in goodneſs. All their rites of purification did on ſang; 
fy to the purifying of the fieſh ; but did not purge the conſcience from dead works, as th 
Apoſtle to the Hebrews ſpeaks, Chap. ix. 13, 14. tbey could not make thoſe that perfin 
ed and obſerved them perfect, as pertaining to the conſcience, v. 9. that is, theſe laws hy 
no effect upon the minds of men, to make them really better, to cure them of th; 
moral defects and impurities, their fins and vices, 
But the chriſtian inſtitution doth perfectly ſupply this defect, by taking us off fa 
thoſe carnal and external obſervances, and principally requiring that we worſhip Gul 
irit and in truth; by giving us ſuch laws as wholly tend to advance real and il 
tial goodneſs, purity and holineſs of heart and life, ſuch as mainly tend to reformk 
minds and manners of men, and to make us like to that holy and perie& Being aba 
we worſhip: and beſides an external, humble and reverent demeanour of our ſelves nue 
worſhip of God, (to which natural religion doth likewiſe direct; ) Chriſtianity tak 
only inſtituted wo ſolemn external rites, viz. Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper; when: 
by we ſolemnly oblige our ſelves to the practice of all virtue and goodneſs, I fn 
theſe two, that by the multitude of external obſervances, Chriſtians might not be abel 
off from the minding of the real and ſubſtantial duties of religion. 
And therefore the church of Rome have extremely abated and weaken'd the fore 
of Chriſtianity upon the hearts and lives of men, by amuſing them with external nt, 
which they have multiplied to that exceſſive degree, as to make the yoke of Chriſtralj 
heavier than that of Moſes, and the chriſtian religion a more external and carnal 
mandment than that of the law, and by this means have diverted and taken off the mind 
a of men from the main deſign of Chriſtianity, inſomuch that they are ſo employ d ud 
taken up with matters of external ceremony, that they have no leiſure to think of g 
good men, and to mind the great and ſubſtantial duties and virtues of the chriſtianlit; 
to that they have ſpoil'd the chriſtian religion of one of its chief excellencies and: Þ = 
fections, I mean the implicity of its worſhip, which they have now incumber'd wih 
many fooliſh and frivolous rites and obſervances, as do not only render it more burthe | * 
fome, but leſs apt to make men inwardly and ſubſtantially good, than even Fudaiſn 
ſelf. This is ſo . and fo viſible, that the wiſer and better ſort of them have con Þ © 
plain'd of it for ſeveral ages, and ſtill do, as much as they dare for fear of the ing 
tion, or ſome other cenſure. | e 
Secondly, Another defect of the law of Moſes was, that it did not give encoutag Þ 
ment enough to repentance, by declaring and aſſuring to us any certain way and me- 
thod for the expiation and forgiveneſs of fin. This the rites of all religions aimed a, 
and pretended to; but were very ineffectual to that end. The heathen ſacrifices, 11% Þ © 
all the cruel and barbarous rites belonging to them, did all pretend to be ſo many u, 
of appealing the offended deity, and of making atonement and expiation for G60; and Þ 
the ſacrifices of the Jews were inſtituted by God himſelf, to make an external and 18% » 
expiation, and to be types and ſhadows of à better and more perfect ſacrifict, which Þ 
ſhould really expiate fin ; but even this was very darkly and imperfectly diſcovered io? 
them; beſides, that the expiations of the law did only extend to the leaſt ſorts of fins 
thoſe of ignorance and inadvertency, but not at all to preſumptuous fins, and fuc 
were committed with a high hand, nor to wilful and deliberate fins, except in 1 
very few and rare caſes particularly mentioned in the law ; ſo that tho' a great part ® 
the religious rites both of the Pagan and Jewiſh religion, aimed at the expiation 0 li 
yet were they really ineffectual to that end; and upon the whole matter, mankind, tho 
they conceived good hope of God's mercy and forgiveneſs in caſe of repentance, ( 
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can tell if God will turn and repent, and turn away from his anger?) yet they were un- 


h any certain and effectual means to that purpoſe. 
It remains then, that this great bleſſing of the forgiveneſs of fins, was never ſuffici- 


j ently declared and aſſured to mankind, but through Jeſus Chriſt in the Goſpel. So 


St. Paul expreſly aſſerts, Ads xiii. 38, 39. Be it known unto you therefore, men and bre- 
3 thren, that through this man 1s preached unto you the forgiveneſs of Aus, and by him all 


© but believe are juſtified from all things, from which ye could not be juſtified by the law of 
Y Moſes. The Goſpel hath provided an expiation for all ſins in general, and that by a 


© acrifice of ineſtimable value, the blood of the Son of God. And this is a mighty encou- 
? ragement to repentance, and one moſt effectual means to reclaim men from their ſins, 
to be aſſured that they are indemnified for what is paft. And this the Apoſtle means 
when he ſays, Gal. iii. 13. that Chriſt hath redeemed us from the curſe of the law, being 
made a curſe for us; that is, whereas the law left ſinners, as to thoſe fins which ſtood 
moſt in need of pardon, under a curſe, having provided no expiation for them, Chriſt 
hach redeemed them from that curſe, by making a general expiation for ſin; and in 
this ſenſe it is that the author to the Hebrews ſays, chap. ix. 15. that Chriſt died for the 
* redemption of the tranſg reſſions that wwere under the firſt covenant that is, for thoſe (ins 
for which the covenant of the law had provided no way of forgiveneſs; and therefore 
St. John ſays emphatically 1 Jobn i. 7. that the blood of Jeſus Chrift cleanſeth us from 
all /in. 


© good life. As the corruption and degeneracy of mankind grew worſe, ſo the light 
of nature waxed dimmer and dimmer, and the rule of good and evil was more doubt- 
I and uncertain, and that in very conſiderable inſtances of our duty. The law of 
Moſes was peculiar to the Jews: and even to them, who only had the benefit and ad- 
vantage of it, it did not give clear and perfect light and direction as to moral duties, and 
thoſe things which are of an eternal and immutable reaſon and goodneſs. And therefore 
our Saviour in this ſermon explains it to a greater perfection than it was underſtood to 
have among the Jes, or the letter of it ſeemed to intend, and hath not only forbidden 
ſeveral things permitted by that law, as divorce and retaliation of injuries; but hath 


beightened our duty in ſeveral inſtances of it, requiring us 70 love our enemies, and to 
forgive the greateſt injuries and provecations, tho never ſo often repeated, and not onl 

ol to revenge them, but to requite them with good turns; which were not underſtood by 
mankind to be laws before, but yet when duly conſider'd, are very agreeable to right 


reaſon, and the ſenſe of the wiſeſt and beſt men. So that the chriſtian religion hath 
not only fixt and determined our duty, and brought it to a greater certainty, but hath 
raiſed it to a greater perfection, and rendered it every way fit to bring the minds of 
mien to a more divine temper, and a more reaſonable and perfect way of ſerving God, 


than ever the world was inſtructed in before. 


= Fourthly, The promiſes and threatenings of the law were only of temporal good and 
Zevil things, which are, in compariſon of the endleſs rewards and puniſhments of another 
= world, but very languid and faint motives to obedience. Not but that the Fews under 


the law had ſuch apprehenſions of their own immortality, and of a future ſtare of hap- 
pineſs and miſery after this life, as natural light ſuggeſted to them; which was in moſt 


> but a wavering and uncertain perſuaſion, and conſequently of ſmall efficacy to engage 
men to their duty; but the law of Moſes added little or nothing to the clearneſs of 
thoſe natural notions concerning a future ſtate, and the ſtrengthening of this perſuaſion 
in the minds of men; it did rather ſuppoſe ir, than give any new force and life to it. 
And tor this reaſon more particularly the Apoſtle tells us that he law was but weak to 


* 
$5.. 


make men good; becauſe it did not work ſtrongly enough upon the hopes and fears 
of men by the weight of its promiſes, and the terror of its threatenings; and that for 
1 this weakneſs and imper fection of it, it was removed, and a more powerful and awaken- 
ing diſpenſation brought in the place of it; Heb. vii. 18, 19. For there is verily a diſan- 
nulling of the commandment that was before (that is, of the Jewiſh law) for the weak- 


» neſs and unprofitableneſs thereof ; for the law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of 
a better hope did; that is, the covenant of the Goſpel, which promiſeth eternal life. 


5 And chap. viii. 6. for this reaſon more eſpecially the Apoſtle ſays, that Chriſt had ob- 


tamed a more excellent miniſtry, being the Mediator of a better covenant, which was eſta- 
bliſh'd upon better promiſes. And Rom. i. 16, 18. St. Paul tells us, that for this reaſon 
the Goſpel is the fewer of God unto ſalvation, becauſe therein the wrath of God 18 

Vor, II. | | Tc revealed 


Thirdly, The law did not afford ſufficiently plain and certain rulcs and directions for 
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revealed from heaven, againſt all ungodlineſs, and unrighteouſneſs of men. The clear t. 4 Se 


velation of a future judgment, was that which made the Goſpel ſo proper and fo pong. — 
ful an inſtrument for the ſalvation of men. The great impiety of mankind, and thy, ! m 
impenitency in it, was not ſo much to be wonder'd at before, while the world wasn ing 
a great meaſure ignorant of the infinite danger of a wicked life; and therefore God | © wh 
ſaid in ſome ſort to overlook it; but now he commands all men every where to repent, j,, | mn 
cauſe he hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world in righteouſneſs, by ut! 


man whom he hath ordained, whereof he hath given aſſurance unto all men, in thy; j, 
hath raiſed him from the dead, Acts xvii. 30,31. The clear diſcovery and perfeq ,; 
ſurance of a future judgment, calls loudly upon all men to leave their fins, and turm 90 
God. 9 55 | 
Fifthly, The covenant of the law had no ſpiritual promiſes contained in ir, of the 
grace and aſſiſtance of God's holy Spirit, for the mortifying of fin, and enabling q 
to their duty, and ſupporting them under ſufferings: but the Goſpel is full of ce 
and expreſs promiſes to this purpoſe. Our Saviour hath aſſured us, that God will gr 
his holy Spirit to them that ask him, Luke xi. 13. and this the Apoſtle tells us is adj 
conferr'd upon all true Chriſtians, thoſe who do ſincerely embrace and believe the Cn 
pel, Rom. viii. g. If ary man have not the Spirit of Chriſt, he is none of his. Hence it 
Goſpel is call'd by the ſame Apoſtle, he law of the Spirit of life in Chriſt Feſus, u: 
of that chap. The law of the ſpirit of life in Chriſt Jeſus, hath made me free from th 
law of fin and death; and in the next words he tells us, that herein manifeſtly appear, 
the weakneſs of the law, that it left men deſtitute of this mighty help and advar 
(at leaſt to any ſpecial promiſe of it) What the law could not do, in that it was wil 
through the fleſh, God ſending his own Son in the likeneſs of finful fleſh, and by niin 
him a ſacrifice for fin condemned ſin in the fleſh, that the righteouſneſs of the law mii 
fulfilled in us, who walk not after the fleſh, but after the Spirit; that is, that that ige. 
ouſneſs which the law aimed at, and ſignified, but was too weak to effect, mist 
really accompliſht in us, who walk not after the fleſh, but after the Spirit; thiti, 
who are acted and aſſiſted by a higher and better principle than men either haveinu . 
ture, or the carnal diſpenſation of the law did endow men withal. And becauſe of t 
great defect, the law is ſaid to be a ſtate of bondage and ſervitude ; and on the conta 
the Goſpel, by reaſon of this mighty advantage, is call'd a ſtate of adoption and Ihen 
ver. 1 5. for ye have not received the Spirit of bondage, but the Spirit of adi 
whereby we cry Abba Father; and 2 Cor. iii. 17. where the Spirit of the Lord is, thr 
is liberty. And to this very thing St. Paul appeals, as that whereby men might g 
whether the law or the Goſpel were the more excellent and powerful diſpenſati, 
Gal. iii. 2. This only would I learn of you, received ye the Spirit by the works (itt 
law, or by the bearing of faith? As if he had ſaid, let this one thing determine thit 
whole matter; were ye made partakers of this great privilege and bleſſing of the - 
rit, while ye were of the Jewiſh religion, or ſince ye became Chriſtians? And, ver 
he calls it the bleſſing of Abraham; that is, the bleſſing promiſed. to all nations h! 
Abraham's ſeed, namely, the Meſfias ; that the bleſſing of Abraham might come , 
Gentiles through eſus Chriſt, that we might receive the promiſe of the Spirit thrup 
aith. | ; 
I And then, for the ſupporting us under afflictions, the Goſpel promiſeth an ext Fruit 
dinary aſſiſtance of God's holy Spirit to us, 1 Pet. iv. 14. J ye be reproached fir u meet 
name of Chriſt, happy are ye, for the Spirit of glory and of God reſteth upon you. ineff 
But were there no good men under the diſpenſation of the law? Yes certainly ther upoi 
were, and they were ſo by the grace and aſſiſtance of God's holy Spirit: but then af v 
was an effect of the divine goodneſs; but not of any ſpecial promiſe, contained i thai Ged, 
covenant, of divine grace and aſſiſtance to be conferred on all thoſe that were admit: we / 
ted into it. But thus it is in the new covenant of the Goſpel; and therefore the lu us c. 
is call'd à dead letter, the oldneſi of the letter, and the miniſtration of the letter; in WE who 
poſition to the Goſpel, which is call'd the 5” kane of the Sptrit, And this tht ere e 
Apoſtle lays ſpecial weight upon, as a main difference between theſe to cov pix the g 
that the i gave an external law, but the new covenant offers inward grace and , 1 thing 
fiſtance to enable men to obedience, and hath an inward and powerful efficacy upon thing 


minds of men, accompanying the miniſtration of it, Heb. viii. 7, 8, 9, 10. For i 6e 4, 
firſt covenant had been faultleſs, then ſhould no place have been ſought for the eco I A 
For finding fault with them he ſaith, Behold the 3 come, ſaith the Lord, when Tal rainy 


na 
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1 make a new covenant with the houſe of Tjrael, a , 
© ing to the covenant which I fro LA: apr Tyre 5 houſe of Fudah, not accor 4. 
1 which I will make with the houſe of Iſrael after thoſe 7 C. For this is the covenant 
= my IP © y _— and write them in their hearts * 
nd of this inward grace and aſſiſtance w VVV 
© prev alent and perpetual intercefſi a 5 5 ien e e by the powerful and 
God; not like the interceſſion of the prieſts under the os: whe at the right hand of 
; —_ were leſs fit to intercede for others; but we have an n finners them- 
; 7 undefiled, and ſeparate from finners, who by the et 'S } Prieſt that 1s holy, 
2 felt without ſpot to God, to purchaſe for us thoſe bleflin x a  Sperit offered him- 
7 he prieſts under the law were interceſſors upon earth; — _ ne intercedes. for, 
; — it ſelf, now to appear in the preſence of God for us Heb t Chriſt is enter d into hea- 
che law were removed from this office by death; but Chr 1 5 e eee 
ver, hath an unchangeable prieſthood, and is an everlaſtin 5 ecauſe he continues for 
” in — virtue of his moſt meritorious ſacrifice wenn. l e, Lee W Tor 
N here he is always af the rite hand of God, to profent ally preſented to his father, 
Ges pardon of our fins, and grace to help in A: of Ea eee 
wy to procure all thoſe bleſſings to be actually Bays Bore ee 
Whoſe th 2 by his blood upon earth ; wwherefore he 7s 40. 8 hs. 8 pete” 
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fins, it is not becauſe God would not forgive them, but becauſe we would not reyes, 
and be ſaved; the fault is all our own, and we owe it wholly to our ſelves, if we be lg Þ © 
and undone for ever. If when life and death, heaven and hell, are fo plainly ſet b] 
1s, eternal miſery and perdition fall to our lot and portion, it is not becauſe we we, 
not warned of our danger, or becauſe happineſs and 0e thing. ow peace were hid ſim | 
our eyes, but becauſe we have made death and deſtruction our obſtinate and final choig, f 
But, beloved, 1 hope better things of you, and things which accompany ſaluation, tly | 
thus ſpeak. Only let your converſation be as becometh the Goſpel of Cbriſt; and if we y © F | 
careful to perform the condiwions which the Goſpel requires on our part, we ſhall um f 
fail to be made partakers of that eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, hath mn © 4 
d 


miſed to us, for his mercy's ſake in Feſus Chrift. 
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GAL. Ar. vi. 15. 


For in Chriſt Jeſus, neither Circumciſion availeth any thing, nor Iſui. 
cumciſion; but a new Creature. 


to the Galatians, which are principally and particularly defign'd to contut 1 
falſe perſuaſion, which had prevailed amongſt many Chriſtians, eſpecially tho 
who were converted from Judaiſm; that it was not enough for men to embrace ani 3; WI 
feſs the chriſtian religion, unleſs they kept the law of Moſes, or at leaſt ſubmitted nu 
great precept, of circumciſion; the neglect whereof among all the affirmative pre) ii 
the law, was only threaten'd with exciſion, or being cut off from among the people. Mi 
of the prevalency of this error, and the great diſturbance which it made in the cit 

ſtian church, we have a particular account, Ads xv. where a general council of r 
Apoſtles is call'd, and a letter written in their names to all the chriſtian churches, 9 Þ © 
rectify their apprehenſions in this matter, ver. 24. of that chap. For as much 0®F © 
have heard, that certain which went out from us, have troubled you with words fubu 
ing your fouls, ſaying ye muſt be circumciſed, and keep the lau, to whom we gov" 
ſuch commandment, &c. 

And upon this occaſion likewiſe it was, that St. Paul wrote this epiſtle to the Galt | 
tans, as likewiſe that to the Romans; in the former of which, after he had at WF Þ + 
confured this error, (which he calls the preaching of another Goſpel, than what the + 
poſtles had preached, and the Chriſtians firſt received) in the beginning of the 516 C. 
ter he exhorts them to aſſert the liberty, which Chriſt had purchas'd for them, tro” BY 
the obligation of the law of Moſes, ver. 1, 2. Stand faſt therefore in the libert) uber- 
with Chriſt hath made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoak of bondage ; 
Behold, I Paul ſay unto you, that if ye be circumciſed, Chriſt ſhall profit you nothing 3 no. 
that hereby he condemneth circumciſion, as a thing evil in it ſelf; for God never! ty 
ruted or commanded any thing that was ſo; but he oppoſeth the opinion of the nece! 
ſity of it to our juſtification and ſalvation, when the Goſpel had ſo plainly taken aw 
the obligation and uſe of it; and conſequently to affirm ſtill the a of it, was rea 1 
to renounce Chriſtianity. For if Judaiſm was ſtill the way to ſalvation, Chriſtian! 110 F 
to no purpoſe; and if Chriſtianity be now the way, then the obligation to the Jew 


religion was ceaſed. To avoid the force of this reaſoning, it was not enough for of f 


＋ HERE are two Epiſtles of St. Paul, namely, that to the Romans, nd ti þ 


- 


1 do ex 7 ion 
* cifion availeth any thing, nor uncircumciſſon, ver. 6. that is, now under the diſpenſation 
of the Goſpel by Chriſt Jeſus, it ſignifies nothing to a man's juſtification or ſalvation, 
* whether he be circumciſed, or not circumciſed, whether he be a Jew or a Gentile. All 


3 6. In 


lber circumc iſion availeth any thing, 


Le new creature, and keeping 
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ſtles to ſay (as it ſeems they did) that Chriſtians were not obliged univerſally 
3 Shale law a 1 65 but principally to the law of circumciſion; becauſe circum- 
cifion being the ſign and badge of that covenant, whoever took that upon him, did 
thereby own his obligation to the whole law, ver. 3, 4. For I teſtify again to every man 


that is circumciſed, that he is a debtor to do the whole law; Chriſt is become of no effet 
to you, whoſoever of you are juſtified by the law, ye are rx from grace; that is, who- 
ever of you expect and profeſs to be juſtified by the law of Moſes, ye take away the 
neceſſity and ule of the chriſtian religion; and are fallen from grace ; that is, do in ef- 


2 fect renounce the Goſpel; for we, through the ſpirit, wait for the hope of righteouſneſs 


aith, ver. 5. we by the Spirit, in oppoſition to circumciſion, which was 77 the fleſh, 
7 pect to * juſtified by the belief of the Goſpel. For in Feſus Chriſt neither circum- 


that the Goſpel requires as neceſſary to theſe purpoſes, is, that we perform the condi- 


| tions of the Goſpel, that ſo we may be capable of being made partakers of the bleſſings 
ol it. 


Now as the great bleſſing and benefit of the Goſpel is variouſly expreſt, as by he 


4 forgiveneſs of our fins, by our acceptance with God, or (which comprehends both) by 
® our juſtification, ſometimes by adoption, and our being made the ſons and children of God, 
* ſometimes by redemption, and (which is the conſummation of all) by ſalvation and eter- 


nal life; 1 fay, as the bleſſing and benefit of the Goſpel is in Scripture expreſt to us by 
= theſe ſeveral terms, which do in effect all ſignifie the ſame thing; fo our duty, and the 
condition the Goſpel requires on our part, is likewiſe as variouſly expreſt ; ſometimes, 


and that very frequently, by the word faith, as being the great ſource and principle of 
all religious acts and performances; but then this faith muſt not be a bare aſſent and 


= perſuaſion of the truth of the Goſpel, but ſuch an effectual belief, as expreſſeth it ſelf 


in ſuitable acts of obedience and holineſs, ſuch as the Apoſtle here calls ai5s 4! yay; 
© crrgyeuern, a faith which worketh 
7 conſummate and made perfect by charity, (for ſo the word doth often ſignify,) and then 


by love, a faith that is inſpir d and acted, or rather 


= this phraſe will be juſt of the ſame importance with that of St. James, chap ii. 22. by 
© works is faith made perfect. Sometimes, and that alſo very frequently, the condition of 


the Golpel is expreſt by words which ſignify the change of our ſtate, as by repentance, 

” converſion, regeneration, renovation, ſanttification, the new creature, and the new man, 

which expreſſions are all ſo well known, that I need not refer to particular texts; ſome- 

times the condition of the Goſpel is expreſt by the viſible and ſenſible effects of this in- 

ward change in our outward life and actions; as namely by obedience and keeping the 
= commandments of God. So Heb. v. 9. Chriſt is ſaid to be the author of eternal ſalvati- 

on to them that obey him; where obedience is plainly put for the whole condition of the 
= Golpel, the performance whereof entitles us to eternal life and happineſs. 


Now that by theſe various expreſſions, one and the ſame thing 1s certainly intend- 


ad and meant, v2. the condition of the Goſpel; that which is requit'd on our part, 


in order to our full and perfect juſtification and acceptance with God, is evident beyond 
all denial; by comparing the chree different ways whereby St. Paul doth expreſs the ſame 


2 propoſition for ſenſe and ſubſtance; in which he tells us, what it is that will avail to our 


* Juſtification under the Goſpel, that is, according to the terms of the chriſtian religion; 
; that is neither here nor there, that it ſignifies nothing whether a man be circumciſed 
or not, bur that we be ſo qualified as the Goſpel requires, that the conditions upon 
» which the bleſſings of the Goſpel are promiſed be found in us. And there ars three texts 
wherein the ſame thing is plainly intended in three very different expreſſions. Gal. v. 


Jeſus Chrift neither circumciſion availeth any thing, nor uncircumci 


6. ion: but faith, 
ubich is conſummate, or made perfect by charity. Gal. vi. 15. For in Chriſt Jeſus nei- 


nor uncircumciſion: but a new creature. 1 Cor. vii. 


19. Circumc:fion is nothing, and uncircumci hon is nothing: but the heetins of the com- 
s mandments of God. It > 2 - pre 


Þ+ evident, that in theſe three texts the Apoſtle deſigns to 
| ay the ſame thing, and conſequently chat faith which is made perfect by charity, and 
of the commandments of God, are the fame in ſenſe and 


3 ſubſtance, viz. the condition of our: juſtification and acceptance with God under the 
3 covenant of the Goſpel, or 1n the chriſtian religion. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall at preſent, by God's aſſiſtance, handle the ſecond of theſe texts. In Chr; Ye. 
ſus neither circumciſion availeth any thing, nor uncircumciſion: but a new creature. And 
here the condition of the Goſpel is expreſt to us, by the change of our ſtate, which in 
Scripture is call'd our regeneration, or becoming new creatures, and new men. Circum. 
cifion was but an outward ſign and mark upon the body, and the fleſh, though it did 
indeed prefigure and typify the inward circumciſion of the heart, the giving of mes 
new hearts, and new ſpirits, under the more perfect diſpenſation of the Goſpel: but no 
in Jeſus Chriſt, that is, in the chriſtian religion, the preſence or the want of this out- 
ward mark will avail nothing to our juſtification ; but that which was ſignified by ir, 
the renovation of our hearts and ſpirits, our becoming new creatures, is now the con- 
dition of our juſtification and acceptance with God. 

The falſe Apoſtles indeed did lay great ſtreſs upon the buſineſs of circumciſion, not 
ſo much out of zeal to the law of Moſes, as to avoid perſecution, ver. 12. They cn. 
train you to be circumciſed, only beſt they ſhould ſuffer perſecution for the croſs of Chiif 

For at that time, though the Chriſtians were perſecuted, yet the Fews by the Rona 
edicts had the free exerciſe of their religion, and therefore they gloried in this externy 
mark of circumciſion, becauſe it exempted them from ſuffering ; but St. Paul gloried 
in his ſufferings for Chriſt, and the marks of that upon his body. ver. 14. God fart 
that I. ſhould glory ſave in the croſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; and ver. 17. J bear i 
my body the marks of the Lord Feſus. He tells them, what neceſſities ſoever thy 
might pretend of circumciſion, either for their 2 or ſalvation, the true grouii 
of all was to ſave themſelves from temporal ſufferings; and that in the chriſtian religion 
it ſignifieth nothing to recommend them to the favour of God, whether they were ci. 
cumciſed or not; nothing would be available to this purpoſe, but the renovation 
change of their hearts and lives. For in Chriſt Feſus neither circumciſion availeth any tin, 
nor uncircumcifion; but a new creature, xm «lis a new creation, to intimate the ge. 
neſs vi the change, which Chriſtianity, throughly entertained, made in men. 

Having thus cleared the occaſion and meaning of theſe words, I come now to con- 
fider the particulars contained in them, namely, theſe we things. 

Firſt, That the Goſpel had taken away the obligation of the law of Moſes. In Ci 

eſus neither circumciſion availeth any thing, nor uncircumciſion. 

Secondly, That according to the terms of the chriſtian religion, nothing will ayail i 
our juſtification and acceptance with God, but the real renovation of our hearts and liv, 
neither circumcifion, nor uncircumcifion : but à new creature. 

1. That the Goſpel hath taken away the obligation of the law of Moſes. In Cri 
Jeſus, that is, now under the diſpenſation of the Goſpel, neither circumctfhion audi 
any thing, nor uncircumciſion. There was never any general obligation upon mankind 
to this rite of circumciſion, but only upon the ſeed of Abraham; but yet upon tht 
preaching of the Goſpel, many of the Jewiſh Chriſtians would have brought the Gel- 
tiles under this yoak; pretending that Chriſtianity was but a ſuperſtructure upon the 
law of Moſes, which together with the Goſpel, was to be the religion of the what 
world; and there was ſome colour for this, becauſe our Saviour himſelf ſubmitted u 
this rite, and was circumciſed; which the Apoſtle takes notice of in the ivth Chap. cf 


this Epiſt. ver. 4. When the ſang of time was come, God ſent forth his Son made if © 


woman, made under the law, that is, circumciſed. And 'tis true indeed, that our bleſſel 
Saviour was circumciſed, but not to ſignifie to us the perpetuity of circumciſion, 
the continuance of it under the chriſtian religion, but for a quite different end; #3 
teſtimony of his obedience to that law, which tho' afterwards it was to expire, yet Wis 
to be obeyed whilſt it was in force, by all that were born under it; he was mad: ur- 
der the law, and it became him, who came to teach mankind obedience to the 1:ws o 
God, to fulfil all righteouſneſs himſelf. And therefore the Apoſtle in this epiſtle, where 


he takes notice of this, that Chriſt was made under the lau, gives this reaſon of it, that 
he might be the fitter to free thoſe who were under it, from the ſervitude of it; he 


was made under the Jaw, that he might redeem them that were under the law ; and that 
thoſe who were in the condition of ſervants before, might be ſet at liberty, and recti: 


the adoption of ſons. | | 
But how did his being made under the law, qualify him to redeem thoſe who were wr 
dier the law? Thus; by ſubmitting to it himſelf, he ſhewed that he owned the author! 


ty of it, and that he had no malice or enmity againſt it; or as he himſelf expreſſes it, 2 
that he came not to dgſtroy the law, but to fulfil it. And being fulfill d, and hari 1 
; rd 


K 


that is the 


ing the commandments of God. 


es on NS 


and ver. 5. Except a man be born of water and 
= kingdom of Ged ; and the purifying 


| 1 Putting away of the filth of the fle 5 but the 
ö and finally our being baptiz 17 . 


— 
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ſerv'd the time and end for which God intended it, it expir'd of it ſelf; like a law which 
is not made for perpetuity, but limited to a certain period. And our bleſſed Saviour, 
who came with greater authority than Meſes, and gave greater teſtimony of his divine 
authority, had ſufficient power to declare the expiration of it; and by commiſſioning his 
diſciples before and after his death to preach the Goſpel to the whole world, he put an 
end to that particular law and diſpenſation, which only concern'd the Fewiſb nation, by 
giving a general law to all mankind. ; 

$ that from the death of our Saviour, and his aſcenſion into heaven, upon which 
followed the general publication of the Goſpel, the law of Moſes ceaſed, and according 
to our Saviour's expreſs appointment, Proſelytes were to be admitted into the chriſtian 
church only by baptiſm, and not by circumciſion. And if circumciſion, which was the 


* ſign of that covenant, was laid aſide, then the whole obligation of that law and cove- 


nant which God had made with the Jews, was alſo ceaſed. It was once indeed the mark 
of God's choſen and peculiar people; but now that God hath revealed himſelf to the 


whole world by his Son, and offers ſalvation to all mankind, Gentiles as well as Jews, 


the wall of ſeparation is broken down, and circumciſion, which was the mark of diſtinc- 
tion between Jews and Gentiles, is taken away; and therefore he is ſaid fo have made 


> peace by his croſs, and to have blotted out and taken away the hand-writing of ordi- 
” nances, nailing it to his croſs; that is, from the time of his death to have taken awa 
the obligation of the law of Moſes, tho' it was a good while after, before the Jews 
> were wholly weaned from the veneration and uſe of it. 


: Nay, it was ſome time before the Apoſtles were clearly convinc'd, that the Goſpel 


was to be preach'd to the Gentiles ; this being one of thoſe truths, which our Saviour 
promiſed after his departure, his Spirit ſhould lead them into the perfect knowledge 
of; and then they were fully inſtructed, that the law of Moſes was expir'd, and that 
it was no longer neceſſary to the ſalvation of men, that they ſhould be circumciſed, 
and keep that law. And tho' it was once enjoin'd by God himſelf to the Jews, and 
their obedience to it was neceſſary to their acceptance with God; yet now by Chriſt 

Jeſus, God had offered ſalvation to men upon other terms ; and whether they were cir- 
cumciſed, or not, was of no moment to their juſtification or ſalvation one way or other; 


but provided they perform'd the condition of this new covenant of the Goſpel, they 
= were all alike capable of the divine favour and acceptance. 


But 1 proceed to that, which I mainly intend to proſecute from theſe words; and 


Second particular in the text, namely that according to the terms of the goſpel, and 
the chriſtian religion, nothing will avail to our juſtification and acceptance with God, 
but the real renovation of our hearts and lives; either circumciſion, nor uncircumcifion : 
but @ new creature. For the full explication of this, I ſhall do theſe three things. 

Firſt, Shew, what is imply'd in this phraſe of a new creature. 

Secondly, That this is the great condition of our 


juſtification and accept 
God, and that it is the ſame in ſubſtance with ptance with 


Thirdly, That it is very reaſonable it ſhould be ſo. 


1. What is imply'd in this phraſe of a new creature, It is plain at firſt ſight, that ir 
is a metaphorical expreſſion of that great and thorough change which is made in men 
by the goſpel, or the chriſtian religion. The Scripture ſets forth to us this change b 
great variety of expreſſions, by converſion, and turning from our iniquities unto God; b 
repentance, (which fignifies a change of our mind and reſolution, and is in ſcripture call'd 


repentance from dead works, and repentance unto life;) by regeneration, or being born 
again ; by reſurrettion from the dead, and riſing to 3 ler by ſenflificatim _ 
being waſh'd and cleans'd from all filthineſs and impurity, which three laſt metaphors 
are imply d in baptiſm, which is call'd regeneration, Tit. iii. 5. According to his mercy he 
ſaved us by the waſhing of regeneration, and renewing of the holy Ghoſt ; and our being 
; born again of water and the holy Ghoſt, John iii. 3. Except a man be born again, &c. 


of the ſpirit, he cannot enter into the 


Hr the pu of our conſciences, Heb. x. 22. Having our hearts 
ſprintled from an evil conſcience, and our bodies waſhed with pure water ; and the an- 
Jer of a good conſcience towards God, 1 Pet. iii. 21, Baptiſm doth now ſave us; not the 
e of a good conſcience towards God; 
d into the death and reſurrection of Chriſt, Rom. vi. 3, 4. 


Know 


faith per fected by charity, and with keep- 
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Know ye not that ſo many of us as were baptized into Jeſus Chriſt, were baptized int 
his death? therefore we are buried with him by baptiſm into death, that like as Chriſt wa; 
raiſed up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even ſo we alſo ſhould walk in neg. 
neſs of life.) And laſtly this change is ſet forth to us by renovation, and our being made 
new creatures and new men, 2 Cor. v. 17. Therefore if any man be in Chriſt, chat is 
profeſſeth himſelf a Chriſtian, he is a new creature old things are paſt away, bebold al 
things are become new. And ſo likewiſe, Epheſ. iv. 22, 23, 24. this great change i; 
expreſt by putting off concerning the former converſation, the old man, which 1s corrupt 
according to the luſts of deceit, and being renewed in the ſpirit of our minds, and putting on 
the new man, which after God is created in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. The ex- 
preſſion is very emphatical, renewed in the ſpirit of our minds, that is, in our very ming; 
and ſpirits, to ſignify to us that it is a moſt inward and thorough change, reaching ty 
the very centre of our ſouls and ſpirits. And Co/o/. iii. 9, 10, 11. it 1s repreſented 
much after the ſame manner, Seeing ye have put off the old man with his deeds, aui 
have put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after the image of him that cre: 
ed him, where there is neither Greek nor Few, circumciſion nor uncircumciſion, Barbar. 
an, Scythian, bond nor free, but Chriſt is all, and in all. Which is the fame with wha 
the Apoſtle ſays here in the text, that in Chriſt Feſus neither circumciſion availeth ay 
thing, nor uncircumcifion : but a new creature; that is, theſe external marks and diff. 
ences ſignify nothing: but this inward change, the new creature, Chrift formed in, 
this in the chriſtian religion is a/l in all. 

But that we may the more clearly underſtand the juſt importance of this metaphr 
of a new creature, or a new creation, I ſhall, 

Firſt, Conſider what it doth certainly ſignifie, by comparing this metaphorical ph 
with other plain texts of ſcripture. | 

And Secondly, That it doth not import what ſome would extend it to, ſo as to fund 
doctrines of great conſequence upon the ſingle ſtrength of this, and the like metaphos 
in ſcripture, without any manner of countenance from plain texts. 

Firſt, I ſhall conſider what this metaphor doth certainly import, ſo as to be und- 
ably evident from other more clear and full texts of ſcripture, namely theſe wo things 

I. The greatneſs of this change. 

2. That it is effected and wrought by a divine power. 

1. The greatneſs of this change; it is called xa xls, @ new creation; as if tit 
chriſtian doctrine, firmly entertained and believed, did as it were mould and faſhion ner 
over again, transforming them into a quite other ſort of perſons, than what they vt! 
before, and made ſuch a change in them, as the creating power of God did, in bring- 
ing this beautiful and orderly frame of things out of their dark and rude Chaos. Ti 
the Apoſtle repreſents ir, 2 Cor. iv. 6. God who commanded the light to ſhine out of ini. 
xeſs, (alluding to the firſt creation) hath ſhined into our hearts, to give the light of th 
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knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Feſus Chriſt. We are tranſlated from * : 


extream to another. Acts xxvi. 18. when our Lord ſends Paul to preach the goſpel" 1 


the Gentiles, he tells him what a change it would make in them, by opening their dt, 
and turning them from darkneſs to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. * 
St. Peter expreſſes the change which Chriſtianity makes in men, by their being call 
out of darkneſs into a marvellous hight, 1 Pet. ii. 9. And ſo St. Paul, Eph. v. 8, 
were ſometimes darkneſs, but now are ye light in the Lord. 

And indeed, where-ever the doctrine of Chriſt hath its full effect, and perfect work 


it makes a mighty change both in their inward principles, and outward practice 


darts a new light into their minds, ſo that they ſee things otherwiſe than they did before 
and form a difterent judgment of things from what they did before ; it endues 


with a new principle, and new reſolutions, gives them another ſpirit, and anothe e, 


per, a quite different ſenſe and guſt of things from what they formerly had. And thus 
inward change of their minds neceſſarily produceth a proportionable change in chei 
lives and converſations, ſo that the man ſteers quite another courſe, acts after ano 
rate, and drives on quite other deſigns from what he did before. 

And this is remarkably ſeen in thoſe who are reclaimed from impiety and propha” 
neſs to religion, and from a vicious to a virtuous courſe of life. The change 15 a 
and real in all; but nor ſo ſenſible and viſible in ſome, as others; in thoſe who are me 


good by the inſenſible ſteps of a pious and virtuous education; as in thoſe WO nl 


tranſlated out of a quite contrary ſtate, and turn d from the power of Satan unte 11 
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and trunſſated out of the kingdom of darkneſs, into the kingdom of Cbriſt; which was the 
caſe of the heathen world, in their firſt converſion to Chriſtianity. . 
Secondly, This change is effected and wrought by a divine power, of the ſame kind 
with that, which created the world, and raiſed up Chriſt Jeſus from the dead; two 
great and glorious inſtances of the divine power; and to theſe the ſcripture frequently 
alludes, when it ſpeaks of this new creation. God, 2000 commanded the light to ſhine out 
of darkneſs, hath ſpined into our hearts. Like as Chriſt was raiſed from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, fo we alſo are raiſed to newneſs of life, faith St. Paul, Rom. vi. 4. 
And to the ſame purpoſe the ſame Apoſtle ſpeaks, Ephe/. i. 19, 20. And that ye may 
know what is the exceeding greatneſs of his power to us-ward who believe, according to the 
operation of his mighty power, which he wrought in Chriſt, when he raiſed him from the 
dead. So that our renovation, and being made new creatures, is an inſtance of the 
* fame glorious power, which exerted it ſelf in the firſt creation of things, and in the 
reſurrection of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt from the dead; bur not altogether after the ſame 
manner, as J thall ſhew under the next head. 
Il ſhould now in the /econd place proceed to ſhew, that this metaphor of a new crea- 
tion doth not import what ſome men would extend it to, ſo as to found doctrines 
ol great conſequence upon the ſingle ſtrength of this and other like metaphors of ſerip- 


ture, without any manner of countenance and confirmation from plain texts. But this 
I reſerve to another diſcourſe. 
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. GALAT. vi. 15. 


+ | For in Chrift Jeſus, neither Circumciſion availeth any thing, nor Uncir- 
* cumciſion ; but a new Creature. 
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go J. theſe words are contained theſe 2wo things. 
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Fir, That the goſpel hath taken away the obligation of the law, having taken 
away the ſign of that covenant, which was circumcifion. 

571 a Secondly, That according to the terms of the goſpel, and the chriſtian religion, 
; 5 will Ne to 51 3 and acceptance with God, but the real renova- 
tion of our hearts and lives. For the xplicati i 

4 1 full explication of this, I propounded to do 

I. To ſhew what is imply'd in this phraſe of a new creature. 

i IT. That this is the great condition of our juſtification and acceptance with God, 
and that it is the ſame in ſenſe and ſubſtance with thoſe other expreſſions, in the two 
1 rallel texts, of faith perfetted by charity, and keeping the commandments of God. 
III. That it is very reaſonable that chis ſhould be the condition of our juſtification, 
; - 3 to 1 who of God. 

I began with tae firſt of theſe, viz. is f di 1 

1 Es Bones By To ſhew what is imply'd in this phraſe of a 
Firſt, What this metaphor doth certainly 

rom other more clear and full texts of ſeriptu 

| d that it is effected by a divine power. 

3 Secondly, To thew that ir doth not 1 

Pas to found doctrines o 
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import, ſo as to be undeniably evident 
re; namely, the greatnels of this change; 
I now proceed, 

ot import what ſome would extend it to, and that 
Sreat conſequence upon the meer and ſingle ſtrength of this 


| U 80 and 
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and other like metaphors of ſcripture, without any manner of countenance and con- 
firmation from plain texts: ſuch doctrines as theſe /hree: 

1. That as the creation was by an zrre/tible act of the divine power, ſo is this new 

creation, or converſion of a ſinner. 

2. That as creatures were meerly paſſive in their being made, and contributed ng. 
thing at all to ir, no more do we to our converſion and regeneration. 

That as the creation of the ſeveral ranks and kinds of creatures was ig an influ; 
* effected by the powerful word of God, only ſaying, tet ſuch and ſuch things be, and 
immediately they were; ſo this new creation, or the work of regeneration, is in an in- 
ant, and admits of no degrees. 

Concerning theſe 7hree doctrines, of great moment and conſequence in divinity, | 
ſhall ſhew, with all the clearneſs and brevity I can, that they are built ſolely upon me. 
taphors of ſcripture, tortur'd and ſtrain d too far, without any real ground or foungz. 
tion from ſcripture or reaſon; nay, contrary to the tenor of the one and the diate; 
of the other; nay indeed contrary to the general experience of the operation of God; 
grace upon the minds of men in their converſion. | 

Firſt, It is pretended, that as the creation was by an irreſiſtible act of the divine 
power, ſo is the new creation, or the converſion of a ſinner ; and this is ſolely argue 
trom the metaphorical expreſſions of ſcripture concerning converſion ; ſuch as bein 

called out of darkneſs into light, alluding to that powerful word of God, which in dt 
firſt creation commanded the light to ſhine out of darkneſs; being quicken'd, and rail 
a new life; and from this metaphor here in the text, of a new creation. 
But ſurely it is a dangerous thing in divinity, to build doctrines upon metaphor, e. 
pecially if we ſtrain them to all the ſimilitudes which a quick and lively imaginain 
can find out; whereas ſome one obvious thing is commonly intended in the metaphor, 
and the meaning is abſolv'd and acquitted in that, and it is folly to purſue it into al 
thoſe ſimilitudes which a good fancy may ſuggeſt. When our Saviour ſays, that he il 
come as a thief in the night, it is plain what he means; that the day of judgment vil 
ſurprize the careleſs world, when they leaſt look for it, that he will come at an tur 
when they are not aware ; and tho' he reſemble his coming to that of @ thief in the nig!t, 
yet here is nothing of robbery in the caſe. So here, when the change which Chriſti: 
nity makes in men is called a ne creation, this only imports the greatneſs of the change, 
which by the power of God's grace is made upon the hearts and lives of men; and he 
metaphor is ſufficiently abſolv'd in this plain ſenſe and meaning of it, agreeable to the 
literal expreſſions of ſcripture concerning this thing; and there is no need that this cha 
ſhould in all other reſpe&s anſwer the work of creation; and conſequently there 10 
neceflity that it ſhould be effected in an irreſiſtible manner, or that we ſhould be alt 
gether paſſive in this change, and that we ſhould go ways concur to it by any act of ou 


own, or that this work ſhould be done in an inſtant, and admit of no ſteps and deg't® F 


It is not neceſſary that this change ſhould be effected in an irreſiſtible manner. Cd 
may do ſo, when he pleaſeth, without any injury to his creatures; for it is certainly 


wrong to any man to be made good and happy againſt his will; and I do not dei, Þ 


bur that God ſometimes does ſo. The call of the diſciples to follow Chriſt ſeems" 
have been a very ſudden and forcible impreſſion upon their minds, without any app" 
ing reaſon for it; for it is not reaſonable for any man to leave his calling, and follo 
every one that bids him do ſo. The converſion of Saul from a perſecutor of Chrilt! 
nity, to a zealous preacher of it, was certainly effected, if not in an irreſiſtible, yet 10 
a very forcible and violent manner. The converſion of three thouſand at one ſerm® 


when the holy Ghoſt deſcended in a viſible manner upon the Apoſtles, was certain ; 


the effect of a mighty and over-powering degree of God's grace. And the like ma be 

faid of the ſudden converſion of ſo many perſons from heatheniſm, and great vicke 

neſs and impiety of life, to the ſincere profeſſion of Chriſtianity, by the preaching of 
the Apoftles afterwards. 

But that this is not of abſolute neceſſity, nor the ordinary method of God's glace 
to work upon the minds of men in ſo over-powwering, much leis in an irreſiſtible mann 
is as plain as any thing of that nature can be, both from experience, and the reaſon 0 
the thing, and the conſtant tenor of the ſcripture. We find that many (perhaps. 
greateſt part) of thoſe that are good are made ſo by the inſenſible ſteps and degrees 
a religious education, and having been never vicious, can give no great account 0 an 
ſenſible change, only that when they came to years of underſtanding, they conſider 
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: the principles that were inſtill'd into them in their younger years did 
Cage Ho Ae rey at that time, as ſeeds ſprout out of the ground, 
+ they have a good while been buried and lain hid in the earth. 
x And it is contrary to reaſon, to make an irręhiſtible act of divine power neceſſary to 
our repentance, and converſion; becauſe this neceſſarily involves in it 7x0 things which 
2 
e That N repents upon conſideration and choice, but upon meer force 
ind kent neceſſity, which quite takes away the virtue of repentance, whatever virtue 
5 there may be in the conſequent acts of a regenerate ſtate. 
* Secondly, It implies that the converſion and repentance of thoſe upon whom God 
Joth not work irreſiſtibly is impoſſible, which is the utmoſt can be ſaid to excuſe the 
: impenitency of men, by raking it off from their own choice, and laying it upon the 
impoſſibility of the thing, and an utter diſability in them to chooſe and do otherwile. 
And it is likewiſe contrary to the conſtant tenor of the Bible, which ſuppoſeth that 
men do very frequently reſiſt the grace and holy ſpirit of God. It is ſaid of the Phariſees 
by our Saviour, Luke vii. 30. that they rejected the counſel of God againſt themſelves; that 
s, the merciful deſign of God for their ſalvation. And of the Jews, Acls vii. 51. that they 
* always r:fiſted the holy Ghoſt. So that ſome operations of God's grace and holy Spirit are 
* reſiſtible, and ſuch, as if men did not reſiſt them, would be effectual to bring them to 
© faich and repentance, elſe why are the Phariſees ſaid to reject the counſel of God againſt 
* themſelves, that is, to their own ruin; implying, that it they had not rejected it, they 
* might have been ſaved; and if they had, it had been without 7rre/i/tible grace; for that 
* which was offered to them, was actually reed by them. Other texts plainly ſhew, 
that the reaſon of mens impenitency and unbelief is not any thing wanting on God's 
} part, but on theirs; as thoſe known texts, wherein our Saviour laments the caſe of 
* Feruſalem, becauſe they obſtinately brought deſtruction upon themſelves, Luke xix. 42. 
* If thou hadſt known in this thy 4 the things that belong to thy peace: intimatiug that 
they might have known them, ſo as to have prevented that deſolation which was com- 
ing upon them, and was a forerunner of their eternal ruin; but now they are hid from 
tine eyes; intimating that then God gave them up to their own blindneſs and obſti- 
's nacy ; but the time was, when my might have known the things of their peace; which 
cannot be upon the ſuppoſition of the neceſſity of an irręſiſtible act of God's grace to 
| their converſion, and repentance; becauſe then without that they could not have re- 
= pented, and if that had been afforded to them, they had infallibly repented. 80 like- 
wiſe in that other text, Matth. xxiii. 37. Oh! Jeruſalem, Feruſalem, how often would 
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I have gathered thee, even as an ben gathereth her chickens under her wings, and you 
* ewould not. And in Jobn v. 40. Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life. He 
- would have gathered them, and they would not; he would have given them /;fe, but 
It they would not come to him. Are theſe ſerious and compaſſionate expoſtulations and de- 
s dlarations of our Saviour's gracious intention towards them, any ways confiſtent with 
an impoſſibility of their repentance? which yet muſt be ſaid, if zrre/iſtible grace be 
neceſſary thereto; for then repentance is impoſſible without it, and that it was not af- 
i, forded to them is plain, becauſe they did not repent. The ſame may be ſaid of that 


zu ſolemn declaration of God, Ezek. xxx11i. 11. As I live, ſaith the Lord God, I have no 
- pleaſure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live. Can 
lo it be ſaid that God hath no pleaſure in the death of finners, and yet be true, that he 
denies to the greateſt part of them, that grace which is neceſſary to their repentance? 
un Upon this ſuppoſition, how can it be true, that zf the mighty works that were done in 
non, | > Chorazin and Bethſaida, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented, 
| Mat. xi. 21. ſince irreſiſtible grace did not a 2" thoſe miracles? for if it had, 
be] Cborazin and Bethſaida had repented, and without it Tyre and Sidon could not repent. 
ed. The ſame difficulty is in thoſe texts, wherein God is repreſented as expecting the re- 
gef pentance and converſion of ſinners; and our Saviour wondering at their unbelief and 
* bardneſs of heart, and uptraiding them with it, Iſa. v. 4. What could I have done more 
race, Þ + to my vineyard, that ] have not done in it? wherefore when I looked that it ſhould brin 


nne, 2 forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? Mark vi. 6. tis ſaid our Saviour marvell d 
on d 4 the unbelief of the Jews. And chap. xvi. 14. that be upbraided his Diſciples with their 
5 t unbelie and hardneſs of heart. But why ſhould the repentance of ſinners be expected, 
es al Or their unbelief marvell'd at, or indeed be upbraided to them, by him who knew it 
of an! * uNpOltniuis IQ 


5 chem, without an irreſiſtible power and grace, which he knew likewiſe 
ol, II. U u 2 Was 
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was not afforded to them? neither God nor man have reaſon to wonder that any man 
does not do that, which at the ſame time they certainly know he cannot do. 
The bottom of all that is ſaid to avoid this preſſing difficulty, is this, © that this th 
« potence and diſability of ſinners is their fin, and therefore cannot be pleaded in the; 
e excuſe, for their impenitency ; but God may ſtill juſtly require that of them, which 
« they had once a natural power to do, but wilfully forfeited and loſt it; they hy 
« this power in Adam, and forfeited it by his diſobedience.” To ſhew how {is}; 
this evaſion is, I need not run into that argument, how far we are guilty of the fin af 
our firſt parents. That by that firſt tranſgreſſion and diſobedience all mankind ſuffer, Þ 
and our natures are extreamly corrupted and depraved, cannot be denied; but the cor. 
ruption of our natures is a thing very different from perſonal guilt, ſtrictly and properly þ 
ſo call'd. I will take the buſineſs much ſhorter, and granting that mankind had nu 
Adam a natural power to have continued obedient to the laws of God, yet ſince by 0 
man ſin enter'd into the world, and all are now finners, here is an obligation to repentay, 
as well as to obedience, and men ſhall be condemned for their impenitency. I ask nos 
whether in Adam we had a power to repent? Tis certain Adam had not this pont 
and therefore I cannot ſee how we could loſe it, and forfeit it in him. Adam index 
had a natural power not to have finned, and ſo not to have needed repentance ; but u 
power to repent in the ſtate of innocency, becauſe in that ſtate repentance waz in. 
poſſible, becauſe there could be no occaſion for it. He had it not after his fall, beca 
by that he forfeited all his power to that which is ſpiritually good. Tis ſaid indeed}; 
had it in innocency, but forfeited it by his fall; ſo that he had it, when there wan 
occaſion or poſſibility of the exerciſe of it, and loſt it when there was no occaſion i 
it: or if he did not loſe it by his fall, we have it ſtill, and then there is no need of uy 
ſupernatural, much leſs irreſſtible grace to repentance; ſo that our impotency, a0 
the particular duty of repentance, cannot be charg'd upon us, as our fault, wh 
much as upon the account of original fin. | | 
But the want of this power is the conſequent and juſt puniſhment of our firſt uu. 
greſſion. Be it ſo; but if this impotency till remain in all thoſe to whom God dothiat 
afford his irreſiſtible grace, how comes the grace offer'd in the goſpel to aggravate the 
impenitency of men, and increaſe their condemnarion? For if it be no remedy again | 
this impotency, how comes it to inflame the guilt of impenitency ? Or how is it grace 
offer mercy to thoſe upon their repentance, who are out of a poſſibility of repentiy; 
and yet to puniſh them more ſeverely for their impenitency after this offer made to then, 
which they cannot accept without that grace which God is refolved not to afford then! 
If this be the caſe, the greateſt favour had been to have had no ſuch offer made to then, 
and it had been happier for mankind, that e grace of God had not appear d to al/ntt 
but only to thoſe who ſhall irreſiſtibly be made partakers of the benefit of it. 
Secondly, Another doctrine grounded upon this metaphor of à new creation, is, that 
we are meerly paſſive in the work of converſion and regeneration, and contribute nothin 
to it; that God does all, and we do nothing at all; and this follows from the forme, 
eſpecially if we allow that metaphor as far as it will carry us. For as the firſt creatin 
of things was by an 7rre/i/tible act of divine power, ſo the things that were made vet 
only paſſive in their creation; and as they could make no reſiſtance. ſo neither could | 
they contribute any thing to their being what they are. And this doctrine is not o 
argued from the metaphor of a new creation, but from ſeveral other metaphors uſed i 
ſcripture to deſcribe our natural ſtate; as namely, darkneſs, blindneſs, and our being 4 
in treſpaſſes and ſins; from whence it is inferr'd, that we contribute no more to ou! te- 
novation, than darkneſs doth to the introduction of light, than a blind man can do to 
the recovery of his fight, or a dead man to his own reſurrection; but are wholly paſpie 
in this work. And to countenance this notion, they make great advantage of thecha- 
rafter which is given in ſcripture of the moſt degenerate heathen, taking it for granted 
that their condition is the true ſtandard of a natural and unregenerate ſtate; and to : 
purpoſe they inſiſt particularly upon that deſcription of the gentile idolaters, Epb. l. 1d, 4 
19. Having the underſtanding darken'd, being alienated from the life of God, through i | 3 
ignorance that is in them, becauſe of the blindneſs of their hearts; who being paſt feelings 7 
have given themſebves over to laſciviouſneſs; to work all uncleanneſs wit greed! neſs 
Which is indeed a deſcription of men in their natural ſtate, but not of a/l, but of ſuch 38 
by the worſt ſort of vicious practices of the groſſeſt idolatry, and moſt abominable lewd- 
neſs, were degenerated to the utmoſt, ſo that their condition ſeemed deſperare ic 
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4 miraculous and extraordinary grace of God, which was probably attorded ro many 
of theſe. In like manner they argue the common condition of mankind, from the de- 
ſccription which is given of the wickedneſs of men, before God brought the flood upon 
them. Gen. vi. 5. God ſaw that the wickedneſs of man was great in the earth, and that eve- 
* ry imagination of the thoughts of bis heart was only evil continually. This they make the 
character of all men, in their natural ſtate, whereas this is a deſcription of an extraordi- 
nary degeneracy of men, ſignifying that the world was then extremely bad, and de- 

praved to the higheſt degree; for God gives this as A reaſon why he was reſolv d to dro wn 

the world, and 70 deſtroy man from the face of the earth, becauſe their wickedneſs was 
grown to ſo great an height. Bur if this were a deſcription of the natural ſtate of man- 

kind, this could be no particular reaſon for bringing a flood upon the world at that 

time, there being the ſame reaſon for it, for fifteen hundred years before, and ever will 
be the ſame reaſon to the end of the world, that is, that men are naturally corrupted 
and depraved. Surely they conſider the Scripture very ſuperficially, that interpret it at 
mis rate. 

| : g 'Tis too true, that the nature of man is ſadly corrupted and depraved ; but not fo bad 
'l as by vicious practices and habits it may be made; all men are not equally at the ſame 
diſtance from the grace of God; ſone are nearer lo the kingdom of God than others, and 

© leſs force and violence will ſerve to reſcue them from the power of Satan, and to tranſ- 
plant them into the kingdom of Cbriſti. The prevalency and dominion of fin makes an un- 

regenerate ſtate, as the preva'ency of grace puts a man into a regenerate ſtate. An unre- 
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generate man is not neceſſarily as bad as is poſſible, no more than it is neceſſary to a te- 
l generate ſtate, that a man be perfectly good; ſo that it is a great miſtake to argue the 
J common condition of all mankind, from the deſcriptions that are given in the ſcripture 


* of the worſt of men; and therefore if it were granted that zrreſiſtible grace were neceſ- 


£ 


© fary for the converſion of Aue, it will not follow that the ſame is neceſſaty to all. 
All unregenerate men ate not equally devoid of a ſenſe of God, and ſpiritual things; 
. they have many convictions of what they ought to be and do, and under thoſe con- 
0 © victions are very capable of perſuaſion, which dead men are not. The grace of God is 
it ® > neceſlary to the converſion of a ſinner, but it is not neceſſary that he ſhould be %% pA 
nll = five in this work. Experience tells us the contrary, that we can do ſomething, that we 


can co-operate with the grace of God]; and the ſcripture tells us the ſame, and makes 
„tit an argument and encouragement to us t work out our 0wn ſalvation, becauſe God works 
„ in us both to will and to do, his own goodneſs, Phil. ii. 12, 13. Beſides, that it is the great- 
n'F eſt and juſteſt diſcouragement in the world to all endeavours of repentance and refor- 
„ mation, to tell men that they can do nothing in it. He that is ſure of this, that he can 
I'M, do nothing in this work, is a fool if he make any attempt to become better, becauſe he 

 * ſtruggles with an impoſſibility; and if the work will be done at all, it will be done with- 
u] out him, and he neither can, nor ought to have any hand in it. But will any meta- 


hig 2 phor bear men out againſt ſo palpable an abſurdity as this? 

me, | And yet after all, there is no force in theſe metaphors, to prove what they aim at by 
tion | them. For if to be dead in ſin ſignifies an utter impotency to goodneſs, then to be dead to 
wet | „n muſt on the contrary ſignify an 7mpoſſibrity of ſinning; for juſt as the unregenerate 
ould F man is dead in fin, ſo he that is -regeneraze is ſaid in ſcripture to be dead to in: But yer 
onl the beſt of regenerate men, notwithſtanding they are TO to fin, and alive to God, da 
ed end in many things, and too frequently fall into fin. Why then ſhould the metaphor 
tal de ſo ſtrong on the one ſide, that a man who is ſaid to be dead in fin, ſhould not be able 
ur eo much as to co-operate with che grace of God in the, work of repentance and converſion ? 
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doo In ſhort, if this be true, that men in an unregenerate and unconverted ſtate are per- 9 
fre fectly dead, and have no more ſenſe of ſpiritual things than a dead man hath of natural | "tl 
cha- objects, then all precepts and exhortations to repentance, and all promiſes and threaten- 1 
need, > ings to argue and perſuade men thereto are vain, and to no purpoſe; and it would be vs 
) this every whit as proper and reaſonable for us to preach in the church-yard, over the graves 

w. 18, of dead men, as in the cburch to the unregenerate; becauſe they can no more act and 

gb tit move towards their own recovery out of a ſtate of fin and death, than the dead bodies 

eclunſs can riſe out of their graves. | 13 

dine But it is ſaid, that the end of exhortations-and promiſes is not to declare to men their 

uch 39 | power, but their duty. Bur if they be inſenfible, it is to as little purpoſe to declare to them 

— 7 their duty, as their power. Beſides, it will be an hard thing to convince men that any thing 

1 


x * their duty, which at the ſame time we declare to them to be out their power. 
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But this is Pelagianiſin, to ſay that of our ſelves we can repent and turn to God. 
And who ſays we can of our ſelves do this, beſides the Pelagians? we affirm the neces. | 
ſity of God's grace hereto, and withal the neceſſity of our co-operating with the grace | © 
of God. We ſay that without the powerful excitation and aid of God's grace, no maj 
can repent and turn to God]; but we ſay likewiſe, that God cannot be properly aid to 
aid and afjiſt thoſe, who do nothing themſelves. 

But men can do more than they do, and therefore are juſtly condemned. Not in the 
work of converſion ſure ; if they can do nothing at all. But they can do more by y, 
of preparation towards it, Suppoſe they do all they can towards it, will this ſave them, 
or will God upon this irreſiſtibly work their converſion? no, they ſay, notwithſtanding 
any preparatory work that we can do, converſion may not follow; how then does thi 

mend the matter? ; 

But ſtill they ſay the fault is in mens want of will, and not of power ; you will wy 
come unto me, that ye might have life. But can they will to come? no, that they canng 
neither. Why then it is ſtill want of power that hinders them. The offer of life is 
very gracious offer to them that are guilty, and liable to death, as we all are; but ng 
if the condition be utterly impoflible to us, tho' the impoſſibility ſprings from ar 
own fault, as I will plainly ſhew by a fair inſtance. A Prince offers a pardon to a tri. 
tor faſt lockt in chains, if he will come to him and ſubmit himſelf ; but if he be {il 
detained in chains, and the Prince do not ſome way or other help him to his libery 
tis ſo far from being a favour to offer him a pardon upon theſe terms, that it is a cry 
derifion of his miſery, to ſay to him, you will not come to me that you may be pardmi, 
and this notwithſtanding that his being caſt into chains was the effect of his own crin: 
and fault; the application is obvious. I ſhould now proceed to anſwer an objeQiony 
two, and then to give a clear ſtate of this matter, ſo as is moſt agreeable to ſcripture ad 
the attributes and perfections of God; but this I ſhall reſerve for another diſcourk, 
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= SERMON IIV. 


this Text. 


Of the Nature of Regeneration, and its Neceſlity,o | * 


order to Juſtification and Salvation. © 
* mne 
| 5 3 3 I Spi. 
5 Yy fs: | Fthe 
o 1 5 as t 
GALA T. vi. 15. 70 cc 
py * - . . . - | . 25 4 
For in Chrift Jeſus, neither Circumciſion availeth any thing, nor Unit} © | Ha 
cumciſion; but a new Creature. we 
| to o 
HE point which I am upon from theſe words is, that according to the fim . 75 
of the Goſpel, nothing will avail to our Fuſtification, but the real renovation f | © — £4 
our hearts and lives, 75 and 
| For the full explication of this, I propounded to ſhew, Po c 
Firſt, What is implied in this expreſſion of the new creature. \ Gol and 
t ; 


Secondly, That this is the great condition of our juſtification and acceptance with V' in 
Thirdly, That it is highly reaſonable chat this ſhould be the condition of our joſtb-| 2 we ( 


cation. OE * þ 
In ſpeaking to the firſt of theſe, I have ſhewed, 1½, What this metaphor doth c“ v7 
tainly import; and 2dly, that ic doth not import what ſome would extend it to, WIT} . 


on to found ſuch doctrines as theſe : | 5 | i 
Firſt, That as the Creation was an irreſſtible act of the divine Power, ſo is thi al leſs 
creation, or the converſion of a finner, i; We 
Second) 
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Secondly, As creatures are meerly paſſive in their bei : 
thing at all to it, no more do we in E. e _ One NO 9” 
Thirdly, That as the creation of the ſeveral kinds and 1 K 2 
in an inſtant, by the powerful word of God, ſaying, / 7 Fog e te- y. bes 3 
immediately they were; ſo this new creation is in 4 * 1 Aurel ac heb 
7 The firſt of theſe I have conſider' d, and enter d upon th qo F greg Aegean 
creatures were meerly paſſive in their bei . eee, er eee 
2 Yy P ſt their being made, and contributed nothi 
to, 1 _—_— we in our converſion and regeneration „ 
5 is I told you does plainly make void all th | 5 
5 promiſes and threatnings of ſcripture, to argue l eee 1 
/ Fg er Large. to be done upon this argument, is e N 
a irſt, To anſwer an objection or two, which on 
7 of bw gn that we are meerly paſſive in te N r 1 Terr 
> Secondly, To give a clear ſtate of thi : \ . 
the attributes 4 perfections of God. Tor the. F and 
ag hy objections are theſe three. 
1. at if we be not meerly paſſive i ; 
7 aſcribe the whole glory of this — dar ee wy F 
£ Or, 2dly, We do however extenuate or leſſen the gr 75 N 
25 N and endeavours of our own towards cht e e ee 
R ask St. Paul's queſtion, wh 775 : 
to be anſwered, if the ſony of God's —＋ * eee eee e. 
5 compliance with it. Theſe are all the material obj —— ee eee 
which I hope to give a very clear and ſufficient cafe ON OT oy 
= Objection. If we be not meerly paſſive in the Le i 
Jes aicribe the whole glory of his work to our ſel of regeneration and converſion, 
3 tainly know this objection is commonly made wr Barn 1 God. But that I cer- 
Wa uchors, I could not believe that men of f 5 ave ſeen it in very conſiderable 
4 that if we do any thing in this work cho Go 2 ee eee ee 
do by the aſſiſtance of God's Grace we aſcribe 3 nowledge that what we do in it, we 
altogether of the glory of his grace ; or in plain F e gra ee 
God does never ſo much, and we but very lee I his it is to fay, that tho we fay 
"Go d does oll, and we nothing at alf, we take n in = work, yet if we do not fay that 
= God does nothing at all; which let an one th © ROS AUR, 1 ON Ys, Act ia 
| ther we hs fo of ne y one that conſiders what we ſay, judge whe 
1 he Scripture, which never r : 
; > obs God 1 
our converſion and repentance, our ace 5 e his grace, does I'm ſure aſcribe 
5 5 oy 7 avg of God, to his Miniſters, to his role goon pagan r- Nr K 
A ir Inc! , , ; 
þ p i o 150 che principal . N Bag ſelves. To the holy 
2 : prrit, to be ſanctiſied by the renewing of the Holy Gh pare e 
as the inſtruments of our converſion. Hence the 4 ſl of + © 0 THE ee 
= zo convert a finner from the evil of his ways, to p44 pe ts e mew e te eoſneſs, 
eee hear them; to be our ſpiritual te re oat to þ death, to ſeve the mſelves, | 
b OL G, As the ſubordinate me inſtru o veget us in Chriſt. Lo the 
we are ſaid 10 be begotten by the word 7 LY 2 of our converſion. Hence 
123 as concurring ſome way or other 4 COM 72 7 zbe truth. And laſtly 
1 repent, to turn from our evil a ork. Hence we are ſaid to be. 
"TN 4 75 ar 3 likewiſe are 3 eke = 22 to cleanſe and 2 
4 and doings, to waſh our h f ands in ſcripture, Yo 
and to make our ſelves | earts from wickedneſs, to rep 1 obey —cany 
2 d hearts and "= to repent and turn our ſel 
al God, his Miners =o arts and new ſpirits. So that all ſelves, 
5 „b his Word, all theſe cauſes, the Spiri 
Gt end contribure to his ofa Hs 90 . or ous do " ſome way or other a 
6. F | principal, and hath ſo great an h 
we do well to aſcribe ng to end, that all the reſt are nothing i 1 
| x S re nothing in com ariſon, and 
h c. bo 8 in ſtrictneſs of rd of Poo Wh OW no fleſp may glory ' pts fete 
ber od, and the word of God, and ee ene y warranted by ſcripture, the miniſters 
; ö 1 converſion, and regeneration; and = ? ves do all co-operate ſome way or other 
is ner lee 275 in this work, God is not Ir to any of theſe ſuch parts as they 
na £ : whole. Much leſs is it the aſcribin any 17 K* of the glory of his grace, much 
e leaſt part in it, nor worthy to be m 5 4. our ſelves, whom we affirm to 
| ention'd, in compariſon of the riches of 
God's 
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God's grace towards us. And yet unlefs we do /omething, what can be the meaning 
making our ſelves new hearts, and new ſpirits? Is it only that we ſhould he paſſe ; 
to the irre/j/tible operations of God's grace? that is, that we ſhould not hinder, vun! i 
we can neither hinder nor promote; that we ſhould ſo demean ourſelves, as of nec, | © F 
ſity we muſt whether we will or no. So then 7o make our ſelves new hearts and wy, | b 
ſprrits, is to do nothing at all towards the hindrance or furtherance of this work; ang 8 
if this be the meaning of it, it is a precept and exhortation juſt as fit for ones, ag fy 
men; that is, very improper for either. 

2. Objection. But however, we do extenuate and leſſen the grace of God, if ther 
be any active concurrence and endeavours on our part towards this change. Fot a. 
ſwer to this, three things deſerve to be conſider d. | 

Firſt, It is very well worthy our conſideration, that they who make this objeQiqn 
have the confidence to pretend that they do not diminiſh the grace of God, by conf, 
ing it to a very ſmall part of mankind in compariſon; nay, they will needs face us dom, 
that by this very thing they do very much exalt and magnifie it, and that the gad 
of God is ſo much the greater, by how much the fewer they are that are partakers of i 
But I hope they only mean that the grace is greater to themſelves; (in which conc 
there is commonly as much of envy as gratitude) but ſurely they cannot mean thy 
the grace which is limited to a few, is greater in it ſelf, and upon the whole matt; 
than that which is extended to a great many; it being a downright contradiction, y 
ſay that the grace of God is magnified by being confined. For at this rate of reaſonin, 
the leſſer it is, the greater it muſt be, and by undeniable conſequence would be great 
of all, if it were none at all. So that it ſeems the grace of God may be extenuatedi 
favour of our ſelves, but when we do ſo we muſt /ay we magnihe it. 

Secondly, But to come cloſe to the objection; tho' it be true, that if God's grac in 
our converſion do not do all, it does not do ſo much as if it did all; yet this is realy 
injury or diſhonour to the grace of God; and tho' in ſome ſenſe it doth extenuat i: 
it doth not in truth and reality take off from the glory of it. In my opinion, the gr 
and favour of a Prince is not the leſs in offering a pardon to a traytor, who puts bh 
his hand and gladly receives it, than if he forc'd it upon him whether he would or no 

I am ſure, it is in the firſt caſe much fitter to give it, and he on whom it is confer! 
much better qualified to receive it. Tis no diſparagement to a Prince's favour, thiti 
is beſtow'd on one who is in ſome meaſure qualified to receive it. But be it moe 
leſs in one caſe than the other, this is certain, that in both caſes the man owes his lie 
to the great grace and goodneſs of his Prince; and I cannot ſee how it leſſens the gr, 
that the miſerable object of it, the guilty and condemned perſon, was either by 
humble ſubmiſſion, or chankful acceptance of it, in ſome degree better qualified ur- 
ceive ſuch a favour, than an obſtinate refuſer of it. 

Thirdly, which is the principal conſideration of all, We muſt take great heed, th. 
while we endeavour to make God to do all in the converſion of ſinners, we do 0! 
by this means charge upon him the ruin and deſtruction of impenitent ſinners, whicl 
I doubt we ſhould do, if we make the reaſon of their impenitency and ruin their uta 
impotency and diſability to repent; and we certainly make this the reaſon of their in 
penitency and ruin, if there be no other difference but this between penitent and im. 
E ſinners, namely, that in the one God works repentance by an irreſiſtible a& 

is power, ſo that he cannot but repent, and denies this grace to the other, witho!! 
which he cannot poſſibly repent. But the ſcripture chargeth the deſtruction of men 
upon themſelves, and lays their impenitency at their own door. O 1/rael! thou be 
deſtroyed thy ſelf; but in me is thy help, Hoſea xiii. 9. But where is the help, when the 
grace abſolutely neceſſary to repentance is denied? And how is ther rade / 
themſelves, if it is unavoidable, let them do what they can? Ta. v. 3, 4. God pp 
to his people 1/rael, that nothing was wanting on his part, that was fit and necellary to BS. 
be done, that they might bring forth the fruits of repentance, and better obedience: By 
And now, O inbabitants of Jeruſalem, and men of Fudah, judge T pray you between mt D. 
and my vineyard: what could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have nt gone 
in it? Wherefore when T hoked that it ſhould bring forth grapes, brought it forth a! 
grapes? Is it true thatGod hath done all that was neceſſary, to have brought them de 
repentance? Then if 7rre/i/tible grace be neceſſary, he afforded them that; but flat vu 
not afforded them, becauſe then they muſt unavoidably have repented, and there ha « 
been no cauſe for this complaint: If he did not afford it, but only the outward 7 N 
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of repentance without the inward grace (as ſome ſay;) then it is ealy 79 Judge why 
they did not repent ; becaule 7hey could not; and there ſeems to be no cauſe either of 
wonder, or complaint, Beſides that it will be hard to juſtify that ſaying, Jha? could 
T have done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it? when it is acknowledg'd 
by the affertors of this doctrine, that the main thing was not done, and that without 
which all the reſt ſignify'd nothing, leaving them under the ſame impoſſibility of re- 
entance, as if nothing at all had been done to them. | | 

But now upon our ſuppoſition, that /igfficrent grace was afforded to them, which they 
vil ſully neglected to make uſe of, the reaſon and equity of this complaint is evident, and 
® God is acquitted, as having done what was needful on his part, and the finner juſtly 
condemned, for not concurring with the grace of God as he might have done; which 
* ſhews that we are not meerly paſſive in this work; but ſomething is expected irom us, 
after God hath done his part, which if we neglect to do, or deſtruction is of our ſelves. 
© Whereas the contrary ſuppoſition, upon pretence of glorifying God's grace, by making 
him to do all in the converſion of ſinners, indangers the honour of his zu/tzce, by laying 
the impenitency of ſinners, and their ruin conſequent upon it, at his door; which is to 
advance one attribute of God upon the ruin of another; whereas it is a fundamental 
principle of religion, to take care to reconcile the attributes and perfections of Go to 
one another; for that is not a divine perfection, which contradicts any other per- 
Action. - | 

The 3d Ol jection is grounded upon that queſtion of St. Paul, 1 Cor. iv. 7. Who 
Fmakety thee to differ ? which they think impoflible to be anſwer'd, if the efficacy of 
God's grace depend upon our concurrence and compliance with it, For, ſay they, 
when God offers his grace to two perſons for their repentance, if the true reaſon why 
the one repents, and the other remains impenitent, be this, that the one complieth with 
this grace of God, and yieldeth to it, the other reſiſts and ſtands out againſt it; then it is 
Dot the grace of God which makes the difference, for that is equal to both, but ſome- 
King in themſelves, and ſo it is not God that makes them to differ, but they themſelves. 


But this queſtion is impertinent to this caſe. The Apoſtle ſpeaks it concerning ſpi- 
I gifts, upon account of which, they factiouſly admir'd ſome of the Apoſtles above 
ters, and concerning them the queſtion is very proper, who maketh thee to differ ? 
W iraculous gifts were ſo order'd by God, that men were meerly paſſive in the receiving 
chem, and contributed nothing to the obtaining of them; and therefore if one had 


4 


gry gifts than another, it was meerly the pleature of God that made the difference. 
Hut the caſe is not the ſame in the graces of God's Spirit, towards the obtaining and im- 
proving whereof we our ſelves may contribute ſomething ; our Saviour having aſſured 
Vs, that 7o him that hath, ſhall be given, And here the queſtion is not proper, nor is 
Www that the grace of God makes all the difference. It is indeed the foundation of all 
the good that is in us: but our different improvement makes different attainments in 
ace 2nd goodneſs. Among thoſe to whom the talents were intruſted, what made the 
Merence between the man who wrapt his talent in the napkin, and buried it, and thoſe 
. gained deuble by theirs, but that the one improv'd the grace confer'd on him, the 
Per neglected it, and this without any manner of reflection upon, or diminution of the 
08 of God, or any danger from St. Paul's queſtion, who maketh thee to differ? Put 
Ihe caſe, a pardon is offer d to two malefactors, the one accepts, the other refuſes it; heir 
own choice makes the difference between them; but he that is ſaved is nevertheleſs behold- 
en to the king's pardon for his life; and it were a ſenſeleſs ingratitude in him, becauſe 
E accepts the pardon, when the other refuſeth it, to ſay that he did not owe his life 
0 the grace and favour of his Prince, but might thank himſelf for it; whereas he that 
ma capacity to accept a pardon, was wholly due to the clemency of his Prince, 
ho offered it to him when he no wiſe deſerved it. In this caſe the thing plainly ap- 
sas it is, by which every man may ſee, that it is againſt common ſente to pretend 
Bethe grace of God is deſtroyed, if there be any compliance on our part with it; 
Wt 1t 1s no grace, if it be not forc'd upon us, and we be not meerly paſſive in the re- 
"Edt: on of it, I proceed in the | | A948 
| ne Peck. ip give a clear ſtate of this matter, ſo as is moſt agreeable to the doc- 
5 1 5 * 7 3 and the eſſential attributes and per fections of God. In or- 
D 5 give you a ſhort view of the ſeveral opinions concerning this mat- 
Wor nt 8 exiream, and two middle opinions, concerning the operation 
v. e converſion of a ſinner. e EY e 
« Þ "Vs X x The 
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converſion of men after a very violent, if not an irreſiſtible manner, which ſeems tox 
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of God, and gives greateſt encouragement to the endeavours of men. It agrees * 


The fir/t of the extream opinions is that which all this while I have been arguing | $0" 
againſt, namely, that all that are converted and regenerated, are wrought upon in m . 
irreſiſtible manner, and are meerly paſſive in it; and that thoſe who are not thus wroygy | an 
upon, their repentance and converſion is impoſſible. What the inconveniences of thy | fut 
opinion are, I have ſhewed at large. 22 

The other extream opinion is, that none are thus wrought upon, becauſe it would hs % 
a violence and injury to man's natural liberty; but that /ufficrent grace is offered to lj 
one time or other, who live under the Goſpel, which they may comply with or regg 
and conſequently if they be not brought to repentance, their impenitency and ruin i 
the effect of their own choice, and God is free from the blood of all men. But this cp. 
nion, tho' infinitely more reaſonable than the other, ſeems not to have any nece 
foundation either in Scripture or reaſon, There are ſome inſtances in Sctipture of i 


attributed to a particular predeſtination of God; as that of St. Paul, who ſays of hin 
ſelf, Gal. i. 15. that he was ſeparated from his mother's womb to that Work to which 
2was called; and the manner of his converſion was anſwerable to ſuch a predeſtinatin; 
and there is nothing in reaſon againſt this, ſince it is no injury to any man to be my 
good and happy againſt his will. 

The two middle opinions are theſe. 

Firſt, That irreſiſtible grace is afforded to all the elect, and ſufficient grace to all other 
who live under the Goſpel (for of thoſe only we ſpeak, the caſe of others being pm. 
liar, and belonging to the extraordinary mercy of God) but then they ſay, that none 
thoſe to whom this ſufficient grace is afforded ſhall effectually comply with it andh 
ſaved. This opinion ſeems more moderate, and hath this advantage in it, that ia: 

uits the juſtice of God in the condemnation of thoſe, who having ſuffictent gra: il. 
forded to them, did yet notwithſtanding continue impenitent; but yet it hath twoge 
inconveniencies in it. 

Firſt, That this ſuppoſition is to no purpoſe, as to any real effect for the falvatind 
men, becauſe not one perion more is ſaved, notwithſtanding this univerſal ſufficient put 
which they ſay is afforded to all; for they take it for granted it is never effefu; ad 
then it ſeems very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a means ſufficient to its end ſhould | 
ver/ally prove ineffeftual; nay, on the contrary, it is next to a demonſtration g 
the /ufjiciency of a means, if perpetually and in all inſtances it fails of its end, Ti 
would tempt any man to think that ſurely there is ſome defect in it, or ſomethingtt 
hinders the efficacy of it; if being perpetually and generally afforded, it doth peru 
ly and univerſally miſcarry, without ſo much as one in/lance among ſo many mill 
the contrary. So that this opinion ſeems rather to be contriv'd for a colour and le- 
ter againſt ſome abſurdity, which men know not how to avoid otherwiſe, than toki 
any you purpoſe, or to be embraced for the truth and probability of it. 

The other middle opinion is, that ſome are converted in an irreſiſtible manner, wed 
God pleaſeth, and whom he deſigns to be extraordinary examples, and inſtruments 
the good of others, and that ſufficient grace is afforded to others, which is effettu (0 
the ſalvation of many, and rejected by a great many. And this avoids all the inconſe 
niency of the other opinion, and is evidently moſt agreeable both to the tenor of «i | © 
ture and to the beſt notions which men have concerning the attributes and perfect 


well with the ſolemn declarations of Scripture, that God is not wanting on his pat 
to afford men ſufficient means to bring them to repentance; that he Ares fut! 

death of a finner, but rather that he ſhould turn from his wickedneſs and live: chu 
he would have all men to be ſaved, and to come to the knowledge of tht l. 2 b 4 

that he would not that any ſhould periſh, but that all fhould come to rentau 
that mens deſtruction is of themſelves, And this makes all the exhortacions an 

motives of Scripture to repentance to be of ſome force and ſignificancy, and ge 
encouragement to the reſolutions and endeavours of men to become better. This ce 
ly acquits the juſtice of God in the condemnation of impenitent ſinners, and fixetn © 
reaſon of their ruin upon their own choice. This perfectly reconciles the operation 1 ; 
aſſiſtance of God's grace in our converſion and regeneration, in our ſanctification " i8 
perſeverance in a good courſe, with the concurrence of our own endeavours, and m „ 
thoſe plain texts of Scripture have ſome ſenſe and fignificancy in them; V ork out 4 
own ſalvation ; Repent and turn your. ſelves from all your evil ways; Make ye neu bs | 


2 
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Land new ſpirits. T heſe are more than a thouſand metaphors to convince a man, that 
Je may and ought to do ſomething towards our repentance and converſion. And if 
Kany man be ſure that we neither do nor can do any thing in this work, then I am 


T (ce that theſe texts ſignifie nothing. Finally, thoſe texts which ſpeak moſt clear- 


mw 


y of the neceſſity of the divine grace and aſſiſtance, to our doing of any thing that 
4 1s ſpiritually good, do ſuppoſe ſomething to be done on our part. That of our Saviour, 
ae“ bout me you can do nothing, implies that 407th his grace and aſſiſtance we can. That 
© of St. Paul, I am able to do all things through Chrift ſtrengtbening me, implies, that 
what we do by the ſtrengtb of Chriſt is truly our own aft; I am able to do all things. 
And this does not in the leaſt prejudice nor obſcure the glory of God's grace. St. Paul 
it ſeems knew very well how to reconcile theſe two, and to give the grace of God its 
due, without rejecting all concurrence of our own induſtry and endeavour, 1 Cor. xv. 
10. But by the grace of God I am what am; and his grace which was beſtowed up- 
vn me was not in vain ; not becauſe it was 7rreſiſtible, and he meerly paſſive in the re- 
ception of it; but becauſe he did concur and co-operate with it. So he tells us, 55 
grace that was beſtowed upon me was not in Vain, but T laboured more abundantly than 
they all; yet not J, but the grace of God which was with me. So that our concurrence 
and endeavour in the doing of any thing that is good, does not derogate from the grace 
of God, provided that we aſcribe the good which we do to the aſſiſtance of divine 
grace, to which it is incomparably more due than to our own activity and endeavour. 
A nd ſo St. Paul does, I labour d abundantly ; yet not J, but the grace of God which was 
bit me. 

So that the glory of God's grace may be advanced to its due pitch, without aſſerting 
that we are meerly paſſive to the operations of it. God's grace may be abundantly be- 
*/owed upon us, and yet we may labour abundantly; God may work in us to will and to 
o, and yet we may work out our own ſalvation. I have done with the ſecond doctrine 
grounded upon this metaphor of @ new creature. 
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Hor in Chriſt Jeſus, neither Circumciſion availeth any thing, nor Uncir- 1 
. 8 cumciſion; but a new Creature. th 
| 2 | 
dl N diſcourſing on theſe words, that which I was laſt upon was to ſhew, that this l 
"+ [| metaphor of a new creature doth not import what ſome would extend it to, and 16 
1 | that ſo as to found doctrines of great conſequence upon the ſingle ſtrength of this, ; 
" and other like metaphors, vi g. ſuch doctrines as theſe three: ll 
wy a Firſt, That as the creation was by an irreſiſtible act of the divine power, ſo is this i 
ad = new creation, or the converſion of a ſinner. i 
g i Secondly, That as creatures were merely paſſive in their being made, and contributed 

Wo. 3 all thereto, no more do we to our converſion and regeneration. 
* . Ls „, That as the creation was in an inſtant, only by the powerful word of God, 
"»|þ a 1 is w creation is in an inſtant, and admits of 10 degrees, The two firſt of theſe 
of Oe poken es _ ſhewed, that as they had no neceſſary foundation in this and 
„ Br n e 2 ors of Scripture, ſo they are contrary to reaſon and experience, and the 

* Pam and conſtant tenor of Scripture, which is the rule and meaſure of Chriſt's doc- 
. trine. I proceed nov: to conſider the 


Third doctrine which is 


Vo. oy grounded upon this metaphor, namely, that as the creation 
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of the ſeveral ranks and orders of creatures was in an inſtant, and effected by the pon E 
ful word of God, ſaying, let ſuch and ſuch things be, and immediately they were; (, ,. | 
new creation is in an inſtant, and admits of no ſteps and degrees. And this dodtrine; 
nothing elſe but a farther purſuit of the metaphor ; and admitting the 7wo former = 
trines to be true, and well grounded upon this metaphor, this hd doctrine follows wy 
enough from them, for it is agreeable enough, that that which is effected by an trreſj. 
ble act of omniporence, without any concurrence or operation on our part, ſhould h 
done in an inſtant and all at once. Not that this is neceſſary, but that it is reaſonabl. 
for why ſhould omnipotence uſe delays, and take time and proceed by degrees in ih 
doing of that, which with the ſame eaſe it can do at once, and in an inſtant; eſpecial; 
conſidering how well this ſuits with the other metaphors of Scripture, as well ag wii 
this of a new creation, viz. the metaphor of regeneration and reſurrection. A child 
born af once, and the dead ſhall be raiſed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 

But notwithſtanding all this plauſible appearance and conſpiracy of metaphog 
ſhall ſhew that this docttine of the converſion and regeneration of a ſinner being 
fected in an inſtant, and all at once, is not well grounded either upon ſctipture, 
experience. Not but that God can do ſo if he pleaſeth, and work this change in ſon 
much ſooner and quicker than in others; but there is nothing either in ſcripunes 
experience to perſuade us that this is the ſual, much leſs the conflant and wnalterj 
method of God's grace in the converſion of a ſinner, to bring it about i an ina 
without any ſenfible ſteps and degrees. | | a 

But for the full clearing of this matter, I ſhall proceed by theſe ſteps : 

Firſt, I ſhall ſnew upon what miſtaken grounds and principles this doctrine rex, 
beſides the metaphors already mention'd, which I have ſhewn to be of no fore u 
prove the thing, „ | 

Secondly, 1 ſhall plainly ſhew what regeneration is; by which it will appear, ti 
is not neceſſarily effected in an inſtant, and at once, but admits of degrees. 

Thirdly, That it is evidently ſo in experience of the ordinary method of God's gut, 
both in thoſe who are regenerated by a pious and religious education, and in thoſe ys 
are reclaimed from a vicious courſe of life. 

Fourthly, That all this is very conſonant and agreeable to what the ſcripture plainly 
and conſtantly declares concerning it. 

Firſt, I ſhall diſcover ſeveral miſtakes upon which this doctrine is grounded, belts 
the metaphors already mention'd, and which I have ſhewn to be of no force to pu 
the thing, vis. That regeneration is in an inſtant, and admits of no degrees. As, 

1. That regeneration and ſanctiſication are not only different expreſſions, but do fg 
fy two things really different. Burt this is a groſs miſtake; for regeneration and ſandi- 

cation are but different expreſſions of the ſelf-ſame Ong: for regeneration is a metapaor 
' which the ſcripture uſeth to expreſs our tran/latzon and change from one Nate t0 anti 
from a ſtate of fin and wickedneſs, to a ſtate of grace and holineſs, as if we were 6! 
over again, and were the children of another father, and from being the children ( it 
devil, did become the children of God; and ſanctification is our being made holy, out 
ing purified and cleanſed from fin and impurity. And hence it is that regeneration i 
ſanctification are attributed to the ſame cauſes, principal, and inſtrumental, to the ſpurt 
of God, and to the word of God; we are ſaid to be born of the Spirit, and to be ſn): 
ed by the holy Ghoſt ; to be begotten of the word of truth, and to be ſanctiſied by the truth 
which is the word of God. So that the ſcripture ſpeaks of them as the ſame thing, 
and they muſt needs be ſo; for if fandtification be the making of us holy, and 7 
neration maketh us holy; then regeneration is ſuncdti cation. 

2. It is ſaid, that regeneration only ſignifies our frft entrance into this ſtate, and /- 
tification our progreſs and continuance in it. But this likewiſe is a great miſtake. 
tho' it be true, that regeneration doth ſignify our firſt entrance into this ſtate, yet 1115997 BY 
true, that it ozly ſignifies that; for it is uſed like wiſe in ſeripture to fignifie our cmi] 
ance in that ſtare; for Chriſtians are faid to be the children of God, and conſequently IF: 
in a regenerate ſtate, not only in the z7/tant of this change, but during their con By 
ance in it. Beſides that our firſt change is as well call'd our /an#ification as our pr] 
and continuance in a ſtate of holinefs. So that neither in this is there any difference?” 
tween regeneration and ſanctiſication. They do both of them ſignify both our in er 
trance into an holy ſtate, and our continuance and progreſs in it; tho' regenerattn by 
more frequently denote the making of this change, and our fir/t entrance into it. y. * 
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3. It is ſaid that one of the main differences between regeneration and anclification 
is this, that regeneration is incapable of degrees, and all that are regenerate are equa/!y 
ſo, and one regenerate perſon 1s not more or leſs regenerate than another; whereas an. 
cation is a gradual progreſs from one degree of holineſs to another, and of them that are 
truly ſanctified and holy, one may be more ſancliſied and more holy than another. But 
this likewiſe is a meer fancy and imagination, without any real ground. For as an 
unregenerate ſtate does plainly admit of degrees, ſo likewiſe doth the regenerate, and 
| for the ſame reaſon. That an wunregenerate ſtate admits of degrees, is evident, in that 
ſome unregenerate perſons are more wicked than others, and thereby more the children 
F wrath, and the Devil, than others, which are the ſcripture expreſſions concerning 
dhe degrees of mens wickedneſs and impiety. In like manner, they that are more holy, 
and more like God, are more the children of God; and to be more a child of God, is ſure- 

4 ly to be more regenerate, that is, more renewed after the image of God, which conſiſts 
B righteouſneſs and true holineſs. So that it is a meer precarious aſſertion, and evidently 
* falſe to affirm, that regeneration doth not admit of degrees, and that one is not re 
regenerate than another, : : 

4thly, and laſtly, They ground chis conceit upon the doctrine of the ſchools, which 
teach, that in regeneration and conver/jon all the habits of grace are infuſed, iu & /e- 
mel, together and at once. I confeſs I have no regard, much leſs a veneration for the 
= doctrine of the ſchools, where it differs from that of the holy Scriptures, which ſay not 
one word of infuſed habits, which yet are much talk'd of in divinity; and to ſpeak the 
truth, theſe words ſerve only to obſcure the thing. For to fay that in conver/ion the 
= habits of all graces and virtues are infuſed together and at once, is to ſay, that in an inſtant 
men that were vicious before in ſeveral kinds, are by an omnipotent act of God's grace, 
and by a new principle infuſed into them, endued with the habits of the contrary graces 
and virtues, and are as chaſte, and temperate, and juſt, and meek, and humble, as if by 
the frequent practice of theſe virtues en had become ſo. That this may be, and ſome- 
8 — 7-775 is, I am fo far from denying, that I believe it to be ſo. Some men, by an extra- 
0 ordinary power of God's grace upon their hearts, are ſuddenly changed, and ſtrangely re- 
claimed from a very wicked and vicious, to a yery religious and virtuous courſe of life; 
and that which others attain to by ſlower degrees, and great conflicts with themſelves, 

before they can gain the upper hand of their luſts, theſe arrive at all on a ſudden, by a 


mighty reſolution wrought in them by the power of God's grace, and as it were a new 
un *byaſs and inclination put upon their ſouls, equal to an habit gain'd by long uſe and 

| "cuſtom. This God ſometimes does, and when he does this, it may in ſome ſenſe be 
wi call'd the infuſion of the habits. of grace and virtue together, and at once; becauſe the man 


is hereby endowed with a principle of equal force and power with habits that are ac- 
a quir d by long uſe and practice. A ſtrong and vigorous faith is the principle and root of 
„all graces and virtues, and may have ſuch a powerful influence upon the reſolutions of 
bv | Four minds, and the government of our actions, that from this principle all graces and 
ji | virtues may ſpring and grow up by degrees into habits; but then this principle is not 
Ae but virtually, in the power and efficacy of it, the infuſion of the habits of grace 
and virtue; and even in thoſe perſons in whom this change is fo ſuddenly, and as it 
ji |} were at once, I doubt not but that the habits of ſeveral graces and virtues are afterwards 
„ attained by the frequent practice of them, in the virtue of this powerful principle of 
ruth the faith of the Goſpel, as I ſhall ſhew in the progreſs of this diſcourſe. And this I 
uns:] doubt not was very frequent and viſible in many of the firſt converts to Chriſtianity ; 
rg* 4 eſpecially of thoſe, who from the abominable idolatry and impiety of heatheniſm were 
gained to the chriſtian religion. The Spirit of God did then work very miraculouſly, 
n. Fas well in the cures of ſpiritual as of bodily diſeaſes. But then to make this the rule 
Ter and ftandard of God's ordinary proceedings in the converſion and regeneration of men, 
not is equally unreaſonable, as ſtill to expect miracles for the cure of diſeaſes; and tis cer- 
inn tain in experience, that this is not God's ordinary method in the converſion of fin- 


vent? ners, as I ſhall fully ſhew by and by. 

— Secondly, Iſnall ſhew what regeneration is, by which it will plainly appear, that there isno 
gl eceſſiy that it ſnould be effected in an inſtant, and af once, but that it will admit of degrees. 
cet 


do not deny that it may be in an inſtant, and at once. The power of God is able todo this, 
and ſometimes does it very thoroughly, and very ſuddenly. But the queſtion is, whether there 
be 2 neceſſity it ſhould be fo, and always be fo. Now regeneration is the change of a man's 
Mate, from a ſtate of ſin to à ſtate of botineſs; which becauſe it is an entrance upon a new 
4 kind 
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kind or courſe of life, it is fitly reſembled to regeneration, or a new birth; to a neu cr. © 
tion, the man being as it were quite chang'd or made over again, ſo as not to be, à 0 b 
the main purpoſe and deſign of his life, the ſame man he was before. This is a olain (Gb d 
ſenſible account of the thing, which every one may eaſily underſtand. Now chere; 1 7 
nothing in reaſon, why a man may not gradually be changed and arrive at this ſtach (YE 
degrees; as well as after this change is made, and he arrived at this ſtare of a regenerate WC 
man, he may by degrees grow and improve in it. But the latter no man doubts of bm! el 
that a man that is in a ſtate of grace, may grow and improve in grace; and there ig, | # 2 
little reaſon to queſtion why a man may not come to this ſtate by degrees, as well as las A t 
into it at once. | | = 

All the difficulty I know of in this matter, is a meer nicety, that there is an inan. 6 
in which every thing begins, and therefore regeneration is in an inſtant ; ſo that the n. 1! A 
ſtant before the man arrived at this ſtate, it could not be ſaid that he was regenerq oo 
and the inſtant after he is in this ſtate, it cannot be denied that he is ſo. But this js idk * 
ſubtilty, juſt as if a man ſhould prove that an houſe was built 77 an inſtant, becauſe; Þ © by 
could not be ſaid 0 be built, 'till the inſtant it was finiſh'd; tho' for all this, nothing f de 


more certain than that it was built hy degrees. Or, ſuppoſe the time of arriving at may; 
eſtate be at one and twenty, does it from hence follow, that a man does not grow tl; 
a man by degrees, but is made a man in an inſtant ; becauſe Juſt before one and twenty k 
was not at man's eſtate, and juſt then he was? Not but that God, if he pleaſe, can mi 
a man in an inſtant, as he did Adam; but it is not neceſſary from this example, tha ll 
men ſhould be made ſo, much leſs does it follow from this vain ſubtilty. This is juſtts 
caſe. All the while the man is tending towards a regenerate ſtate, and is ſtruggling gi 
his luſts, till by the power of God's grace, and his own reſolution, he ger the vidury; 
all the while he is under the ſenſe and conviction of his ſinful and miſerable ſtate, and 
ſorrowing for the folly of his paſt life, and coming to an effectual purpoſe and reſoluin 
of changing his courſe; and it may be ſeveral times thrown back by the tempratiod 
the devil,and the power of evil habits, and the weakneſs and inſtability of his own pur 
poſe; till at laſt, by the grace of God following and aſſiſting him, he comes to an 
reſolution of a better life, which reſolution governs him for the future; I fayallth 
while, which in ſome perſons is longer, in others ſhorter, according to the powe: 
of evil habits, and the different degrees of God's grace afforded to men; all this time it 
work of regeneration is going on; and tho'a man cannot be ſaid 70 be in a regenerate ſit, 
till that very inſtant that the principle of grace and his good reſolution have got theuy- 
er hand of his luſts; yet it is certain for all this, that the work of regeneration wa 
effefted in an inſtant. This is plainly and truly the caſe, as I ſhall ſhew in the 

Third particular I propounded, namely, that it is evident from experience of des- 
dinary methods of God's grace, both in thoſe who are regenerate by a pious and g- 
ous education, and thoſe who are reclaimed from a vicious courſe of life. 

The firſt ſort, namely thoſe who are brought to goodneſs by a religious and virtuos 
education; theſe (at leaſt, ſo far as my obſervation reacheth) make up a very conſiderabl 
part of the number of the regenerate, that is, of good men. And tho' it be certain, cr 
ſidering the univerſal corruption and degeneracy of humane nature, that there is 2 
change made in them, by the operation of God's grace upon their minds, yet it ö 
certain in experience, that this change is made in very many, by very /ilent and 150. 
ſible degrees, till at length the ſeeds of religion, which were planted in them by a 99% 

education, do viſibly prevail over all the evil inclinations of corrupt nature, ſo as to ſuiſ 

and govern the actions of their lives; and when the principles of grace and goodneß 00 
apparently prevail, we may conclude them to be in a regenerate ſtate, tho' perhaps def 
few of theſe can give any account of the particular time and occaſion of this chacge, 
For things may be ſeen in their e, which were never very ſenſible in their ca 39% BY 
it is very reaſonable, that ſuch perſons who never lived in any evil courſe, ſhould Þ 
eſcape thoſe pangs and terrors which unavoidably happen unto others, from a cout 
of actual fin, and the guilr of a wicked life; and if there be any ſuch perſons as 1 ha BR 
deſcribed, who are in this gradual and inſenſible manner regenerated, and made g, of ( 
this is a demonſtration, that there is n neceſſity that this change ſhould be in n inan, 
it being ſo frequently found to be otherwiſe in experience. ü N 4 

And as for others, who are viſibly reclaimed from a notorious wicked courſe, in thek | 
we likewiſe frequently ſee this change gradually made, by ſtrong impreſſions made ufo 


their minds, moſt frequently by the word of God]; ſometimes by his providence, og 
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2 by they are convinc'd of the evil and danger of their courſe, and awakened to conſi- 
XZ geration, and melted into ſorrow and repentance ; and perhaps exercis'd with great ter- 
"EZ rors of conſcience, till at length by the grace of God, they come to a fixt purpoſe and 
rxcſolution of forſaking their fins, and turning to God; and after many ſtrugglings and 
Conflicts with their luſts, and the ſtrong byaſs of evil habits, this reſolution, aſſiſted by 
the grace of God, doth effectually prevail, and make a real change both in the temper 
of their minds, and the courſe of their lives; and when this is done, and not before, 
© they are ſaid to be regenerate. But all the while this was a doing, the new man 
* was forming, and the work of regeneration was going on; and it was perhaps a very 
© conſiderable time from the firſt beginning of it, till ic came to a fixt and ſettled ſtare. 
And this I doubt not in experience of moſt perſons who are reclaimed from a vicious 
® courſe of life, is found to be the uſual and ordinary method of God's grace in their con- 
verſion. And if ſo, it is in vain to pretend that a thing is done in an inſtant, which 
by ſo manifoldexperience is found to take up a great deal of time, and to be effected by 
degrees. | | | 
' i . whereas ſome men are pleaſed to call all this the preparatory work to regenera- 
tion, but not the regeneration it ſelf, this is an idle contention about words. For if 
theſe preparations be a degree of goodneſs, and a gradual tendency towards it, then the 
work is begun by them, and during the continuance of them, is all the while a doing; 
and tho' it be hard to fix the point or inſtant when a man juſt arrives at this ſtate, and 
not before, yet it is very ſenſible when a man is in it, and this change when ir is really 
made, will ſoon diſcover it ſelf by plain and ſenſible effects. 
* Fourthly, and laſtly, All this is very agreeable to the plain and conſtant tenor of 
© ſcripture, 1/a. i. 16. where the Prophet exhorts to this change, he ſpeaks of it as a 
© gradual thing, Waſh ye, make you clean, put away the evil of your doings from beſore 
mine eyes; ceaſe to do evil, learn to do well; that is, break off evil and vicious habits, 
and gain the contrary habits of virtue and goodneſs by the exerciſe of it. The ſcripture 
© ſpeaks of ſome, as farther from a ſtate of grace than others, Fer. xiii. 23. Can the Ethio- 
pian change his kin, or the Leopard his ſpots? then may ye alſo do good, that are accuſ- 
tomed to do evil; plainly declaring the great difficulty, equal almoſt to a natural impotti- 
® bility, of reclaiming thoſe to goodneſs, who have been long habituated to an evil courſe. 
And the ſcripture ſpeaks of ſome as nearer to a ſtate of grace than others. Our Savi- 
our tells the young man in the goſpel, who ſaid he had kept the commands of God from 
is youth; that he was not far from the kingdom of God. But now, if by an irreſiſtible 
ac of God's power, this change be made in an inſtant, and cannot otherwiſe be made, 
> how is one man nearer to a ſtate of grace, or farther from it than another? If all that 
| are made good, muſt be made fo in an inſtant or not at all, then no man is 
"& © nearer being made good than another; for if he were nearer to it, he might ſooner be 
made ſo; but that cannot be, if all muſt be made good in an inſtant; for ſooner than 
= that no man can be made ſo. If the ſimilitude of our being dead in fins and treſpaſſes 


_— 
a 


be ſtrictly taken, no man is nearer a reſurrection to @ new life than another; as he that 
* died but a week ago, is as far from being raiſed to life again, as he that died a thouſand 
years ago; the reſurrection of both requires an Omni potent act, and to that both are 
s ® equally eaſy. l 

„Ihe two Parables of our Saviour, Matib. xiii. 31, 33. are by many Interpreters un- 
6 derſtood of the gradual operation of grace upon the hearts of men. That wherein the 
4 > Kingdom of heaven is liken'd to a grain of muſtard-ſeed, which being ſown was the leaſt 
501 


© of all ſeeds, but by degrees grew up to be the greateſt of herbs; and to lea ven, which a 
e woman took and bid in three meaſures of meal, till the whole was leavened: intimating 
ge the progreſs of God's grace, which by degrees diffuſeth it ſelf over the whole temper of 
en mind, into all the actions of his life. To be ſure the parable of the ſeed which 
die fell upon good ground, does repreſent the efficacy of the word of God, accompanied by 
is grace, upon the minds of men, and that is ſaid to ſpring up, and increaſe, and to 


a bring forth fruit with patience; which ſurely does expreſs to us the gradual operation 
p 'Þ of God's word and grace in the renovation and change of a man's heart and life. | 
lan, 4 The New Teſtament indeed ſpeaks of the ſudden change of many upon the firſt 


preaching of the Goſpel, which I have told you before is not a ſtandard of the ordinary 
method of God's grace; the not conſidering of which, hath been a great cauſe of all 
the miſtakes in this matter. Tis true, thoſe which were thus converted to the belief 
of the Goſpel, their faith was a virtual principle of all grace and virtue, tho' not formal 


ly 
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ly the babit of every particular grace, St. Paul himſelf, who was a prime inſtance of ch, 
kind, ſpeaks as if he acquir'd the grace of contentment by great conſideration, and dll. 
gent care of himſelf if ſeveral conditions; not as in the habit of this grace had beenn. ! 
fuſed into him at once, Phil. v. 11, 12. I have learn'd in whatſoever ſlate I am, tler. 
with to be content. I know both how to be abaſed, and I know how to abound ; eve 
where and in all things I am inſtructed, both to be full, and to be hungry; both to abyyj 
and to ſuffer need. And thus I have done with the fr? thing I propounded to cos. 
der, namely, the true and juſt importance of this metaphor of the new creation, Th, 
two particulars which remain, I ſhall, by God's aſſiſtance, finiſh in my next diſcoutt Þ 
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GAL Ar. vi. 15. 


For in Chrift Feſus, neither Circumciſion availeth any thing, nor Cui. 
cumc iſion; but a new Creature, 


HE obſervation I am ſtill upon from theſe words is this, viz. That in the 
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chriſtian religion nothing will avail to our juſtification, but the renovatin ] pe 

of our hearts and lives, expreſt here by a new creature. In treating of whic, ed 

I propos'd the doing of three things. | liv 

Firſt, To ſhew the true import of this metaphor of @ new creature. EF We 

Secondly, To ſhew that this is the great condition of our juſtification ; And, me 

Thirdly, That it is highly reaſonable that it ſhould be ſo. ca 

| In treating of the fir of theſe particulars, I have conſider'd ſome doctrines as found ble 

| upon this metaphor, which I have ſhewn at large not only to have no foundation in ou 

| ſcripture, or reaſon, or experience; but alſo to be very unreaſonable in themſelves, and ane 

| contrary to the plain and conſtant tenor of ſcripture, and to the ordinary method 4 ſhe 

1 God's grace in the regeneration of men, whether by a religious and virtuous education, th. 

i or in thoſe who are reclaim'd from a notorious wicked courſe of life. And that I han Wa 
WP! | ſo long inſiſted upon this argument, and handled it in a more contentious way than | 

1M uſual with me, did not proceed from any love to controverſy, which I am leſs fond of of 

We: | every day than other; but from a great deſire to put an end to theſe controverſies, and Ce 

Al quarrellings in the dark, by bringing them to a clear ſtare and plain iflue, and likewit | . 

1 to undeceive good men concerning ſome current notions and doctrines, which 1% , lis 


really believe to be diſhonourable to God, and contrary to the plain declarations of {crip- Þ © di 
ture, and a cauſe of great perplexity and diſcomfort to the minds of men, and a real 
diſcouragement to the reſolutions and endeavours of becoming better. Upon which co 
ſiderations I was ſtrongly urgent to ſearch theſe doctrines to the bottom, and to contti- 
bute what in me lay, to the reſcuing of good men from the diſquiet and entangiem® . an 
of them. . On 
I will conclude this matter with a few cautions, not unworthy to be remember db 7 bu 
us; That we would be careful fo to aſcribe all good to God, that we be ſure we aſcribe 
nothing to him that is evz/, or any ways unworthy of him; That we do not make him 
the ſole author of our ſalvation, in ſuch a way, as will unavoidably charge upon him che 
final impenitency and ruin of a great part of mankind; That we do not ſo magnify the 


grace of God, as to make his precepts and exhortations ſignify nothing ; ſuch as 5 9 
| & a : ea 
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FX Mate ye new hearts, and new ſpirits, frive to enter in at the firait gate; where, if by 
dle /trait gate be meant the difficulty of our firſt entrance upon a religious courſe, that 
is of our converſion and regeneration, I cannot imagine how it is potſible to reconcile 
ab this work, and doing nothing at all in it, with our Saviour's 
precept of Hriving to enter in at the ſtrait gate; unleſs to be very active, and to be 
meerly paſſive about the ſame thing be all one, and an earneſt contention and endeavour 
be the ſame thing with doing nothing. Again, That we do not make the utmoſt dege- 
neracy and depravation which men ever arrived at by the greateſt abuſe of themſelves, 
and the moſt vile and wicked practices, the ſtandard of an unregenerate ſtate, and of 
the common condition of all men by nature. And laſtly, That we do not make ſome 
particular inſtances in ſcripture, of the ſtrange and ſudden converſion of ſome perſons (as 
namely, of St. Paul and the Jaylor, in the A#s) the common rule and meaſure of every 
man's converſion ; ſo that unleſs a man be as it were ſtruck down by a light and power 
from heaven, and taken with a fit of trembling, and frighted almoſt out of his wits, or 
find in himſelf ſomething equal to this, he can have no aſſurance of his converſion ; 
" whereas a much ſurer judgment may be made of the fincerity of a man's converſion, 
by the real effects of this change, than by the manner of ir. This our Saviour hath 
taught us, by that apt reſemblance of the operation of God's Spirit to the blowing of the 
2nd, of the original cauſe whereof, and of the reaſon of its ceaſing or continuance, and 
= why it blows ſtronger or gentler, this way or that way, we are altogether ignorant; but 
* that it is, we are ſenſible from the ſound of it, John iii. 8. The wind bloweth where it 
* liſketh, and thou heareſt the ſound of it, but canſt not tell whence it cometh, nor whither 
” it goeth: So tis every one that is born of the Spirit. The effects of God's holy Spirit in 
© th+ regeneration of men are ſenſible, tho' the manner and degrees of his operation up- 
on the ſouls of men are ſo various, that we can give no account of them; by which, 
one wou'd think our Saviour had ſufficiently caution'd us, not to reduce the opera- 
tions of God's grace and holy Spirit in the regeneration of men, to any certain rule or 
= ſtandard, but chiefly to regard the ſenſible effects of this ſecret work upon the hearts 
and lives of men. 
And after all, it is in vain to contend by any arguments againſt clear and certain ex- 
perience. If we plainly fee that many are inſenſibly changed, and made good by pious 
FF education n the nurture and admonition of the Lord; and that ſome who have long 
lived in a prophane neglect and contempt of religion, are by the ſecret power of God's 
word and holy Spirit, upon calm conſideration, without any great terrors and amaze- 
ment, viſibly changed and brought to a better mind and courſe; it is in vain in theſe 
caſes to pretend that this change is not real, becauſe the manner of it is not anſwera- 
ble to ſome inſtances which are recorded in ſcripture, or which we have obſerv'd in 


and ſubſtance with thoſe phraſes in the parallel texts to this, of faith perfected by cha- 
rity, and of keeping the commandments of God. 

That according to the terms of the Goſpel, the great condition of our juſtification 

x | and acceptance with God, is the real renovation of our hearts and lives, is plain, not 

= only from this text, which affirms, that in the chriſtian religion nothing will avail us 


eee 


our experience; and becauſe theſe perſons cannot give ſuch an account of the time 
and manner of their converſion, as is agreeable to theſe inſtances; which is juſt as if I 
t | ſhould meet a man beyond ſea, whom I had known in England, and would not believe | 
„chat he had croſt the Seas, becauſe he ſaid he had a ſmooth and eaſy paſſage, gnd was 
e | | wafted over by a gentle wind, and could tell no ſtories of ſtorms and tempeſts. AL | 
1 And thus I have fully and faichfully endeavour'd to open to you the juſt importance 9 
of this phraſe or expreſſion in the text, of the new creature, or the new creation. I pro- Ul: 
d ceed to the il 
ke | Second particular I propounded, namely, that the real renovation of our hearts and it; 
o + lives, is according to the terms of the Goſpel, and the chriſtian religion, the great con- il 
dition of our juſtification and acceptance with God, and that this is the ſame in ſenſe 1 
. 


but 7he new creature; but likewiſe from many other clear texts of ſcripture; and this, 
be | vacther by juſtification be meant our firſt juſtification upon our faith and repentance, 
m © our continuance in this ſtate, or our final juſtification by our ſolemn acquittal and 
he bblolution at che great day, which in ſcripture is called ſalvation, and eternal life. 

he ©  Thatthis is the condition of our firſt juſtification, that is, of the forgiveneſs of our 
4 3 wm our being received into the grace and favour of God, is plain from all thoſe 
1 CALLS, Wnere 


this change is expreſt by our repentance and converſion, by our regeneration 
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and renovation, by our purification and ſanctiſication, or by any other terms of the lie 
importance. For under every one of theſe notions, this change is made the condition g 
the forgiveneſs of our ſins, and acceptance to the favour of God. 

Under the notion of repentance and converſion, Acts ii. 38. Repent and be baptizej 
every one of you in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, for the remiſſion of fins. Act. iii, 19. N. 
pent and be converted, that your fins may be blotted out. Upon the ſame account, the 

nitent acknowledgment of our fins, which is an effential part of repentance, is nud. 
a condition of the forgiveneſs of them, 1 John 1. 9. 1f we confeſs our ſins, he is Faithful 
and juſt to forgive us our ſins, and to cleanſe us from all unrighteouſneſs. Under the tg. 
tion of regeneration and renovation, 2 Cor. v. 17. If any man be in Chriſt, that ig, H. 
come a true Chriſtian, which is all one with being in a juſtified ſtate, he 7s a new cri. 
ture; old things are paſt away, behold all things are become new. Tit. iii. 3, 4, 5,6 
where the Apoſtle declares at large, what change is requir'd to put us into a juſtife 
ſtate, and to entitle us to the inheritance of eternal life; for we our ſelves were alſo ſome. 
times fooliſh, dijobedient, deceived, ſerving divers luſts and pleaſures, living in malice and 
envy, hateful, and hating one another. But after that the kindneſs and love of God u- 
Saviour towards man appeared, not by works of righteouſneſs which we have done, thy 
is, not for any precedent righteouſneſs of ours, for we were great ſinners, but accord 
to his mercy he ſaved us, by the waſhing of regeneration, and the renewing of the by 
Ghoſt, which he ſhed on. us abundantly through Feſus Chriſt our Saviour, that be 
juſtified by his grace, we ſhould be made heirs according to the hope of eternal life, 9 
that the change of our former temper, and converſion and regeneration, and the ren. 
ing of the holy Ghoſt, is antecedently neceſſary to our juſtification, that is, to the party 
of our fins, and our reſtitution to the favour of God, and the hope of eternal life. 5 
likewiſe under the notion of purification and ſanctiſication, 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, 11, wit 
the Apoſtle enumerates ſeveral fins and vices, which will certainly exclude men fromthe 
favour and kingdom of God, from which we muſt be cleanſed, before we can be uti. 
fied or ſaved ; know ye not that the unrighteous ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God! Þ 
not deceived; neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor thieves, nor Cover, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners ſhall inherit the kingdom of God, And ſuch 
were ſome of you: but ye are waſhed, but ye are ſanttified, but ye are juſlified, in it 
name of the Lord Jeſus, and by the Spirit of our God. 2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. where the4- 

ſtle likewiſe makes our purification a condition of our being received into the favor 
of God, and reckon'd into the number of his children ; touch not the unclean thing, 
and I will receive you, and will be a father unto you, and ye ſhall be my ſons and daugl- 
ters, ſaith the Lord Almighty. And that by not touching the unclean thing, is here ct. 
tainly meant our ſanctification and purification from fin, is evident from what imne- 
diately follows in the beginning of the next chapter; having therefore theſe promiſes 
dearly beloved ! let us cleanſe our ſelves from all filthineſs of the fleſh and ſpirit, perfetling 
holineſs in the fear of God; that is, having this encouragement, that upon this condi- 
tion we ſhall be received to the favour of God, let us purify our ſelves, that we mi 
be capable of this great bleſſing. 

And our continuance in this ſtate of grace and favour with God, depends upon 
on perſeverance in holineſs; for if any man draw back, my ſoul ſhall have no pleaſurt 
in him. 

And laſtly, this is alſo the condition of our final juſtification, and abſolution by the 
ſentence of the great day, Mat. v. 8. Bleſſed are the pure in heart, for they ſhall ſi 
God. John iii. 3. Except a man be born again he cannot ſee the kingdom of God. Heb. vi. 
14. Follow holineſs, without which no man ſhall ſee the Lord. 1 John iii. 3. the Apo- 
ſtle there ſpeaking of the bleſſed fight and enjoyment of God, tells us what we mull 
do, if ever we hope to be partakers of it; every man that hath this Pope in him, hui 
eth himſelf, even as he is pure. 

And this condition here mention'd in the text, of our being new creatures, is the ſime 
in ſenſe and ſubſtance with thoſe expreſſions which we find in the two parallel texts to 
this, where faith which is perfected by charity, and keeping the commandments of Goc, 
are made the condition of our juſtification and acceptance with God. Gal. v. 6. 1 
Chriſt Feſus neither circumciſion availeth any thing, nor uncireumcifion ; but faith, which 
i conſummate, or made perfect by charity; and 1 Cor. vii. 19. Circumcifion is u. 
thing, and uncircumciſion is nothing; but the keeping of the commandments of God. IK" 
evident that the deſign and meaning of theſe three texts is the ſame, and therefore oy 
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three expreſſions of the new creature, and of faith perfected by charity, and of keeping 
the commandments of God, do certainly ſignify the ſame thing. That the new creature 
ſignifies the change of our ſtate, from a ſtate of diſobedience and fin, to a ſtare of obedi- 
ence and holineſs of life, I have ſhewn ar large; and the Apoſtle explaining this new 
creation, moſt expreſly tells us, Ephe/. ii. 10. We are his workmanſhip, created in Chrift 
Teſus unto good works, which God hath before ordained, that we ſhould walk in them ; 
and Coloſ. ili. 10, 12, 13, 14. where the Apoſtle tells them, that they ought to give 
teſtimony of their renovation, and having put on the new man, by all the fruits of obe- 
dience and goodneſs ; ye have put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge, after 
the image of him that created him. Put on therefore as the elect of God, boly and be- 
loved, bowels of mercy, kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs, long ſuffering, forbearing 
ene another, and forgiving one another; and above all theſe things put on charity, which 
is the bond of perfection. And the Apoſtle St. Peter tells us, that our regeneration, 
which he calls ſanclification of the ſpirit, is unto obedience, 1 Pet. i. 2. So that our re- 
novation conſiſteth in the principle and practice of obedience, and a good life; and 
| what is this but faith per fected by charity? And charity the Apoſtle tells us zs the fulfil- 
Hing 7 the law ; and what is the fulfilling of the law, but keeping the commandments of 
God ? And keeping the commandments of God, or at leaſt a ſincere reſolution of obedi- 
ence, when there is not time and opportunity for the tryal of it, is in ſcripture as ex- 
preſly made a condition both of our preſent and final juſtification and acceptance with 
God, as faith is, and in truth is the ſame with a living and operative faith, and a faith 

that is conſummate, and ma de perfeet by charity. Acts x. 34, 35. Of a truth, I per- 
ceive (faith St. Peter) that God is no reſpetter of perſons, but in every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted with bim; which ſpeech does as plain- 
ly, as words can do any thing, declare to us upon what terms all mankind, of what 
condition or nation ſoever, may find acceptance with God. Ram. ii. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Who 
will render to every man according to his deeds, to them who by patient continuance in 
well doing, ſeek for glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal liſe: but to them who 
gare contentious, and obey not the truth, buf obey unrighteouſneſs ; indignation and wrath ; 
tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul of man that doth evil; of the Ju firſt, and alſo 
e the Gentile : but glory, honour, and peace to every man that worketh good, to the Few 
” firſt, and alſo to the Gentile. As to our acceptance with God, and the rewards of ano- 
ther world, it matters not whether Few or Gentile, circumciſed or uncircumciſed ; that 
> which maketh the difference, is obeying the truth, or obeying unrighteouſneſs ; working 
good, or doing evil; theſe are the things which will avail to our juſtification, or condem- 


; nation at the great day. To the ſame purpoſe is that ſaying of the Apoſtle to the He- 
brews, chap. v. 9. that Chrift is the author of eternal ſalvation to them that obey 
him, 


I will conclude this matter with two remarkable ſayings, the one towards the begin- 
ning, the other towards the end of the Bible, to ſatisfy us that this is the tenor of the 


> | holy Scriptures, and the conſtant doctrine of it from the beginning to the end. Gen. iv. 
* BY 7. It is God's ſpeech to Cain, If thou doſt well, ſhalt thou not be accepted? And Rev. 
12) © Xxxil. 14. Bleſſed are they, who do his commandments, that they may have right to the tree 


of life, and may enter in through the gates into the city. 


* And thus I have done with the ſecond thing I propounded, which was to ſhew, that 
us according to the terms of the Goſpel, and the chriſtian religion, the real renovation of 
1 our hearts and lives is the great condition of our juſtification and acceptance with God, 


and chat this in ſenſe and ſubſtance is the ſame with faith made perfect by charity, and 
/* Fo heeping the commandments of Gad. 

= The ird and laſt particular remains to be ſpoken to, namely, That it is highly rea- 
ſonable chat this ſhould be the condition of our juſtification, and acceptance to the fa- 
vour of God; and that upon theſe 7290 accounts. 

Firſt, For the honour of God's holineſs. 

K Secondly, In order to the qualifying of us for the favour of God, and the enjoyment 
of him, for the pardon of our fins, and the reward of eternal life. 
23 Firſt, For the honour of God's holineſs, For ſhould God have received men to his 
favour, and rewarded them with eternal glory and happineſs, for the meer belief of the 
Goſpel, or a confident perſuaſion that Chriſt would ſave them without any change of 
their hearts and lives, without repentance from dead works, and fruits meet for repent- 
ance, and amengment of life ; he had not given ſufficient teſtimony to the world of his 
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love to holineſs and righteouſneſs, and of his hatred of fin and iniquity. The Apoſſle 
tells us, that God in the juſtification of a ſinner declares his righteouſneſs ; but ſhould he 
juſtifie men upon other terms, this would not declare his righteouſneſs and love of hojj. 
neſs, but rather an indifferency, whether men were good and righteous or not, Po 
a bare aſſent to the truth of the Goſpel, without the fruits of holineſs and obediency 
is not à living, but a dead faith, and fo far from being acceptable to God, that iti; Bl 
affront to him; and a confident reliance upon Chriſt for ſalvation, while we continue 
in our fins, is not a juſtifying faith, but a bold and impudent prog oo upon the 
mercy of God, and the merits of our Saviour; who indeed ies the ungodly, thy 
is, thoſe that have been ſo, but not thoſe that continue ſo. And if God ſhould Pardon 
ſinners, and reward them with eternal life, upon any other terms than upon our he. 
coming new creatures, than upon ſuch @ faith as is made perfect by charity, that is, b 
keeping the commands of” God; this would be ſo far from declaring bis righteouſneſs, and 
being a teſtimony of his hatred and diſpleaſure againſt fin, that it would give the gre. 
eſt countenance and encouragement to it imaginable. | 

Secondly, It is likewiſe very reaſonable, that ſuch a faith, that makes us new creaturg 
and is perſefed by charity, and keeping the commandments of God, ſhould be the condi. 
tion of juſtification, in order to the qualifying of us for the pardon of our fins, and thy 
reward of eternal life ; that is, for the favour of God, and for the enjoyment of hin 
To forgive men upon other terms, were to give countenance and encouragement v 
perpetual rebellion, and diſobedience. That man is not fit to be forgiven, who is ſoſi 
from being ſorry for his fault, that he goes on to offend; he is utterly incapable a 
mercy, who is not ſenſible that he hath done amiſs, and reſolved to amend, No Prin: 
ever thought a rebellious ſubject capable of pardon upon lower terms than theſe. it; 
in the nature of the thing unfit that an obſtinate offender ſhould have any men ut 
favour ſhewn to him. 

And as without repentance and reſolution of better obedience, we are unfit for fir 
giveneſs, ſo much more for a reward; as we cannot expect God's favour, ſo we ate i- 
capable of the enjoyment of him without holineſs. Holineſs is the image of God, ul 
makes us like to him; and till we be ie him, we can't ſee him, we can have no et- 
joyment of him. All delightful communion and agreeable ſociety is founded inafmi- 
litude of diſpoſition and manners, and therefore ſo long as we are unlike to God in tht 
temper and diſpoſition of our minds, and in the actions and courſe of our lives, neithe: 
can God take pleaſure in us, nor we in him, but there will be a perpetual hig 
and diſcord between him and us; and tho' we were in heaven, and ſeated in the 
place of the bleſſed, yet we ſhould not, nay we could not be happy; becauſe we ſhoil! 
want the neceſſary materials and ingredients of happineſs. For it is with the foul in 
this reſpect, as it is with the body; tho' all things be eafie without us, and no cruel 
be exercis'd upon us, to give torment and vexation to us, yet if we be inwardly diſeu- 

ed, we may have pain and anguiſh enough, we may be as it were upon the rack, and 
feel as great torment from the inward diſorder of our humours, as if we were tortur'l 
from without. So it is with the ſoul; fin and vice are internal diſeaſes, which do n- 
turally create trouble and diſcontent, and nothing but diverſion, and the variety of cb. 
jects and pleaſures which entertain men in this world, hinders a wicked man from be- 
ing out of his wits, whenever he reflects upon himſelf; for all the irregular appetit 
and paſſions, luſt, and malice, and revenge, are ſo many furies within us; and tho ther 
were no Devil to torment us, yet the diſorder of our own minds, and the horrors of: 
guilty conſcience would be a bell to us, and make us extreamly miſerable in the very fe- 
gions of happineſs. So that it is neceſſary that our faith ſhould be made perfect by clu- 
rity, and that we ſhould become new creatures; not only from the arbitrary conſtitut- 
on and appointment of God, but from the nature and reaſon of the thing; becauſe fo. 
thing but this can diſpoſe us for that bleſſedneſs, which God hath promis'd to us, an 
prepar'd for us. Faith conſider'd abſtractedly from the fruits of holineſs and obedience, 
of goodneſs and charity, will bring no man into the favour of God. All the excellenc) 
of faith is, that it is the principle of a good life, and furniſheth us with the beſt mo- 
tives and arguments thereto, the promiles and threatnings of the Goſpel ; and cherefore 
in heaven, when we come to fight and enjoyment, faith and hope ſhall ceaſe, but chart) 
never e for if it ſhould, heaven would ceaſe to be heaven to us, becauſe it is the 
very frame and temper of happineſs; and if this diſpoſition be not wrought in us in 
this world, we ſhall be altogether incapable of the felicity of che other. y 
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* you ſe then what it is that muſt recommend us to the favour of God; the real re- 
bdovation of our hearts and lives, after the image of him that created us. This muſt be 

repaired in us, before ever we can hope to be reſtored to the grace and favour of God, 
© or to be capable of the reward of eternal life. And what could God have done more 
4 reaſonable, than to make theſe very things the terms of our ſalvation, which are the 
| | Fnecefſary cauſes and means of it? How could he have dealt more mercifully and kind- 

iy with us, than to appoint that to be the condition of our happineſs, which is the 
Fonly qualification that can make us capable of it? ED . 
ZE 7 will conclude all with that excellent paſſage in the wiſdom of Solomon, Chap. vi. 
17, 18. The very true beginning of wiſdom is the deſire of diſerpline, and the care of diſs 
cieline is love, and love is the keeping of ber laws, and taking heed to her laws is the af- 
| France of incorruption. The ſum of what I have ſaid open this argument amounts to 
tis, that upon che terms of the Goſpel we can have no hope of the forgiveneſs of our 
*Sins, and eternal ſalvation, unleſs our nature be renewed, and the image of God, which 
is defaced by fin, be repaired in us, and we be created in Chriſt unto good works; That 
no faith will avail to our juſtification and acceptance with God, but that which is 
made perfect by charity, that is, by fulfilling of the law, and keeping the commandments 
of God; by ſincere obedience and holineſs of life, which notwithſtanding the unavoida- 
dle e of it in this ſtate, will nevertheleſs be accepted with God, through the 
merits of our bleſſed Saviour, who hath loved us, and waſhed us from our fins in his own 
Blood. To whom be glory for ever. Amen. 
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ROM. 1. 18, 19. 


For the wrath of God is revealed from Heaven againſt all ungodlineſs 
and unrighteouſueſs of men, who hold the truth in unrighteouſueſs ; be- 
| cauſe that which may be known of God is manifeſt in them, for God 
FF bath ſhewed it unto them. 


ſigned and appointed by God to preach the Goſpel to the world, and that he 
was not aſhamed of his miniſtry, notwithſtanding all the reproach and perſecution 
. it was attended withal, and notwithſtanding the {light and undervaluing opinion which 
. the world had of the doctrine which he preached, it being to the Fews a ſtumbling 
. block, and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs; for tho' this might reflect ſome diſparagement u p- 
on it in the citcem of ſenſual and carnal men, yet to thoſe who weighed things impar- 
2 tally, and conhider'd the excellent end and deſign of the chriſtian doctrine, and the force 
and ethcacy of it to that end, it will appear to be an inſtrument admirably fitted by the 
wiſdom of God, for the reformarion and ſalvation of mankind. 
| And therefore he tells us, ver/e 16. that how much ſoever it was deſpiſed by that 
= gnorant and inconſiderate age, he was not aſhamed of the Goſpel of Chriſt; becauſe it 
is the power of God unto ſalvation, to every one that believeth, to the Jeu firſt, and alfo 
#3 the Greek; that is, the doctrine of the Goſpel ſincerely believed and embraced, is a 


» moſt proper and powerful means, deſigned by God for the ſalvation of mankind : 
only of the Jews, but alſo of the Geinles. F So 
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; I. the beginning of this Chapter, the Apoſtle declares that he was particularly de- 
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The revelations which God had formerly made, were chiefly reſtrained to the 
iſh nation; but this great and laſt revelation of the Goſpel, was equally calculated fo 
the benefit and advantage of all mankind. The Goſpel indeed was firſt preached to th 
Jews, and from thence publiſh'd to the whole worl ; and as this doctrine was deſign! 
for the general benefit of mankind, ſo it was very likely to be effectual to that end, b. 
ing an inſtrument equally fitted for the ſalvation of the whole world, Gentiles a, well 
as Jews; it is the power of God to ſalvation to every one that believes, to the Fey fri 
and alſo to the Greek. : ; | 

And to ſhew the efficacy of it, he inſtanceth in to things, which render it ſo pop. 
erful and effectual a means for the ſalvation of mankind. 

Firſt, Becauſe therein the grace and mercy of God, in the juſtification of a ſinner 
and declaring him righteous, is ſo clearly revealed, ver. 17. For therein is the righten 
neſs of God revealed, from faith to faith, as it is written, the juft ſhall live by fal. 
This is very obſcurely expreſt, but the meaning of this text will be very much cleay 
by comparing it with another in the 34 Chapter of this epiſtle, ver. 20, 21, 22,6; 
where the Apoſtle ſpeaks more fully and expreſly of the way of our juſtification by th 
faith of Jeſus Chriſt, that is, by the belief of the Goſpel. He aſſerts at the 2othye 
that by the deeds of the law there ſhall no fleſh be juſtified in the fight of God. To ih 
way of juſtification, by the deeds of the lau, he oppoſeth the righteouſneſs of God ji 
faith of Jeſus Chriſt, to all, and upon all them that believe, which is the Goſpel wy 
juſtification, ver. 21, 22. But now the righteouſneſs of God without the law is mani. 
ed, being witneſſed by the Law and the Prophets, even the righteouſneſs of God, wii, 
is by the faith of Jeſus Chriſt, unto all, and upon all them that believe. The a- 
of God without the lau is manifeſted : that is, the way which God hath taken to ju 
{inners, and declare them righteous without the deeds of the lau, that is, without oben. 
ing the law of Moſes, is manifeſted, that is, is clearly revealed in the Goſpel, (whichi 
the ſame with what the Apoſtle had ſaid before, that the righteouſneſs of God is rev. 
ed in the Goſpel) being witneſſed by the Law and the Prophets, that is, the righteouſit, 
of God, or the juſtification of ſinners by Jeſus Chriſt, is clearly revealed in the Gaſt! 
being alſo in a more obſcure manner atteſted or foretold in the old Teſtament, which 
he calls the Law and the Prophets; and this fully explains that difficult phraſe of th 
righteouſneſs of God being revealed by the Goſpel from faith to faith; that is, by a gre 
dual revelation, being more obſcurely foretold in the old Teſtament, and clearly dilcs 
vered in the new; ſo that theſe two paſſages are equivalent; In the Goſpel, the rightm: 
neſs of God is revealed from faith to faith ; and the righteouſneſs of God without the wirisif 
the law is manifeſted, being witneſſed by the Law and the Prophets. There is the int 
and more imperfect revelation of it, but the clear revelation of it is in the Gofpel; tlie 
Apoſtle calls a revelation from faith to faith, that is, from a more imperfect and d- 
ſcure, to a more expreſs and clear diſcovery and belief of it. And then the citation which 
follows is very pertinent, as it is written, The juſt ſhall live by faith; for this citation 
out of the old Teſtament plainly ſhews, that the way of juſtification by faich was there 
mentioned; or as our Apoſtle expreſſeth it, was witneſſed by the Law and the Profits 
and conſequently that this was a gradual diſcovery, which he calls a reve/ation from fait! 
to faith. The juſt ſhall live by faith, that is, good men ſhall be ſaved by their faith, {hall 
be juſtified and eſteemed righceous in the ſight of God, and finally ſaved by their faith. And 
ſo che Apoſtle in the 57h Chapter of this epiſtle, ver. 18. calls our juſtification by the faith 
of the Goſpel, the juſtification of life, in oppoſition to condemnation and death, which 
very well explains that ſaying of the Prophet, the ju/t ſhall live by faith. I have been 
the longer upon this, that I might give ſome light to a very difficult and obſcure text. 

Secondly, The other inſtance whereby the Apoſtle proves the Goſpel to be ſo pove!- 
ful a means for the recovery and ſalvation of men is, that therein alſo the ſeverit) 0 
God againſt impenitent ſinners, as well as his grace and mercy in the juſtification 0 
the penitent, is clearly revealed, ver. 18. For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven, 
againſt all ungodli neſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, who hold the truth in unrigbteouſit]s; 
becauſe that which may be known of God is manifeſted in them, for God hath \ ſhewn it unt0 
them. The firſt, vis. the grace of God in our juſtification and the remiſſion of 61s 
paſt, is a moſt proper and powerful argument tu encourage us to obedience for the fu- 
ture; nothing being more likely to reclaim men to their duty, than the aſſurance 9 
indemnity for paſt crimes; and the other is one of the moſt effectual conſiderations in 
the world to deter men from fin, that the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 4. 
gainſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, &c. From 
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hich words I ſhall obſerve theſe / things. 
Fiche The infinite danger that a wicked and finful courſe doth plainly expoſe 
& | PR i The wrath of God 1s here ſaid to be revealed againſt the impiety and unrighteouj- 


„ X 


[ 

16, 2 | 
5 | 9 The clear and undoubted revelation which the Goſpel hath made of this 
danger. The wrath of God againſt the ſins of men, is ſaid to be revealed from heaven. 


4 hirdly, That every wicked and vicious practice doth expoſe men to this great danger. 
„We wrath of God is ſaid to be revealed againſt all ungodlineſs, and unrighteouſneſs of men. 
* FPourthly, That it is a very great aggravation of fin, for men to offend againſt the light 
„of their own minds. The Apoſtle here aggravates the impiety and wickedneſs of the 
{ © heathen world, that they did not live up to the knowledge which they had of God, 
| but contradicted it in their lives, which he calls Holding the truth in unrighteouſneſi. 
i * Fiſthly, The natural knowledge which men have of God, if they live wickedly, is 
, a clear evidence of their Holding the truth in unrighteouſneſs. The Apoſtle therefore 
. : chargeth them with holding the truth in unrighteouſneſs, becauſe that which may be known 
„/ God, is manifeſted in them, God having ſhewed it to them. ; 
U *  Sixthly and laſtly, That the clear revelation of the wrath of God in the Goſpel, 


© againſt the impiety and wickedneſs of men, renders ita very powerful and likely means 

F for the recovery and ſalvation of men. For the Apoſtle proves the Goſpel of Chriſt to 

] be the power of God to ſalvation, becauſe therein the wrath of God is revealed from 

; | © heaven againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, who hold the truth in unrighte- 

ou ſne /s; that is, againſt all impenitent ſinners. 

A * 1 ſhall at the preſent, by God's afliſtance, ſpeak to the 7hree firſt of theſe particulars. 

; * Firſt, The infinite danger that a wicked and finful courſe doth plainly expoſe men 

, to. It there be a God that made the world, and governs it, and takes care of man- 

. kind, and hath given them laws and rules to live by, he cannot but be greatly diſpleaſ- 

6 ed at the violation and tranſgreſſion of them; and certainly the diſpleaſure of God is 

| the moſt dreadful thing in the world, and the effects of it the moſt inſupportable. The 

» © © greateſt fear is from the greateſt danger, and the greateſt danger is from the greateſt h 
A power offended and enraged; and this is a conſideration exceeding full of terror, that ö 
by a ſinful courſe we expoſe our ſelves to the utmoſt diſpleaſure of the great and terri- | 
„be God; for 29 knows the power of his wrath? and who may ſtand before him when \ 
f once he is angry? According to thy fear, ſo is thy wrath (faith the Pſalmiſt.) There is | 
no paſſion in the mind of man that is more boundleſs and infinite than our fear, it is | 
apt to make wild and frightful repreſentations of evils, and to imagine them many q 
. = 1 times greater than really they are; but in this caſe our imagination muſt fall ſhort of ll. 
D FA the truth and terror of the thing; for the wrath of God doth far exceed the utmoſt " 
+ | >> jealouſie and ſuſpicion of the moſt fearful and guilty conſcience; and the greateſt ſin- 1 
ner under his greateſt anguiſh and deſpair, cannot apprehend or fear it more than there F 
„is reaſon for; according to thy fear, ſo is thy wrath. 4: 
„ If it were only the wrath and diſpleaſure of men that the ſinner were expoſed to, 1 
FF . there might be reaſon enough for fear, becauſe they have many times power enough to 1 
i cruſh an offender, and cruelty enough to fret every vein of his body, and to torment 
him in every part: but the wrath and vengeance of men bears no compariſon with the 1 
h Wrath of God, Their paſſions are many times ſtrong and bluſtering; but their arm 'b 
+ 1 is but ſhort, and their power ſmall, they have not an arm like God, nor can they thunder i 
-n 1th a voice like him. They may deſign conſiderable harm and miſchief to us; bur ir : 
„is not always in the power of their hand to wreak their malice upon us, and to exe- 9 
„cute all the miſchief which their inraged minds may prompt them to; the very utmoſt fi 
of |& cy can deſign, is to torment our bodies, and to take away our lives, and when they | 
of have deſigned this, they may die firſt, and return to their duſt, and then their thoughts WW! 
n periſh with them, and all their malicious deſigns are at an end; they are always under 1 
6; the power and government of a ſuperior being, and can go no farther than he gives 

mm | << leave, However if they do their worſt, and ſhoot all their arrows at us, we can- | | 
* not ſtand at the mark long, their wrath will ſoon make an end of us, and ſet us free 1 
f- rom all their cruelty and oppreſſion; they can but kill the body, and after that they N 
wm reve i more that they can do; their moſt refined malice cannot reach our ſpirits, no ] 


> in 


3 chat can be formed by the utmoſt art of man can pierce and wound our ſouls; 
Hey can drive us out of this world, but they cannot purſue us into the other; ſo that 


m 2 the worſt the grave will be a ſanctuary to us, and death a ſafe retreat from all their 
rage and fury, | or 1 85 But 
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But the wrath of God is not confined by any of theſe limits. Once hath God n IX 
(faith David by an elegant Hebrew phraſe to expreſs the certainty of the thing) —_ 
hath God ſpoken, and twice I have heard this, that power belongs to God, Pal. Ixii. 11. F 
hath a mighty arm, and when he pleaſeth to ſtretch it out, none may ſtay it, nor ſay, 
to him, what doſt thou; he hath power enough to make good all his threatening 
whatever he ſays he is able to effect, and whatever he purpoſeth he can bring to þaj; 
for his counſel ſhall tand, and he will accompliſh all his pleaſure ; he need but ſpeak}, 
word, and it is done; for we can neither reſiſt his power, nor fly from it; if we fly v 
the utmoſt parts of the earth, his hand can reach us, for in his hand are all the cory, 
of the earth; if we take refuge in the grave (and we cannot do that without his lea 
thither his wrath can follow us; and there it will overtake us; for his power is jy, 
confined to this world, nor limited to our bodies; after he hath kilPd, he can deſtroy in 
body and ſoul in hell. ; 

And this is that «erath of God which is revealed from heaven, and which the Apo 
chiefly intends, vg. the miſery and puniſhment of another world, this God hy 
threaten'd finners withal; to expreſs which to us, as fully as words can do, he hey 
up in the next chapter ſo many weighty and terrible words, indignation and urn 
tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul of man that doth evil; in oppoſition to that gry 
and glorious reward of immortality and eternal life, which is promiſed to a patient a 
tinuance in well doing. 

So that the wrath of God which is here denounced againſt the impiety and unrigt. 
ouſneſs of men, comprehends all the evils and miſeries of this and the other world, id 
every ſinner is in danger of whilſt he continues impenitent; for as according to ther. 
nour of the Goſpel, godlineſs hath the promiſes of this life, and of that which is him, 
ſo impenitency in ſin expoſeth men to the evils of both worlds, to the judgment 
life that now is, and to the endleſs and intolerable torments of that which is 1 um. 
And what can be more dreadful than the diſpleaſure of an Almighty and Eternal Being! 
who can puniſh to the utmoſt, and 20 lives for ever, to execute his wrath and it. 
geance upon ſinners; ſo that well might the Apoſtle ſay, it is a fearful thing i fil 
into the hands of the living God. 

Conſider this all ye that forget God, that negle& him, and live in continual diſobed- 
ence to his holy and righteous laws; much. more thoſe who deſpiſe and affront hin, 
and live in a perpetual defiance of him. Will ye provoke the Lord to jealouſy? any 
ſtronger than he? Think of it ſeriouſly, and forget him if you can, deſpiſe him itju 
dare; conſider this, leſt he take you into conſideration, and rouze like a Lion out d 
ſleep, and tear you in pieces, and there be none to deliver. This is the firſt obſervaii, 
the infinite danger that a wicked and ſinful courſe doth expoſe men to, he url 
God, which doth not only fignify more than all the evils that we know, but chan al 
thoſe which the wildeſt fears and ſuſpicions of bur minds can imagine. 

Secondly, The next thing obſervable, is the clear and undoubted revelation which tit 
_ Golpel has made of this danger, the wrath of God is revealed, &c. By which ii! 
Apoſtle intimates to us, that this was but obſcurely known to the world before, at laat 
in compariſon of that clear diſcovery which the Goſpel hath now made of it; ſo that! 
may allude to that expreſſion in Fob, which he applies to death and the grave, ! } 
hell is naked before us, and deſtruttion hath no covering. 

Not but that mankind had always apprehenſions and jealouſies of the danger of: 
wicked life, and ſinners were always afraid of the vengeance of God purſuing their ei 
deeds, not only in this life, but after it too; and tho they had turn'd the punithmen 
of another world into ridiculous fables, yet the wiſer ſort of mankind could not get 
out of their minds, that there was ſomething real under them; and that Ixion's wh) 
which by a perpetual motion carried him about; and Si/yphus his ſtone, which he as 
perpetually rolling up the hill, and when he had got it near the top tumbled dow, an 
ſtill created him a new labour; and 7 artalus hiscontinual hunger and thirſt, aggrarate 
by a perpetual nearneſs of enjoyment, and a perpetual diſappointment; and Prometheus 
his being chained to a rock, with an eagle or vulture perpetually preying upon bis L. 
ver, which grew as faſt as it was gnawed; I ſay, even the wiſer among the heathens 
look'd upon theſe as fantaſtical repreſentations of ſomething that was real,viz.che griev0”? 
and endleſs puniſhment of ſinners, the not to be endured, and yet perpetually fene es 
torments of another world; for in the midſt of all the ignorance and degeneracy o. the Ve 


heathen world, mens conſciences did accuſe them when they did amiſs, and . a 
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cret fears and miſgivings of ſome mighty danger hanging over them from the diſplea- 
Ware of a ſuperior Being, and the apprehenſion of ſome great miſchiefs likely to follow 
Meir wicked actions, which ſome time or other would overtake them; which becauſe 
Hey did not always in this world, they dreaded them in the next. And this was the 
Pundation of all thoſe ſuperſtitions, whereby the ancient Pagans endeavoured ſo care- 
Sly to appeaſe their offended deities, and to avert the calamities which they feared 
ey would ſend down upon them. But all this while they had no certain aſſurance by 
Wy clear and expreſs revelation from God to that purpoſe, but only the jealouſies and 
Pſpicions of their own minds, naturally conſequent upon thoſe notions which men ge- 
Ferally had of God, but ſo obſcured and depraved by the luſts and vices of men Sl 
che groſs and falſe conceptions which they had of God, that they only ſerv'd to make 
em ſuperſtitious, but were not clear and ſtrong enough to make them wiſely and ſeri- 
pay religious. And to ſpeak the truth, the more knowing and inquiſitive part of the 
Þachen world had brought all theſe things into great doubt and uncertainty, by the 
wccty _ er of 3 about ar fo that it was no great wonder chat — 
tinciples had no greater effect upon the lives of men, when thei 9 
Fi p 8 2 p their apprehenſions of them 
But the Goſpel hath made a moſt clear and certain revelation of theſe things to man- 
Kind. It was written before upon mens hearts as the great ſanction of the law of na- 
re, but the impreſſions of this were in a great meaſure blurred and worn out, ſo that 
4 he great 3 and __— =» the minds and manners of men ; but now It 18 
rly diſcovered to us, /e wrath of God 1s revealed fr 
Wy well imply in it theſe three renbd % gears 
Vir, The clearneſs of the diſcovery ; the wrath of God is ſaid to be revealed 
WS ccondly, The extraordinary manner of it; it is faid to be revealed from heaven 
— — abe of it; ax — the reſult of ſubtle and doubtful reaſonings 
t having a divine teſtimony and confirmation gi l ich 1 
55 5 nr hows on given to it, which is the proper mean- 
Fiiſt, It imports the clearneſs of the diſcovery. The puni 
ther world is not ſo obſcure a matter as it was . 4 a hae e e 4 
he Goſpel, together with the particular circumſtances of it, namel 1 a ther ; por 
ther life after this, wherein men ſhall receive the juſt recompence of reward f 5 all th . 
ions done by them in this life; that there is a particular ti | eee 
particular time appointed, wherein God 
will call all the world to a ſolemn account, and thoſe who are in their gr ſhall 
owerſul voice be raiſed to life, and thoſe who ſhall then be found alive ſhall b - fy 
| ly changed; when our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the eternal and only begotten Son of 'Ge d. 
Mo once came in great humility to fave us, ſhall come again in Pn... and = l : , 
ended with his mighty Angels; and all nations ſhall be gathered before him ob all? oth 
d (hail be ſeparated into two companies, the r:ghteous and the wicked be fier's 
all hcaring, and fair tryal, ſhall be ſentenced according to their actions he 8 
Mal life and happineſs, the other to everlaſting miſery and torment OE oy 
80 that the Goſpel hath not only declared the thing to us, that chere ſhall be a f 
Igment ; but for our farther aſſurance and ſatisfaction in-chis matter, and 4 _ 
3 r make a IT got pe and ſtrike a great awe upon our winds God Far 
aſed to reveal it to us with a great man 
yery worthy of God, and apt to fill he minds 80 Dee e 8 
5 as . think of them. e 
For the circumſtances of this judgment revea f 
4 guns, 2 ſuch as the ig fa and . a ee de e 
| reſt it up withal, ſuch as are the fictions of the heathen Poets, and the wo 


zl, | ; 

Ngancies of Mahomet; whic 5 a 
0 “dot ſuch r mo they be terrible enough, yet they are withal ridicu- 
as oc the great day a? Pk e, the Majeſty of the great God, and the ſolem- 
2 © human 3 ch as do not in the laſt ſavour of the vanity and lightneſs 
Li 0 3 gd yrs d and equal, than that men ſhould be tried by a man like them- 
nens BY ne rank and condition, that had experience of the infirmities and 


mptations of 
2 "par — ? SO our Lord tells us, that the Father hath committed all 
wed Wl » becauſe be is the ſin of man, and therefore cannot be excepted 


he VNainſt, as not bei a 
| = y Vol. II ot being a fit and equal judge. And this St. Paul offers as a clear proof of 
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the equitable proceedings of that day; God (iays he) hath appointed a day, in jj, N 5 


will judge the world in righteouſneſs, by that man whom he hath ordained, 
And then what more congruous than that the Son of God, who had taken ſo much 
ains for the ſalvation of men, and came into the world for that purpoſe, and hag 2 
all imaginable means for the reformation of mankind; I ſay what more COngrucy 
than that this very perſon ſhould be honoured by God to fit in judgment upon the worl 


and to condemn thoſe, who after all the means that had been tried for their recoy, (i * 


would not repent and be ſaved. And what more proper, than that men, who ar. = 
be judged for things done in the body, ſhould be juuyed z the body, and conſequently thy 
the reſurrection of the dead ſhould precede tic yeneral judgment? 

And what more magnificent and {uitable to this glorious ſolemnity, than the awful 
circumſtances which the ſcripture mentions of the appearance of this great Judge; thy 
he ſhall deſcend from heaven in great majeſty and glory, attended with his mighty Ang 
and that. every eye ſLall ſee bim; that upon his appearance, the frame of nature ſpalh 
in agony, and the whole world in fame and confuſ on; that thoſe great and gloriois h 
dies of light ſhall be obſcured, and by degrees extinguiſh'd ; the ſun ſhall be dali 
and the moon turned into blcod, and all the powers of heaven ſhaken ; yea, the heaven; tin. 

ſelves ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe, and the elements diſſolve with fervent beat; i 
earth alſo, and all the works that are therein ſhall be burnt up. I appeal to any man, yz 
ther this be not a repreſentation of things very proper and ſuitable to that gre: iy 
wherein he who made the world ſhall come to judge it? and whether the wit of my 
ever deviſed any thing ſo awful, and ſo agreeable to the majeſty of God, and the (ileny 
judgment of the whole world? The deſcription which Virgil makes of the judenen 
of another world, of the Eliſian fields, and the infernal regions, how infinitely do thy 
fall ſhort of the majeſty of the holy Scripture, and the deſcription there made of l 
ven and hell, and of the great and terrible day of the Lord! fo that in compariſon thy 
are childiſh and trifling; and yet perhaps he had the moſt regular and moſt goreni 
imagination of any man that ever lived, and obſerved the greateſt decorum in his c 
racters and deſcriptions. But who can declare he great things of God, but be u 
God ſhall reveal them! 


Secondly, This expreſſion of the wrath of God being revealed from heaven, doth m e 


only imply the clear diſcovery of the thing, but likewiſe ſomething extraordinat ini 
manner of the diſcovery. It is not only a natural impreſſion upon the minds of me 
that God will ſeverely puniſh ſinners; but he hath taken care that mankind ſhouldte 
inſtructed in this matter in a very particular and extraordinary manner. He hath ut 
left it to the reaſon of men to collect it from the conſideration of his attributes aud pet 
fections, his holineſs and juſtice, and from the conſideration of the promiſcuous am 
niſtration of his providence towards good and bad men in this world; but he hathbea 
leaſed to ſend an extraordinary perſon from heaven, on purpoſe to declare this tl! 
plainly to the world: the wrath of Ged is revealed from heaven; that is, God {lt 6 
own Son from heaven, on purpoſe to declare his wrath againſt all obſtinate and imp 
tent ſinners, that he might effectually awaken the drowſy world to repentance; heli 
ſent an extraordinary Ambaſſador into the world, to give warning to all thoſe who? 
tinue in their ſins, of the judgment of the great day, and to ſummon them before 
dreadful tribunal. So the Apoſtle tells the Athenians, Acts xvii. 30, 31. Now be d, 
mandeth all men every where to repent ; becauſe he hath appointed a day in which le 
judge the world in righteouſneſs, by that man whom he hath ordained, whereof he hath gs 
aſſurance unto all men, in that he hath raiſed him from the dead. | 

Thirdly, This expreflion implies likewiſe the certainty of this diſcovery. I i 
wrath of God had only been declared in the diſcourſes of wiſe men, tho' grounded wn 
on very probable reaſon, yet it might have been brought into doubt by the conti wy 
ſonings of ſubtle and Peng men : But to put the matter out ot all queſtion, bs 


quick and dead. WW 
Thus you ſee in what reſpect the wrath of God is ſaid to be revealed from heaven, U 


7 | . et”, 17 
chat the Goſpel hath made a more clear, and particular, and certain diſcovery of 0 
judgment of the great day, than ever was made to the world before. I procec 151 ' 


bim w] 
became 
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Ments « 
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have a divine teſtimony for it, and God hath confirmed it from heaven, by ſigns, ® as 


wonders, and miracles, eſpecially by the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt from the dead * k 
by this he hath given aſſurance unto all men, that it is he who is ordained of God to judge's fo 
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EZ 74;rd obſervation, which I ſhall ſpeak but briefly to; namely, that every wicked and 
vicious practice doth expoſe men to this dreadful danger. The Apoſtle inſtanceth in 
the two chief heads to which the ſins of men may be reduced, 7mprety towards God, 
and unrighteouſneſs towards men; and therefore he is to be underſtood to denounce the 
Kath of God againſt every particular kind of lin, comprehended under theſe general 
heads; ſo that no man that allows himſelf in any impiety and wickedneſs of life can hope 
Ro eſcape the wrath of God. Therefore it concerns us to be entirely religious, and 70 
Love reſpect to all God's commandments and to take heed that we do not allow ourſelves 
In the practice of any kind of ſin whatſoever, becauſe the living in any one known fin 
& enough to expoſe us to the dreadful wrath of God. Though a man be juſt and righ- 
deous in his dealings with men, yet if he neglect the worſhip and ſervice of God, this 
Fill certainly bring him under condemnation : and on the other hand, though a man 
ay ſerve God never ſo diligently and devoutly, yet if he be defective in righteouſneſs 
toward men, if he deal falſly and fraudulently with his neighbour, he ſhall not eſcape 
he wrath of God; tho' a man pretend to never ſo much piety and devotion, yet if ho 
he unrighteous, he ſhall not inherit the kingdom of Gd; if any man over-reach and de- 
aud his brother in any matter, the Lord is the avenger of ſuch, ſaith St. Paul, 1 Theſſ. 
6. | 
so that here is a very powerful argument to take men off from all fin, and to engage 
em to a conſtant and careful diſcharge of their whole duty roward God and men, 
nd to reform whatever is amiſs either in the frame and temper of their minds, or 
the actions and courſe of their lives; becauſe any kind of wickedneſs, any one ſort 
vicious courſe, lays men open to the vengeance of God, and the puniſhments of 
other world; the wrath of God is revealed from heaven againſt all ungodlineſs, and un- 
wo hteouſneſs of men; there is no exception in the caſe, we mult forſake all fin, ſubdue 
wery luſt, be holy in all manner of converſation, otherwiſe we can have no reaſonable 
bpcs of eſcaping the wrath of God, and the damnarion of hell. But to proceed to 


Fourth obſervation; namely, that it is a very great aggravation of fin, for men to of- 
end againſt the light of their own minds. The Apoſtle here aggravates the wickedneſs 
che heathen world, that they did not live up to that knowledge which they had of 
god, but contradicted it in their lives, Holding the truth of God in unrighteouſneſs. And 
Bat he ſpeaks here of the heathen, is plain from his following diſcourſe, and the cha- 
Fer he gives of thoſe perſons of whom he was ſpeaking, who hold the truth of God 
W wunrighteouſneſs ; becauſe that which may be known of God is manifeſt in them, for God 
Wh ſhewn it unto them; and this he proves, becauſe thoſe who were deſtitute of divine 
gvclation, were not without all knowledge of God, being led by the ſight of this viſi- 


N world, to che knowledge of an inviſible Being and Power that was the author of it, 
u . xx. 21. For the inviſible things of him from the creation of the world are clearly ſeen, 
ber ng underſtecd by the things which are made, even bis eternal Power and Godhead, ſo 
a Wa they are «without excuſe ; becauſe that when they knew God, they glorified him not 


0 4 God. ( Haec eſi ſumma delicti, nolle agnoſcere, quem gnorare non poſſis, ſaith Tertul- 
eb eto the heathen ; © This is the height of thy fault, not to acknowledge him, whom 
a # thou canſt not but know, not to own him, of whom thou canſt not be ignorant if 
„ chou wouldſt;) neither were thankful; they did not pay thoſe acknowledgments to 
bern him which of right were due to the Author of their Being, and of all good things; but 
ame dain in thetr imaginations; tugT*egmexv e Tots Rar yo ugis autar, they were fool d 

I lei wen reaſonings. This he ſpeaks of the Philoſophers who in thoſe great argu- 
Wents of the Being and Providence of God, the immortality of the ſoul, and the rewards 

F anther world, had loſt the truth by too much ſubtilty about ir, and had diſputed 
iemſclves into doubt and uncertainty about thoſe things which were naturally known; 
n altercando veritas amittitur ; “ Truth is many times loſt by too much con- 
ad u tention and diſpute about it, and by too eager a purſuit of it, men many times out- 
by it, and leave it behind; ver. 22. and profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, they became 
E Men never play the fools more, than by endeavouring to be over- ſubtle and wiſe; 
wen, U 5 1 a Foe ow glory of the incorruptible God, into an image made like to cor- 

f dan, an '» RB 

ee ap bo es and to four-footed beaſts, and creeping things; here he ſpeaks 

Third "rt of lewdneſs and impurity, ver. 24. wherefore God alſo gave them up unto unclean- 
* : 9 the lifts of their own hearts; and again, ver. 26. for this cauſe God gave 
1 8 2 2 2 | a them 


— 
— 


idolatry, whereby they provoked God to give them up to all 
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{ 
them up to vile affettions; and then he enumerates the abominable luſts and vices e 3 
were guilty of, notwithſtanding their natural acknowledgment of the divine Jut, ( 
ver. 32. who knowing the judgment of God, that they which commit ſuch things are u ] 
thy of death, not only do the ſame, but have pleaſure in them that do them. By all v,, 7 


it appears that he ſpeaks of the Heathen, who offended againſt the natural light q 
their own minds, and therefore were without excuſe. Quam fibi vemam ſperare en 
impietatis ſug, Ron non agnoſcunt cultum ejus, quem prorsus ignorart ab hominibus fam — 
eff? ſaith Laclantius, How can they hope for {rg of their impiety, y, | + © 
« deny to worſhip that God, of whom it is not poſſible mankind ſhould be yy, - 
ignorant? 
So that this is To hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs, injur iouſly to ſuppreſs it, and to hn M + 
the power and efficacy of it upon our minds and actions; for ſo the word 6 A 
ſometimes ſignifies, as well as t hold faſt; and this every man does, who acts con We 
to what he believes and knows; he offers violence to the light of his own mind, a 
does injury to the truth, and keeps that a priſoner, which would ſer him free; 5 
know the truth (ſays our Lord) and the truth ſhall make you free. | ; 
And this is one of the higheſt aggravations of the fins of men, to offend againſt kn. ; 
ledge, and that light which God hath ſer up in every man's mind. If men wat 
and ſtumble in the dark, it is not to be wonder'd at; many times it is unavoidable, 
no care can prevent it: but in the light it is expected men ſhould look before then, w 
diſcern their way. That natural light which the Heathen had, tho' it was but comp 
ratively- dim and imperfe&, yet the Apoſtle takes notice of it as a great aggraratmd 
their idolatrous and abominable practices. Thoſe natural notions which all men he 
God, if they had in any meaſure attended to them, and govern'd theniſelves Hen 
might have been ſufficient to have preſerved them from diſhonouring the Dey, H 
worſhipping creatures inſtead of God; the common light of nature was enough tur WE 
diſcovered to them the evil of thoſe lewd and unnatural practices, which many ofthe 
were guilty of; but they detained and ſuppreſs'd the truth moſt znjurioufly, and would m 
ſuffer it to have its natural and proper influence upon them; and this is that which kt 
them without excuſe, that from the light of nature they had knowledge enough to tur 
done better, and to have preſerved them from thoſe great crimes which were ſo cn 
mon among them. 
And if this was ſo great an aggravation of the impiety and wickedneſs of the ber 
and left them without excuſe, what apology can be made for the impiery and unri 
teouſneſs of Chriſtians who have ſo ſtrong and clear a light to diſcover to them their dl 
ty, and the danger of neglecting it, to whom the wrath of God is plainly reveiti/ri 
heaven, againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men? The truths of the Cape 
ſo very clear and powerful, and ſuch an improvement of natural light, that men nd 
uſe great force and violence to ſuppreſs them, and to hinder the efficacy of them! 
their lives. And this is a certain rule, by how much the greater our knowledge, U. 
much the leſs is our excuſe, and ſo much the greater puniſhment is due to our faults? 
our Lord hath told us, Luke xii. 47. That ſervant which knew his Lord's will, and 
fared not himſelf, neither did according to his will, ſhall be beaten with mam f 
And John ix. 41. If ye were blind (ſays our Saviour to the Fews) ye ſhould hav 1 © 
So much ignorance as there is of our duty, ſo much abatement of the wilfulneſs du 
faults; but zf wwe fin wilfully, after we have received the knowledge of the truth, ther "SY 
mains no more ſacrifice for ſin, but a fearful expectation of judgment and fiery indy" 
ſays the Apoſtle to the Hebrews, Chap. x. 26, 27. If we in wilfully after we Lov "a 
ceived the knowledge of the truth; implying that men cannot pretend ignora"® © 
their faults, after ſo clear a revelation of the will of God, as is made to mank 
the Goſpel. - 
And upon this conſideration it is, that our Saviour doth ſo aggravate the impenite 
and unbelief of the Jeus, becauſe it was in oppoſition to all the advantages of kno 
ledge, which can be imagined to be afforded to mankind, Jobn xv. 22, 23, 24. Uh 
had not come and ſpoken unto them, they had not had ſim ; that is, in compariſon ' els 
had been much more excuſable ; but now they have no cloak for their fit. i” 
hateth me, hateth my Father alſo. If 1 had not done among them the works which : 
other man did, they had not had fin; but now have they both ſeen, and hated bold, 
and my Father, How is that? Our Saviour means, that they had now ſinned again 


the advantages of knowing che will of God, that mankind could poſſibly have Bo 
T | 


— 2 — 
— © 


** 
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BB \ofing natural light, which was the diſpenſation of the Father ; and the cleareſt reve- 
þ Jation of God's will, in the „ na of the Goſpel by his Son; now have they both 
ben and hated both me and my Father. 


The tuo remaining obſervations I ſhall reſerve to another opportunity. 
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b The Danger of all known Sin, both from the Light 
: of Nature and Revelation. 


E R OM. 1. 18, 19. 
Fer the wrath of Gad is revealed from heaven againſt all a and 


unri ghteoigſneſs of men, who hold the truth in unrighteou neſs ; becauſe 
hat which may be known of God is manifeſt in them, for God hath 
xi ſhewed it unto them. 


now proceed to the other two that remain. 
l The Fifth obſervation was, That the natural knowledge which men have of 
God, if they live contrary to it, is a ſufficient evidence of their holding the truth of God 
in unrighteouſneſs. For the reaſon why the Apoſtle chargeth them with this, is, Becauſe 
© that which may be known of God is manifeſt, in that God hath ſhewed it unto them. 
© There is a natural knowledge of God, and of the duty we owe to him, which the 
L Apoſtle calls 2 yvway 74 Os, that of God which is obvious to be known by the light of 
nature, and is as much as is abſolutely neceſſary for us to know. There is ſomething 
of God that is incomprehenſible, and beyond the reach of our underſtandings; but 
his Being and eſſential Perfections may be known, which he calls his eternal Power and 
== Godbead ; theſe he tells us are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things which are made; 
"3X that is, the creation of the world is a plain demonſtration to men, of the Being and 
| Power of God; and if ſo, then God 1s naturally known to men; the contrary whereof 
© Socinus poſitively maintains, tho' therein he be forſaken by moſt of his followers; an 
opinion, in my judgment, very unworthy of one, who, not without reaſon, was eſteem- 
ed ſo great a maſter of reaſon; and (tho' I believe he did not ſee it) undermining the 
ſtrongeſt and ſureſt foundation of all religion, which, when the natural notions of God 
axe once taken away, will certainly want its beſt ſupport. Beſides that by denying any 
natural knowledge of God, and his eſſential perfections, he freely gives away one of the 
moſt plauſible grounds of oppoſing the doctrine of the Trinity. Bur becauſe this is a 
matter of great conſequence, and he was a great man, and is not to be confuted by 
contempt, but by better reaſon, if it can be found; I will conſider his reaſons for this 
opinion, and return a particular anſwer to them. 
= Figl, He ſays that if the knowledge of God were natural, it would not be of faith; 
but the Apoſtle ſays, that we muſt believe that he is. The force of which argument, if 
ic have any, lies in this, that the object of faith is divine revelation, and therefore we 
cannot be {aid to believe what we naturally know, The ſchoolmen indeed ſay ſo; but 
the ſcripture uſeth the word Faith more largely, for a real perſuaſion of any thing, whe- 
ther grounded upon ſenſe, or reaſon, or divine revelation. And our Saviour's ſpeech to 
Thomas, Becauſe thou haſt ſeen, thou haſt believed, does ſufficiently intimate, that a man 
ay believe what he ſees; and if ſo, what ſhould hinder, but that a man may be ſaid to 
eleve what he naturally knows ; that is, be really perſuaded that there is a God from 
natural light? | Secondly, 


5 I Have handled four of the obſervations which I rais'd from theſe words; and ſhall 
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= Secondly, His next argument 1s, becauſe the ſame Apoſtle concludes Enoch to han 4 

believed God, becauſe he pleaſed God, and without faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe hin. n. 


From whence he ſays it is certain that men may be without this belief, which if ix 7 2 
natural they cannot. Indeed if the Apoſtle had ſaid, that whoever believes a Gol ol 
mult of neceſſity obey and pleaſe him, then the inference had been good, that all ny > <* 


do not naturally believe a God, becauſe it is certain they do not pleaſe him: but jj 
not good the other way, no more than if a man ſhould argue thus, that becauſe wh, 
ever acts reaſonably, muſt be endowed with reaſon, therefore men are not natury| 
endowed with reaſon. For as men may naturally be endowed with reaſon, and yet nx 
always make uſe of it; ſo men may naturally know and believe a God, and yet ng 1, 
careful- to pleaſe him. FA 4 | 3 

His ird argument is, that the Scripture ſays that there are ſome that do not belies 
a God, for which he cites that of David, The fool hath ſaid in his heart there is un Cu 
which certainly proves, that bad men live ſo, as if they believed there were no Gy, 
nay, it may farther import, that they endeavour as much as they can, to ſtifle and ti 
tinguiſh the belief of a God in their minds, and would gladly perſuade themſelves they 
is no God, becauſe it is convenient for them there ſhould be none; and whether Dan 
meant ſo or not, it is very probable that ſome may arrive to that height of impiety a 
for a time at leaſt, and in ſome moods, to diſbelieve a God, and to be very confidex 
of the arguments on that fide. Bat what then? Is the knowledge and belief of ay 
therefore not natural to mankind ? Nature itſelf, as conſtant and uniform as it is, 4 
mits of ſome irregularities and exceptions, in effects that are merely natural, nu 
more ih thoſe which have ſomething in them that is voluntary, and depends upon th; 
good or bad uſe of our reaſon and underſtanding ; and there is no arguing from wiz 
monſtrous, againſt what is natural, It is natural for men to have five fingers up, 
hand, and yet ſome are born otherwiſe: but in voluntary agents, that which is nau 
may be perverted, and in a great meaſure extinguiſh'd in ſome particular inſtances; i 
that there is no force at all in this objection. 

His fourth and laſt argument is, that there have not only been particular perſons but 
whole nations who have had no ſenſe, nor ſo much as ſuſpicion of a Deity. This] 
confeſs were of great force, if it were true; and for the proof of this, he produce 
the inſtance of Braſil in America. But I utterly deny the matter of fact and hiſtor, 
and challenge any man to bring good teſtimony, not only of any nation, but of any d 
in the world, that ever were profeſſed Atheiſts. 

I know this was affirmed of tome part of Braſil, by ſome of the firſt diſcoverers nv 
et at the ſame time owned, that theſe very people did moſt expreſly believe the n 
mortality of the ſoul, and the rewards and puniſhments of another life; opinion 
which no man can well reconcile with the denial and diſbelief of a Deity. But to pu 
an end to this argument, later and more perfect diſcoveries have found this not to be ti 
and do aſſure us upon better acquaintance with thoſe barbarous people, that they it 
deeply poſſeſs d with the belief of one ſupreme God, who made and governs the world. 

Having thus given a particular anſwer to Socinus his arguments againſt the nat 
knowledge of a God, I will now briefly offer ſome arguments for it. And to pi 
that the knowledge and belief of a God is natural to mankind, my | 

Firſt argument ſhall be from the univerſal conſent, in this matter, of all nations in ul 
ages. And this is an argument of great force, there being no better way to prove a 
'thing to be natural to any kind of being, than if it be generally found in the whole 
kind. Omnum conſenſus nature vox eft, © the conſent of all is the voice of nature, ſai 
« Tully.” And indeed by what other argument can we prove that reaſon, and ſpeech,” 
an inclination to ſociety are natural to men; but that theſe belong to the whole kind 

Secondly, Unleſs the knowledge of God and his eſſential per fections be natural, 100 
not ſee what ſufficient and certain foundation there can be of revealed religion. Hd 
unleſs we naturally know God to be a Being of all perfection, and conſequently * : 
whatever he ſays is true, I cannot ſee what divine revelation can ſignify. For God se. 
vealing or declaring ſuch a thing to us, is no neceſſary argument that it is ſo, unleſs al. f 
tecedently to this revelation we be poſſeſs d firmly with this principle, that whatever > 
ſays is true. And whatever is known antecedently to revelation, muſt be known by r 
ral light, and by reaſonings and deductions from natural principles. I might farther? 
to this argument, that the only ſtandard and meaſure to judge of divine revelations * 
to diſtinguiſh between what are true, and what are counterfeit, are the natural r 
which men have of God, and of his eſſential perfections. bird 
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| Thirdly, If the notion of a God be not natural, I do not ſee how men can have an 
hdatural notion of the difference of moral good and evil, juſt and unjuſt. For if I do 
not naturally know there is a God, how can I naturally know that there is any law 

5 obliging to the one, and forbidding the other ? All law and obligation to obedience, ne- 

ceſſarily ſuppoling the authority of a ſuperior Being. But the Apoſtle expreſsly aſſerts, 
chat /e Gentiles who were deſtitute of a revealed law, were à law unto themſelves; but 

there cannot be a natural law obliging mankind, unleſs God be naturally known to them. 

And this Sccinus himſelf in his diſcourſe upon this very argument is forced to acknow- 

© ledge. © In all men (ſays he) there is naturally a difference of juſt and unjuſt, or at 

4 leaſt there is planted in all men an acknowledgment that juſt ought to be preferr'd 
© « before unjuſt, and that which is honeſt, before the contrary; and this is nothing elſe 
but the word of God within a man, which whoſoever obeys, in ſo doing obeys God, 
Z« hy otherwiſe he neither know nor think there is a God; and there is no doubt but he 
e that thus obeys God, is accepted of him.” 80 that .here is an acknowledgment of 
a natural obligation to a law, without any natural knowledge of a ſuperior authority; 
Ewhich I think cannot be; and which is worſe, that a man may obey God acceptably, 
without knowing and believing there is a God; which directly thwarts the ground of 
this firſt argument, from thoſe words of the Apoſtle, 10:7hout faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe 
God; for he that cometh to God, that is, he that will be religious and pleaſe God, muſt believe 
lat he is: ſo hard is it for any man to contradict nature, without contradicting himſelf. 
* PFourthly, My laſt argument I ground upon the words of the Apoſtle in my text, 
lat which may be known of God, is manifeſted in them; for God hath ſhewed it unto 
hem. Is manifeſt in them, es dug among them. God hath ſufficiently manifeſted it 
to mankind. And which way hath God done this? by revelation? or by the natural 
light of reaſon? He tells us at the 2oth verſe, For the inviſible things of him from the 
greation of the world are clearly ſeen, that is, God, who in himſelf is invilible, ever ſince 
he hath created the world, hath given a viſible demonſtration of himſelf, that is, of 
his eternal power and Godbead, being underſtood by the things which are made. The plain 
Fnſe of the whole is, that this wiſe and wonderful frame of the world, which cannot 
Feaſonably be aſcribed to any other cauſe but God, is a ſenſible demonſtration to all 
ankind, of an eternal and powerful Being that was the author and framer of it. The 
only queſtion now is, whether this text ſpeaks of the knowledge of God by particu- 
Ar revelation, or by natural light and reaſon, from the contemplarion of the works of 
Pod? Scciuus having no other way to avoid the force of this text, will needs under- 
and it of the knowledge of God by the revelation of the Goſpel. His words are 
Eheſc: © The Apoſtle therefore ſays in this place, that the eternal Godhead of God, 
that is, that which God would always have us to do (for the Godhead is ſometimes 
taken in this ſenſe) and his eternal power, that is, his promiſe which never fails, (in 
which ſenſe he ſaid a little before that the Goſpel is the power of God) theſe, I ſay, 
& were never {cen by men, that is, were never known to them fince the creation of 
the world, are known by his works, that is, by the wonderful operation of God, 
and divine men, eſpecially of Chriſt and his Apoſtles.” Theſe are his very words, 
and now I refer it to any indifferent judgment, whether this be not a very forced and 
conſtrained interpretation of this text; and whether that which I have before given, be 

not infinitely more free and natural, and every way more agreeable to the obvious ſenſe 
of the words, and the ſcope of the Apoſtle's argument. For he plainly ſpeaks of the 
beathen, and proves them to be inexcuſable, becauſe they held the truth in unrighteouſneſs, 
nd having a natural knowledge of God, from the contemplation of his works, and 
che things which are made, they did not glorify him as God. And therefore I ſhall not trou- 
ple myſelf to give any other anſwer to it; for by the abſurd violence of it in every 
Part, it confutes itſelf more effectually than any diſcourſe about it can do. 
* | I have been the larger upon this, becauſe it is a matter of ſo great conſequence, and 
Fes at the bottom of all religion. For the natural knowledge which men have of God, 
© d when all is done, the ſureſt and faſteſt hold that religion hath on human nature. Be- 
es, how ſhould God judge that part of the world who are wholly deſtitute of divine 
1 3 if they had no natural knowledge of him, and conſequently could not be 
cr che direction and government of any law? For where there is no law, there is no 
1 e elo; and where men are guilty of the breach of no law, they cannot be judg- 
Ne condemned for it; for the judgment of God is according to truth. 
nd now this being eſtabliſh'd; that men have a natural knowledge of God; if they 
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contradict it by their life and practice, they are guilty of retaining the truth of Gy 5 
unrighteouſneſs. For by this argument the Apoſtle proves the heathen to be guilty g 
holding the truth in unrighteouſneſs, becauſe notwithſtanding the natural knowledge wid 
they had of God by the things which are made, they lived in the practice of groſs igg, 
try, and the moſt abominable ſins and vices. 

And this concerns us much more, who have the glorious light of the Goſpel add 
to the light of nature. For if they who offended againſt the light of nature, we, 
liable to the judgment of God, of how much ſorer puniſhment ſhall we be though 
worthy, if we neglect thoſe infinite advantages which the revelation of the Golpe 
hath ſuperadded to natural light? He hath now ſet our duty in the cleareſt and ſtrong 


light that ever was afforded to mankind, fo that if we will not now believe and repen, 
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there is no remedy for us, but we muſt die in our fins; if we fin wilfully, after ſo nud 
knowledge of the truth, there remains no more ſacrifice for fin; but a fearful looking fire 
judgment, and fiery indignation to conſume ils. 

The ſum of what hath been ſaid on this argument is briefly this ; that men hay; 
natural knowledge of God, and of thoſe great duties which reſult from the knowlet 
of him; ſo that whatever men ſay and pretend, as to the main things of religion, f 
worſhip of God, and juſtice and righteouſneſs towards men, letting aſide divine revelain, 
we are all naturally convinc'd of our duty, and of what we ought to do, and thi 
who live in a bad courſe, need only be put in mind of what they naturally hum, 
better than any body elſe can tell them, that they are in a bad courſe : ſo that [ny 
appeal to all wicked men, from themſelves, raſh, and heated, and intoxicated yith 
pleaſure and vanity, tranſported and hurried away by luſt and paſſion; to i 
ſerious and compoſed, and in a cool and conſiderate temper. And can any ſober na 


forbear to follow the convictions of his own mind, and to reſolve to do what hee 
wardly conſents to as beſt? Let us but be true to ourſelves, and obey the didas d Br: 
our own minds, and give leave to our own conſcience to counſel us, and tell us ya rt 14 


we ought to do, and we ſhall be @ lau to ourſelves. I proceed to the 
Sixth and laſt obſervation, namely, that the clear revelation of the wrath of («du 


the Goſpel, againſt the impiety and unrighteouſneſs of men, is one principal tig 8” 7 
which renders it ſo very powerful and likely a means for the ſalvation of mankind. In Wa Pi/c 
the Apoſtle inſtanceth in 7w00 things, which give the Goſpel ſo great an advantage v 
this purpoſe, the mercy of God to penitent ſinners, and his /ever:7y toward the ine Pie 
nitent; both which are ſo fully and clearly revealed in the Goſpel. The Gojjel i RE. © 
power of” God to ſalvation, to every one that believeth, becauſe therein the rightemji" i * 
God is revealed; that is, his great grace and mercy in the juſtification and pad 175 
ſinners by Jeſus Chriſt, which I have already ſhewn to be meant by zhe riglim⁊,js Wl © 
God, by comparing this with the explication which is given of the rightecrjnejs f 0 4 f 
Chap. iii. ver. 22. IM =. 
The other reaſon which he gives of the Goſpel's being the power of God to ſakiiih 5 
is the plain declaration of the ſeverity of God toward impenitent ſinners, becauſe thi 4 7 
in alſo the wrath of God is revealed frem heaven, againſt all ungodlineſi and unrighteui = 
of men. The force of which argument will appear, it we conſider theſe following particu” Þ "mx 
Firſt, That the declarations of the Goſpel in this matter are ſo plain and expith Þ , „ 
Secondly, That they are very dreadful and terrible, | x 
"70 3 That there is no ſatety or hope of impunity for men that go on and con HDi 
in their fins. | W 1 
Fourthly, That this argument will take hold of the moſt deſperate and profligate BY 7 


ners, and ſtill retain its force upon the minds of men, when all other confident" WR / 
fail, and are of little or no efficacy, And, be He 

Fifthly, That no religion in the world can urge this argument with that force ul Wlarcs 
advantage that Chriſtianity does. | . F: 

Firſt, That the declarations of the Goſpel in this matter are moſt plain and exp WY ma 
and that not only againſt fin and wickedneſs in general, but againſt particular fs ich 
vices; ſo that no man that lives in any evil and vicious courſe, can be ignorant e 
danger. Our Lord hath told us in general, what ſhall be the doom of the workes Ne; a 
iniquity, yea, tho' they may have owned him, and made profeſſion of his uy 2 fir 
Matt. vii. 2 1. Net every one that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the E/ 
Vo 


of heaven, but he that doth the will of my Father which is in heaven, Many will Ja) 1 
to me in that day, Lord, Lord, &c. then will I profeſs unto them, I never knew a” 
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er, from me ge that work iniguity. Ok 5 49, 50. So ſhall it be - the end 7 _ 
„or, the Angels ſhall come forth, and ſever the wicked from among the juſt, a ſhall 
T OT into the furnace of fire there Shall be alling and gnaſhing of teeth. at. XXV, 
13 UG The wicked ſhall go away into everlaſting puniſhment, but the righteous into life eter- 
, John v. 28, 29. The hour is coming, in which all that are in the graves ſhall bear 
„dolce, and ſhall come forth; they that have done good, wnto the reſurrettion of life, and 
e that have done evil, unto the reſurrection of damnation. Rom. ii. 6. St. Paul tells 
Is that there is a day of wrath, and of the revelation of the righteous judgment of God, 
Io cl render to every man according to his deeds ; to them who obey not the truth, but 
Wy 127 ighteoufneſs, indignation and crab, tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul of 
on that doth evil, 2 Theſſ. i. 7, 8, 9. that the Lord Teſus ſhall be revealed from heaven, 
; E. his mighty Angels in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that RnoW not God, and 
. obey not the Goſpel of our Lord Feſus Chrift ; <>ho ſhall be puniſh'd with everlaſting 
rudlion from the preſence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 2 Nothing 
tan be more plain and expreſs than theſe general declarations of the wrath of God 
aint liners; that there is a day of judgment appointed, and a judge conſtituted to 
Hake cognizance of the actions of men, to pals a ſevere ſentence, and to inflict a terri- 
f ple puniſhment upon the workers of iniquity. . | 
More particularly our Lord and his Apoſtles have denounced the wrath of God 
:W_e4init particular fins and vices. In ſeveral places of the New Teſtament, there are 
Etalogues given of particular fins, the practice whereof will certainly ſhut men out 
bf the kingdom of heaven, and expoſe them to the wrath and vengeance of God, 
(,. vi. 9, 10. Know ye not that the unrighteous ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God? 
We 1197 deceived, neither forncators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abu- 
4 rs off themſelves with mankind, nor thicves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 
\ ES cxt07tioners, ſhall inherit the kingdom of God. So likewiſe, Gal. v. 19, 20, 21. The 
„ie, the feſt are manifeſt, which are theſe, adultery, fornication, witchcraft, hatred, 
ande, emulations, wrath, ſtrife, ſeditions, herefies, envyings, murthers, drunkenneſs, re- 
lings, and ſuch like : of the which =I tell you before, as I have alſo told you in times paſt, 
Wa! they that do ſuch things ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God. Col. iii. 5, 6. Mortify 
ire your members upon earth, fornication, uncleanneſs, inordinate affettion, evil con- 
W///cence, and covetouſneſs, which is idolatry, for which things ſake the wrath of God 
% en the children of diſobedience. Rev. xxi. 8. The fearful and unbelieving, (that is, 
f doſe who rejected the Chriſtian religion, notwithitanding the clear evidence that was 
„fer'd for it, and thoſe who out of fear ſhould apoſtatize from it) The fearful and un- 
eving, and the abominable, (that is, thoſe who were guilty of unnatural luſts, not 
to be named) and murderers, and whoremongers, and ſorcerers, and idolaters, and 
W/ //275 (that is, all ſorts of falſe and deceitful and perfidious perſons) ſhall have their 
be lake which burns with fire and brimſtone, which is the ſecond death. 
And not only theſe groſs and notorious fins, which are ſuch plain violations of the 
ww and light of nature; but thoſe wherein mankind have been apt to take more liber- 
as it they were not ſufficiently convinced of the evil of them; as the re ing of 
wr! wuthority, which the Apoſtle tells us, they that are guilty of, Wall receive to them- 
es damnation, Rom. xiii. 2. Prophane ſwearing in common converſation, which St. 
J 4/5 tells us brings men under the danger of damnation, ch. v. 12. Abcyve all things, 
* brethren, fivear not, left ye fall under condemnation. Nay, our Saviour hath told us 
Nainly, chat not only for wicked actions, but for every evil and /inful word, men are ob- 
$ox1ous to the judgment of God. So our Lord aſſures us, Mat. xii. 36, 37. 1 ſay un- 
e- ou, that every idle word that men Dall Jbeak, they ſhall grve an account thereof in the 
10 12 of judgment. For by thy words thou ſhalt be juſtified, and by thy words thou ſhalt be 
| bndemned. He had ſpoken before of that great and unpardonable ſin of blaſpheming 
WS 4 Hely Ghoſt; and becauſe this might be thought great ſeverity for evil words, he de- 
arcs the reaſon more fully, becauſe words ſhew the mind and temper of the man, ver. 
pre i For out of the abundance of the heart the mouth ſheaketh. * The character of the 
15 008 Tap a 554 by his words, ſaith Menander. Profert enim mores Plerumque ratio 
b : SI 161) & anim! ſecreta aetegit ; © A man s ſpeech diſcovers his manners, and 
end. de {<crets of his heart; wt vivit etiam guemque dicere, Men commonly ſpeak as they 
amd therefore our Saviour adds, A good man out of the good treaſure of his Heart, bring- 


mw , 2 good things; and an evil man out of the evil treaſure of his heart bringeth forth 
* 75 'ngs : out I. ſay untg you, that every idle word, mv Sic der, by which I do 
1 4 oL, II. A a a | 1 
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not think our Saviour means, that men ſhall be called to a ſolemn account at the day of 
judgment, for Sony trifling, and impatient, and unprofitable word, but every wicked ai 
ſinful word of any kind: as if he had ſaid, Do you think this ſevere, to make words an 
unpardonable fault? I ſay unto you, that men ſhall not only be condemned for ty; 
malicious and blaſphemous ſpeeches againſt the Holy Ghoſt; but they ſhall likewiſe gie 
a ſtrict account for all other wicked and ſinful ſpeeches in any kind, tho' much inferior i 
this. And this is not only moſt agreeable to the ſcope of our Saviour, but is confirmed 
by ſome Greek copies, in which it is Tray prug. , every wicked word Which my 
ſhall ſpeak, they ſhall be accountable for it at the day of judgment. Burt this by the bye, 

Our Saviour likewiſe tells us, that men ſhall not only be proceeded againſt for fins 
commiſſion, but for the bare omiſion and neglect of their duty, eſpecially in works of me 
cy and charity; for not feeding the hungry, and the like, as we ſee, Mat. xxv. and thy 
for the omiſſion of theſe, he will paſs that terrible ſentence, Depart ye curſed, &c. 9 
that it nearly concerns us to be careful of our whole life, of all our words and actio 
fince the Goſpel hath ſo pay and expreſsly declared, that for all theſe things Gad «;| 
bring us into judgment. And if the threatenings of the Goſpel be true, hat many 
of perſons ought we to be, in all holy converſation and godlineſs ? 

Secondly, As the threatenings of the Goſpel are very plain and expreſs, fo are t 
likewiſe very dreadful and terrible. I want words to expreſs the leaſt part of the teny 
of them; and yet the expreſſions of Scripture concerning the miſery and puniſhment a 
finners in another world, are ſuch as may juſtly raiſe amazemeat and horror in thoj 
that hear them. Sometimes it is expreſs'd by 2 departing from God, and a perpetual hy 
niſhment from his preſence, who is the foundation of all comfort, and joy, and hapyj 
neſs; ſometimes by the loſs of our ſouls, or ourſelves. What ſhall it profit a man ta gan 
the whole world, and loſe bis own ſoul? or, (as it is in another evangeliſt) 70 /o/e binj? 
Not that our being ſhall be deſtroyed; that would be a happy loſs indeed, to him thy 
is ſentenced to be for ever miſerable; but the man ſhall ſtill remain, and his body at 
ſoul continue to be the foundation of his miſery, and a ſcene of perpetual woe and d. 
content, which our Saviour calls the deſtroying of body and ſoul in hell, or going in 
everlaſting puniſhment, where there ſhall be wailing and gnaſhing of teeth, where the wir 
dies not, and the fire is not quenched. Could I repreſent to you the horror of that d- 
mal priſon, into which wicked and impure ſouls are to be thruſt, and the miſery the 
mult there endure, without the leaſt ſpark of comfort, or glimmering of hope, hoy 
they wail and groan under the intolerable wrath of God, the inſolent ſcorn and cnelty 
of Devils, the ſevere laſhes and ſtings, the raging anguiſh and horrible deſpair ofther 
own minds, without intermiſſion, without pity, without hope of ever ſceing anend 
of that miſery, which yet is inſupportable for one moment; could I repreſent thel 
things to you according to the terror of them, what effect muſt they have upon ! 
and with what patience could any man bear to think of plunging himſelf into this n- 
ſery? and by his own wilful fault and folly to endanger his coming into this place a 
ſtate of torments? eſpecially if we conſider in the | 

Third place, that the Goſpel hath likewiſe declared, that there is no avoiding of ths 
miſery, no hopes of impunity, if men go on and continue in their fins. The terms d 
the goſpel in this are peremptory, that except we repent, we ſhall periſh ; that itt 

 bolineſs no man ſhall jee the Lord; that the unrighteous ſhall not inherit the kingdem if 6% 
And this is a very prefling conſideration, and brings the matter to a ſhort and bp 
iſſue. Either we muſt leave our fins, or die in them; either we muſt repent of them 
or be judged for them ; either we muſt forſake our fins, and break off chat wicked 

courſe which we have lived in, or we muſt quit all hopes of heaven and happiness, 
nay, we cannot eſcape the damnation of hell. The clear revelation of a future judgment 
is ſo preſſing an argument to repentance, as no man can in reaſon reſiſt, that hath not 
a mind to be miſerable. Now (faith St. Paul to the Athenians) he ftraightly charget! 
all men every where to repent, becauſe be hath appointed a day in the which he ill ju 
the world in righteouſneſs. 

Men may cheat themſelves, or ſuffer themſelves to be deluded by others, about ſe- 
veral means and devices of reconciling a wicked life, with the hopes of heaven ® 
eternal ſalvation ; as by mingling ſome pangs of ſorrow for ſin, and ſome hot fits 0 
devotion with a ſinful life; which is only the interruption of a wicked courſe, wich 


out reformation and amendment of life: but let no man deceive you with vain words; 10 


our bleſſed Saviour hath provided no other ways to ſave men, 


but upon the terms 
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| /qurtbly, This argument takes hold of the moſt deſperate and profligate finners, and 
gil] retains its force upon the minds of men, when almoſt all other conſiderations fail, 
and have loſt their efficacy upon us. Many men are gone ſo far in an evil courſe, that 
neither ſhame of their vices, nor the love of God and virtue, nor the hopes of heaven 
ire of any force with them, to reclaim them and bring them to a better mind: but there 
one handle yet left, whereby to lay hold of them, and that is their fear. This is a 
ation that lies deep in our nature, being founded in ſelf- preſervation, and ſticks ſo 
cloſely to us, that we cannot quit ourſelves of it, nor ſhake it off. Men may put off 
* ingenuity, and break thro' all obligations of gratitude. Men may harden their fore- 
heads, and conquer all ſenſe of ſhame; but they can never perfectly ſtifle and ſubdue 
their fears; they can hardly ſo extinguiſh the fear of hell, but that ſome ſparks of that 
fre will ever and anon be flying about in their conſciences, eſpecially when they are 
made ſober, and brought to themſelves by affliction, and by the preſent apprehenfions 
of death have a nearer ſight of another world. And if it was ſo hard for the heathen 
to conquer theſe apprehenſions, how much harder muſt it be to Chriſtians, who have 
ſo much greater aſſurance of theſe things, and to whom he wrath of Ged is ſo clearly 
revealed from heaven, againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men ? 
| Fifthly, No religion in the world ever urged this argument upon men, with that 
force and advantage which Chriſtianity docs. The philoſophy of the heathen gave 
men no ſteady aſſurance of the thing; the moſt knowing perſons among them were 
not agreed about a future ſtate ; the greateſt part of them ſpake but doubrfully con- 
ceming another life. And beſides the natural jealouſies and ſuſpicions of mankind con- 
cetning theſe things, they had only ſome fair probabilities of reaſon, and the authori- 
ty of their Poets, who talkt they knew not what about /e Eliſian fields, and the infernal 
Vgions, and the three judges of hell; ſo that the wiſeſt among them had hardly aſſurance 
rough in themſelves of the truth of the thing, to preſs it upon others with any great con- 
dence, and therefore it was not likely to have any great efficacy upon the generality of 
mankind. | 
As for the Jewiſh religion; tho' that ſuppoſed and took for granted the rewards of 
other world, as a principle of natural religion; yet in the law of Maſes there was no 
particular and expreſs revelation of the life of the world to come; and what was de- 
juced from it, was by remote and obſcure conſequence. Temporal promiſes and 
mreatnings it had many and clear, and their eyes were ſo dazzled with theſe, that it is 
Qrobable that the generality of them did but little conſider a future ſtare, till they fell 
hto great temporal calamities under the Grecian and Roman empires, whereby they 
dere almoſt neceſſarily awaken'd to the conſideration and hopes of a better life, to re- 
lere them under their preſent cvils and ſufferings; and yet even in that time they were 
Wivided into two great factions about this matter, the one affirming, and the other as 
bonfdently denying any life after this. But the goſpel hath brought life and immortality 
gt, as we are aſſured from heaven of the truth and reality of another ſtate, and a 
ure judgment. The Son of God was ſent into the world to preach this doctrine, 
Mid roſe again from the dead, and was taken up into heaven, for a viſible demonſtra- 
Min to all mankind of another life after this, and conſequently of a future judgment, 
Wiich no man ever doubred of, that did firmly believe a future ſtate. 
Tube ſum of all that IJ have ſaid is this; the Goſpel hath plainly declared to us, that 
Wc only way to ſalvation is by forſaking our ſins, and living a holy and virtuous life ; 
and the moſt effectual argument in the world to perſuade men to this, is the confidera - 
nion of the infinite danger that a ſinful courſe expoſeth men to, fince the «wrath of God 
ontinually hangs over ſinners, and if they continue in their fins, will certainly fall up- 
dn them, and overwhelm them with miſery, and he that is not moved by this argu- 
h not cnt, is loſt to all intents and purpoſes. | 
| All that now remains, is to urge this argument upon men, and from the ſerious con- 
ache , ation of it, ro perſuade them to repent, and reform their wicked lives. And was 
] ere ever age wherein this was more needful? when iniquity doth not only abound, but 
ut ſe⸗ en rage among us; when infidelity and profaneneſs, and all manner of lewdneſs and 
« appears fo boldly and openly, and men commit the greateſt abominations without 
uſing at them; when vice hath got ſuch head that it can hardly bear to be check'd 
ud controll'd, and when, as the Roman hiſtorian complains of his times, ad ea tempo- 
4 Whbus nec vitia noſtra nec remedia pati Poſſumus, perventum eſt; © things are come to 
ar Paſs, that we can neither bear our vices, nor the remedies of them.“ Our vices 
dy | A | are 
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are grown to a prodigious and intolerable height, and yet men hardly have the patiene 
to hear of them; and ſurely a diſeaſe is then dangerous indeed, when it cannot ba 
the ſeverity that is neceſſary to a cure. But yet, notwithſtanding this, we who wy 
the meſſengers of God to men, to warn them of their fin and danger, muſt not ke 

ſilence, and ſpare to tell them both of their ſins, and of the judgment of God which 


| hangs over them; that God will viſit for theſe things, and that his. ſoul will be avenge q 


ſuch a nation as this. At leaſt we may have leave to warn others, who are not yet 711 


to the ſame exceſs of riot, to ſave themſelves from this untoward generation. God's fue 
ments are abroad in the earth, and call aloud upon us, 70 learn righteouſneſs. 

But this is but a ſmall conſideration, in compariſon of the judgment of another war]; 
which we who call ourſelves Chriſtians do profeſs to believe, as one of the chief artich 
of our faith. The conſideration of this ſhould check and cool us in the heat of all, 
ſinful pleaſures; and that bitter irony of Solomon ſhould cut us to the heart; Rejgic 
young man in thy youth, and let thy heart chear thee in the days of thy youth, and wal; 
the ways of thy heart, and in the ſight of thine eyes; but know that for all theſe things (4 
will bring thee into judgment. Think often and ſeriouſly on that time, wherein j, 
wrath of God, which is now revealed againſt fin, ſhall be executed upon ſinners; audi 
we believe this, we are ſtrangely ſtupid and obſtinate, if we be not moved by it. Ty 
aſſurance of this made St. Paul extremely importunate in exhorting men to avoid ſo ges 
danger, 2 Cor. v. 10, 11. We muft all appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, that a 
ry one may receive the things done in the body, according to what he hath done, whether 
be good or evil. Knowing therefore the terrors of the Lord, we perſuade men. And i 
this ought to move us to take ſo great a care of others, much more of ourſelves, Th 
judgment to come is a very amazing conſideration, it is a fearful thing to hear of i 
but it will be much more terrible to ſee it, eſpecially to thoſe whole guilt muſt nc 
make them ſo heartily concern'd in the diſmal conſequences of it; and yet as ſurea[ 
ſtand, and you fit here, this great and terrible day of the Lord will come, and wy ny 
abide his coming! what will we do, when that day ſhall ſurprize us careleſs and unpr- 
pared! what unſpeakable horror and amazement will then take hold of us! when. 
ing up our eyes to heaven, we ſhall ſee the Son of man coming in the clouds of it, withjrun 
and great glory; when that powerful voice which ſhall pierce the ears of the dead ſul 
ring through the world, Ariſe ye dead, and come to judgment; when the mighty tn. 
pet ſhall ſound, and wake the {leepers of a thouſand years, and ſummon the diſpertd 
parts of the bodies of all men that ever lived, to rally together and take their place; 
and the ſouls and bodies of men which have been ſo long ſtrangers to one andthe, 
ſhall meet and be united again, to receive the doom due to their deeds; what fear ſhal 
then ſurprize ſinners, and how will they tremble at the preſence of the great Judge,ad 
for the glory of his Majeſty ! how will their conſciences fly in their faces, and their om 
hearts condemn them, for their wicked and ungodly lives, and even prevent that kt 
tence which yet ſhall certainly be paſs'd and executed upon them! But I will proce 
no farther in this argument, which hath ſo much of terror in it. 


will n. 


I will conclude my ſermon, as Solomon doth his Ecclefia/tes, Chap. xii. 13, 14 it our 
us hear the concluſion of the whole matter; fear Ged, and keep his commandments, fu u will o 
is the whole of man; for God ſhall bring every work into judgment, and every ſecret tu good 
whether it be good, or whether it be evil, To which I will only add that ſerious 0 as if | 
merciful admonition of à greater than Solomon, I mean the great Judge of the v% WWF Fro 
world, our bleſſed Lord and Saviour, Luke xxi. 34, 35, 36. Take heed to gouf, briefly 
leſt at any time your hearts be overcharged with ſurfeiting, and drunkenneſs, and the a 
of this life, and ſo that day come upon you at unawares. For as a ſnare ſhall it come WE of it; 
them that dwell on the face of the whole earth. Watch ye therefore, and pray always, ol can 4% 
ye may be accounted worthy to eſcape all theſe things that ſhall come to paſs, and to flond [ 
fore the Son of man: To whom with the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt, &c. Th a 
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SERMON LIX. 


Knowledge and Practice Neceſſary in Religion. 


_ 


JOHN xw. 17. 
1f ye know theſe things, happy are ye if ye do them. 


Wo things make up religion, the knowledge and the practice of it; and the 

firſt is wholly in order to the ſecond; and God hath not revealed to us the 

| knowledge of himſelf and his will, N for the improvement of our under- 

ſtanding, but for the bettering of our hearts and lives; not to entertain our minds with 

de ſpeculations of religion and virtue, but to form and govern our actions. F ye 
maro theſe things, happy are ye if ye do them. 

In which words, our bleſſed Saviour does from a particular inſtance take occaſion 
© to ſettle a general concluſion ; namely, that religion doth mainly conſiſt in practice, and 
chat the knowledge of his doctrine without the real effects of it upon our lives, will 
bring no man to heaven. In the beginning of this chapter, our great Lord and Maſter, 
to teſtify his love to his diſciples, and to give them a lively inſtance and example of 
that great virtue of humility, is pleaſed to condeſcend to a very low and mean office, 
| ſuch as was uſed to be performed by ſervants to their maſters, and not by the maſter to 
his ſervants; namely, to waſh their feet; and when he had done this, he asks them if 
| they did underſtand the meaning of this ſtrange action. Kno ye what I have done un- 


vou? ye call me Maſter, and Lord, and ye ſay well, for ſo I am: If T then your Lord 
and Maſter have waſhed your feet, ye ought alſo to waſh one anothers feet; for ] have given 


| you an example, that ye ſhould do as 1 have done to you. Verily, verily, T ay unto you, 
| the ſervant is not greater than the Lord, neither he that is ſent, greater than he that ent 
bim; if ye know theſe things, happy are ye if ye do them, As it he had ſaid, This which 
have now done, is eaſy to be underſtood, and ſo likewiſe are all thoſe other chriſtian 
eraces and virtues, which I have heretofore by my doctrine and example recommend- 
ed to you; but it is not enough to know thele things, but ye muſt likewiſe do them. 
The end and the life of all our knowledge in religion, is to put in practice what we 
know. It is neceſſary indeed that we ſhould know our duty, but knowledge alone 
will never bring us to that happineſs, which religion deſigns to make us partakers of, 


„our knowledge have not its due and proper influence upon our lives. Nay, ſo far 
„ will our knowledge be from making us happy, if it be ſeparated from the virtues of a 
tau £00d life, that it will prove one of the heavieſt aggravations of our miſery ; and it is 
15 n as if he had ſaid, I ye know theſe things, wo be unto you, if ye do them not. 

ho . 1 theſe words then, I ſhall obſerve theſe three things, which I ſhall ſpeak but 
c briefly to. 


e , That the knowledge of God's will, and our duty, is neceſſary to the practice 

* of 1 if ye know theſe things, which ſuppoſeth that we muſt &now our duty, before we 

5 [ ö Lan 0 1t, f 

2 | Secondly, That the knowledge of our duty, and the practice of it, may be, and too 
often are ſeparated. This likewiſe the text ſuppoſeth, that men may Eno their duty, 


dwes this caution, 

| Thirdly, That the practice of religion, and the doing of what we know to be our 

"ty, is the only way to happineſs; if ye know theſe things, happy are ye if ye do them. 

begin with the 

Hiſt of theſe, namely, That the knowledge of God's will and our duty is neceſſary 

m order to the practice of it. The truth of this propoſition is ſo clear and evident at firſt 

en, chat nothing can obſcure it, and bring it in queſtion, but to endeavour to prove 
| it; 


8 E! 


and yet not di it; and that this is very frequent, which is the reaſon why our Saviour 
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it; and therefore inſtead of ſpending time in that, I ſhall take occafion from it, jugj, 1 — 


to reprove that prepoſterous courſe which is taken, and openly avowed and juſtified by W vil 
ſome, as the ſafeſt and beſt way to make men religious, and to bring them to happinei;, | lec 
namely, by taking away from them the means of knowledge 3 as if the beſt Way tg th 
bring men 70 do the will of God, were to keep men from knowing it. For what elle can qu 
be the meaning of that maxim ſo current in the Church of Rome, that zgnorance i; le thi 
mother of devotion? or of that ſtrange and injurious practice of theirs of locking yy W ca 
from the people that great ſtore-houſe and treaſury of divine knowledge, he holy ſerig. the 


tures, in an unknown tongue? — 0 
I know very well, that in juſtification of this hard uſage of their people it is pretend. 
ed that knowledge is apt to puff men up, to make them proud and contentious, retra. 
ctory and diſobedient, and heretical, and what not? and particularly, that the free and 
familiar uſe of the holy ſcriptures permitted to the people, hath miniſtred occaſion ig 
the people of falling into great and dangerous errors, and of making great diſturbance 
and diviſions among Chriſtians. For anſwer to this pretence, I deſire theſe four or jy 
things may be confidred. | | | 

Firſt, That unleſs this be the natural and neceſſary effect of knowledge in religion 
and of the free uſe of the holy ſcriptures, there is no force in this reaſon; and if thi 
be the proper and natural effect of this knowledge, then this reaſon will reach a grey 
way farther, than thoſe who make uſe of it are willing it ſhould. 

Secondly, That this is not the natural and neceſſary effect of knowledge in religiq, 
but only accidental, and proceeding from mens abuſe of it; for which the thing iti 
is not to be taken away. 

Thirdly, That the proper and natural effects and conſequences of 7gnorance, ir 
equally pernicious, and much more certain and unavoidable, than thoſe which are a 
cidentally occaſion'd by knowledge. -  _ 

Fourthly, That if this reaſon be good, it is much ſtronger for withholding the 
Scriptures from the Prieſts and the learned, than from the people. 

Fifthly, That this danger was as great, and as well known in the Apoſtles time, 
and yet they took a quite contrary courſe. | | 

Firſt, Ĩ defire it may be conſider'd that unleſs this be the natural and neceſſary ict 
of knowledge in religion, and of the free uſe of the holy Scriptures, there is no force | 
in this reaſon ; for that which is neceſſary, or highly uſeſul, ought not to be taken ayay, 
becauſe it is liable to be perverted, and abuſed to ill purpoſes. If it ought, then not 
only knowledge in religion, but all other knowledge ought to be reſtrained and fup- 
preſs'd; for all knowledge is apt to puff up, and liable to be abuſed to many ill puro- 
ſes. At this rate, light, and liberty, and reaſon, yea and life itſelf, ought all w be 
taken away, becaule they are all greatly abuſed by many men, to ſome ill purpoſs or 
other; ſo that unleſs theſe ill effects do naturally and neceſſarily ſpring from knowledge 
in religion, the objection from them is of no force; and if they do neceſſarily fon 
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from it, then this reaſon will reach a great way farther than thoſe that make ule ot f Pp 
are willing it ſhould; for if this be true, that the knowledge of religion, as it is f- py 1 
vealed in the holy Scriptures, is of its own nature ſo pernicious, as to make men prou h x ' 
and contentious and heretical, and diſobedient to authority, then the blame of all th * ef 
would fall upon our bleſſed Saviour, for revealing ſo pernicious a doctrine, and upon = * 
his Apoſtles for publiſhing this doctrine in a known tongue to all mankind, and ther- Kher 5 


by laying the foundation of perpetual ſchiſms and hereſies in the church. Vance 
Secondly, But this is not the natural and neceſſary effect of knowledge in relig. ©. * 
but only accidental, and proceeding from mens abuſe of it, for which the thing i Expat 
ought not to be taken away. And thus much certainly they will grant, becauſe it can ne 
not with any face be denied; and if fo, then the means of knowledge are not to be de- ure. : 
nied, but only men are to be cautioned not to pervert and abuſe them. And it a Ins 
man abuſe the holy Scriptures to the patronizing of error or hereſy, or to any other that ak 
bad purpoſe, he does it at his peril, and muſt give an account to God for it, but 0ug"! learn; y 
not to be deprived of the means of knowledge, for fear he ſhould make an ill ule 0! "8 


them. We muſt not hinder men from being Chriſtians, to preſerve them from beit 122 i 

Heretichs, and put out mens eyes, for fear they ſhould ſome time or other take upon Wc the þ 

them to diſpute their way with their guides. nd skill 

IT remember that St. Paul, 1 Cor. viii. 1. takes notice of this accidental inconvenience ers 

of knowledge, that it puffeth up, and that this pride occaſioned great contentions oy *. f the þ, 
: „iſion 
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vifions among them: but the remedy which he preſcribes againſt this miſchief of know- 
| ledge is not to with-hold from men the means of it, and to celebrate the ſervice of God, 
the prayers of the churcli, au thc rcaving of the Scriptures in an unknown tongue, but 
uite contrary. Chap. xiv. of that epiſtle, he ſtrictly enjoins that the ſervice of God in 
the church be ſo performed, as may be for the ediſication of the people; which he favs 
cannot be, if it be celebrated in an unknoun tongue; and the remedy he preſcribes againſt 
che accidental miſchief and inconvenience of knowledge, is not ;gnorance, but charity, 
to govern their knowledge, and to help them to make right uſe of it; ver. 20. of that 
chap. after he had declared that the ſervice of God ought to be performed in a known 
zmgue, he immediately adds, Brethren, be not childreu in underſtanding ; howbeit in ma- 
lice be ye children, but in underſtanding be ye men. He commends knowledge, he en- 
courageth it, he requires it of all Chriſtians ; ſo far is he from checking the purſuit of 
it, and depriving the people of the means of it. And indeed there is nothing in the 
Chriſtian religion, but what is fit for every man to know, becauſe there is nothing in it, 
but what is deſigned to promote holineſs and a good life; and if men make any other 
uſe of their knowledge, it is their own fault, for it certainly tends to make men good; 
and being ſo uſeful and neceſſary to ſo good a purpoſe, men ought not to be debarr'd 
ol it. 
' Thirdly, Let it be conſider'd, that the proper and natural effects and conſequences of 
gusrauce are equally pernicious, and much more certain and unavoidable, than thoſe 
which are accidentally occaſion'd by knowledge ; for fo far as a man is ignorant of his 
duty, it is impoſſible he ſhould do it. He that hath the knowledge of religion, may 
be a bad Chriſtian, but he that is deſtitute of it, can be none at all. Or if ignorance do 
beget and promote ſome kind of devotion in men, it is ſuch a devotion as is not proper- 
Ely religion, but ſligerſtition; the ignorant man may be zealouſly ſuperfiitious, but with- 
cut ſome meaſure of knowledge no man can be truly religious. That the ſoul be with- 
at knowledge it is not good, ſays Solomon, Prov. xix. 2. becauſe good practices depend 
upon our knowledge, and muſt be directed by it; whenas a man that is trained up on- 
Bly to the outward performance of ſome things in religion, as to the ſaying over ſo ma- 
ny prayers in an unknown tongue, this man cannot be truly religious, becauſe nothing is 
religious, that is not a reaſonable ſervice; and no ſervice can be reaſonable, that is not di- 
rected by our underſtanding. Indeed, if the end of prayer were only to give God to un- 
derſtand what we want, it were all one what language we prayed in, and whether we un- 
erſtood what we asked of him or not: but ſo long as the end of prayer is to teſtify the 
enſe of our own wants, and of our dependance upon God for the ſupply of them, it is 
pnpoſhble that any man ſhould in any tolerable propriety of ſpeech be ſaid to pray, who 
Woes not underſtand what he asks; and the faying over ſo many Pater Nofters by one 
hat does not underſtand the meaning of them, is no more à prayer, than the repeating 
wer ſo many verſes in Virgil. And if this were good reaſoning, that men muſt not be 
permitted to know ſo much as they can in religion, for fear they ſhould grow trouble- 
Wome with their knowledge, then certainly the beſt way in the world to maintain peace 
W the Chriſtian church, would be to let the people know nothing ar all in religion; and 
the beſt way to ſecure the ignorance of the people would be to keep the prieſts as ig- 
Worant as the people, and then to be ſure they could teach them nothing: but then the 
Euſchief would be, that out of a fondneſs to maintain peace in the Chriſtian church, 
here would be no church, nor no Chriſtianity ; which would be the ſame wiſe contri- 
Vance, as if a Prince ſhould deſtroy his ſubjects, to keep his kingdom quiet. 
aur, Let us likewiſe conſider, that if this reaſon be good, it is much ſtronger for 
Withholding the Scriptures from the Prieſts, and the learned, than from the people ; 
becauſe the danger of ſtarting errors and hereſies, and countenancing them from Scrip- 
ure, and managing them plauſibly and with advantage, is much more to be feared from 
he learned, than from the common people; and the experience of all ages hath ſhewn, 
Par the great broachers and abetters of hereſy in the Chriſtian church, have been men of 
karning and wit; and moſt of the famous hereſies, that are recorded in eccleſiaſtical 
tory, have their names from ſome learned man or other; ſo that it is a great miſtake 
o think that the way to prevent error and hereſy in the church, is to take the Bible out 
I the hands of the people, ſo long as the free uſe of it is permitted to men of learnin 
nd Sill, in whoſe hands the danger of perverting it is much greater. The antient fa- 
eis, I am ſure, do frequently preſcribe to the people the conſtant and careful readin 
the holy Scriptures, as the ſureſt antirode againſt the poiſon of dangerous 3 and 
amna 
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damnable hereſies; and if there be ſo much danger of ſeduction into error from the 
oracles of truth, by what other or better means can we hope to be ſecured againſt thi 
danger? if the ard of God be ſo croſs and improper a means to this end, one would 
think that the feachings of men ſhould be much leſs effectual; ſo that men muſt either 
| | be left in their ignorance, or they muſt be permitted to learn from the word of try. 
| and whatever force this reaſon of the danger of hereſy hath in it, to deprive the 6 
| mon people of the uſe of the Scriptures, I am ſure it is much ſtronger to wreſt them 
| out of the hands of the Prieſts and the learned, becauſe they are much more capable of 
perverting them to ſo bad a purpoſe. . 

Fifthly, and laſtly, This danger was as great and viſible in the age of the Apoſtles, , 
it is now; and yet they took a quite contrary courſe : there were hereſies then, as ye 
as now, and either the Scriptures were not thought by being in the hands of the peopl 
to be the cauſe of them, or they did not think the taking of them out of their hands; 
proper remedy. The Apoſtles in all their epiſtles do earneſtly exhort the people 2095 
in knowledge, and commend them tor ſearching the Scriptures, and charge them that | 
word of God ſhould dwell richly in them. And St. Peter takes particular notice of ſon; 
men wreſting ſome difficult paſſages in St. Pauls epiſtles, as likewiſe in the other dci 
cures, to their own deſtruction, 2 Pet. iii. 16. where ſpeaking of St. Paul's epiſtles, l 

| ſays, there are ſome things hard to he underſtood, which they that are unlearned and unj. 
| | ble wreſt, as they do alſo the other Scriptures, to their own deſtruction. Here the aan 
| objected is taken notice of; but the remedy preſcribed by St. Peter, is not to take fun 
the people the uſe of the Scriptures, and to keep them in ignorance; but after heh 
cautioned againſt the like weakneſs and errors, he exhorts them to grew in neui] 
ver. 17, 18. Ye therefore, beloved, ſeeing ye know theſe things before, (that is, ſeeing: 
are ſo plainly told and warned of this danger) beware left ye alſo being led away witltk 
error of the wicked, fall from your cn fledfaſtneſs; but grow in grace, and in the nr: 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour {Ju Chriſt, (that is, of the Chriſtian religion; ) belizvng, 
it ſeems, that the more knowledge they had in religion, the leſs they would be in di 
ger of falling into damnable errors. I proceed to the 

Second obſervation, viz. That the knewwledge of our duty, and the practice of it, ni 
and often are ſeparated, This likewiſe is ſuppoſed in the text, that men may, andotte 
do know the will of God, and their duty, and yet fail in the practice of it. Our dai. 
our elſewhere ſuppoſeth, that many 4riow their maſter's will, who do not do it; andie 
compares thoſe that hear his ſayings, and do them not, to a fooliſh man that built hi ul 


Now 


| upon the ſand. And St. James ſpeaks of ſome, who are bearers of the word on tut crefor 
not doers of it, and for that reaſon fall ſhort of happineſs. And this is no wonder, be- ed! 
cauſe the attaining to that knowledge of religion which is neceſſary to ſalvation id ne 


difficult task. A great part of it is written in our hearts, and we cannot be ignerantot 
it if we would; as that there is a God, and a Providence, and another ſtate afiet this 

life, wherein we ſhall be rewarded, or puniſhed, according as we have lived here in th 
world; that God is to be worſhipped, to be prayed to for what we want, and tobe 
praiſed for what we enjoy. Thus far nature inſtructs men in religion, and in the g 
duties of morality, as juſtice and temperance, and the like. And as for revealed religr ¶ Neſe tw 
on, as that Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God came in our nature to ſave us, by revealing Vi 
duty more clearly and fully to us, by giving us a more perfect example of holineſs u 
EF obedience in his own life and converſarion, and by dying for our fins, and riſing agar f 
ö for our juſtification; theſe are things which men may eaſily underſtand; and yet for 
| that, they are difficultly brought to the practice of religion. | 


| I ſhall inſtance in three ſorts of perſons, in whom the knowledge of religion is moe Nes. 0 
| remarkably ſeparated from the practice of it; and for diſtinction ſake, I may call chem ten, m 
by theſe three names; the ſpeculative, the formal, and the hypocritical Chriſtian Ihe ice o 


firſt of theſe makes religion only a ſcience, the ſecond takes it up for a faſbion, che thit 
makes ſome worldly advantage of it, and ſerves ſome ſecular intereſt and defy" by 
All theſe are upon ſeveral accounts concerned to underſtand ſomething of religion 
but yet will not be brought to the practice of it. e ab? , 

The fir/t of theſe, whom I call the ſpeculative Chriſtian, is he who makes religion o 

a ſcience, and ſtudies it as a Pires of learning, and part of that general knowledge in ich 
he affects the reputation of being a maſter; he hath no deſign to practiſe it, but he 
loth to be ignorant of it, becauſe the knowledge of it is a good ornament of co 
tion, and Wil fer Ve for diſcour ſe and entertainment among thoſe who are diſpoſed 5 
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-ave and ſerious; and becauſe he does not intend to practiſe it, he paſſeth over thoſe 
things which are plain and eaſy to be underſtood, and applies himſelf chiefly to the 
conſideration of thoſe things which are more abſtruſe, and will afford matter of con- 
trovetſy and ſubtle diſpute, as the doctrine of the Trinity, Predeſtination, Free-all; 
and the like. Of this temper ſeem many of the ſchool-men of old to have been, who 

made it their great ſtudy and buſineſs to puzzle religion, and to make every thing in it 
intricate, by ſtarting infinite queſtions and difficulties about the plaineſt truths? and of 
the ſame rank uſually are the heads and leaders of parties and factions in religion, who 
by needleſs controverſies, and endleſs diſputes about ſome thing or other, commonly 
of no great moment in religion, hinder themſelves and others trom minding the pra- 
dice of the great and ſubſtantial duties of a good life. 

Secondly, There is the formal Chriſtian, who takes up religion tor a faſinon. He is 
born and bred in a nation where Chriſtianity is profeſs'd, and countenanced, and there- 
fore thinks it convenient for him to know ſomething of it. Of this ſort there are, I 
fear, a great many, who read the Scriptures ſometimes as others do, to know the hi- 
ſtory of it; and go to church, and hear the Goſpel preached, and by this means come 
in ſome meaſure to underſtand the hiſtory of our Saviour, and the chriſtian doctrine ; 
but do not at all bend themſelves to comply with the great end and deſign of it; they 
go not heartily endeayour to form and faſhion their lives according to the laws and pre- 

Ecepts of it; they think they are very good Chriſtians, if they can give an account of 
the Articles of their faith, profeſs their belief in God and Chriſt, and declare that they 
hope to be ſaved by him, tho' they take no care to keep his commandments. Theſe 
e they of whom our Saviour ſpeaks, Luke vi. 46. who call him, Lord, Lord; but do 
rt the things which he ſaid. 

| Thirdly, Hypocritical Chriſtians, who make an intereſt of religion, and ſerve ſome 
w:rldly deſign by it. Theſe are concerned to underſtand religion more than ordinary, 
t they may counterfeit it handſomely, and may not be at a loſs when they have oc- 
ion to put on the garb of it. And this is one part of the character which the Apo- 
ſc gives of thoſe perſons, who he foretels would appear in the laſt days, 2 Tin. iii. 2. 
e ſays they ſhould be /overs of therr own ſelves, covetous, heady, high-minded, lovers of 
eaſure more than lovers of God, having a form of godlineſs, but denying the power of 


Now theſe men do not love religion, but they have occaſion to make uſe of it, and 
jerefore they will have no more of it than will juſt ſerve their purpoſe and defign. And 
deed he that hath any other defign in religion than to pleaſe God, and fave his ſoul, 
xls no more than ſo much knowledge of it, as will ſerve him 7 a& a part in it up- 
occaſion. I come to the 

Third and laſt obſervation, v:z. That the practice of religion, and the doing of what 
know to be our duty, is the only way to happineſs; if ye know theſe things, happy 
re ye if ye do them; not if you know theſe things happy are ye; but if ye know 3 


gien en. Now to convince men of ſo important a truth, I ſhall endeavour to make out 
eig: WWWcle two things. 

go Fit, That the Goſpel makes the practice of religion a neceſſary condition of our 
{; nl appmeſs. 

a J >econdly, That the nature and reaſon of the thing makes it a neceſſary qualification 
for 4 r It, 


His, The Goſpel makes the practice of religion a neceſſary condition of our happi- 


s wot Mels. Our Saviour in his firſt Sermon, where he repeats the promiſe of bleſſedneſs ſo 
| che en, makes no promiſe of it to the mere knowledge of religion, but to the habit and 

TheB-ice of chriſtian graces and virtues, of meekneſs, and humility, and mercifulneſs, and 
e tds eon, and peaceableneſs, and purity, and patience under ſufferings, and perſecutions 
; by ec, ſake. And Matth. vii. 2. our Saviour doth moſt fully declare, that the 
119100 e ppineſs which he promiſes, did not belong to thoſe who made profeſſion of his name, 


d were ſo well acquainted with his doctrine, as to be able to inſtruct others, if them- 


on ones in the mean time did not practiſe it : Not every one that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
which enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doth the will of my Father which is in 

ut he . Many will ſay unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not propheſied in thy 
vere, and in thy name caſt out devils, and done many wondrous works? and then will I 
d t0 / unto them, I never knew you, depart from me, ye workers of iniquity. Tho' they 
* - ls to know him, yet becauſe their lives were not anſwerable to the knowledge 
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which they had of him, and his doctrine, he declares that he ill not know them, but 


bid them depart from him. And then he goes on to ſhew, that tho" a man attend t, ſt 
the doctrine of Chriſt, and gain the knowledge of it; yet if it do not deſcend ino 
his life, and govern his actions, all that man's hopes of heaven are fond and ground. fu 


leſs; and only that man's hopes of heaven are well grounded, who knows the doctrine 
of Chriſt, and does it, ver. 24. Whoſoever heareth theſe ſayings of mine, and doth them, 1 ret 


will liken him to a wiſe man, cho built his houſe upon a rock, and the rain deſcended, m1 co 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that houſe, and it fell not, for it vac or 
cunded upon a roch; and every one that heareth theſe ſayings of mine, and deth then net be 


ſhall be liken'd to a fooliſh man, who built his houſe upon the ſand, and the rain deſcends wi 


and the flocds came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that bouſe, and it fell, and great an 
was the fall of it. Tho'a man had a knowledge of religion as great and perfect g 
that which Solomon had of natural things, large as the ſand upon the ſea-ſhore, yet | 
this uαledge ſeparated from practice would be like the ſand alſo in another reſpet, 
«eak foundation tor any man to build his hopes of happineſs upon. 

To the ſame purpoſe St. Paul ſpeaks, Rom. ii. 13. Not the hearers of the law are; 
befere God; but the doers of the law ſhall be juſtified. So likewiſe St. James, Chap. ia: 
Be ve doers of the word, and not hearers only, decerving your own ſelves; and ger. 2 
Wheojo leoketh into the perfect law of liberty, (that is, the law or doctrine of the Gojpe| 
and continueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this ny 
ſhall be bleſſed in his deed; and therefore he adds, that the truth and reality of religun 
are to be meaſured by the effects of it, in the government of our words, and ordering 
of our lives, ver. 26. If any man among you ſeem to be religious, and bridleth nt jy 
tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this man's religion is vain. Pure religion, and und: 
filed before God and the Father is this; to viſit the fatherleſs and wid in their afiitlin, 
and to keep himſelf unſpotted from the world, Men talk of religion, and keep a yrea 
ſtir about it; but nothing will paſs for rue religion before God, but the virwous an 
charitable actions of a good life; and God will accept no man to eternal life uponay 

other condition. So the Apoſtle tells us moſt expreſly, Heb. xii. 14. Follow peace it 
all men, and holineſs, without which no man fhall ſee the Lord. 

Secondly, As God hath made the practice of religion a neceſſary condition of ut 
happineſs, ſo the very nature and reaſon of the thing makes it a neceſſary qualification 
for it. It is neceſſary that we become like to God, in order to the enjoyment of lin; 
and nothing makes us like to God, but the fractice of holineſs and goodneſs, Ann: 
ledge indeed is a divine perfection; but that alone, as it doth not render a man like Gd 
ſo neither doth it diſpoſe him for the enjoyment of him. If a man had the undet- 
ſtanding of an Angel, he might for all that be a Devil; he that committeth ſin is of tit 
Devil, and whatever knowledge ſuch a man may have, he is of a deviliſh temper 2nd 
diſpoſition : but every one that doth righteouſneſs is born of God, By this we are [ik Ch 
and only by our likeneſs to him, do we become capable of he fight and enjoyment © 
him; therefore every man that hopes to be happy by the bleſſed tight of God int 
next life, muſt endeavour after holineſs in this life. So the ſame Apoſtle teils W 
1 John iii. 3. Every man that bath this hope in him, purifieth himſelf, even as le 1s" 
A wicked temper and diſpoſition of mind is, in the very nature of the thing, uti 


inconſiſtent with all reaſonable hopes of heaven. 11 a 
Thus I have ſhewn that the practice of religion, and the doing of what we u edge 
be our duty, is the only way to happineſs. _ 0 
And now the proper inference from all this is, to put men upon the careful Prada Picat 
of religion. Let no man content himſelf with the 4nowledge of his duty, unleſs 1 10 
do it; and to this purpoſe I ſhall briefly urge theſe zhree conſiderations. on ie 
 #ir/t, This is the great end of all our knowledge in religion, to practiſe what we kno ny | 
The knowledge of God and of our duty hath ſo eſſential a reſpect to practice, that th ; abſe 
Scripture will hardly allow it to be properly called knowledge, unleſs it have an influenc 3 
upon our lives, 1 Jobn ii. 3, 4. Hereby we know that we know him, if we keep his ci ap da 
mandments. He that ſaith I knew him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a Hal, ® ty our 
the truth is not in him. 2 
Secondly, Practice is the beſt way to increaſe and perfect our knowledge. Knowled . 
directs us in our practice, but practice confirms and increaſeth our knowledge, John" ee 
17. Fa man will do the will of God, be ſhall know of the doctrine. The beſt Wa Vo! 


know God, is to be like him ourſelves, and to have the lively image of his Eupen 
i im 
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imprinted upon our ſouls ; and the beſt way to underſtand the Chriſtian religion, is ſe- 
rioully to ſet about the practice of it; this will give a man a better notion of Chri- 
ſtianity than any ſpeculation can. 5 
Thirdly, Without the practice of religion, our knowledge will be ſo far from being any 
furtherance and advantage to our happineſs, that it will be one of the unhappieſt ag- 
-1vations of our miſery. He that is ignorant of his duty, hath ſome excuſe to pre- 
tend for himſelf: but he that underſtands the Chriſtian religion, and does not live ac- 
cording to it, hath no cloak for his = The defects of our knowledge, unleſs they be 
* orofs and wilful, will find an eaſy pardon with God: but the faults of our lives ſhall 
| be ſeverely puniſh'd, when we knew our duty and would not do it. I will conclude 
with that of our Saviour, Luke xii. 47, 48. That ſervant which knew his Lord's will, 
and prepared not himſelf, neither did according to his will, ſhall be beaten with many ſtripes, 
for unto whomſoever much is given, of him much ſhall be required. When we come into 
che other world, no conſideration will ſting us more, and add more to the rage of our 
torments than this, that we did wickedly, when we underſtood to have done better; 
and choſe to make ourſelves miſerable, when we knew ſo well the way to have been 


happy. 


SERMON LX. 


Practice in Religion neceſſary, in proportion to our 
| Knowledge. 
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a N proſecution of the argument which I handled in my laſt diſcourſe, namely, that 
are be knowledge of our duty, without the practice of it, will not bring us to happi- 

„ dess, I ſhall proceed to ſhew, that if our practice be not anſwerable to our know- 
kv ledge, this will be a great aggravation both of our ſin and puniſhment. 

And to this purpoſe, I have pitched upon theſe words of our Lord, which are the ap- 
plication of two parables, which he had deliver'd before, to ſtir up men to a diligent and 
careful practice of their duty, that ſo they may be in a continual readineſs and prepara- 
ton for the coming of their Lord. The firſt parable is more general, and concerns all 
men, who are repreſented as ſo many ſervants in a great family, from which the Lord 
8 abſent, and they being uncertain of the time of his return, ſhould always be in a con- 

uon and poſture to receive him. Upon the hearing of this parable, Peter enquires of 
our Saviour, whether he intended this only for his diſciples, or for all? To which queſti- 
8 our Saviour returns an anſwer in another 22 which more particularly concerned 
7% who becauſe they were to be the chief rulers and governors of his church, are re- 
owlech Fieented by the ſtewards of a great family, ver. 42. Who then is that faithful and wiſe 
and, whom his Lord ſhall make ruler over bis houſhold, to give them their portion of 


| way 37 in due ſeaſon? If he diſcharge his duty, bleſſed is he; but if he ſhall take occa- 
r fectic OL, II, B b b 2 | ſion 


pri 


LUKE xu. 47, 48. 


And that ſervant which knew his Lord's will, and prepared not himſelf, 
| neither did according to his will, ſhall be beaten with many ſtripes : But 
be that knew not, and did commit things worthy of ſtri pes, ſhall be beaten 
with few ſtripes. For unto whomſoever much is given, of him ſhall much 


be required; and to whom men have committed much, of him they will 
asg the more. 
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fion in his Lord's abſence to domineer over his fellow-ſervants and riotouſly to waſte his 
Lord's goods, his Lord, when he comes, will puniſh him after a more ſevere and ex. 
emplary manner. i 
And then follows the application of the whole, in the words of the text, Aud that 
roant which knew his Lord's will, and prepared not himſelf, neither did according t jj, 
will, ſhall be beaten with many ſtripes. As if he had ſaid, And well may ſuch a ſervant 


deſerve ſo ſevere a puniſhment, who having ſuch a truſt committed to him, and | 
knowing his Lord's will ſo much better, yet does contrary to it; upon which our $; 
viour takes occaſion to compare the fault and puniſhment of thoſe who have greater f 
advantages and opportunities of knowing their duty, with thoſe who are ignorant of | 
it; That ſervant which knew his Lord's will, and prepared not himſelf, neither did accorl. 
ing to it, ſhall be beaten with many ſtripes : but he that knew not, but did commit tin o 
worthy of ſtripes, ſhall be beaten with fem ſtripes. And then he adds the reaſon and the by 
equity of this proceeding, For unto whomſoever much is given, of him ſhall be much . WW 
quired ; and to whom men have committed much, of him they will ask the more. f 
The words in general do allude to that law of the Jews, mentioned Deut. xxy, , m 
where the judge is required to ſee the malefactor punith'd according to his fault, by, by 
certain number of ſtripes; in relation to which known law among the Jews, our d. di 


viour here ſays, that thoſe who knew their Lord's will, and did it not, ſhould be bum WM . 
with many ſtripes : but thoſe who knew it not, ſhould be beaten with few ftripes. So ht MW as; 


tho' they may do that which is materzally a fault, yet it is none in them, becauſe by 
ö ſon of their incapacity, they are at preſent nvincibly ignorant of what they ought to 
| do. And this is the caſe likewile of idiots, who are under a natural incapacity of Know 
ledge, and ſo far as they are ſo, nothing that they do is imputed to them as 4 fault 
The ſame may be ſaid of diſtracted perſons, who are deprived either wholly, or at ſors 
| times, of the uſe of their underſtandings: ſo far, and ſo long as they are thus depri. 
| they are free from all guilt; and to perſons who have the free and perfect uſe oft - 
reaſon, no neglect of any duty is imputed, of which they are ab/o/utely and 7nv/n 
ignorant. For inſtance, it is a duty incumbent upon all mankind, to believe in the de 
of God, where he is ſufficiently manifeſted and revealed to them; but thoſe who feld 
heard of him, nor had any opportunity of coming to the knowledge of him, ſhall 1 
8 


there are two obſervations lie plainly before us in the words. fp 

Firſt, That the greater advantages and opportunities any man hath of knowing tis W tc 

duty, if he do it not, the greater will be his condemnation ; the ſervant which he exc 

his Lord's will, and prepared not himſelf, neither did according to it, ſhall be beaten with WM bec: 

many ſtripes. | | be b 

Secondly, That ignorance is a great excuſe of mens faults, and will leſſen their punih- it, a 

ment; but he that knew not, but did commit things worthy of ſtripes, ſhall be beatenvil ¶ top 

ew ſtripes. | F punt 

I ſhall begin with the latter of theſe iu, becauſe it will make way for the other; ti s g. 

That ignorance is a great excuſe of mens faults, and will leſſen their puniſhment; | WE thou 

that knew not, but did commit things worthy of ſtripes, ſhall be beaten with few ſtrife S So 

For the clearing of this, it will be requiſite to conſider what ignorance it is which ſolut 

our Saviour here ſpeaks of; and this is neceſſary to be enquired into, becauſe it is c. WM firit, 

tain that there is ſome ſort of ignorance which doth wholly excuſe and clear from al they 

manner of guilt ; and there is another ſort, which doth either not at all, or very lie WF woul: 

extenuate the faults of men; ſo that it muſt be a third ſort, different from both thee, Bu 

which our Saviour here means. the f: 

Firſt, There is an ignorance which doth wholly excuſe and clear from all manmerot N Lrd. 

| guilt, and that is an abſolute and invincible ignorance, when a perſon is wholly ignorant I em 

i of the thing, which if he knew, he ſhould be bound to do, but neither can nor cad . 77: 

q have help'd it, that he is ignorant of it; that is, he either had not the capacity, fg 

| wanted the means and opportunity of knowing it. In this caſe a perſon is in no fav, Not al 

| if he did not do what he never knew, nor could know to be his duty. For G9 fer me 

[ meaſures the faults of men by their we, and if there be no defect there, there can WF "egled 

q no guilt; for no man is guilty, but he that is conſcious to himſelf that he would not might 
0 what he knew he ought to do, or would do what he knew he ought not to do. Nov N : comp 

[ | if a man be imply and invincibly ignorant of his duty, his neglect of it is altogether . Will, | 
4 voluntary; tor the will hath nothing to do, where the underſtanding doth not firſt d ave 
a rect. And this is the caſe of children who are not yet come to the uſe of reaſon; jo Ws 
; ada 
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be condemn'd for this infidelity, becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould believe on him, of 


whom they never heard; they may indeed be condemned upon other accounts, for ſin- 
ning againſt the light of nature, and for not obeying the /aw which was written in their 
learts; for what the Apoſtle ſays of the revelation of the law, is as true of any other 
revelation of God, as many as have ſinned without law, ſhall alſo periſh without lat; 
and as many as have finned under the law, ſhall be judged by the law, Rom. ii. 12. In 
like manner, thoſe who have ſinned without the Gel, (that is, who never had the 
knowledge of it) ſhall not be condemned for any offence againſt that revelation which 
was never made to them, but for their violation of he law of nature; only they that 
have /{1med under the Goſpel, ſhall be Judged by it. 

Secondly, There is likewiſe another ſort of ignorance, which either does not at all, 
or very little extenuate the faults of men, when men are not only ignorant, but chuſe to 
be ſo; that is, when they wilfully neglect thoſe means and opportunities of knowledge 
which are afforded to them; ſuch as Fob ſpeaks of, Job xxi. 14. Who ſay unto God, De- 
part ſrom us, for wwe deſire not the knowledge of thy ways. And this ſort of ignorance 
many among the Fews were guilty of, when our Saviour came and preached to them, 
but they would not be inſtructed by him; the light came among them, but they loved 
darkneſs rather than light, as he himſelf ſays of them ; and as he fays elſewhere of the 
| Phariſees, they rejected the council of God againſt themſelves, they wilfully ſhut their eyes 
| againſt that light which offered itſelf to them; hey would not ſee with their eyes, nor 
hear with their ears, nor underſtand with their hearts, that they might be converted, and 
lealed. Now an ignorance in this degree wilful, can hardly be imagined to carry any 
E excuſe at all in it. He that knew not his Lord's will, becauſe he would not know it, 
© becauſe he wilfully rejected the means of coming to the knowledge of it, deſerves to 
be beaten with as many ſtripes, as if he had known it; becauſe he might have known 
it, and would not. He that will not take notice of the king's proclamation, or will 
ſtop his cars when it is read, and afterwards oftends againſt it, does equally deſerve 

E puniſhment with thoſe who have read it, and heard it, and diſobey it; becauſe he was 

i ss groſly faulty in not knowing it; and there is no reaſon that any man's groſs fault 
} WE 1hould be his excuſe. | 

So that it is neither of theſe ſorts of ignorance that our Saviour means, neither ab- 


4 WF ſolute and invincible ignorance, nor that which is groſly wilful and affected; for the 

+. W firſt, men deſerve not to be beaten at all, becauſe they cannot help it; for the latter, 

il Whey deſerve not to be excuſed, becauſe they might have helped their ignorance, and 

tl would not. 

& Hut our Saviour here ſpeaks of ſuch an ignorance as does in a good degree extenuate 
che fault, and yet not wholly excuſe it; for he ſays of them, that they knew not their 

rof Leds will, and yet that this ignorance did not wholly excuſe them from blame, nor 

nt erempt them from puniſhment, but they ſhould be beaten with few ſtripes. In the 

ould WE ird place then, there is an ignorance which is in ſome degree faulty, and yet does 

* in a great meaſure excuſe the faults which proceed from it; and this is when men are 
E not abſolutely ignorant of their duty, but only in compariſon of others, who have a 


far more clear and diſtinct knowledge of it; and tho' they do not groſly and wilfully 


ue neglect the means of further knowledge, yet perhaps they do not make the beſt uſe they 
ot 0 might of che opportunities they have of knowing their duty better; and therefore in 
Non compariſon of others, who have far better means and advantages of knowing their Lord's 


vill, they may be ſaid not to know it, tho' they are not ſimply ignorant of it, but only 
ot & ¶ ave a more obſcure and uncertain knowledge of it. Now this ignorance does in a great 
n; fo WW mcaſure excuſe ſuch perſons, and extenuate their crimes, in compariſon of thoſe who 
wy ret ¶ lad a clearer and more perfect knowledge of their Maſter's will; and yet it does not 


ch to free them from all guilt; becauſe they did not live up to that degree of knowledge which 
Fo- ey had; and perhaps if they had uſed more care and induſtry, they might have 
4 fault known their Lord's will better. And this was the caſe of the heathens, who in com- 
at (om baron of thoſe who enjoyed the light of the Goſpel, might be ſaid not to have known 
eprived their Lord's will, tho'as to many parts of their duty, they had ſome directions from 
of beg ural light, and their conſciences did urge them to many things by the obſcure ap- 
inci brehenſions and hopes of a future reward, and the fear of a future puniſhment. But 
the don u was but a very obſcure and uncertain knowledge, in compariſon of the clear light of 
ho nede the Goſpel, which hath diſcovered to us our duty ſo plainly by the laws and precepts 
(all WS it, and hath preſented us with ſuch powerful motives and arguments to obedience 


In 


174 © 


— 
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in the promiſes and threatenings of it. And this likewiſe is the caſe of many Chriſt. 
ans; who either through the natural ſlownels of their underſtandings, or by the negleg 
of their parents and teachers, or other circumſtances of their education, have had fit 
leſs means and advantages of knowledge than others. God does not expect fo much 
from thoſe, as from others, to whom he hath given greater capacity, and advantage 
of knowledge; and when our Lord ſhall come to call his ſervants to an account, the 
ſhall be beaten with fewer ſtripes than others; they ſhall not wholly eſcape, becay{, 
they were not wholly ignorant ; but by how much they had leſs knowledge than other, 
by ſo much their puniſhment ſhall be lighter. 

And there is all the equity in the world it ſhould be fo, that men ſhould be account. 
able according to what they have received, and that to whom leſs is given, leſs ſhould 
be required at their hands. The Scripture hath told us, that God will judge the uur 
in righteouſneſs; now juſtice does require, that in taxing the puniſhment of offender, 
every thing ſhould be conſider'd, that may be a juſt excuſe and extenuation of ther 
crimes, and that accordingly their puniſhment ſhould be abated. Now the greateſt «. 
renuation of any fault is ignorance, which when it eeds from no fault of ours, 9 
fault can proceed from it; ſo that ſo far as an man is innocently ignorant of his duy, 
ſo far he is excuſable for the neglect of it: for every degree of ignorance takes off j 
much from the perverſeneſs of the will; & nibil ardet in inferno, niſi propria volunta;, 
« Nothing is puniſh'd in hell, but what is voluntary, and proceeds from our will 

I do not intend this diſcourſe for any commendation of ignorance, or encouragemen 
to it. For knowledge hath many advantages above it, and is much more defirable, i 
we uſe it well; and if we do not, it is our own fault; if we be not wanting to ourſelye 
we may be much happier by our knowledge, than any man can be by his 1gnorane; 
for tho ignorance may plead an excuſe, yet it can hope for no reward; and it is alis 
better to need no excuſe, than to have the beſt in the world ready at hand to pled for 
ourſelves. Beſides, that we may do well to conſider, that ignorance is no where an 
excuſe where it is cheriſh'd; ſo that it would be the vaineſt thing in the world foray 
man to foſter it, in hopes thereby to excuſe himſelf; for where it is wilful and cholen 
it is a fault, and (as I ſaid before) it is the moſt unreaſonable thing in the world, that 
any man's fault ſhould prove his excuſe. So that this can be no encouragement to i;- 
norance, to ſay that it extenuates the faults of men: for it does not extenuate then, 
whenever it is wilful and affected; and whenever it is deſigned and choſen, it is wil 
and then no man can reaſonably deſign to continue ignorant, that he may have an & 
cuſe for his faults, becauſe then the ignorance is wiltul, and whenever it is ſo, it c 
ſeth to be an excuſe. : 

I the rather ſpeak this, becauſe ignorance hath had the good fortune to meet with 
great patrons in the world, and to be extoll'd, rho' not upon this account, yet upon 
another, for which there is leſs pretence of reaſon; as if it were the mother of de 
tion. Of ſuperſtition I grant it is, and of this we ſee plentiful proof, among tho 
who are ſo careful to preſerve and cheriſh it: but that true piety and devotion (hol 
ſpring from it, is as unlikely, as that darkneſs ſhould produce light. I do hope inde 
and charitably believe, that the ignorance in which ſome are detained by their reache! 
and governors, will be a real excuſe, to as many of them as are otherwiſe honelt 
ſincere; but I doubt not, but the errors and faults which proceed from this ignoranG 
will lie heavy upon thoſe who keep them in it. I proceed to the 
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Second obſervation, That the greater advantages and opportunities any man hathd , 


knowing the will of God, and his duty, the greater will be his condemnation if he © 
not do it. The ſervant which knew his Lord's will, and prepared not himſelf, neil 
did according to it, ſhall be beaten with many ſtripes. Which knew his Lord's il 
prepared not himſelf; the preparation of our mind to do the will of God, wh 
there is occaſion and opportunity for it, is accepted with him; a will rightly dipolee 
to obey God, tho' it be not brought into act for want of opportunity, does n lol 
its reward: but when, notwithſtanding we know our Lord's will, there are neither 0 
theſe, neither the act, nor the preparation and reſolution of doing it, what punti 
ment may we not expect? ; 
The juſt God, in puniſhing the fins of men, proportions the puniſhment to the cri 
and where the crime is greater, the puniſhment riſeth; as amongſt the Jews, where . 
crime was ſmall, the malefactor was ſentenced to 4 few ſtripes; where it was 8© 


he was beaten with many, Thus our Saviour repreſents the great Judge of the = N 
4 : 


da 
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dealing with ſinners; according as their ſins are aggravated, he will add to their puniſh- 
ment. Now after all the aggravations of ſin, there is none that doth more intrinſicall 
heighten the malignity of it, than when it is committed againſt the clear knowledge of 
our duty, and that upon theſe three accounts. 
Firſt, Becauſe the knowledge of God's will is fo great an advantage to the doing of it. 
Secondly, Becauſe it is a great obligation upon us to the doing of it. 
Thirdly, Becauſe the neglect of our duty in this caſe, cannot be without a great deal 
of wilfulneſs and contempt. I ſhall ſpeak briefly to theſe three. 
* Firſt, Becauſe the knowledge of God's will is ſo great an advantage to the doing of 
ic; and every advantage of doing our duty, is a certain aggravation ot our neglect of it. 
and this is the reaſon which our Saviour adds here in the text, For to whomſoever much is 
given, of them much will be required; and to whom men have committed much, of him they 


| will ask the more. It was, no doubt, a great diſcouragement and diſadvantage to the 
; heathens, that they were ſo doubrful concerning the will of God, and in many caſes left 
to the uncertainty of their own reaſon, by what way and means they might beſt apply 


themſelves to the pleaſing of him; and this diſcouraged ſeveral of the wiſeſt of them 
from all ſerious endeavours in religion, thinking it as good to do nothing, as to be 
miſtaken about it. Others that were more naturally devour, and could not ſatisfy their 
conſciences without ſome expreſſions of religion, fell into various ſuperſtitions, and 
'were ready to embrace any way of worſhip which cuſtom preſcribed. or the fancies of 
men could ſuggeſt to them; and hence ſprang all the ſtupid and barbarous idolatries of 
the heathen. For ignorance growing upon the world, that natural propenſion which 
was in the minds of men to religion, and the worſhip of a Deity, for want of certain 
direction, expreſs'd itſelf in thoſe fooliſh and abominable idolarrics, which were pra- 
Etiſed among the heathens. 
And is it not then a mighty advantage to us, that we have the clear and certain di- 
Erection of divine revelation ? We have the will of God plainly diſcovered to us, and 
all the parts of our duty clearly defined and determined, ſo that no man that is in any 
meaſure free from intereſt and prejudice, can eaſily miſtake in any great and material 
. een of his duty. We have the nature of God plainly revealed to us, and ſuch a cha- 
n iadter of him given, as is moſt ſuitable to our natural conceptions of a Deity, as ren- 
der him both awful and amiable; for the Scripture repreſents him to us as great and 
good, powerful and merciful, a perſect hater of ſin, and a great lover of mankind; 
and we have the law and manner of his worſhip (ſo far as was needful) and the rules of 
Brood life clearly expreſs'd and laid down; and as a powerful motive and argument to 
Wiz obedience of thoſe laws, a plain diſcovery made to us of the endleſs rewards and 
puniſhments of another world. And is not this a mighty advantage to the doing of 


do- od's will, to have it fo plainly declared to us, and ſo powerfully enforced upon us? 
no e that our duty lies plainly before us; we ſee what we have to do, and the danger of 
on Neglect ing it; ſo that conſidering the advantage we have of doing God's will, by our 
dect lear knowledge of it, we are altogether inexcuſable if we do it not. | 

che WWE > econndly, The knowledge of our Lord's will is likewiſe a great obligation upon us to 


the doing of it. For what ought in reaſon to oblige us more to do any thing, than to 


a pe fully afſur'd that it is the will of God, and that it is the law of the great ſovereign of 

he world, who is able to ſave, or to deſtroy? That it is the pleaſure of him that made 
hd , and who hath declared that he deſigns to make us happy, by our obedience to 
be bis laws? So that if we know theſe things to be the will of God, we have the great- 
with et obligation to do them, whether we conſider the authority of God, or our own 
% and Intereſt; and if we negle& them, we have nothing to ſay in our own excuſe. We 
encver non the law, and the advantage of keeping it, and the penalty of breaking it; and 
iſpoſed Falter this we will tranſgreſs, there is no apology to be made for us. They have 
or loſe emething to plead for themſelves, who can ſay, that though they had ſome apprehen- 
cher oon of ſome parts of their duty, and their minds were apt to dictate to them that 
pun) y ought to do ſome things, yet the different apprehenſions of mankind about ſeve- 


al of theſe things, and the doubts and uncertainties of their own minds concerning 
e crime em, made them eaſy to be carried off from their duty, by the vicious inclinations of 


here tber own nature, and the tyranny of cuſtom and example, and the pleaſant temptati- 
as grey of fleſh and blood; but had they had a clear and undoubted revelation from God, 
e woll nd had certainly known theſe things to be his will, this would have conquered and born 


dealuf n all objections and temptations to the contrary; or if it had not, would have ſtopt 
their 
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their mouths, and taken away all excuſe from them. There is ſome colour in thi, 1 — 
plea, that in many caſes they did not know certainly what the will of God was; bn ou 
for us who own a clear revelation from God, and profeſs to believe it, what can we { ct 
for ourſelves, to mitigate the ſeverity of God towards us; why he ſhould not wa, OUl 
forth all his wrath, and execute upon us the fierceneſs of his anger? l 

Thirdly, The neglect of God's will when we know it, cannot be without a prey ed 
deal of wilfulneſs and contempt. If we know it, and do it not, the fault is ſolely in clea 
our wills, and the more wilful any fin is, the more heinouſly wicked is it. There cn ted 
hardly be a greater aggravation of a crime, than if it proceed from mere obſtinay WW //” 
and perverſeneſs; and if we know it to be our Lord's will, and do it not, we are gui Jl 


of the higheſt contempt of the greateſt authority in the world. And do we think this tt 
be but a ſmall aggravation, to affront the great ſovereign Judge of the world? not ory i k 
to break his laws, but to trample upon them and deſpiſe them, when we know whe, and 
laws they are? Will we provoke the Lord to jealouſy? Are we ſtronger than be? We be. great 
lieve that it is God who ſaid, Thou ſhalt not commit adultery ; thou ſhalt not ſteal; thy tion 
ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy neighbour ; thou ſhalt not hate, or oppreſs, or l. to de 
fraud thy brother in any thing; but thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf ; and will w | than 
notwithſtanding venture to break theſe laws, knowing whoſe authority they are ſtany It vw 
withal? After this contempt of him, what favour can we hope for from hin! bod b 
What can we ſay for ourſelves, why any one of thoſe many ſtripes which are threat W7” 
ſhould be abated to us? Igngſci aliquatenus ignorantiæ poteſt ; contemptus veniam m ſnow 
habet; Something may be pardoned to ignorance ; but contempt can expect no i.. KN 
e giveneſs.” He that ſtrikes his Prince not knowing him to be ſo, hath ſomething'v Wl * £2 
fay for himſelf, that tho' he did a diſloyal act, yet it did not proceed from a dia W* kn 
mind: but he that firſt acknowledgeth him for his Prince, and then affronts hin, &. WW” /- 
ſerves to be proſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity, becauſe he did it wilfully, and inner Wi 4 ye 


contempr. The knowledge of our duty, and that it is the will of God which vez ſel 
againſt, takes away all poſhble excuſe from us; for nothing can be ſaid, why we ſtout ena 
offend him who hath both authority to command us, and power to deſtroy us. Pl, a 
And thus I have as briefly as I could, repreſented to you the true ground and tea Wi Let | 
of the aggravation of thoſe fins, which are committed againſt the clear knowledge d Puck. 
God's will, and our duty; becauſe this knowledge is ſo great an advantage to thedoiny “ 
of our duty; ſo great an obligation upon us to it; and becauſe the neglect of our Los Wi lch 
will in this caſe, cannot be without great wilfulneſs, and a downright contempt cf l Red 
| | Wining 


authority. 

And ſhall I now need to tell you, how much it concerns every one of us, to [iP 
to that knowledge which we have of our Lord's will, and to prepare ourſelvs to 0 
according to it; to be always in a readineſs and diſpoſition to do what we knowto 
his will, and actually to do it, when there is occaſion and opportunity? And it cv 
cerns us the more, becauſe we, in this age and nation, have ſo many advantages, ab 
a great part of the world, of coming to the knowledge of our duty. We enjoy i 
cleareſt and moſt perfect revelation which God ever made of his will to mankind, a 
have the light of divine truth plentifully ſhed amongſt us, by the free uſe of the hd) 
Scriptures, which is not a ſealed book to us, but lies open to be read, and ſtudied") 
us; this ſpiritual food is rained down like Manna round about our tents, and every dl 
may gather ſo much as is ſufficient; we are not ſtinted, nor have the word of b 
given out to us in broken pieces, or mixt and adulterated, here a leſſon of Scrip'v% 
and there a legend; but whole and entire, fincere and uncorrupr. 

God hath not left us, as he did the heathens for many ages, to the imperfect and 
uncertain direction of natural light ; nor hath he revealed his will to us, as he be did t0 
the Jews, in dark types and ſhadows: but hath made a clear diſcovery of his mind anc 
will to us. The diſpenſation which we are under, hath no veil upon it, tbe darkneſs 
paſt, and the true light now ſhineth; we are of the day, and of the light, and thet c1ore 
it may juſtly be expected that we ſhould put off the works of darkneſs, and walk 4 
children of the light. Every degree of knowledge which we have, is an aggravau” 2 
the ſins committed againſt it, and when our Lord comes to paſs ſentence upon us, wil 
add to the number of our ſtripes. Nay, if God ſhould inflict no poſitive torment vp” 
{inners; yet their own minds would deal moſt ſeverely with them upon this account 
and nothing will gall their conſciences more, than to remember againſt what light thef 
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did offend. For herein lies the very nature and ſting of all guilt, to be conſcicu . 
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dur ſelves, that oe knew what we ought to have done, and did it not. The vices and 


| corruptions which reigned in the world before, will be pardonable, in compariſon of 


ours. The times of that ignorance God winked at ; but now he commands all men ever 
ee to repent, Mankind had ſome excuſe for their errors before, and God was pleaſ- 
ed in a great meaſure to overlook them; but zf we continue ſtill in our fins, wwe have ub 
al, for them. All the degrees of light which we enjoy, are ſo many talents commit- 
ted to us by our Lord, for the improving whereof, he will call us to a ſtrict account; 
fir unto whomſoever much is given, of him much ſhall be required, and to whom he hath 
emitted much, of him he will ast the more. And nothing is more reaſonable, than 
© that men ſhould account for all the advantages and opportunities they have had of 
knowing the will of God; and that as their knowledge was increaſed, ſo their ſorrow 
and puniſhment ſhould proportionably riſe, if they ſin againſt it. The ignorance of a 
great part of the world is deſervedly pitied and lamented by us, but the condemna- 
tion of none is ſo bad, as thoſe who having the knowledge of God's will, neglected 
to do it; how much better had it been for them not to have known the way of righteouſneſs, 
than after they have known it, to turn from the holy commandment delivered unto them ! 
If we had been born, and brought up in ignorance of the true God and his will, ue 
bod bad uo fin, in compariſon of what now we have: but now that we ſee, our An 
remains. This. will aggravate our condemnation beyond meaſure, that we had the 
knowledge of ſalvation ſo clearly revealed to us. Our duty lies plainly before us, 
pc know what we ought to do, and what manner of perſons we ought to be, in all 
thr comverſation and godlineſs. We believe the coming of our Lord to judgment, and 
e know not how ſoon he may be revealed from heaven with his mighty Angel;, not 
o take vengeance on them that know not God, but on them that have knov/n him, 
yd yet obey not the Goſpel of his Son. And if all this will not move us to prepare 
burſelves to do our Lord's will, we deſerve to have our ſtripes multiplied. No con- 
xmnation can be too heavy for thoſe who offend againſt the clear knowledge of God's 
will, and their duty. 
let us then be perſuaded to ſet upon the practice of what we know ; let the liohr 
Which is in our underſtandings, deſcend upon our hearts and lives; let us not dare to 
pntinue any longer in the practice of any known fin, nor in the neglect of any thing 
Rich we are convinced is our duty; and zf our hearts condemn us not, neither for the 
&:|c& of the means of knowledge, nor for rebelling againſt the light of God's truth 
Wining in our minds, and glaring upon our conſciences, then have we confidence to- 
urls God : but if our hearts condemn us, God is greater than our hearts, and knews all 
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he Sins of Men not chargeable upon God ; but 
: upon themſelves. 


as n—_— 


JAMES i. 13, 14. 
* 10 man ſay when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God can- 


"ut be tempred with evil, neither tempteth he any man: But every man 
" termpred, when he is drawn away of his own luſt, and enticed. 


EXT ta the belief of a God, and his Providence, there is nothing more fun- 
damentally neceſſary to the practice of a good life, than the belief of theſe 


un d, 


ug oof and he hath reaſon to blame himſelf” for all the evil that he does. 


two principles, That God is not the author of fin, and that every man's ſin lies at 


Cce Firſt, 
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Firſt, That God is not the author of ſin, that he is no way acceſſary to our faults 
either by tempting or forcing us to the commiſſion of them. For if he were, they 
would neither properly be ins, nor could they be juſtly puniſhed. They would * 

roperly be ins, for /in is a contradiction to the will of God; but ſuppoſing men tg 
be either tempted or neceſſitated thereto, that which we call ſm, would either he 
meer paſſive obedience to the will of God, or an active compliance with it, bur neithe; 
way a contradiction to it. Nor could theſe actions be juſtly puniſhed ; for all Puniſh. 
ment ſuppoſeth a fault, and a fault ſuppoſeth liberty and freedom from force and ye. 
ceflity ; ſo that no man can be juſtly puniſhed for that which he cannot help, and 90 
man can help that, which he 1s neceſſitated and compell'd to. And tho” there ver 
no force in the caſe, but only temptation, yet it would be unreaſonable for the ſing 
perſon to tempt and puniſh. For as nothing is more contrary to the holineſs of Gy 
than to tempt men to ſin; ſo nothing can be more againſt juſtice and goodneſs, thy 
frſt to draw men into a fault, and then to chaſtiſe them for it. S0 that this is a pri. 
ciple which lies at the bottom of all religion, That God is not the author of the Jef 
men. And then, | b 

Secondly, That every man's fault hes at his OWN door, and he has reaſon enough to bl 
himſelf for all the evil that he does. And this is that which makes men properly gui; 
that when they have done amiſs, they are conſcious to themſelves it was their own 


Cal) 
i, 


A 
and they might have done otherwiſe ; and guilt is that which makes men liable tg perſi 
puniſhment ; and fear of puniſhment is the great reſtraint from fin, and one of the ont! 
principal arguments for virtue and obedience. Þ tranſ 

And both theſe principles our Apoſtle St. James does here fully aſſert in the va WWF 5. 
which I have read unto you. Let no man ſay when be is tempted, I am tempted if Gd; WW «ill 
for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man: But every man im. upp, 
ed, when he is drawn away of his own luſt, and enticed. raff. 

In which words theſe t᷑uo things are plainly contained. emp 

Firft, That God doth not tempt any man to fin. Let no man ſay when he is fm. ¶ upon 
ed, I am tempted of God; for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth k Th 
man. Iplcaſy 

Secondly, That every man's fault lies at his own door, and he is his own greet WW 17 a1 
tempter. But every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of bis own luſt, an M condit 
ticed. ron 

I. That God doth not tempt any man to ſin. Let no man ſay when he is tent 1: * 
am tempted of God; for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth be an nat. ; i 
In which words there are three things to be conſidered. lemſe 

Firſt, The propoſition which the Apoſtle here rejects, and that is, That Gad ten ech pe 
men. Let no man ſay when be is 1 ak J am tempted of God. turn ar 

Secondly, The manner in which he rejects it. Let no man ſay ſo. By which mam And 
of ſpeaking, the Apoſtle inſinuates theſe to things. 1. That men are apt to lay d ithoi 
faults upon God: For when he ſays, Let no man ſay ſo, he intimates, that men «re zz. F. 
to ſay ſo, and it is very probable that ſome did ſay ſo; and 2dly, That it is not o 7; 
fault, but an impious aflertion to ſay that God tempts men. He ſpeaks of it as ati Ne. 
to be rejected with a deteſtation. Let no man ſay ; that is, far be it from us to afimi I boch e. 
thing ſo impious and diſhonourable to God. the eag 

birdly, The reaſon and argument that he brings againſt it, For God cannot be tem: ¶ men. 
ed with evil, neither tempteth he any man. Joy un 

Firſt, The propoſition which the Apoſtle here rejects, and that is, That Gad, un; 

men: Let no man ſay when he is tempted, I am tempted of God. Now that we ma "We ere 
more diſtin&ly underſtand the meaning of the propoſition, which the Apoſtle bete * Feat d 
jects, it will be very requiſite to confider what temptation is, and the ſeveral {ori W wer 
kinds of it. To tempt a man, is, in general, nothing elſe but to make trial of bim 097 
any kind what he will do. In Scripture, temptation is commonly confin'd to the u 
of a man's good or bad, of his virtuous or vicious inclinations. But then it 5 a Tries, 
trial as endangers a man's virtue; and if he be not well reſolved, is likely to o but d 
it, and to make him fall into fin. So that temptation does always imply {ome ® 
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danger the worſt way. And men are thus tempted, either from themſelves, ot | ? 
S Cate 


others; by others chiefly theſe #400 ways. 
Firſt, By direct and downright perſuaſions to fin. i 
| OI. 
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|  gcondly, By being brought into ſuch circumſtances as will greatly endanger their fal- 
ing into it, tho' none ſollicit and perſuade them to it. 
Firſt, By direct and downright perſuaſions to fin. Thus the Devil tempted our firſt - 
irents, by repreſenting things ſo to them, as might on the one hand incite them to ſin, 
und on the other hand weaken and looſen that which was the great curb and reſtraint 
fom it. On the one hand he repreſents to them the advantages they ſhould have by 
breaking God's command. God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then oy eyes 
call be opened, and ye ſhall be as Gods, knowing good and evil. On the other hand, he 
repreſents the danger of offending not to be ſo great and certain as they imagined. The 
Serpent ſaid unto the woman, Ye ſhall not ſurely die. And the Devil had ſo good ſucceſs 
in this way of tempting the firſt Adam, as to encourage him to ſet upon the ſecond, 
our bleſſed Saviour, in the ſame manner ; for he would have perſuaded him 7o fall down 
and worſhip him, by offering him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them. 
And thus bad men many times tempt others, and endeavour to draw them into the ſame 
wicked courſes with themſelves. Solomon repreſents to us the manner and the danger 
of it, Prov. i. 10, 11, 13, 14. My /on, if ſinners entice thee, conſent thou not; if they 
ſav, Came with us, let us lay wait for blood, let us work privily for the innocent without 


Jail; we ſhall find all precious ſubſtance, we ſhall fill our houſes with ſpoil. Caſt in thy lot 
amongſt us, let us all have one purſe. This is the firſt way of temptation. 
And to be ſure God tempts no man this way. He offers no arguments to man to 
| perſuade him to fin ; he no where propoſeth either reward or impunity to ſinners ; but 
on the contrary gives all imaginable encouragement to obedience, and threatens the 
tanſgreſſion of his law with moſt dreadful puniſhments. 
> Secondly, Men are likewiſe tempted, by being brought into ſuch circumſtances, as 
will greatly endanger their falling into ſin, tho' none perſuade them to it; and this 
luppens two ways; when men are remarkably beſet with the allurements of the world, 
do aſſaulted with the evils and calamities of it; for either of theſe conditions are great 
emptations to men, and make powerful aſſaults upon them, eſpecially when they fall 
upon thoſe who are ill diſpoſed before, or are but of a weak virtue and reſolution. 
The allurements of the world are ſtrong temptations; riches, honours, and 
pleaſures, are the occaſions and incentives to many luſts. Honour and greatneſs, power 
ind authority over others, eſpecially when men are ſuddenly lifted up, and from a low 
condition, are apt to tranſport men to pride and inſolency towards others. Power is a 
Wrong liquor which does eaſily intoxicate weak minds, and make them apt to ſay and 
Wo indecent things. Man that is in bonour and underſtands not, is like the beaſts that pe- 
; intimating that men who are exalted to an high condition, are very apt to forget 
Miemſelves, and to play the fools and beaſts. It requires great conſideration, and a 
ell poiſed mind, not to be lifted up with one's condition, Weak heads are apt to 
turn and grow dizzy, when they look down from a great height. 


mane i And fo likewiſe eaſe and proſperity are a very ſlippery condition to moſt men, and 
ay wt Without great care do endanger the falling into great fins. So Solomon obſerves, Prov. i. 
ay . For the turning away of the ſimple ſhall flay them, and the proſperity of fools ſhall de- 


ton them, For this reaſon Agur maketh his prayer to God, that he would give him 
Ralther poverty nor riches, but keep him in a mean condition, becauſe of the danger of 

affe ! both extremes, Prov. xxx. 8, 9. Give me not riches, leſt J be full, and deny thee. Both 
e eager defire and the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of riches do frequently prove fatal to 

men. So our Saviour tells us elſewhere very emphatically, Matth. xix. 23, 24. Verily I 
Y unto you, that a rich man ſhall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven : And again I 
D @1to you, it is eaſier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
er into the kingdom 45 God. St. Paul likewiſe very fully declares unto us the 
pat danger of this condition, 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. But they that will be rich, fall into 

alten, and a fnare, and into many fooliſh and burtful Iufts, which drown men in 
fruficn and perdition; for the love of money is the root of all evil, which while ſome 
Peted after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced themſelves through with many 


Ts. 


But che greateſt bait of all to fleſh and blood, is ſenſual pleaſures; the very preſence 
"Pportunity of theſe, are apt to kindle the deſires, and to enflame the luſts of men, 


"ng Youu theſe temptations meet with ſuitable tempers, where every ſpark that 
s Catcheth, 
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And on the other hand, the evils and calamities of this world, eſpecially if they threats 
or fall upon men in any degree of extremity, are ſtrong temptations to human natur 
Poverty and want, pain and ſuffering, and the fear of any great evil, eſpecially of deay, 
theſe are great ſtraits to human nature, and apt to tempt men to great ſins, to impatien, 
and diſcontent, to unjuſt and diſhoneſt ſhifts, to the forſaking of God, and apoſtaſy ſton 
his truth and religion. Agur was ſenſible of the dangerous tempration of poverty, nf 
therefore he prays againſt that, as well as againſt riches ; give me not poverty, leſt bein 
poor I ſteal, and take the name of the Lord my God in vain ; that is, leſt I be tempted u 
theft, and perjury. The Devil, whoſe trade it is to tempt men to fin, knew very ye 
the force of theſe ſorts of temptations, when he defires God firſt to touch Job in h. 
eſtate, and to ſee what effect that would have, Job i. 11. But put forth thine hand am 
and touch all that he hath, and he will curſe thee to thy face. And when he found hin. 
ſelf deceived in this, ſurely he thought, that were he but afflited with great bodif 
pains, that would put him out of all patience, and fleſh and blood would not be; 
to withſtand this temptation, Chap, ii. 5. But put forth thine hand now, and touch i 
bone and his fleſh, and he will curſe thee to thy face. And this was the great tempti W - 
on that the primitive Chriſtians were aſſaulted withal ; they were tempted to fo tt 
Chriſt and his religion, by a moſt violent perſecution, by the ſpoiling of their gooch 
by impriſonment, and torture, and death. And this is that kind of temptation whit 
the Apoſtle particularly ſpeaks of before the text, Bleſſed is the man that endureth tn. 

tation; for when he is tried, he ſhall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath 2 
miſed to them that love him; and then it follows, Let no man ſay when he is tent! 
am tempted of God. And thus I have given an account of the feveral ſorts of tempt 
tions comprehended under this ſecond head, namely, when men are tempted by being 
brought into ſuch circumſtances as do greatly endanger their falling into ſin, by be i- 
lurements of this world, and by the evils and calamities of it. 

And the queſtion is, how far God hath an hand in theſe kind of temptations, the 
ſo we may know how to limit this propoſition, which the Apoſtle here rej 
that men are tempted of God. Let no man ſay when be is tempted, JI am temjiid i 
God. | 
That the providence of God does order, or at leaſt permit men to be brought int 
theſe circumſtances I have ſpoken of, which are ſuch dangerous temptations to fin, 1 
man can doubt, that believes his providence to be concern'd in the affairs of the w 
All the difficulty is, how far the Apoſtle does here intend to exempt God from an h 
in theſe temptations. Now for the clearer underſtanding of this it will be requiltt 
conſider the ſeveral ends and reaſons, which thoſe who tempt others may have intmpt 
ing them; and all temptation is for one of theſe three ends or reaſons ; either fot lt 
trial and improvement of mens virtues; or by way of judgment and puniſhment fn 
ſome former great ſins and provocations; or with a direct purpoſe and deſign to {edu 
men to fin; theſe I think are the chief ends and reaſons that can be imagined, of q; 
erciling men with dangerous temptations. | 
Firſt, For the exerciſe and improvement of mens graces and virtues. And th: »: 
the end which God always aims at, in bringing good men, or permitting them o 
brought into dangerous temptations. And therefore St. James ſpeaks of it as a m > 
of joy, when good men are exerciſed with afflictions; not becauſe afflictions are d“ 
rable for themſelves, but becauſe of the happy conſequences of them, ver. 2, 3. fh, 
Chapter, My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations ; knowing "i 
that the trying of your faith worketh patience. And to the ſame purpoſe St. Paul NF 
v. 3, 4, 5. We glory in tribulation, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and pu" 1 
experience ; Suu patience trieth a man, and this trial worketh hope, and bop nate 
not aſhamed, Theſe are happy effects and conſequences of affliction and ſuffering 
when they improve the virtues of men and increaſe their graces, and thereby m- 0 
way for the increaſe of their glory. Upon this account St. James pronounceth ties 
bt bleſſed, who are thus tempted. Bleſſed is the man that endureth temptation ; for uuben le 
: rag be ſhall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath promiſed to them that l 
8 im. 
And this certainly is no diſparagement to the providence of God, to permit men (0 
thus tempted, when he permits it for no other end, but to make them better mel 
thereby to prepare them for a greater reward: And ſo the Apoſtle aſſures us, Nl. 5 
17, 18. . fo be we ſuffer with him, we 25 alſo be glorified with him; for 1 mw 
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5 N erings of this preſent time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that 
: = be EMS: in us. And ver, 2 8. For we know that all 5 ſhall work ar for 
' good to them that love God: And this happy end and iſſue of temptations to good men 
8 the providence of God ſecures to them (if they be not wanting to themſelves) one of 
a theſe two ways, either by proportioning the tempration to their ſtrength; or if it ex- 
a ceed that, by miniſtring new ſtrength and ſupport to them, by the ſecret and extraor- 
n dinary aids of his holy Spirit. : 

"| Firſt, By proportioning the temptation to their ſtrength ; ordering things ſo by his 
18 ſecret and wiſe Providence, that they ſhall not be aſſaulted by any temptation, which 
1 is beyond their ſtrength to reſiſt and overcome. And herein the ſecurity of good men 
ſe doth ordinarily conſiſt; and the very beſt of us, thoſe who have the firmeſt and moſt 
Be reſolute virtue, were in infinite danger, if the providence of God did not take this care 
10 of us. For a temptation may ſet upon the beſt men with ſo much violence, or ſurprize 
% chem at ſuch an advantage, as no ordinary degree of grace and virtue is able to withſtand: 
But where men are ſincerely good, and honeſtly refoly'd, the providence of God doth 
i Ward off theſe fierce blows, and put by theſe violent thruſts, and by a ſecret diſpoſal of 


N 


r things, keep them from being aſſaulted by theſe irreſiſtible kinds of temptations. 

ö The conſideration whereof, as it is a great encouragement to men to be ſincerely 
good, ſo likewiſe a great argument for a continual dependance upon the providence of 
God, and to take us off from confidence in ourſelves, and our own ſtrength. And 
i this uſe the Apoſtle makes of it, 1 Cor. x. 12. J berefore let him that thinketh he ſtandeth, 
1 1]: (that is confident that nothing ſhall be able to ſhake him, or throw him down) take 
bed leſt be fall; there hath no temptation taken you, but ſuch as is common to men; & u ay- 
© eames, but what is human; nothing but what an human ſtrength, aſſiſted by an or- 


more violent temptations than theſe, which you have not yet been tried with; and 

| when thoſe happen, we muſt have recourſe to God for an extraordinary aſſiſtance. And 
this is the 

Second way I mentioned, whereby the providence of God does ſecure good men in 

caſe of extraordinary temptations, which no human ſtrength can probably reſiſt. And 

this che ſame Apoſtle aſſures us of in the very next words, Ged is faithful, who will 

not ſuffer you to be tempted above what you are able, but will with the temptation alſo make 


vol, n to c/cafe, that you may be able to bear it, That is, in caſe of great and violent 
a WW tem prations (ſuch as the Chriſtians in the height of their perſecutions were expoſed to) 
ür Cod will ſecretly miniſter ſtrength and ſupport equal to the force and power of the 
mp'-WE em pration. And this God did in an extraordinary manner to the chriſtian martyrs, 
iu and that to ſuch a degree, as made themjoyfully to embrace their ſufferings, and with the 
no WE greateſt chearfulneſs in the world to endure thoſe torments, which no human patience 
FR was able to bear. And where God doth thus ſecure men againſt temptations, or ſup- 
of ch pott them under them, it is no reflection at all upon the goodneſs or juſtice of his pro- 


© vidence, to permit them to be thus tempted. 
ai Second, God permits others to be thus tempted, by way of judgment and puniſh- 
mo went for ſome former great fins and provocations which they have been guilty of. And 
Ame dus many times God puniſheth great and notorious offenders, by permitting them to 
ace d fall io great temptations, which meeting with a vicious diſpoſition, are likely to be too 
hi 1 hard for them, eſpecially conſidering how by a long habit of wickedneſs, and wilful 
We <om miſſion of great and notorious fins, they have made themſelves an eaſy prey to every 
temptation, and have driven the Spirit of God from them, and deprived themſelves of 
choſe aids and reſtraints of his grace, which he ordinarily affords, not only to good nicn, 
but likewiſe to thoſe who are not very bad. And thus God is ſaid to have Harden d 
ſuffering P barach by thoſe plagues and judgments which he ſent upon him and his kingdom. 
oF But if we carefully read the ſtory, it is ſaid that he firſt harden d himſelf, and then that 
| Cad barder'd him; that is, he being harden'd under the firſt judgments of God, God 
TTL hw more, which meeting with his obſtinacy, had this natural effect upon him, to 
that l e him yet more; not that God did infuſe any wickedneſs or obſtinacy into him, 
ut by "is juſt judgments ſent more plagues upon him, which hardened him yet more, 
men '9 and which were likely to have that effect upon him, conſidering the ill temper of the 
And it was juſt by way of puniſkment that they ſhould. And ſo likewiſe, Fo/hua 
Rom. WW; 9, 20. it is ſaid that the cities of the Canaanites did not make peace with Foſhua, 
ceaule it was of the Lord to harden their hearts, that they ſhould come againſt Iſrael in 
7 ag battel, 


© dinary grace of God, may be able to reſiſt and conquer. Bur there are greater and 
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diſcontent. And thus he tempted our bleſſed Saviour; but found nothing in him to woc 


battel, that he might deſtroy them utterly ; that is, for their former iniquities, the mw". 


ſure whereof was now full, the providence of God did juſtly bring them into, and leaye 10 
them under thoſe cireumſtances, which made them obſtinate againſt all terms of bs 
and this proved fatal to them. 1 
And in the like ſenſe we are to underſtand ſeveral other expreſſions in ſcripture, which vi 
likewiſe might ſeem very harſh. As Iſaiab vi. 10. Make the heart of this people fat, a ] . /* 
make their ears heavy, and ſhut their eyes, leſt they ſee with their eyes, and hear wi, bi 
their ears, and underſtand with their hearts, and convert and be healed; all which e. wv 
preſſions ſignify no more, but that God, for the former provocations and impeniten 
of that people, did leave them to their own hardneſs and blindneſs, ſo that they did ne . 
deſire to underſtand and make uſe of the means of their recovery. So likewiſe, Roy, i un 
24. God is ſaid to have given up the idolatrous Heathen t uncleannejs, to vile and u. T} 
natural luſis; and ver. 28. to a reprobate and injudicious mind; that is, as a puniſhmey ten 
of their idolatry, he left them to the power of thoſe temptations, which betrayed then th 


to the vileſt luſts. And to mention but one text more, 2 Thefſ. ii. 11. the Apoſth 
threatens thoſe that rejected the truth, that for this cauſe God would ſend them ſtrong d. 
2 (the efficacy of error) that they ſhould believe a lye, and that they all might h 

amned, who believed not the truth, but had pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs ; that is, as a ju 
puniſhment for their renouncing the truth, God gave them over to the power of del. 
ſion; their error had its full ſcope at them, to tempt them with all its colours and pr. 
tences. 

But it is obſervable, that, in all theſe places which I have mention'd, God is ſado 
give men up to the power of temptation, as a puniſhment of ſome former great cri 
and provocations. And it is not unjuſt with God thus to deal with men, to leave then 
to the power of temptation, when they had firſt wilfully forfaken him; and in thick 
God doth not tempt men to ſin, but leaves them to themſelves, to be tempted by 
their own hearts luſts; and if they yield and are conquered, it is their own fault, be. 
cauſe they have neglected God's grace, whereby they might have been able to have n. 
ſiſted thoſe temptations; and have forced his holy Spirit to withdraw himſelf fron 
them, and to leave them open and naked to thoſe aſſaults of temptation, againſt which 
they might otherwiſe have been ſufficiently armed. 

Thirdly, The laſt end of temptation which I mentioned, is to try men, with a d. 
rect purpoſe and intention to ſeduce men to fin. Thus wicked men tempt others, ad 
thus the Devil tempts men. Thus he tempted our firſt parents, and ſeduced them from 
their obedience and allegiance to God. Thus he tempted Fob by bringing him io 
thoſe circumſtances, which were very likely to have forc'd him into impatience ad 


upon, or to give him any advantage over him. And thus he daily tempts men, by l- 
ing all ſorts of baits and ſnares before them, going about continually, ſeeking whom he n 
ſeduce and deſtroy; and as far as God permits him, and his power reacheth, he {uit 
his temptations as near as he can to the humours and appetites and inclinations of me, 
contriving them into ſuch circumſtances, as that he may ply his temptations upon then 
to the greateſt advantage; propounding ſuch objects to them, as may moſt probib 
draw forth the corruptions of men, and kindle their irregular deſires, and inflam: 
their luſts, and tempt their evil inclinations that way, which they are moſt ſtrong) 
bent. He tempts the covetous man with gain, the ambitious man with prefermem 
the voluptuous man with carnal and ſenſual pleaſures ; and where none of theſe ball 
will take, he ſtirs up his inſtruments to perſecute thoſe who are ſtedfaſt and confime 
in reſolutions of piety and virtue, to try if he can work upon their fear, and ſhake 
their conſtancy and fidelity to God and goodneſs that way; and all that he doth with a 
direct deſign and earneſt deſire to ſeduce men from their duty, and to betray them! in. 


But thus God tempts no man, and in this ſenſe it is that the Apoſtle means that u a Fi 
when he is tempted, is tempted of God. God hath no deſign to ſeduce any man t ther ; 
He often proves the obedience of men, and ſuffers them to fall into divers tempiatm Wl draw 
for the trial of their faith, and exerciſe of their obedience and other virtues; and he ve 
permits bad men to be aſſaulted with great temprations, and as a puniſhment of wed df 
former obſtinacy and impiety, withdraws the aids and afliſtances of his grace from the WW x; 
and leaves them to their own weakneſs and folly ; but not ſo as to take away all E CO 
ſtraint of his grace even from bad men, unleſs it be upon very high provocation, and yg, 


long and obſtinate continuance in fin: But God never tempts any man, with any inter I cane 
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tion to ſeduce him to ſin, and with a defire he ſhould do wickedly. This is the proper 
work of the Devil and his inſtruments; in this ſenſe it is far from God to tempt any 
„nan; and whenever in the ordinary courſe, and by the common permiſſion of his pro- 
vidence, men fall into temptation, the utmoſt that God does, is fo leave them to them- 
ſelves ; and he does not do this neither, but to thoſe who have highly provoked 
him to depart from them, that is, to thoſe who have juſtly deſerved to be ſo dealt 
withal. 
And thus I have conſider'd the propoſition which the Apoſtle here rejects, namely, 
that God tempts men, and have ſhewn as clearly as I can, how it is to be limited and 
* underſtood. I now proceed to the ſecond thing which I propounded to conſider, vix. 
The manner in which the Apoſtle rejects this propoſition, Let no man ſay, when he i, 
tempted, I am tempted of God. By which manner of ſpeaking, he infinuates 79 
things. 
Foſh, That men are apt to lay their faults upon God. For when he ſays, Let no 
man ſay ſo, he intimates that men were apt t /ay thus; and 'tis probable ſome did ſay jo, 
to excuſe themſelves for their deſerting their religion upon the temptation of perſecu- 
tion and ſuffering. Tis not unlikely that men might lay the fault upon God's Provi- 
dence, which expoſed them to theſe difficult trials, and thereby tempted them to for- 
ſake their religion. : 

But however this be, we find it very natural to men, to transfer their faults upon 
others. Men are naturally ſenſible when they offend, and do contrary to their duty; 
und the guilt of fin is an heavy burthen, of which men would be glad to caſe themſelves 
as much as they can; and they think it is a mitigation and excuſe of their faults it they 
did not proceed only from themſelves, but from the violence and compulſion, the 
temptation and inſtigation of others. But eſpecially men are very glad to lay their 
© faults upon God, becauſe he is a full and ſufficient excuſe, nothing being to be blamed 
that comes from him. Thus Adam did, upon the commiſſion of the very firſt {in that 
| mankind was guilty of. When God charged him for breaking of his law, by cating of 
the fruit of the forbidden tree, he endeavours to excuſe himſelf by laying the fault ob- 
liquely upon God; The woman whom thou gaveſt to be with me, ſhe gave me of the tree, 
and I did eat. The woman whom thou gaveſt to be with me; he does what he can to de- 
rive the fault upon God. And tho! this be very unreaſonable, yet it ſeems it is very natu- 
tral, Men would fain have the pleaſure of committing fin, but then they would be 
glad to remove as much of the trouble and guilt of it from themſelves as they can. 
| Secondly, This manner of ſpeech, which the Apoſtle here uſeth, doth in ſinuate fur- 
ther to us, chat it is not only a falſe, but an impious aſſertion to ſay that God tempts 
men to fin. He ſpeaks of it, not as a thing unfit to be ſaid, but fit to be rejected 
E with the greateſt indignation; let no man Jay, that is, far be it from us to affirm any 
thing ſo impious and ſo diſhonourable to God. For nothing can be more contrary to 
che holy and righteous nature of God, and to thoſe plain declarations which he hath 
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= 4 made of himſelf, than to ſeduce men to wickedneſs, and therefore no man, that hath 
t n any regard to the honour of God, can entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion of his naving any 
5 band in the fins of men, or give heed to any principles or doctrines, from whence ſo 
| 3 


1 otious and abominable a conſequence may be drawn. I proceed to the 
ong) T bird thing I propounded to conſider, viz. The reaſon or argument which the Apo- 
I. f ſtle brings againſt this impious ſuggeſtion ; That God cannot be tempted with evil, and 
4 : herefore no man can imagine that he ſhould tempt any man to it; Let no man ſay, when 
f be is tempted, I am tempted of God ; for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempt- 
| 15 eth be any man. And in ſpeaking to this, I ſhall 
wie Firſt, Conſider the ſtrength and force of this argument ; And 
to 2 Secondly, The nature and kind of it. 
2 ri * The ſtrength and force of this argument, God cannot be tempted with evil, nei- 
| 2 er tempteth he any man; d nee 691 gxay he is untemptable by evil; he cannot be 
2 \ he tawn to any thing that is bad himſelf, and therefore it cannot be imagined he ſhould 
che pony inclination or deſign to ſeduce others. And this will appear to be a ſtrong 
* 2 argument, if we conſider, : 
le * The propoſition upon which it is grounded, that God cannot be tempted by 
f 
Bos S*condly, The conſequence that clearly follows from it; and that is, that becauſe God 


dien cannot be tempted by evil, therefore he cannot tempt any man to it. 


Firſt, 


N 
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Secondly, There is no allurement in the object, to ſtir up any inclination in him 9. 
wards it. Sin in its very nature is imperfection, and irregularity, crookedneſs, and &. 
formity ; ſo that unleſs there be an inclination to it before-hand, there is nothing ini 
to move any one's liking or deſire towards it; it hath no attractives or enticements ini 
but to a corrupt and ill-diſpoſed mind. 

Thirdly, Neither are there external motives and conſiderations, that can be imagine 
ro tempt God to it. All arguments that have any temptation, are either founded in 
hope or in fear; either in the hope of gaining ſome benefit or advantage, or in the tu 
of falling into ſome miſchief or inconvenience. Now the divine Nature being per 
fectly happy, and perfectly ſecured in its own happineſs, is out of the reach of ary df 
theſe temptations. Men are many times tempted to evil very ſtrongly by theſe conide 
rations; they want many things to make them happy, and they fear many things wich 
may make them miſerable ; and the hopes of the one and the fears of the other, 2 
apt to work very powerfully upon them, to ſeduce them from their duty, and to das 
them to ſin: but the divine Nature is firm againſt all theſe attempts, by its own fuln 
and ſecurity. So that you ſee now the propoſition, upon which the Apoſtle grounds 
his argument, is evidently true, and beyond all exception, that God cannot be tenjti 
With evil, Let us then in the | 

Second place, conſider the conſequence that clearly follows from it, That becai 
God cannot be tempted with evil, therefore he cannot tempt any man to it. For Wi 
ſhould he defire to draw men into that, which he himſelf abhors, and which is ſo con- 
trary to his own nature and diſpoſition? When men tempt one another to fin, they d 
it to make others like themſelves ; and when the Devil tempts men to fin, it is either 
out of direct malice to God, or out of envy to men. But none of theſe conſiderations 
can have any place in God, or be any motive to him to tempt men to ſin. 

Bad men tempt others to ſin, to make them like themſelves, and that with one af 
theſe 7wwo deſigns; either for the comfort or pleaſure of company, or for the countenan® 
of it, that there may be ſome kind of apology and excule for them. 

For the comfort and pleaſure of company. Man does not love to be alone; and fo 
this reaſon bad men endeavour to make others like themſelyes, that agreeing with them 
in the ſame diſpoſition and manners, they may be fit company for them. For no man 
takes pleaſure in the ſociety and converſation of thoſe, who are of contrary tempers 
inclinations to them, becauſe they are continually warring and claſhing with one ano- 
ther. And for this reaſon bad men hate and perſecute thoſe that are good. Let us 
he in wait (ſay they) for the righteous, becauſe he is not for our turn, and be is contra!) 
to our doings ; he is grievous unto us even to behold ; for his life is not hike other mens 
and his ways are of another faſhion; as it is expreſs'd in the wiſdom of Solomon. 80 chat 
wicked men tempt others to ſin, that they may have the pleaſure and contentment 0 
their ſociety. But now for this reaſon God cannot be imagined to tempt men co 1 
becauſe that would be the way to make them unlike himſelf, and ſuch as his ſoul coul 
take no pleaſure in. | S e 
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Another deſign that bad men have in ſedue ing others to fin, is thereby to give coun- 
tenance to their bad actions, and to be ſome kind of excuſe and apology for them. A- 
mong men, the multitude of offenders does ſometimes procure impunity, but it always 
gives countenance to vice; and men are apt to alledge it in their excuſe, that they are 
not alone guilty of ſuch a fault, that they did not do it without company and example; 
which is the reaſon of that law, Exod. xxiii. 2. Thou ſhalt not follow a multitude to 'do 


( cuil; implying, that men are very apt to take encouragement to any thing that is bad, 
dom company and example. But neither hath this reaſon any place in God, who being 
gar from doing evil himſelf, can have no reaſon to tempt others to do ſo, by way of ex- 
1 cuſe and vindication of himſelf. 
1 And when the Devil tempts men to fin, it is either out of direct malice to God, or 
out of envy to men. Out of malice to God, to ſpoil his workmanſhip, and to pervert 
chat which came innocent and upright out of his hands; to rob God of his Subjects, and 
* to debauch them from their duty and allegiance to him; to ſtrengthen the rebellion 
0 * which he has raiſed againſt God, and to make him as many enemies as he can. But 
n for this end God cannot tempt any man; for this would be to procure diſhonour to 
W - himſelf, and to deface the work of his own hands. 
7 Another reaſon why the Devil tempts men, is envy. When he was fallen from 
God, and happineſs, and by his own rebellion had made himſelf miſerable, he was 
= diſcontented to ſee the happy condition of man, and it grieved bim at his very heart ; 
: and this moved him to tempt man to fin, that he might involve him in the ſame miſe- 


ry into which he had plunged himſelf. It is a pleaſure to envy to overturn the hap- 
pineſs of others, and to lay them level with themſelves. But the Divine Nature is 
full of goodneſs, and delights in the happineſs of all his creatures. His own in- 
comparable felicity has placed him as much above any temptation to envying others, 
is above any occaſion of being contemned by them. He grudges no man's happi- 
| neſs, and therefore cannot tempt men to fin, out of a deſire to ſee them miſerable. So 


chat none of thoſe conſiderations which move the Devil to tempt men to (in, and 
" evil men to tempt one another to do wickedly, can be imagined to have any place 
r nin God. 
fich And thus you ſee the force of the Apoſtle's argument, that becauſe God cannot be 
e tempted to evil, therefore he can tempt no man. None tempt others to be bad, but thoſe 
n vo are firſt ſo themſelves. I ſhall now in the 
= E Second place, Conſider the nature and kind of the argument, which the Apoſtle 
00 


bere uſeth, Let no man ſay, when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God can- 
aut be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man. It does not reje& this impious 
propoſition barely u pon his own authority; but he argues againſt it from the nature and 
perfection of God; and therein appeals to the common notion of mankind concerning 
Cod. We might very well have reſted in his authority, being an Apoſtle commiſſioned 
by our Saviour, and extraordinarily aſſiſted and witneſſed to, by the miraculous gifts of 


hey h the Holy Ghoſt, wherewith he was endowed. But he condeſcends to give a reaſon of 
ene hat he ſays, and appeals to the common principles of mankind. For all men will rea- 
aua i dily agree to this, that God hath all imaginable perfection: but it is a plain imperfection 

i 8 de liable to be tempted to evil, and therefore God cannot be tempted to evil. And if 
2 J, id is as impoſſible hat he ſhould tempt others to it; for none can have either an in- 
te d 


I rn or intereſt to ſeduce others to evil, but thoſe who have been firſt ſeduced to it 
themſelves. 


i Now in this method of arguing, the Apoſtle teaches us one of the ſureſt ways of 
Feaſoning in religion; namely, from the natural Notions which men have of God. 80 


mo Plat all doctrines plainly contrary to thoſe natural notions which men have of God, are 
put o be rejected, what authority ſoever they pretend to; whatever plainly derogates from 
* 2 E he goodneſs or juſtice of God, or any other of his perfections, is certainly falſe, what 


Wthority ſoever it may claim from the judgment of learned and pious men; yea tho' it 


cont) iprerend to be countenanc'd from the texts and expreſſions of holy Scripture. Becauſe 
er * | thing can be entertain'd as a divine revelation, which plainly contradicts the com- 

80 en natural notions which mankind have of God. For all reaſoning about divine Re- 
oy” «ation, and whether that which pretends to be ſo, be really ſo or not, is to be go- 
n Loder” aud by thoſe natural notions. And if any thing that pretends to be a revelation from 
du 


cd, ſhould teach men that there is no God, or that he is not wiſe, and good, juſt, and 
ol. II, D d d powerful; 
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powerful; this 1s reaſon enough to reject it, how confident ſoever the pretence be, that 
it is a divine Revelation. 

And if any thing be, upon good grounds in reaſon, received for a divine reyel,. 
tion, (as the holy Scriptures are amongſt Chriſtians) no man ought to be regarded, 
who from thence pretends to maintain any doctrine contrary to the natural notion 
which men have of God]; ſuch as clearly contradict his holineſs, or goodneſs, or juſtice 
or do by plain and undeniable conſequence make God the author of Sin, or the like; 
becauſe the very attempt to prove any ſuch thing out of the Scripture, does ſtrike y 
the divine authority of thoſe books. For if they be from God, it is certain they cin 
contain no ſuch thing. So that no man ought to ſuffer himſelf to be ſeduced ini 
any ſuch opinions, upon pretence that there are expreſſions in Scripture, which ſzgy 
to countenance them. For if they really did ſo, the conſequence would not be the 
confirming of ſuch opinions; but the weakening of rhe authority of the Scripture 
ſelf. For juſt ſo many arguments as any Man can draw from Scripture for any ſuch 
opinion, ſo many weapons he puts into the hands of Athcifts againſt the Script 
it ſelf. 

I do not ſpeak this,. as if I thought there were any ground from Scripture for an 
ſuch doctrine, I am very certain there is not. And if there be any particular expre| 
ſions, which to prejudic'd men may ſeem to import any ſuch thing, every man ougit 
to govern himſelf in the interpretation of ſuch paſſages, by What is clear and play, 
and agrecable to the main ſcope and tenor of the Bible, and to thoſe natural noting 
which men have of God, and of his perfections. For when all 1s done, this is one 
of the ſureſt ways of reaſoning in religion; and whoever guides himſelf, and ſteen 
this compaſs, can never err much : but whoever ſuffers himſelt to be led away bythe 
appearance of ſome more obſcure phraſes in the expreſſions of Scripture, and the gloſs 
of men upon them, without regard to this rule, may run into the greateſt deluions 
may wander eternally, and loſe himſelf in one miſtake after another, and ſhall nar 
find his way out of this endleſs labyrinth, but by this clue. 

If St. James had not been an Apoſtle, the argument which he uſed would hae 
convinced any reaſonable man, that God tempts no man to fin, becauſe he cannt l 
tempted with evil himſelf, and therefore it is unreaſonable to imagine he ſhould tem 
any man. For he argues from ſuch a principle, as all mankind will, at firſt hearing 
aſſent to. 

And thus I have done with the fi thing aſſerted by the Apoſtle here in the ter; 
That God tempts no man to fin. Let no man ſay, when he is tempted, I am tem 
of God; for God cannot be tempted of evil, neither tempteth he any man. Before I p- 
ceed to the ſecond aſſertion, that every man is his own greateſt tempter, I ſhould du 
ſome uſeful inferences from what has been already delivered: but I reſerve both tx 


one and the other to the next opportunity. 
I | 
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Let no man ſay when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God cannot 
ö be tempted with evil, neither temptetß he any man: But every man is 
: | zempted, when he is drawn away of his own luſt, and enticed. 


WW W HEN I made entrance upon theſe words, I told you, that next to the Belief 


ne of a God and a Providence, nothing is more fundamentally neceſſary to the 
b ractice of a good life, than the belief of theſe /wo principles; that God is 
he e author of the fins of men; and that every man's fault hes at his own door, And 


boch theſe principles St. James does clearly and fully aſſert in theſe words. 
E Firſt, God tempts no man to fin. 
| Secondly, Every man is his own greateſt tempter. 
| The „it of theſe I have largely ſpoken to in my former diſcourſe; and from what 
I then faid, I ſhall only draw a few uſeful inferences, before I proceed to the ſecond, 
vis. Theſe which follow. 
| Firſt, Let us beware of all ſuch doctrines, as do any ways tend to make God the au- 
thor of ſin; either by laying a neceſſity upon men of ſinning, or by laying ſecret deſigns 
vo tempt and ſeduce men to ſin. Nothing can be farther from the nature of God, than 
v do any ſuch thing, and nothing can be more diſhonourable to him, than to imagine 
Bay ſuch thing of him; be 7s of purer eyes than to behold evil; and can we think, that 
de who cannot endure to ſee it, ſhould have any hand in it? We find that the holy 
men in Scripture are very careful to remove all thoughts and ſuſpicion of this from God. 
Elibu, Job xxxvi. 3. before he would argue about God's providence with Job, he re- 
ſolves in the firſt place, to attribute nothing to God, that is unworthy of him. IT will 
E(ſay he) aſcribe righteouſneſs to my maker. So likewiſe St. Paul, Rom. vii. 7. What ſhall 
ue ſay then? Is the law a fin? God forbid. Is the law a fo that is, hath God given 
men a law to this end, that he might draw them into fin? far be it from him. Gal. Ii. 17. 
I; Chriſt the miniſter of ſin? God forbid. 
You ſee then how tender good men have always been of aſcribing any thing to God, 
that might ſeem to render him the author of ſin. So that we have reaſon to take heed 
of all doctrines that are of this tendency; ſuch as are the doctrine of an abſolute and 
Irrelpe&tive decree to damn the greateſt part of mankind ; and in order to that, and as a 
mcans to it, efficaciouſly to permit them to fin. For if theſe things be true, that God 
hath abſolutely decreed to damn the greateſt part of men, and to make good this decree 
he permits them to fin, not by a bare permiſſion of leaving them to themſelves, but by 
uch a permiſſion as ſhall be efficacious; that is, he will ſo permit them to fin as they 
cannot avoid it; then thoſe who are under this decree of God, are under a neceſſity of 
Inning ; which neceſſity, ſince it does not proceed from themſelves, but from the decree 
ef God, does by conſequence make God the author of fin. And then that the other do- | 
Eine, which is ſubſervient to this, that God does by a phyſical and natural influence up- l 
en the minds and wills of men, determine them to every action that they do, to 
Dad actions as well as good. Iknow they who ſay ſo, tell us that God only determines men 
70 the action, but not to the evil of it. For inſtance, when Cain kill'd his brother, God de- 
Fmn'd him (they ſay) to the natural action of taking away a man's life, which in ma- | 
Y caſes may be done without fin. Very true: But if in theſe circumſtances the natural 1 
Vor. II. | D d d 2 action | 0 
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action could not be done without committing the ſin, he that determin'd him to the 
natural action, determin'd him likewiſe to the ſin. . 

am far from any thought that thoſe that maintain theſe doctrines, had any intey. 
tion to make God the author of fin; but if this be the neceſſary conſequence of the, 
doctrines, there is reaſon enough to reject them, how innocent ſoever the intention þ, 
of thoſe who maintain them. | | _ 

Secondly, Let not us tempt any man to fin, All piety pretends to be an imitation of 
God, therefore let us endeavour to be like him in this. Tis true indeed, we may be 
tempted with evil, and therefore we are likely enough to tempt others: but we ough: 
not to do ſo. It is contrary to holineſs and goodneſs, to the temper and diſpoſition q 
the moſt perfect being in the world. God tempts no man; nay, it is the proper wor 
and employment of the Devil, tis his very trade and profeſſion ; he goes about ſeeking 
whom he may betray into fin and deſtruction. To this end he walks up and down th, 
earth, waiting all opportunities and advantages upon men to draw them into fin; þ 


that we are his factors and inſtruments, whenever we tempt men to ſin. N 5 

Let thoſe conſider this, who are ſo active and buſy to ſeduce men into any kind ( a i 
wickedneſs, and to inſtruct them in the arts of iniquity, who tempt men into bad con. W ou 
pany and courſes, and take pleaſure in debauching a virtuous perſon, and make it m. W' anc 
ter of great triumph to make a ſober man drunk, as if it were ſo glorious an action 4% 
ruin a ſoul, and deſtroy that, which is more worth than the whole world. Where WF whi 
you go about this work, remember whoſe inſtruments you are, and whoſe work 0 1: 
do, and what kind of work it is. Tempting others to fin is in ſcripture called murds, you 
for which reaſon the Devil is ſaid to be a murderer from the beginning, becauſe he ws WF F 
tempter. Wheſoever committeth ſin 1s of the Devil: but whoſoever tempts others i in, N fi, 
is a ſort of Devil himſelf. | | Se 

Thirdly, Since God tempts no man, let us not tempt him. There is frequent mention tons 
in Scripture of mens tempting God, i. e. trying him as it were whether he will dom ente 
thing . their ſakes, that is miſbecoming his goodneſs, and wiſdom, and faithfulnes hei 
or any other of his perfections. Thus the 1/raelrtes are ſaid to have tempted Gad inthe F. 
wilderneſs forty years together, and in that ſpace, more remarkably ten times. Tix Min, i 
meaning of which expreſſions is, that when God had promiſed Abraham to bring his Ihe a 


ſeed into the land of Canaan, that people, by their great and repeated provocations d 
God, did often provoke him to have deſtroyed them, and conſequently to have faildd 
the promiſe which he made to the fathers. The Devil likewiſe tempted our Saviour u 
tempt God, by caſting himſelf down from the pinacle of the temple, in confidence 
that the Angels would take care of him: but our Saviour anſwers him, I is write, 
T hou ſhalt not tempt the Lord thy God. From which inſtance it appears, that men ue 
ſaid to tempt God, whenever they expect the protection of his providence in an unit 
rantable way. God hath promiſed to take care of good men, but if they neglect then 
ſelves, or willingly caſt themſelves into danger, and expect his providence and protect. 
on, they do not truſt God, but tempt him; they try whether God's providence vil 
countenance their raſhneſs, and provide for them, when they neglect themſelves; and 
protect them from thoſe dangers, to which they wilfully expoſe themſelves. 

So likewiſe if we be negligent in our callings, whereby we ſhould provide for 9 
families, if we laviſh away that which we ſhould lay up for them, and then 9 
upon the providence of God to ſupply them, and take care of them, we tempt G 
that which is unworthy of him ; which is to give approbation to our folly, and to cou 
tenance our ſloth and careleſneſs. We cannot ſeduce God, and draw him to do 4 
thing that miſbecomes him, but we tempt him in expecting the care and protection d 
his providence, when we wilfully run ourſelves into danger, and neglect the meas © 
providing for our own ſafety. And thus I have done with the firſt great principle col 
8 in the text; viz. That God is not the author of the fins of men. I proceed 9 
to the 

Second, That every man is his own greateſt tempter. But every man is tempted, le 
he is drawn afide of his own 45 and enticed. God does not tempt any man to 1 
but every man is then tempted, when by his own luſt, his irregular inclination and de 
ſire, he is ſeduced to evil, and enticed; , Me Yung, is caught as it were with a bal, 
for ſo the Greek word ſignifies. | 

In which words the Apoſtle gives us a true account of the prevalency and efficac J 
temptation upon men. It is not becauſe God has any deſign to enſnare men in ln | w 
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heir own corruption and vicious inclinations ſeduce them to that which is evil. To in- 

ſtance in the particular temptations the Apoſtle was ſpeaking of, perſecution and ſuffer- 

ing for the cauſe of | religion, to avoid which, many did then forſake the truth, and a- 
oltatiz d from their Chriſtian profeſſion. The true cauſe of which, was not the pro- 

vidence of God, which permitted them to be expos'd to thoſe ſufferings; but their in- 

ordinate love of the good things of this life, and their unreaſonable fears of the evils and 

* ſufferings of it; they valued the enjoyments of this preſent life, more than the favour of 

God, and that eternal happineſs which he had promiſed to them in another life; and 

they feared the perſecutions of men more than the threatnings of God, and the dread- 

ful puniſhments of another world. They had an inordinate affection for the eaſe and 

* pleaſure of this life, and their unwillingneſs to part with theſe, was a great temptation 

to them to quit their religion; by this bait they were caught, when it came to the 

© trial. | 

I | And thus it is proportionably in all other ſorts of temptations. Men are betrayed by 

* themſelves, and the temptation without hath a party within them, with which it holds 
a ſecret correſpondence, and which is ready to yield and give conſent to it; fo that it is 

our own conſent, and treachery to our ſelves, that makes any temptation maſter of us, 

and without that we are not to be overcome; every man is tempted, when he is drawn 

© afide of bis own luſt, and enticed. It is the luſt of men complying with the temptations 

which are offer'd to us, which renders them effectual, and gives them the victory over us. 

In the handling of this argument, I ſhall from theſe words of the Apoſtle obſerve to 

© you theſe 7200 things. 

E Firſt, That as the Apoſtle doth here acquit God from any hand in tempting men 

Eco fin, ſo he does not aſcribe the prevalency of temptation to the Devil. 

# Sccondly, That he aſcribes the prevalency of temptation tothe Juſt and vicious inclina- 

tons of men, which ſeduce them to a compliance with the temptations that are pre- 

ſented to them; every man is tempted, when he is drawn afide of his own luſt, and enticed. 

[Theſe 7200 obſervations ſhall be the ſubject of my preſent diſcourſe. 

Fir, That as the Apoſtle doth here acquit God from any hand in tempting men to 

in, ſo he does not aſcribe the prevalency and efficacy of temptation to the Devil. That 

Ihe acquits God, I have ſhewn at large in my former diſcourſe. It is evident likewiſe, 

that he does not aſcribe the efficacy and prevalency of temptation to the Devil; for the 

Apoſtle in this diſcourſe of his concerning temptations makes no expreſs mention of the 

Devil; he ſuppoſeth indeed, that baits are laid for men, every man is tempted, when he 

dran aſide of his own luſt, and enticed, 1. e. when he plays with the baits that are 

id for him, and ſwallows them. And the Scripture elſewhere frequently tells us, that 

he Devil is very active and buſy to tempt men, and is continually laying baits before 

mem; but their own luſts are the cauſe why they are caught by them. 

| And I do the rather inſiſt upon this, becauſe men are apt to lay great load upon 
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ted be Devil, in the buſineſs of temptation, hoping thereby either wholly, or at leaſt in a 
evil great meaſure to excuſe themſelves; and therefore I ſhall here conſider how far the 
. ud eril by his temptations is the cauſe of the fins which men by compliance with thoſe 


Remptations are drawn into. 


1 our WW /t, It is certain that the Devil is very active and buſy to miniſter to them the oc- 
ocnl ii ation of fin, and temptations to it. For ever ſince he fell from God, partly out of 
zod 0 n to him, and partly out of envy and malice to mankind, he hath made it his 
coul: N Preat buſineſs and employment to ſeduce men to fin; and to this end he walks up and 
Jo on the earth, and watcheth all occaſions and opportunities to tempt men to fin ; and 
tion of e fer as his power reacheth, and God permits him, he lays baits and temptations be- 
-ans ot Here them in all their ways, preſenting them with the occaſions and opportunities to 
le con BP" and with ſuch baits and allurements as are moſt ſuitable to their tempers, and moſt 
cd nov Pkcly to prevail with their particular inclinations, and as often as he can, ſurpriſing men 


With theſe at the eaſieſt time of acceſs, and with ſuch circumſtances, as may give his 


1, wh FO prations the greateſt force and advantage. Of this the Scripture aſſures us in gene- 
co fn: when it tells us of thoſe wiles and devices of Satan, and of the methods of his 
and WW" ptations ; ſo that tho' we do not particularly diſcern how and when he doth this, 
n a bal We have no reaſon to doubt of the thing, if we believe that chere is ſuch a ſpirit in 


[ie world, as the Scripture particularly tells us there is, that works in the children of 
gcacy 0 ulobedience; and that God from whom nothing is hid, and who ſees all the ſecret 
n; ba Sines which are at work in the world, to do us good or harm, hath in mercy to 

__ mankind 
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mankind given us particular warning of it, and that we may not be wholly ignorant af 
our enemies, and their malicious defigns upon us, that we may be continually up T 
on our guard, aware of our danger, and armed againſt it. ; *: 

Secondly, The Devil does not only preſent to men the temptations and occafiong of H 


ſin ; but when he is permitted to make nearer approaches to them, does excite and ſii 
them up to comply with theſe temptations, and to yield to them. And this he dog 
not only by employing his inſtruments, to ſolicit for him, and to draw men to fin by 
bad counſel and example, which we ſee frequently done, and probably very often by 
the Devil's inſtigation ; (thoſe who are very wicked themſelves, and conſequently mot 
enſlaved to the Devil, and under his power, being as it were factors for him to ſeduce 
others ; ) beſides this, tis not improbable but the Devil himſelf does many times in. 
mediately excite men to fin, by working upon the humours of their bodies, or up 
their imaginations ; and by that means infuſing and ſuggeſtiug evil motions into them, 
or by diverting them from thoſe thoughts and conſiderations, which might check and 
reſtrain them from that wickedneſs to which he is tempting them; or by ſome othe 
ways and means more ſecret and unknown to us. For the power of the Spirits, wh. 
ther good or bad, and the manner of their operations upon our minds, are things yy 
ſecret, and of which we can give little or no account, but yet for all that, we hay 
many times reaſon ſufficient to believe a thing to be ſo, when we are wholly ignorant 
the manner of it. | 

And there is reaſon, from what is ſaid in Scripture, to believe that the Devil, i 
ſome caſes, hath a more immediate power and influence upon the minds of men, iy 
excite them to ſin, and, where he diſcovers a very bad inclination or reſolution, to lc 
it forward, and to keep men to it; as when it is faid, John xiii. 27. that the D 
entered into Judas, to puſh him on in that ill deſign which he had already engaged in, 
of betraying our Saviour. And As v. 3. Satan is ſaid to have filled the heart of Au- 
mas, to lie to the holy Ghoſt, and to keep back fart of the price for which he had (dll 
his eſtate ; which expreſſions do ſeem to intimate to us ſome more immediate powerand 
influence which the Devil had upon thoſe perſons: but then 'tis very obſervable, thit 
this power is never aſcribed to the Devil, but in caſe of great and horrid fins, and 
where men are before hand notoriouſly depraved, and either by the actual commiſion 
of ſome former great ſin, or by entertaining ſome very wicked deſign, have provoke 
God to permit the Devil a nearer acceſs to them. For Judas had firſt taken coun 
how to betray Chriſt, before it is ſaid the Devil enter'd into him, to puſh him on tote 
execution of it. And Ananias his covetouſneſs had firſt tempted him to keep back n 
of his eſtate, before it is ſaid the Devil filled his heart to lie to the Holy Ghsjt ; ſo du 
what power the Devil hath over men, they firſt give it him; they conſent to hid. 
ward temptations, before he can get within them. Hence it is that in Scripture grit 
ſinners are deſcribed, as being more immediately under the government and influenced 
the Devil. Ephe/. ii. 1, 2. Where the Apoſtle ſpeaking of thoſe, who from heatheriln 
were converted to Chriſtianity, Jou (ſays he) hath he quicken'd, who were once dead i 
treſpaſſes and fins; wherein in times paſt ye walked, according to the courſe of this afl, 
according to the prince of the peer of the air, the ſpirit that now worketh in the chiſſit 
of drfobedience, or unbelief; ad m T4 vov erezyium;, the ſpirit that fill as dt 
inſpires the children of unbelief; that is, thoſe who continue in their infidelity, and woll 
not believe and obey the goſpel. When men are notoriouſly wicked and difobedient® 
the councils of God, the Devil is ſaid to act and inipire them, which certainly g 
fies ſome more immediate power and influence which he hath over ſuch perſons. 

For as it is very probable, that the Devil is ſometimes permitted to come neat good 
men ſo as to tempt them; ſo by notorious wickedneſs and impiety, men do gi , 
miſſion to him, and he is permitted by the juſt judgment of God to exerciſe great (0- 
minion over them. By reſiſting his temptations, we drive him from us. 80 St. Jae 
tells us, Chap. iv. 7. Reſiſt the Devil, and he will flee from you : but as we yield to 15 
temptations, he continually makes nearer approaches to us, and gains a greater powe 
over us. 

Thirdly, But for all this, the Devil can force no man to ſin ; his temptations mil 
move and excite men to ſin, but that they are prevalent and effectual, proceeds from ou 
own will and conſent; tis our own luſts cloſing with his temptations, that produce n 
The Devil hath more or leſs power over men, according as they give way to him; g 


never ſo much as to force their wills, and to compel them to conſent to, and comp! 
I 
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| ich his temptations; the grace of God doth hardly offer this violence to men for their 


eood, in order to their ſalvation; and therefore much leſs will he permit the Devil to 
| Pave this power over men to their ruin and deſtruction. God's commanding us to reſiſt 
© the Devil, ſuppoſeth that his temptations are not irreſiſtible. 
} Fourthly, From what hath been ſaid, it appears, that tho' the Devil be frequently ac- 
ceſſary to the ſins of men, yet we our ſelves are the authors of them ; he tempts us ma- 
| ny times to fin, but it is we that commit it. His temptations may ſometimes be ſo vio- 
ent as to extenuate our fault, but never fo forcible as wholly to excuſe us; for we are 
ſo far guilty of fin, as we give our conſent to it; and how powerful ſoever the tempta- 
tion be to any, kind of evil, there is always enough of our own will in it to render 
Ius guilty. n ir | | 
I am farFronfithinking that the Devil tempts men to all the evil that they do. I 
rather think that ti greateſt part of the wickedneſs that is committed in the world, 
ſprings from the evil morions of mens own minds. Mens own luſts are generally to 
them the worſt Devil of the two, and do more ſtrongly incline them to ſin, than any 
Devil without them can tempt them to it. It is not to be doubted, that the Devil docs 
all the miſchief he can to the ſouls of men, ſo far as God permits him; and tho' the 
number of evil Angels be probably very great, yet it is but finite, and every one of them 
hath a limited power; and tho' they be very active, yet they can be but one where at 
once; ſo that his malice at the utmoſt does only all the evil that it can, not all that it 
Ewould; he plyes where he has the beſt cuſtom, where he has the faireſt opportunity, and 
Wc g:cateſt hopes; he leaves men many times for a ſeaſon as (it is ſaid) he did our Savi- 
Dur, becauſe he deſpairs of ſucceſs at that time; and it may be ſometimes when he is 
one, theſe perſons grow ſecure, and through their own ſecurity and folly fall into thoſe 
e, which the Devil with all his baits and wiles, whilſt they were upon their guard, 
ould not tempt them to commit. 
Ochers, after he has made them ſure, and put them into the way of it, will go on of 
cmſelves, and are as mad of ſinning, as forward to deſtroy themſelves, as the Devil 
mſelf could wiſh; ſo that he can hardly tempt men to any wickedneſs, which he 
Wocs not find them inclin'd to of themſelves. Theſe he can truſt with themſelves, and 
Rave them to their own inclinations and conduct, finding by experience, that they will 
Wo as ill things of their own motion, as if Satan ſtood continually at their right hand 
prompt them, and put them on, ſo that he can go into a far country, and employ 
mſelf elſewhere, and leave them for a long time, being confident that in his abſence 
bey will not bury their talent, and hide it in a napkin, but will improve it to a great 
hantage. And I wiſh that our own age did not afford us too many inſtances of this 
Wind, of ſuch forward and expert ſinners, as need no tempter either to inſtruct or ex- 
ie them to that which is evil. Now in this caſe the Devil betakes himſelf to other 
Wrſons, and removes his ſnares and baits where he thinks there is more need and occa- 
Won for them. | 
do chat we may reaſonably conclude, that there is a great deal of wickedneſs commit- 
An the world, which the Devil hath no immediate hand in, tho' he always rejoiceth 
it when it is done; and that there is a great deal more reaſon to attribute all good to 
de motions and operations of the Spirit of God, than to aſcribe all fin and wicked- 
WE inthe world to the Devil; becauſe the Spirit of God is more powerful, and is al- 
s very where, and is more intent upon his deſign, and as forward to promote it, 
$ the Devil can be to carry on his work; nay, I doubt not but he is more active to ex- 
Ne men to good, than the Devil can be to tempt them to evil. And yet for all this I 


r 


th 


car yoo ink there is no great reaſon to doubt, but that good men do many good actions of 
give 2 Kr own inclination, without any ſpecial and immediate motion from the Spirit of 
cate ; od. They are indeed at firſt regenerate, and ſanctified by the holy Ghoſt, and are 
. Jah, ontinually afterwards under the conduct of the ſame Spirit: but where there is a new 
Ia to eres itis of it ſelf inclinable to that which is good, and will bring forth fruits, and 
er po actions anſwerable. Much leſs do I think that the Devil tempts every man to all 


e evil that he does, or the greateſt part. When the luſts of men, and the habits of 
de are grown ſtrong and confirmed, the Devil may ſpare his temptations in a great 


ure; for after wicked men are wound up to ſuch a pitch of impiety, they will go 
SU while of themſelves, 


I have 
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I have done with the fit obſervation, that as the Apoſtle acquits God from hav 


any hand in tempting men to fin, fo neither does he aſcribe the efficacy and Prevaleng 
of temptation to the Devil. I proceed to the 

Second obſervation, That he aſcribes the efficacy and ſucceſs of temptation to the lug; 
and vitious inclinations of men, which ſeduce them to a conſent and compliance wit 
the temptations which are afforded to them. Every man is tempted, when he is d 
afide of his own liſt, and enticed. We have many powerful enemies; but we are mb 
more in danger of treachery from within, than of aſſaults from Without. All the po! 


of our enemies could not deſtroy us if we were but true to our ſelves; ſo that the A 
{tle had great reaſon to aſcribe the efficaty of temptation, to the irregular defires ad] f 
vitious inclinations of men, rather that to thoſe temptations which the providence ? I 
God permits them to be aſſaulted with, and conſequently to lay the] e of men's fs a 
chiefly upon themſelves. Ut 181 | ti 
And that chiefly upon theſe /wo accounts. * 2099 800-01 c| 
Firſt, Becauſe the luſts of men are in a great meaſure voluntary. YEH ar 
Secondly, God hath put it in our power to refift thoſe temptations, and overcome then 15 
Now ſo far as the luſts of men are voluntary, it is their own fault that they are edu th 
by them; and if God hath put it in our power to reſiſt and overcome temptations y 
may blame our ſelves, if we be overcome and foiled by them. no 
Firſt, The luſts of men are in a great meaſure voluntary. By the luſts of men, Inn the 
their irregular defires, and vitious inclinations. I grant that the nature of man ij; rey ſel, 
much corrupted, and degenerated from its primitive integrity and perfection: bu w bis 
who are Chriſtians, have received that grace in baptiſm, whereby our natures are hb N ech. 
healed, as if we be not wanting to our ſelves, and do not neglect the means which God Wi he f 
hath appointed to us, we may mortify our luſts, and live a new life; fo that if ou Wi b 


luſts remain unmortified, we our ſelves are in fault, much more if they gain new firength 
and proceed to habits; for this could not be, if we did not after we come to age, a 
are able to diſcern between, and to chuſe good and evil, voluntary conſent to iniquiy, 
and by wilful and deliberate practice of known fins, improve the evil inclinations con 
nature into vitious habits: but if inſtead of mortifying and ſubduing the evil propenſam 
of our nature (which is no very difficult work to molt perſons, if they begin it beine 
we will cheriſh and give new life and power to them, we forfeit the grace which m 
received in Baptiſm, and bring our ſelves again under the power and dominion of in 
and no wonder then, if our luſts ſeduce us, and make us ready to comply with the 
temptations of the world and the Devil. 

Nay, and after this it is {till our own fault, if we do not mortify our luſts; for i we 
would hearken to the counſel of God, and obey his calls to repentance, and finczey 
beg his grace and holy Spirit to this purpoſe, we might yet recover our ſelves, and 
the ſpirit mortify the luſts of the fleſh; for tho' we have left God, he hath not quite fu. 


ſaken us, but is ready to afford his grace again to us, tho' we have neglected and abuki iy 
it, and to give his holy Spirit to thoſe that ask him, tho' we have forfeited it; {0 0 17 
tho' our luſts ſpring from ſomething which is natural, yet that they live and have dom A | 
nion over us, is voluntary, becauſe we might remedy it if we would, and make ut ot 4 M. ; 
thoſe means which God in the Goſpel offers to us. at E 

Secondly, God hath put it in our power to reſiſt theſe temptations, and overcolp . 
them; ſo that it is our own fault, if we yield to them, and be overcome by them. hey a 


It is naturally in our power to reſiſt many ſorts of temptations; and the grace of 005 
if we do not neglect it, and be not wanting to our ſelves, puts it in our power to rel 
any tempration that may happen to us. 

Firſt, It is naturally in our power to reſiſt many ſorts of temptations. If we do but 
make uſe of our natural reaſon, and thoſe conſiderations which are common and obi 
to men, we may eaſily reſiſt the temptations to a great many fins. Some fins are ſo hol 
rid in their nature, that when we have the ſtrongeſt temptations to them, we cannot b 
have a natural averſion from them; as deliberate murder, the danger and guilt where 
are both ſo great, as make it eaſy for any conſiderate man to reſiſt the ſtrongeſt teP 
tion to it, even that of revenge. A plain act of injuſtice, whether by great fraud, Of! 
downright oppreſſion, is ſo baſe and diſgraceful, ſo odious and abhorred by human” 
ture, that it is not difficult to a man that hath but a common underſtanding, and coc 
mon inclination to be honeſt, to overcome the greateſt temptation of gain and advantag 
nay he muſt offer conſiderable violence to his nature and reaſon, to bring himſelf © 
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at firſt. Prophaneneſs and contempt of God and religion is ſo monſtrous a fault, and 
of ſo dreadful an appearance, that every man that will but uſe his reaſon, can have no 
temptation to it, either from gratifying his humour, or pleaſing his company, or ſhew- 
ing his wit, that can be of equal force with the arguments which every man's mind and 
conſcience is apt to ſuggeſt to him againſt it. 

Nay, there are many ſins much inferior to theſe, the temptations whereto may by 
the ordinary reaſons and conſiderations of prudence and intereſt, be baffled and put out 
of countenance. To inſtance in common ſwearing, to which I think there is no temp- 
tation, either from pleaſure or advantage, but only from faſhion and cuſtom. Now this 
temptation is eaſy to be conquer'd, by conſidering that every man that profeſſeth to be- 
lieve the Bible, muſt acknowledge it to be a fin; and if any man be convinc'd that it is 
a ſin, I dare undertake to convince him that he can leave it. He that can chuſe at any 
time whether he will ſpeak or not (which it is certainly in every man's power to do) can 
chuſe whether he will ſwear when he ſpeaks. If he ſays he does it by cuſtom and habit, 
and when he does not think of it; a very little care and reſolution will in a ſhort time 
cure any man of that cuſtom; ſo that it is naturally in every man's power, to break off 


this ſin. 
Secondly, The grace of God puts it into our power, if we do not neglect it, and be 


not wanting to our ſelves, to reſiſt any temptation that may happen to us; and what 
the grace of God puts into our power, is as truly in our power, as what we can do our 
© ſelves. God offers his grace to every man under the goſpel, for he has promiſed 7 give 
bis holy Spirit to them that as him ; and it 1s naturally in every man's power to ask it, 
E otherwiſe the promiſe ſignifies nothing; for if no man can ask the Spirit of God, till 
he firſt have it, then to promiſe it to them that ask it, is to promiſe it to them who have 
it already, and then 'tis needleſs to ask it. And if God offers his grace to every man, 
then ' tis every man's fault if he have it not; and every man that hath it, may by the or- 
dinary affiſtance of that grace, reſiſt any ordinary temptation. And if at any time 
Cod ſuffers good men to be aſſaulted, he hath promiſed in ſuch caſes an extraordinary 
grace and atliſtance: and that either he will not ſuffer us to be tempted above what we 
. able, or that with the temptation be will find a way to eſcape, that we may be able to 
Wear it. 


And thus I have done with the ſecond thing I propounded to ſpeak to from theſe 


Fords, that every man ts his own greateſt tempter. Every man is tempted, when he is drawn 
Wide of his own luſt and enticed. And now the proper inferences from what I have been 
Bll this while diſcourſing to you are theſe three. 
Fir ſt, Not to think to excuſe our ſelves, by laying the blame of our fins upon the 
emptation of the Devil. That the Devil tempts us is not our fault, becauſe we can- 
t help it; but it is our voluntary compliance with his temptations, our conſenting to 
evil which he ſolicits us to, which maketh us guilty. Every man is tempted, when 
aun afide of bis own luſt: The luſts of our own hearts give the efficacy to the 
Wenipiations of the Devil: men many times fin upon the motions and ſuggeſtions of 
e Devil: but tho' he be guilty of tempting us, we are guilty of conſenting to his 
Wmptations, 
Many times we are not ſure that the Devil tempts us to ſuch a fin, but we are ſure 
Wat we commit it, and conſequently that we are guilty of it. Nay it is certain, if 
Pere were no Devil, many would be wicked, and perhaps not much leſs wicked than 
ey are. The luſts and vitious inclinations of men would yield to the temptations of 
Pe world, tho' there were none to manage them, and to ſet them on to the greateſt ad- 
Entage; ſo that we cannot excuſe our faults upon this account, that we are tempted by 
le Devil, If this were a ſufficient excuſe for us, the Devil would take no pleaſure in 
mpting us; the whole deſign of his temptation being to make us guilty, and by the 
it of fin to make us miſerable. 
vcondly, From hence we learn what reaſon we have to pray to God, that he would 
lead us into temptation, i. e. not permit us to fall into it; for in the phraſe of Scrip- 
e God is many times ſaid to do thoſe things, which his providence permits to be done. 
3 deſt of us have ſome remainders of luſt, ſome irregular deſires and appetites, 
Ch will be apt to betray us to fin, when powerful temptations are preſented to us; 


Wat it is a great happineſs to the beſt of men, to be kept by the providence of God 


t of the way of violent temptations; for our own ſtrength to reſiſt them is but ſmall, 
We da to be ſecure, and to neglect our guard; we are eaſy to be ſurprized, and 
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in continual danger through our own weakneſs or careleſsneſs. Our greateſt ſecyjy 
is, if we be ſincere, and heartily deſirous to do well, and firmly reſolved againſt fin, a0 
do depend upon God for his grace and aſſiſtance, that his providence will not ſuffer i; 
to fall into the hands of dangerous and violent temptations, which probably would h 
too hard for us; he who knows what our ſtrength is, will not ſuffer us to be tempted abs. 
what we are able. 

Thirdly, From hence we may learn the beſt way to diſarm temptations, and to ue 
away the power of them, and that is by mortifying our luſts, and ſubduing our vita 
inclinations. When this is done, (which by the grace of God may be done) temptati 


hath loſt its greateſt advantage upon us. Tis the conſpiracy of our luſts, with the temyy. WM 1 
tions that ſet upon us, that betrays us into their power. The true reaſon why men H £ 
into ſin, is not becauſe they are tempted, but becauſe there is ſomething within thy, W- h, 
which inclines and diſpoſes them to comply with the temptation, and to yield to it. ll 1 4 
ſaid, when the Devil came to our Saviour to tempt him, that he found nothing in hy £1 
and therefore his temptations had no force upon him. The more we mortify our lu, h. 
the leſs the Devil will find in us, for his temptations to work upon. Every ſpark; 


dangerous, when it falls upon combuſtible matter; but tho' ſparks fly never fo tlic 
there is no danger, fo long as there is nothing about us to catch fire. 

If we will not be drawn aſide and enticed to fin, let us mortify our luſts; for {of 
as we are mortified, we are out of the power of temptation. 

Men are apt to complain of temptations, that they are too hard for them, and tht 
they are not able to reſiſt them, tho' they pray to God continually for his grace io tu 

urpoſe. This indeed is one means very proper and neceſſary to be uſed ; but thi 

not all that we are to do; we muſt break off habits of fin, and ſubdue our luſts, and 
under our inclinations, and then we ſhall find our ſelves able to reſiſt and encanter 
temptations with more ſucceſs. And till we do this, in vain do we pray for God gu, 
and depend upon him for ſtrength to overcome the temptations that do aſſault us; fir 
God's grace was never defign'd to countenance the ſloth and negligence of men, hutto 
encourage and ſecond our reſolutions and endeavours of well-doing. If we expe&6o's 
grace and aſſiſtance upon other terms, we tempt God, and provoke him to leaje us 0 
the power of temptations, to be drawn away and enticed by our own luſts, 
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Mou when Fohn had heard in priſon the works of Chriſt, he ut tu 
of his Diſciples, and ſaid unto him, Art thou he that ſhould come: # 
do we look for another ® TFeſus anſwered and ſaid unto them, Gi ul 
bes Tohn again thoſe things which ye do hear, and ſee. 
Blind receive their fight, and the Lame walk, the Lepers are clear} 
and the Deaf hear, the Dead are raiſed up, and the Poor babe b 


Goſpel preached unto them: And bleſſed is he whoſoever ſhall mt : 
offended in me. | 


4 BOUT the time of our Saviour's appearing in the world, there was a gen 


expectation of a great Prince, that ſhould come out of Judea, and govern . +; 
nations: this the Gentiles had from the prophecies of the Sibyls, which {ps ber! 

of a great King that was to appear in the world about that time. So V irgil tells us, uin ir 
the time of Auguſtus was the utmoſt date of that prophecy; Mme 
Vo 


Ultima Cumai venit jam carminis tas: A 
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And Suetonius tells us, that all over the eaſtern countries, there was an ancient and con- 


; fant tradition, that ſuch a Prince ſhould ſpring out of Fudea: and for this reaſon it is, 


That our Saviour is call'd by the prophet, the expectation of the nations. 
haut more eſpecially among the Jews, there was at that time a more lively and parti- 
cular expectation, grounded upon the predictions of their Prophets, of a Prince whom 

* they call'd the Meſſias, or the anointed; and thoſe who were more devout among them, 

did at that time wait for his appearance; as it is ſaid of Simeon, that he waited for the 
ceonſolation of Iſrael. Hence it was, that when John the Baptiſt appeared in the quality 

of an extraordinary Prophet, they ſent from Teruſalem to enquire whether he were the 

* Meſſias? John 1. 19. The Jews ſent Prieſts and Levites from Feruſalem to ast him, Who 
art thou? And he confeſſed, and denied not, but confeſſed, I am not the Chriſt. The San- 
F” ledrim, to whom it belonged to judge who were the true Prophets, ſent to know whe- 
ther he was the Meſſias or not? he would not take this honour to himſelf; but told them 

the Meſſias was juſt at hand; and the next day, when Teſus came to be baptized of him, 

he bare record, that be was the Son of God, and that he ſaw the Spirit deſcending and abiding 
upon him. 
* that it is plain that he knew him, and bare witneſs of him, which makes it the 
more ſtrange that here in the text, he ſhould ſend two of his Diſciples to enquire, whether 
fir he were the Meſſias or not? Art thou be that ſhould come, or do we look for another? that 
is, art thou the Meſ/ias, or not? for ſo he is call'd in the ancient prophecies of him, 
ber, he that ſhould come. Gen. xlix. 10, The ſcepter ſhall not depart from 
u. dab, till Shiloh come. 
For the reſolution of this difficulty, it is very probably ſaid by interpreters, and I 
think there is no reaſon to doubt of it, that John the Baptiſt did not ſend this meſſage 
ſor his own ſatisfaction, but to ſatisfy his Diſciples, who were never very willing to ac- 
Eknowledge Jeu tor the Meſſias, becauſe they thought he did ſhadow and cloud their 
Emaſter. From whence we may take notice, how mens judgments are apt to be perver- 
ed by faction and intereſt; and that good men are too prone to be ſwayed thereby; for 
uch we ſuppoſe the Diſciples of ohn to have been; they will not believe their own 
(aſter, when they apprehend him to ſpeak againſt their intereſt; for they knew that the 
muſt riſe and fall in their reputation and eſteem, as their maſter did. They believed that 
their maſter was a Prophet, and came from God; yet for all that, they could not digeſt 
bis teſtimony of Chriſt, becauſe that ſer him above their maſter; which they were ſaga- 
tious enough to perceive, that it tended to the dimunition and leſſening of themſelves. 
Ind that this was the thing which troubled them, appears plainly from the complaint 
ich they make to their maſter, John iii. 26. The Diſciples of fobn came to him and 
Wed, be that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou bareſt witneſs, behold the ſame bap- 
ret h, and all men come to him, This troubled them, to ſee him invade their maſter's 
dice, and that he began to have more followers than John had; he baptizeth, and all 
Wen come to him. 
| This prejudice John had endeavour'd to root out of their minds, by telling them, that 
he had always declared that he was not the Meſſias, v. 28. You your ſelves bear me witneſs, 
Fat I ſaid, T am not the Chriſt, but that I am ſent before him. But when he perceiv'd it 
ail to ſtick with them, and that they obſerved all his actions, and the miracles that he 
Wrought, as if they had a mind to pick a quarrel with him, (for St. Luke, who relates 
he lame ſtory, tells us, that when our Saviour had healed the Centurion's ſervant, and 
Filed from the dead the widow's fon at Naim, the Diſciples of John ſhew'd him all 
Heſe things) I ſay, Jobn Baptiſt perceiving that they watched him ſo narrowly, ſent 
vo of his Diſciples to him, that they might receive full ſatisfaction from him. 
And St. Luke tells us, that upon their coming to him, he wrought many of his mi- 
cles before them, to convince them that he was the true Meſſias. Luke vii. 21, 22. 
ad in that ſame hour he cured many of their infirmities, and plagues, and of evil ſpirits; 
nd to many that were blind he gave ſight; and then ſaid to the Diſciples of Fobn, Go your 
Fay, and tell Joln what things ye have ſeen and heard; how that the blind ſee, and the lame 
alk, the lepers are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raiſed, and to the pror 


6 a gel goſpel ig preached; and bleſſed is be that is not offended in me. | 

goV do that you ſee that the reaſon why John Ba tift ſent to our Saviour to know whe- 

51 er be was the Meſſias, was not to ſatisfy himſelf, for he had no doubt of it; but per- 
8 US, U 


"Ng his Diſciples to be ill- affected towards our Saviour, and hearing them ſpeak with 
7 envy of his miracles, he ſent them to him, that by ſeeing what he did, and hearing 
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what account he gave of himſelf, they might receive full ſatisfaction concerning him 

I have been the longer in the clearing of this, that men upon every appearance of eq. 
tradiction in the evangelical hiſtory, may not be too forward to ſuſpect the truth of n. 
but may be convinc'd, that if they would but have patience to examine things carefully, 
they would find that the ſtory does ſufficiently vindicate it ſelf; and tho” it be penn 
with great ſimplicity, yet there is ſufficient care taken to free it from being guilty of any 
contradiction to it ſelf. 

The occaſion of the words being thus cleared, there are in them theſe two thing 
conſiderable. 

Firſt, What it was that Jobn the Baptiſt ſent his Diſciples to be ſatisfied about; ay 
that was, whether he was the Meſſias or not? Now when Fohm had heard in priſon the umb 
of Chriſt, he ſent two of his Diſciples. The circumſtance of his being in priſon, ſcem 
to be mention'd, to intimate to us the reaſon why he did not come himſelf along uit 
them; he ſent two of his Diſciples to him, who ſaid unto him, Art thou be that ſh 
come, or do we look for another? And then 

Secondly, The anſwer which our Saviour returns to this meſſage; Jeſus anſwered mi 
ſaid unto them, go and ſhew John again the things which ye do ſee and bear; the bin, 
ceive their ſight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, the dead are. 
ſed up, and the poor have the goſpel preached unto them; and bleſſed is be, whoſoever jul 
not be offended in me. 

So that theſe words contain, fir/?, the evidence which our Saviour gives of his big 
the true Meſſias. Secondly, an intimation that notwithſtanding all this evidence wii 
he gave of himſelf, yet many would be offended at him, and reject him; bleed, 
whoſoever is not offended in me. | 

Firſt, The evidence which our Saviour gives of his being the true Meſſias: au i 
prove this, there were but two things neceſſary. 

1. To ſhew that he was ſent by God, and had a particular commiſſion from him, 

2. That he was the very perſon of whom the Prophets foretold that he ſhould bet 
Meſſias. 

The fir/ of theſe he proves by the miracles which he wrought; and the ſecondbytt 
correſpondency of the things he did, with what was foretold by the Prophets concert 
ing the Meſſias; the prophecies concerning the Meſſias were accompliſh'd in him. 

Firſt, By the miracles which he wrought ; the blind receive their fight, and th mt 
walk, the lepers are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raiſed up. Here v1 
brief enumeration of the ſeveral Sorts of miracles which our Saviour wrought, andi 
were a teſtimony to him that he came from God, and was ſent and commiſſioned iy in 
to declare his will to the world. So he himſelf tells us, John v. 39. I have à grit 
witneſs than that of John, for the works which the Father hath given me to finiſh, tht ſi 
works that I do, bear witneſs of me, that the Father hath ſent me. Upon the evidn 
of theſe miracles, Nicodemus, a ruler among the Fews, was convinced that he v Di 
by God, Jobn iii. 2. We know that thou art a teacher come from God, fer no man at Fi 
theſe miracles that thou doſt, except God be with him. Nay his greateſt enemies w * 
fraid of his miracles, knowing how proper an argument they are to convince nen. Wt 
John xi. 47. when the chief prieſts and Phariſees were met together in council aint J 
him, they concluded, that if he were permitted to go on and work miracles, be would 
draw all men after him. What do we ; (ay they) for this man doth many mirc! 1 
we let him thus alone, all men will believe on him. This they ſaid, upon occaſion 0! i 
great miracle of raiſing Lazarus from the dead. Ss 

And in reaſon, miracles are the higheſt atteſtation that can be given to the truch and BY 
divinity of any doctrine; and ſuppoſing a doctrine not to be plainly unworthy of Coch 

and contrary to thoſe natural notions which men have of God and religion, we can have 
no greater evidence of the truth of it, than miracles; they are ſuch an argument, 0 
its own nature is apt to perſuade and induce belief. 
All truths do not need miracles; ſome are of eaſy belief, and are ſo clear by their 
light, that they need neither miracle nor demonſtration to prove them. Such are ror 
_ ſelf-evident principles which mankind do generally agree in: others which arc not 

evident by their own light, we are content to receive upon clear demonſtration of chem 
or very probable arguments for them, without a miracle. And there are ſome Us 
which however they may be ſufficiently obſcure and uncertain to moſt men, yet are a, 
{o inconſiderable, and of ſo ſmall conſequence, as not to deſerve the atteſtation of = 
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. | 58 ſo that there is no reaſon to expect that God ſhould interpoſe by a miracle, to con- | 
m. © vince men of them. 

ly | Nec Deus inter/it, niſi dignus vindice nodus 

nd Inciderit. 
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But for ſuch truths as are neceſſary to be known by us, but are not ſufficiently evident 
of themſelves, nor capable of cogent evidence, eſpecially to prejudiced and intereſted 
perſons, God is pleaſed in this caſe many times to work miracles for our conviction; and 
they are a proper argument to convince us of a thing that is either in its ſelf obſcure and 
oh W hard to be believed, or which we are prejudiced againſt, and hardly brought to believe; 
em for they are an argument d majori ad minus, they prove a thing which is obſcure and 
wth hard to be believed, by ſome thing that is more incredible, which yet they cannot deny 
bl MW becauſe they ſee it done. Thus our Saviour proves himſelf to be an extraordinary per- 
fon, by doing ſuch things as never man did; he convinceth them, that they ought to be- 
} i W lieve what he ſaid, becauſe they ſaw him do thoſe things, which were harder to be be- 
dn. WW lieved (if one had not ſeen them) than what he ſaid. 
„Miracles are indeed the greateſt external confirmation and evidence that can be given 
to the truth of any doctrine, and where they are wrought with all the advantages they 
© are capable of, they are an unqueſtionable demonſtration of the truth of it; and ſuch 
were our Saviour's miracles here in the text, to prove that he was the true Meſſias; 
here are miracles of all kinds, the blind receive their ſight, and the lame walk, the lepers 
pre cleanſed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raiſed up. For the nature of them, 
Ethey are ſuch as are molt likely to be divine and to come from God, for they were 
Ehealing and beneficial to mankind. Our Saviour here inſtanceth in thoſe things which 
parc of greateſt benefit and advantage, and which free men from the greateſt miſeries and 
Enconveniences; the reſtoring of ſight to the blind, and hearing to the deaf; ſoundneſs 
nd health to the lame and the leprous, and life to the dead. And then for the number 
chem, they were many; not one inſtance of a kind, but ſeveral of every kind, and 
*n multitudes of moſt of them; and for the manner of their operation, they were pub- 
ck, in the fight and view of great multitudes of people, to free them from all ſuſpicion 
f fraud and impoſture; they were not wrought privately and in corners, and given out 
d noiſed abroad, but before all the people, ſo that every one might ſee them, and 
Page of them; not only among his own Diſciples and followers, as the Church of Rome 
Petends to work theirs, but among his enemies, to convince thoſe that did not believe; and 
is not done once, and in one place, but at ſeveral times, and in all places where he 
me, and for a long time, for three years and a half; and after his death, he endowed 
i Diſciples and followers with the ſame power, which laſted for ſome ages. And 
den for the quality of them, they were miracles of the greateſt magnitude; thoſe of them, 
| 3 in themſelves might have been performed by natural means, as healing the lame, 
Nd the leprous, and the deaf, he did in a miraculous manner, by a word or a touch, yea 
nd many times at a great diſtance. But others were not only in the manner of their 
peration, but in the nature of the thing unqueſtionably miraculous, as giving of ſight 
BD whoſe that had been born blind, and raiſing up the dead to life, as Lazarus, after he 
Alan in the grave four days; and himſelf afterwards, the third day after he had been 
ried; which, if there ever was or can be any unqueſtionable miracles in the world, 
Wight certainly to be repured ſuch. So that our bleſſed Saviour had all the atteſtation 
Pat miracles can give, that he came from God. And this is the firſt evidence of his 
Ping the Meſſias. 
The Jews acknowledge that the Meſſias when he comes ſhall work great miracles; 
Fer own Talmud confeſſeth, that Jeſus, the ſon of Joſeph and Mary did work great 
racles; and the hiſtory of the goſpel does particularly relate more and greater miracles 
tought by him, than by Maßes and all the Prophets that had been ſince the world began; 
that we may {till pur the ſame queſtion to the Fews, which they did in our Saviour's 
me to one another; when Chriſt cometh, when the Meſſias whom ye expect comes, 
ll be do more miracles than theſe which this man hath done? 
ut, Secondly, this will yet more clearly appear by the correſpondency of the things 
S mentioned, with what was foretold by the Prophets concerning the Meſſias. 
ee to mention innumerable circumſtances of his birth, and life, and death, and reſur- 
n, and aſcenſion into heaven, together with the ſucceſs and prevalency of 3 do- 
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Arine in the world, all which are punctually foretold by ſome or other of the Prophets 
1 ſhall confine my ſelf to the particulars here in the text. ; 

Firſt, It was foretold of the Meſſias, that he ſhould work miraculous cures, I/. xy, 
0." $ ſpeaking of the Meſſias, he will come and ſave you; then the eyes of the Bling 
ſhall be opened, and the ears of the deaf ſhall be unſtopp'd ; then ſhall the lame man leap a 
an hart, and the tongue of the dumb jing this you ſee was fulfilled here in the tert 
"Tis true indeed, the text mentions another miracle which is not in the prophet, thar}, 
raiſed the dead; but if God did more than he promiſed and foretold, this is no prejugi, 
to the argument, if all that he foretold was accompliſh'd in him. Beſides, the Ju 
have a proverb, that God is not content to perform barely what he promiſeth, but], 
uſually doth ſomething over and above his promiſe. That the Meſſias ſhould beal the jj, 
and the deaf; and the lame, Iſaiab propheſied; and God makes good this promiſe and 
prediction to the full; the Meſſias did not only do theſe, but, which is more and greys 
than any of theſe, he raiſed the dead to life. 

Secondly, It was likewiſe foretold of the Meſſias, that he ſhould preach the Goſbel 4) 
oor, Iſa. Ixi. 1. The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, becauſe he hath anointed ny 
preach goed tidings unto the meek, cual anifeX loo, to preach the Goſpel or yy 
tidings to the poor; ſo the LXXII render the words; and they are the very words ui 
by our Saviour here in the text. *Tis true indeed, this was no miracle, but it wazth 
punctual accompliſhment of a prophecy concerning the Meſſias, and conſequently u 
evidence that he was the Meſſias. But beſides it had ſomething in it which was y 
ſtrange to the Fes, and very different from the way of their doctors and teachers; forth 
Rabbies among the Jews would ſcarce inſtruct any but for great reward; they wouldned- 
dle with none but thoſe that were able to requite their pains; the ordinary and poorer 
of people they had in great contempt, as appears by that flighting expreſſion of ten, 
2 vii. 48, 49. Have any of the rulers or of the Phariſees believed on him? but thi 
ple who knoweth not the Iaw are curſed. And Grotius upon this text tells us, thatte 
Jewiſh maſters had this fooliſh and inſolent proverb among them, that he Spirit if Gul 
doth not reſt but upon a rich man, to which this prediction concerning the Meſſias wsa 
direct contradiction : The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, becauſe he hath anointel nt 
preach the Goſpel to the poor. In old time the Prophets were eſpecially ſent to the Kin; 
and Princes of the people: but this great Prophet comes to preach the Goſpel to tte fu. 
None have ſo little reaſon to be proud as the ſons of men, but never was any ſo hun. 
ble as the Son of God; our Saviour's whole life and doctrine was a contradiction tothe 
falſe opinions of the world; they thought the rich and great men of the world the a 
perſons, but he came 10 preach glad tidings to the poor, to bring good news to them nom 
the great doctors of the law deſpiſed, and ſet at nought; and therefore to conſuund 
their pride and folly, and to confute their falſe opinions of things, he begins that ei- 
on ſermon of his with this ſaying, Bleſſed are the poor, for theirs is the find 

od. 

Thirdly, It was foretold of the Meſſias, that the world ſhould be offended at him, 1% 
vill. 14. He ſhall be for a ſtone of ſtumbling, and for a rock of offence to both the huſ f 
Iſrael. And Ia. liu. 1, 2, 3. Who hath believed our report? and to whom is the am 
the Lord revealed? he hath no form nor comelineſs, and when we ſee him, there is u beit 


that we ſhould deſire him; he is deſpiſed and rejected of men, and we hid as it were ur fact 5 0 


from bim; he was deſpiſed and we eſteemed him not; and this likewiſe is intimated in the i 
words of the text, and bleſſed is he whoſoever ſhall not be offended in me. Intimating ia 


notwithſtanding the great works that he did among them, which teſtified of him that 
he came from God, notwithſtanding the predictions of their prophets concerniqg dle 
Metiias were ſo clearly and punctually accompliſh'd in him; yet notwithſtandis al 
this, they would rake offence at him upon one account or other, and reject him and his 
doctrine; but even this, that they rejected him, and would not own him for thei! Mer 
ſias, was another ſign or evidence that he was the true Meſſias foretold by the P rophets: 
for among other things this was expreſly predicted concerning him, that he ſhoul 
deſpiſed and rejected of men. 

And thus I have done with the firſt thing I propounded to ſpeak to; namely, de 
evidence which our Saviour here gives of his being the true Meſſias. 


Firſt, The many and great miracles which he wrought, prove that he came fco0 
God, And, 


1 | 8 ecand! 


4 
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F Secondly, The correſpondence of the things he did, with what was foretold by the pro- 
*. hets concerning the Meſſias, declare him to be the true Meſſias. 
I now proceed to the next thing I propounded to ſpeak to, namely, 
„ Secondly, An intimation in the text, that notwithſtanding all the evidence Chriſt gave 
m of himſelf, yet many would be offended at him, and reject him, and his doctrine. In 
0; ſpeaking to which, it will be very proper to conſider, 
Firſt, How the poor came to be more diſpoſed to receive the goſpel, than others. 

Szcondly, What thoſe prejudices are which the world had againſt our Saviour and his 
religion at its firſt appearance, as alſo thoſe which men have at this day againſt the chri- 
(tian religion, and to endeavour to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of them. 


* Thirdly, How happy a thing it is to eſcape and overcome the common prejudices 
" W which men have againſt religion. 

ad Bp Firſt, How the pr came to be more diſpoſed to receive the Goſpel than others; the 
_ poor bave the goſpel preached unto them. Which does not only ſignify that our Saviour 
% did more eſpecially apply himſelf ro them, but likewiſe that they were in a nearer diſpo- 
1 i ſition to receive it, and did of all others give the moſt ready entertainment to his doctrine: 
" and this our Saviour declares to us in the beginning of his ſermon upon the mount, when 


de pronounceth the pcor bleſſed upon this account, becauſe they were nearer to the 
f kingdom of God than others; bleſſed are the poor, for theirs is the kingdom of God. So 


wo likewiſe St. James, Chap. ii. v. 5. Hath not God choſen the poor of this world rich in 
: gaith, and heirs of the kingdom, which be hath promiſed to them that love him? So that it 


ſeems the poor were upon ſome account or other in a nearer diſpoſition to receive the 
polpel, than the great and rich men of this world. And of this there are three accounts 
Eto be given. 
| Fir The poor had no earthly intereſt to engage them to reje& our Saviour and his 
doctrine. The high-prieſts, and ſcribes, and phariſees among the Jews, they had a 3 
vorldly intereſt which did engage them to oppoſe our Saviour and his doctrine; for if 
de were received for the Meſſias and his doctrine embraced, they muſt of neceſſity loſe 
their ſway and authority among the people; and all that which render'd them ſo conſi- 
ferable, their pretended skill in the pant and in the traditions and obſervances of their 
Fo together with their external ſhews of piety and devotion, would ſignify nothing, 
our Saviour and his doctrine ſhould take place. And there are very few ſo honeſt and 
ncere, as to be content for truth's ſake, to part with their reputation and authority, 


nd to become leſs in the eſteem of men than they were before. Few are ſo impartial 
to quit thoſe things which they once had laid great weight upon, and kept a great 
Wir about, becauſe this is to acknowledge that they were in an error, and miſtaken in 
Wicir zeal, which few have the ingenuity to own, tho” it be never ſo plain to others; 
Jud therefore it is no wonder that our Saviour's doctrine met with ſo much reſiſtance 
om thoſe, who were ſo much concern'd in point of honour and reputation, to make 
Bead againſt it. And this account our Saviour himſelf gives of their infidelity, Fobn v. 44. 
nth Hav can ye believe, which receive honour one of another, and ſeek not the honour which 
15 merh of God only? and Chap. xii. 43. For they loved the praiſe of men more than the 
9 „ þ aj of God. 
And beſides the point of reputation, thoſe that were rich, were concerned in point of 
Wiereſt, ro oppoſe our Saviour and his doctrine; becauſe he call'd upon men to deny them- 
Flle, and to part with houſes and lands, yea and life it ſelf, for his ſake, and for the goſ- 
pelo, which muſt needs be a very hard and unpleaſant doctrine to rich men, who had 


nn reat eſtates, and had ſet their hearts upon them. Upon this account it is that our Sa- 
1 he our pronounceth it ſo hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God ; and com- 
175 u res it with thoſe things that are moſt difficult, and humanly impoſſible; J /ay unto, 
3 Apis 77 75 eaſier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
A Mei- che kingdom of God. | 
lol C B . . 
ropes: ut now the poor were free from theſe incumbrances and temptations; they had no- 
ould bes to loſe, and therefore our Saviour's doctrine went down more eaſily with them; 


ecauſe it did not contradict their intereſt, as it did the intereſt of thoſe who had great 
lates and poſſeſſions. 

Secendly, Another reaſon of this is, that thoſe that are poor, and enjoy little of the 

une frol Food things of this life, are willing to entertain good news of happineſs in another. 

ole who are in a ſtate of preſent miſery and ſuffering, are glad to hear that it ſhall be 

Fell with them hereafter, and are willing to liſten to the good news of a future . 

| nels; 


3 


. ˙ rere 
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Thirdly, Asto his miracles. 


| 7 3 0 
neſs; and therefore our Saviour, when he had pronounced the poor bleſſed, Luke yi » © 
adds by way of oppoſition, v. 24. But wo unto you that are rich; for ye have reel 
your conſolation. They were in ſo comfortable a condition at preſent, that they were, W+ 4 
much concerned what ſhould become of them hereafter ; whereas all the comfort uin 

or men have, is the hopes of a better condition, non / male nunc, & olim fic erit, the 
if it be bad now, it will not be ſo always; and therefore no wonder if the promiſe; y {4 
aſſurance of a future happineſs be very welcome to them. 
Thirdly, If by the poor we do not only underſtand thoſe who are in a low and ny, > 
condition as to the things of this world, but ſuch likewiſe as had a temper and d 
ſition of mind ſuitable to the poverty of their outward condition, which cur $i, þ > 
calls poverty of ſpirit, by which he means meekne/s and humility, there is no doubt, + © ® 
that ſuch a frame and temper of ſpirit is a great diſpoſition to the receiving of . 
And that this is included in the notion of poverty, is very plain, both from the wy WV 
of the prophecy I cited before, 1/a. Ixi. 1. The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, bau P. 
the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the meek, and to bind up the h 
hearted; and likewiſe from our Saviour's deſcription of theſe perſons, in one of , MW © 
Evangeliſts, Matt. v. 3. Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, for theirs is the kingdom if (4 
So that by the poor who are ſo nearly diſpoſed to receive the Goſpel, our Six 
intended thoſe, who, being in a poor and low condition in reſpect of ou 
things, were likewiſe meek and tumble in their ſpiritss Now meekneſs, and hunil 
are great diſpoſitions to the entertaining of truth. "Theſe graces and virtues do prev: We! 
the minds of men for learning and inſtruction; meekneſs and modeſty, and hung 
are the proper diſpoſitions of a ſcholar. He that hath a mean opinion of hin; 
ready to learn of others; he who is not blinded by pride, or paſſion, is more mu 
conſider things impartially, and to paſs a truer judgment upon them, than them 
and the paſſionate. Paſſion and Pride are great obſtacles to the receiving of truth, u 
to our improvement in knowledge. Paſſion does not only darken the minds of nn 
but puts a falſe biaſs upon our judgments, which draws them off many times frommt, 
and ſways them that way to which our paſſion inclines them. A man of a cal ui 
meek temper ſtands always indifferent for the receiving of truth, and holds the luluce 
of his judgment even; but paſſion ſways and inclines it one way, and that comma 
againſt truth and reaſon. So likewiſe pride is a great impediment to knowledge al 
the very worſt quality that a learner can have; it obſtruct all the paſſages whe 
knowledge ſhould enter into us, it makes men refuſe inſtruction, out of a conceiiſ 
need it not. Many men might have known more, had it not been for the vain qu 
on which they have entertained of the ſufficiency of their knowledge. This b 
in all kinds of learning, but more eſpecially as to the knowledge of divine thing fa 
God loves to communicate himſelf and beſtow his grace and wiſdom upon men 
humble minds. So the Scripture tells us, P/al. xxv. g. The meek will he guide it jul 
ment, and the meek will he teach his ways. And 1 Pet. v. 5. Be cloathed with humility, i 
God refiſteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. | 
And thus I have ſhewn in what reſpects the poor were more diſpoſed for the re 
ing the goſpel, than others, I now proceed to the 
Second thing, namely, What thoſe prejudices and objections are, which the ior dad A 
againſt our Saviour and his religion at their firſt appearance; as alſo to enquie me 
thoſe which men have at this day againſt the chriſtian religion, and to ſhew the ve 
neſs and unreaſonableneſs of them. I begin, = 
Firſt, With thoſe prejudices which the world had againſt our Saviour and his rel1y100 
at their firſt appearance. 3 
Both Jeus and Gentiles were offended at-him and his doctrine; but not both up® 15 
ſame account. They both took exceptions at him, eſpecially at his low and ſuffering 
condition; but not both upon the ſame reaſon. I ſhall begin with the exceptions WP 
the Jeus took againſt our bleſſed Saviour and his religion; and I ſhall reduce them „ 
or at leaſt the moſt conſiderable of them (as I find diſperſed in the hiſtory of the golpe 
and in the Acts of the Apoſtles) to theſe fix heads. 7 
Firſt, The exceptions which they took againſt him upon account of his extracie 
and original, 
Secondly, At the meanneſs of his condition, contrary to their univerſal expectatiom . 


Fourthly, IM converſation, Hf bra 


4 
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# Fifthly, The prejudice that lay againſt him from the oppoſition that was made by 
rſons of greateſt knowledge and authority among them. And, 


ny . Laſtly, That the religion which he endeavoured to introduce, did aboliſh and ſuper- 
th ede their antient religion, as of no longer uſe and continuance, though it was plain 1t 
tha * was at firſt inſtituted by God. 

and 3 Firſt, The exceptions which they took at his extraction and original. In relation to 


* this they were offended at three things. 


* I. That his original was known among them. This you find urged againſt him, 
wa * Jobn vil. 27. We know this man whence he is, but when the Meſſias comes, no man knows 
u vlence be 45. | 3 WIS 1 

1 his to be ſure was no juſt exception in reaſon . him. For what if his extraction 
un were known, might he not be from God for all that? They owned Moſes for the greateſt 


prophet that ever was, and yet it was very well known from whence he was. 
But they ſeem to refer to ſome prophecy of the Old Teſtament, which did ſeem to 


4 aſſert ſo much. If they meant that his extraction ſhould be altogether unknown; they 
1 knew very well, and believed the contrary, that he was to be M the line of David, and 
1 ” come out of Bethlehem. If they referr'd to that prophecy, that a virgin ſhould con- 

cite aud bear a ſon, and ſo underſtood that he ſhould be without father; this was real- 


ly true, tho' they thought that he was the Son of Zo/eph. And if he affirmed that he 
bad no father, he did ſufficiently juſtify it by his miracles; that being as eaſy to be be- 


* lieved poſſible by a divine power, as the miracles which he wrought ; which yet they 
i, We could not deny, becauſe they ſaw them. 


2. Another prejudice againſt his extraction, was the meanneſs of his parents and 
breeding. This you find mentioned, Matth. xiii. 54, 55. Whence hath this man this 
viſdom, and theſe mighty works? is not this the carpenter's ſon? is not his mother called 
Mary, and his brethren James and Joſes, and Simon and Fudas? and his ſiſters, are they 
wat all with us? whence then hath this man theſe things? and they were offended in him. 
And ſo likewiſe, John vil. 15. How knoweth this man letters, having never learned? 

A ſtrange prejudice and molt unreaſonable. They could not believe him to be an ex- 


= Eaordinary perſon, becauſe his parents and relations, his birth and breeding were ſo mean. 
* 1 had been brought up toa trade, and not brought up to learning: whereas in reaſon, 
* Mis ought to have been an argument juſt the other way; that he was an extraordinary 
20 perſon, and divinely aſſiſted, who all on the ſudden, without the help and aſſiſtance of 
10 Education, gave ſuch evidence of his great wiſdom and knowledge, and did ſuch mighty 
. moe orks. L his could not be imputed to his breeding, for that was mean; therefore there 
ka uſt be ſomething extraordinary*and divine in it. Thus another man, who had been 
* ec from prejudice, would have reaſoned. 

injuk E 3. The moſt unreaſonable prejudice of all, in reſpect of his extraction, was grounded 


pon a ſpiteful and malicious proverb, concerning the country where our Saviour was 
brought up, and they ſuppoſed him to be born; and that was Galilee, John i. 46. Can 
. 9! good thing come out of Nazareth? and John vii. 41. Shall the Meſſias came out of Ga- 
lte? and v. 52. Search and look, for out of Galilee ariſeth no Prophet. 

Wprcudice, when Philip ſaid to him, come and ſee, He bids him come and ſee the works 
did, and then refers it to him, whether he would believe his own eyes, or an old 
proverb: However, it ſeems the Jews laid great weight upon it, as if this alone were 
Fnough to confute all his miracles, and after they had ſhot this bolt at him, the buſineſs 
Nere concluded clearly againſt him. But prudent and conſiderate men do not uſe to 


upon the e much credit to ill- natur d proverbs; the good or bad characters which are given of 
| ſuntrng ountreys are not underſtood to be univerſally true, and without exception. There is 
„5 Which place but hath brought forth ſome brave ſpirits, and excellent perſons; whatever the 
them all eneral temper and diſpoſition of the inhabitants may be. Among the Grecians, the 
he golpo %1ans were eſteemed a dull people, even to a proverb; and yet Pindar, one of their 


ef poets, was one of them. The Scythians were a barbarous nation, and one would 
ve thought no good could have come from thence; and yet that countrey yielded 
Hacha/ſis an eminent philoſopher. The Idumeans were aliens and ſtrangers to the co- 
Fant; and yet Job, one of the beſt men that ever was, came from thence. God can 
ue up eminent perſons from any place; Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees, and an ido- 
"08s people. Nay, as our Saviour tells us, he can out of ones raiſe up children unto 


2am, The wiſe God, in the government of the world, does not tie himſelf to our 
Vol. II. F f f | fooliſh 


hut it ſeems Nathaniel, who was a good man, was eaſily taken off from this common 
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fooliſh proverbs. It is not neceſſary to make a man a Prophet, that he ſhould be bred 
in a good air. If God ſends a man, it matters not from what place he comes. 
Secondly, Another head of exception againſt our Saviour, was the meanneſs of his out. 


ward condition, ſo contrary to the univerſal expectation of the Jews. The Fews from . 
che tradition of their fathers, to which they (as the church of Rome does at this day) pig We ; a 
a greater reverence than to the written word of God, were poſſeſt with a ſtrong per. ct 
ſuaſion, that the Meſſias, whom they expected, was to be a great prince and conquet, We /; 
and to ſubdue all nations to them; ſo that nothing could be a greater defeat to thei | 
expectations, than the mean and low condition in which our Saviour appeared; fo thy le 
upon this account they were almoſt univerſally oftended at him, 7 
But this prejudice was very unreaſonable. For neither did their Prophets foretel ml it 


ſuch thing, as the temporal greatneſs of the Meſias: but on the contrary moſt expreſy, 
that he /kould be deſpiſed and rejected of men, that he ſhould be a man of ſcrrows and fi. m 
ferings, and at laſt be put to death; which was directly contrary to what they expect 0 


from their ill- grounded tradition. | a 1 
Thirdly, Againſt his miracles they made theſe two exceptions. to 
1. That he wrought them by magical skill, and by the power of the Devil. it 
Which was ſo exorbitantly unreaſonable and malicious, that our Saviour pronounce ch 
it to be an unpardonable ſin; and for anſwer to it, appeals to every man's reaſon, whe. . v! 
ther it was likely that the Devil ſhould conſpire againſt himſelf, and afjijt any man tomr. lig 
throw his own kingdom ? For it was plain, our Saviour's doctrine was directly contuy WF» 
to the Devil's detign ; and therefore to aſſiſt him to work miracles for the confirmam WW {hy 


of it, muſt have been apparently againſt his own intereſt, and to the ruin of his oj 
kingdom. | 

2. They pretended that though he did many great works, yet he gave them noim We'®! 
from heaven. Matth. xvi. 1. it is ſaid, They deſired him to ſhew them a ſign from bm 


It ſeems they expected that God ſhould give ſome immediate teſtimony to him fromiz. WW g 
ven; as he did to Elias, when fire came down from heaven, and conſumed his ce. Peel 
mies; and particularly they expected, that when he was upon the croſs, if he wert 11 


true Meas, he ſhould have come down and ſaved himſelf. And becauſe he didnr TI 


anſwer their expectation in this, they concluded him an impoſtor. e 

Now what could be more unreaſonable, when he had wrought ſo many other al bu 
great miracles, perverſly to inſiſt upon ſome particular kind of miracle which they“ 
cied? as if God were bound to gratify the curioſity of men; and as if our Saviour i WW © 
not as much declared to be the Son of God, by riſing again from the dead, as if head 125 
come down from the Croſs. ; as 


Fourthly, As to his converſation, they had theſe three exceptions. g 

1. That he uſed no ſeverity in his habit or diet, took too much freedom, as 
thought; came eating and drinking, that is, he freely uſed the creatures of God, fu 
end for which they were given, with temperance and thankſgiving ; and did not H 
thoſe rigorous reſtraints upon himſelf in theſe matters, which many, that were cem 
ed the molt religious among them, uſed to do. | 

But he plainly ſhews them, that this exception was meerly out of their prejudice 
againſt him, For if he had come in the way of auſterity, they would have rejected him 
as well. They were reſolved to find fault with him, whatever he did. Mattl. . 16 
Whereunto ſhall I ken this generation? Fohn the Baptiſt came neither eating nr grit 


ing, and they ſay be hath a Devil. He lived in a more auſtere and melancholy wi), . 10 
came in the way of righteouſneſs, uſed great ſtrictneſs and ſeverity in his habit and di . 
and this they took exception at. Our Saviour was of a quite contrary temper, and a 0. 


did not pleaſe them neither. The Son of man came eating and drinking, and thy /*) 
behold, a wwine-bibber, and a glutton. So that let our Saviour have done what he vs 
he could not have carried himſelf fo as to have eſcaped the cenſures of inen, ſo per” 
ly and perveſly diſpoſed. 

2. That he kept company with publicans and ſinners. 

To which exception nothing can be more reaſonable than our Saviour's owl ® 
ſwer; that he was ſent to be @ phy/ician to the world, to call ſinners to repentance an 
therefore they had no reaſon to be angry, or think it ſtrange, if he converſed with h 
patients among whom his proper employment lay. | 

3. They objected to him prophaneneſs in breaking the ſabbath, and that ſurely " 
plain, that it was lawful to do good on the ſabbatb-day. The truth was, he had heal 
one on the ſabbath- day. 1 1 


fed a 


* 


To this our Saviour gives a molt reaſonable and ſatisfactory anſwer, that ſurely 17 


das Ia 10 do good on the ſabbath-day ; that that was but a poſitive inſtitution, but 
orks of mercy are natural and moral duties; and God himſelf had declared, that he 
would have even his own inſitutions to give way to thoſe greater duties, that are of na- 


al and eternal obligation. 1 will have mercy and not ſacrifice, And then from the 
aid of the ſabbath; the ſabbath was made for the reſt and refreſhment of man; and 
therefore could not be preſumed to be intended to his prejudice. The ſabbath was made 
nan: and not man for the ſabbath. | 

Fifthly, Another great prejudice againſt him, was, that perſons of the greateſt know- ' 
edge and authority among them did not embrace his doctrine. Joh vii. 48. Have an 


/ the rulers or Phariſees believed on him? So that here was the nfallible rule and auths- 
„ty of their church againſt him. 


There is no doubt, but the example and authority of our guides ought to ſway very 
much with us, and over-rule us in doubtful caſcs; but not againſt plain and convincing 
evidence ; there we ought to follow and obey God rather than men. There is ſometimes 
a viſible and palpable corruption in thoſe who are to lead us; they may have an intereſt 

to oppoſe the truth: And thus it was with the Phariſees and rulers at that time; and fo 


it bach been among Chriſtians in the great degeneracy of the Roman church. The 


neh chriſtian religion was never more endangered, nor ever more corrupted, than by thoſe 
whe- who have been in greateſt authority in that church, who ought to have underſtood re- 
r ligion beſt, and have been the principal ſupport of it. Men may err; but God cannot: 
tay o char when God ſends a Prophet, or by his word does plainly declare his will to us, 
a WW human example and authority ceaſeth, and is of no force. 
ow WW. The /of prejudice 1 ſhall mention, which the Jews had againſt our Saviour and his 
doctrine, was, that it did aboliſh and ſuperſede their religion, as of no longer uſe and 
ohn continuance, though it was plain it was inſtituted by God. 
n This had been a very ſpecious pretence indeed, had nor this been part of their reli- 
nl. Lon, and had not their own Prophets foretold, that the Meſſias ſhould come and per- 
e. ct what was wanting and defective in their inſtitution. It is expreſly ſaid in their law, 
ret Lier God would raiſe unto them another Prophet, like to Moſes, and that they ſhould bear 
Am lin, when he came. So that in truth it was the accompliſhment of all thoſe revela- 
lüons which were made to the Jews, and did not reprove the Jewiſh religion as fal/e, 
Abou 5 3 and did not cont radict and overibrou, but perfect and fulfil the law and 
vn. e Prophets. 
4 And thus J have gone over the chief exceptions and offences which the Jews took at 
ee aur Saviour and his doctrine; and J hope ſufficiently ſhewn the unreaſonableneſs of 
hem. I have not now time to proceed to what remains: But by what hath been ſaid 
jou may eaſily ſee, upon what flight and unreaſonable grounds men may be prejudiced 
my againſt the beſt perſon and things, and yet be very confident all the while that they are 
ie in the right. For ſo no doubt many of the Jes, who oppoſed our Saviour and his 
G doctrine, thought themſelves to be. Therefore it concerns us to put on meckneſs, and 
den. humility, and modeſty, that we may be able to judge impartially of things, and our 
minds may be preſerved free and indifferent to receive the truths of God, when they 
ulle re offer d to us: Otherwiſe ſelf- conceit and paſſion will ſo blind our minds, and biaſs 
ahm W judgments, that we ſhall be unable to diſcern, and unwilling to entertain the plaineſt 
; 16. and moſt evident truths. ; We ſee here by the ſad example of the Jews, that by giving 
drink WE 3) to paſſion, and cheriſhing pride and ſelf-conceit, men may bc ſo deeply prejudiced 
hay" W againſt the truth, as to reſiſt the cleareſt light, and reject even ſalvation itſelf, when it 
ade, Is offered to them. So that it is not in vain, that the Scripture ſaith, Let every man be 
od cha ift to hear, and flow to wrath ; for the wrath of man worketh not the righteouſneſs of 
„ Cad: and exhorts us ſo earneſtly, to receive with meekneſs the word of God, which is able 
- ſave our ſouls, | 
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MAT I H. x1. 6. 
And bleſſed is he whoſoever ſhall not be offended in me. 


Have from theſe words propounded to confider two things. 
1 I. Thoſe prejudices and objections which the world had againft our Saviour ay 
| his religion at their firſt appearance; as alſo to enquire into thoſe which men at th 
day do more eſpecially inſiſt upon, againſt the chriſtian religion; and to ſhew the u. 
reaſonableneſs of them. 


II. How happy a thing it is to eſcape and overcome the common prejudices which 
men have againſt religion. 

I have enter'd upon the ff of theſe, the prejudices which the world had againſt our 
Saviour and his religion. When this great teacher of mankind came from God, though 
he gave all imaginable teſtimony and evidence that he was ſent from heaven; yet the 
greateſt part of the world, both eus and Gentiles, were mightily offended at him, and 
deeply prejudiced againſt him and his doctrine; but not both upon the ſame account. 

I have already given you an account of the chief exceprions which the Jeus made 
againſt our Saviour and his doctrine, and have ſhewn the unreaſonableneſs of then, 

I proceed to conſider now the principal of thoſe exceptions, which the Gent1l:; and 
Heathen Philoſophers took at our Saviour and his doctrine. I ſhall mention theſe four, 

Fit, That Chriſtianity was a great innovation, and contrary to the received inflity- 
tions of the world. 


Secondly, They objected againſt the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the doctrine. 

Thirdly, That it wanted demonſtration. 

Feurthly, That the low and ſuffering condition of our Saviour was unſuitable toone 
that pretended to be the Son of God, and to be appointed by him for a teacher and r- 
former of the world. Theſe are the chief exceptions which the Heathen, and clpeci- 
ally their Philaſophers, took at our Saviour and his doctrine. 

Firſt, That the chriſtian religion was a great innovation, and contrary to the receiv's 
inſtitutions of the world; and conſequently that it did condemn the religion which had 
been fo univerſally received and eſtabliſhed in the world by ſo long a continuance of 
time. And no wonder if this made a great impreſſion upon them, and raiſed a mighty 
prejudice in the minds of men againſt the chriſtian religion; no prejudices being lo 
ſtrong as thoſe that are fix'd in the minds of men by education: And of all the preju- 
dices of education, none ſo violent and hard to be removed, as thoſe about religion, 
yea though they be never ſo groundleſs and unreaſonable. Hath a nation changed ther 
Gods, which yet are no Gods? Intimating to us, that men are very hardly brought off 
from that religion which they have been brought up in, how abſurd ſoever it be. When 
Chriſtianity was firſt propounded to the Heathen world, had men been free and indiffe- 
rent, and not prepoſleſs'd with other apprehenſions of God and religion, it might then 
Have been expected from them, that they ſhould have entertain'd it with a readinels 0 
mind proportionable to the reaſonableneſs of it. Burt the caſe was quire otherwile, 
world had for many ages been brought up to another way of worſhip, and inur d to 
rites and ſuperſtitions of a quite difterent nature. And this {ways very much W 
men; Sequrmur majores noſtros, qui feliciter ſequuti ſunt ſuos; as one of the Heathens 
laid in thoſe days; Me follow our anceſtors, who happily follow'd theirs. Men are hardly 
brought to condemn thoſe opinions and cuſtoms in religion, which themſelves and theit 
forefathers have always embraced and followed. And wiſe men eſpecially are loth to 


admit fo great a change in a matter of fo great a concernment as religion is. 8g chat 


this muſt be acknowledged to have been à conſiderable prejudice againſt the che 
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religion at its firſt appearance. But yet upon a thorough examination, this will not be 
| found ſufficient in reaſon to with-hold men from. embracing Chriſtianity, if we conſi- 
der theſe four things. i f 

1. No prudent perſon thinks that the example and cuſtom of his forefathers obligeth 
him to that which 1s evil in itfelf, and pernicious to him that does it; and there is no 
evil, no danger equal to that of a falſe religion for that tends to the ruin of mens 
ſouls, and their undoing for ever. A man might better alledge the example of his fore- 
fathers to juſtify his errors and tollies in any other kind, than in this, which is ſo infi- 

nitely pernicious in the conſequences of it, 

2. In a great corruption and degeneracy, it is no fufficient reaſon againſt a reforma- 
tion, that it makes a change. When things are amiſs, it is always fit to amend and re- 
form them; and this cannot be done without a change. The wiſeſt among the hea- 
thens did acknowledge, that their religion was mix'd with very great tollies and ſuper- 
ſtitions, and that the lives and manners of men were extremely corrupt and degenerate; 
and they endeavour'd, as much as they could, and durſt, to reform theſe things. And 


d therefore there was no reaſon to oppoſe an effectual reformation, for fear of a change ; 
is a change of things for the better, tho' it be uſually hard to be effected, being always a 
N- thing to be deſired and wiſhed for. 

z. The change which Chriſtianity deſign'd, was the leaſt liable to exception that 
h could be, being nothing elſe in the main of it, but the reducing of natural religion, 


che bringing of men back to ſuch apprehenſions of God, and ſuch a way of worthip- 
ping him, as was moſt ſuitable to the divine nature, and to the natural notions of mens 
minds; nothing elſe but a deſign to perſuade men of the one true God, maker of the 
world, that he is a Spirit, and to be worſhipp'd in ſuch a manner as is ſuitable to his 
© {piricual nature. And then for matters of practice, to bring men to the obedience of 


E thoſe precepts of temperance, and juſtice, and charity, which had been univerſally 
Ni, acknowledged even by the heathens themſelves to be the great duties which men owe to 
, | themſelves and others. And that this is the main deſign of the chriſtian religion, the 
nd Apoſtle hath told us in the molt plain expreſs words, Tit. ii. 11, 12. The grace of God, 


chat is, the doctrine of the Goſpel) wh1ch hath appeared to all men, and brings ſalvation, 
teacleth us, that denying ungodlineſs and worldly luſis, we ſhould live ſoberly, and rigl- 
beni, and godly in this preſent world. 

And all that the chriſtian religion adds beyond this, is means and helps for our di- 
ection, and aſſiſtance, and encouragement in the diſcharge and performance of theſe 


ons Wivitics. For our direction, God hath ſent his Son in our nature, to declare his will to 
1 us, and to be a pattern and example of holineſs and virtue. For our affiſtance, he 
eci- ch promiſed the aids of his holy Spirit; and for our encouragement, he offers to us 
Perdon of ſin in the blood of his Son, and eternal life and happineſs in another world. 
eu WOT his is a ſhort ſum and abridgment of the chriſtian religion, and there is nothing of 
\had Il this that can reaſonably be excepted againſt. | 


ce of WWE 4- God, conſidering the prejudice of the heathens againſt Chriſtianity, by reaſon of 
gh Weir education in a contrary religion, was ſtrong and violent, was pleafed to give ſuch 
io lo {Evidence of the truth of Chriſtianity, as was of proportionable ſtrength and force to 
eu- temore and conquer this prejudice. He was pleaſed to give teſtimony to the firſt foun- 


gion, Per of this religion by mighty miracles, and particularly by his reſurrection from the 
their I Aead: Bur becauſe the report of theſe things was only brought to the heathen world, 
be of end they had not ſeen the things themſelves ; therefore he enabled thoſe who were the 
When itneſtes of cheſe things to the world, to work as great miracles as he had done. And 
ndiffe- Fen they ſaw thoſe who gave teſtimony to our Saviour's miracles, do as great and 
then enge things themſelves, as they teſtify'd of him, there was no reaſon any longer to 
nels of bt of the truth of their teſtimony. So that though the prejudice of the Heathen 
ſe, the anſt Chriſtianity was very great, yet the evidence which God gave to it was ſtrong 
rd to Nah to remove it. The doctrine of- Chriſtianity was ſuch as might have rcommend- 
with WF " ſelf to impartial men, by its own reaſonableneſs: But meeting with violent pre- 
athens es in thoſe to whom it was offer'd, God was pleaſed to give ſuch a confirmation 
hardly WF > © was ſufficient to beat down thoſe prejudices. 
d theit Nd, Another objection againſt Chriſtianity, was the plainneſs and ſimplicity of 
loth to e doꝗrine. They expected ſome deep ſpeculations in natural or moral Philoſophy; 
SO chat made foll account, a teacher ſent from heaven would have inſtructed them in the 
Aiian W9undeft points, and diſcours d to them about the firſt principles of things, and the 
eliglon nature 
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nature of the ſoul, and the chief end of man, with a ſubtilty and eloquence infinite 
beyond that of their greateſt ſophiſters, and able to bear down all oppoſition and con. 
tradiction: But inſtead of this, they are told a plain ſtory of the lite and miracles g 
Feſus Chriſt, and of his dying upon the Croſs, and riſing from the dead, and aſcending fr 
into heaven; and a few plain precepts of life; and all this deliver'd without any ornz. pe 
ments of art, or inſinuation of eloquence, to gain the favour and applauſe of thoſe o Nc 
whom they related theſe things. | 
But now, this truly conſider'd is ſo far from being any real objection againſt the ch. 
ſtian doctrine, that it is one of the greateſt commendations that can be given of it: Fer 
matter of fact ought to be related in the moſt plain and ſimple and unaffected manner; 
and the leſs art and eloquence is uſed in the telling of a ſtory, the more likely it i; 0 
gain belief. And as for our Saviour's precepts, how plain ſoever they might be, Ian 
ſure they are a collection of the moſt excellent and reaſonable rules of a good life, ang 
the freeſt from all vanity and folly, that are to be met with in any book in the word 
And can any thing be more worthy of God, and more likely to proceed from him, thy 
ſo plain and uſeful a doctrine as this? The language of law is not wont to be fine a 
perſuaſive, but ſhort, and full of authority. I hus it is among men: And ſurch i; WF - 
much fitter for God to ſpeak thus to men, than for men to one another. 
1; Thirdly, It is objected, That the doctrine of our Saviour and his Apoſtles wantedd. 
monſtration; they ſeemed to impoſe too much upon the underſtandings of men, a 
to deliver things too magiſterially, not demonſtrating things from intrinſical argumtit 
bur requiring belief and aſſent without proof. 
This the Apoſtle St. Paul readily acknowledgeth, that in preaching the Cop v 
the world, they did not proceed in the way of the heathen Orators and Philoſophers 
1 Cor. iv. 4. My ſpeech and my preaching was not in the enticing words of man's wm: 
but in demonſtration of the Spirit and of power; that is, they did not go in tle wy 
of human eloquence and demonſtration: but yet their doctrine did not want is di- 
dence and demonſtration, though of another kind. They did not go about t be- 
witch men by eloquence, not to entangle their minds by ſubtle reaſonings, the force df 
which very few are capable of: But they offered to men a ſenſible proof and demonitrs 
tion of the truth of what they delivered, in thoſe ſtrange and miraculous operations 
to which they were enabled. by the holy Ghoſt, And this was a ſenſible evidence 
even to the meaneſt capacity, of a divine Aſſiſtance going along with them, andgivng 
teſtimony to them. I appeal to any man, whether the reſurrection of Jeſus Chri/irom 
the dead, and his aſcending into heaven, be not a clearer demonſtration of anotix: lik 
after this, and more level to the capacities of all mankind, than the fineſt and ſubrill 
arguments that can be drawn from the immaterial nature of the ſoul, its power ofceticction 
upon itſelf, and independency upon body as to ſome of its operations; which yet are de 
of the chiefeſt arguments that philoſophy affords, ro prove the immortality of our ſouk 
Fourthly, The heathens objected, that the low and mean condition of our Sari 
was unſuitable to one that pretended to be the Son of God, and to be appointe! *) 
God to be a teacher and reformer of the world. This to the heathen philojep6*r! ci 
not only appear unreaſonable, but even ridiculous. So St. Paul tells us, 1-23 
We preach Chriſt crucified, to the fews a flumbling-block, and to the Greeks fallin: 
To think that a man who appeared in ſuch mean circumſtances, ſhould be fit 0 © 
form the world; and one who himſelf was put to death, ſhould be relied upon 4 
life and immortality. I 
This objection I have heretofore conſider'd at large, and therefore ſhall nov ſpeak 
but very briefly to it. = 
Beſides thoſe excellent reaſons and ends which the Scripture aſſigns of our Saviourq 
humiliation : as that he might be a teacher and example to us; that he might make er 
prom for our fins; that by ſuffering himſelf he might learn to commiſerate us 


death he might deſtroy him that had the power of death, that is the devil, and wig 1 


r0 CO 


liver thoſe who through fear of death were all their lives ſubject to bondage; 1 ſay, 
theſe, it was of great uſe that he ſhould live in ſo mean and afflicted a condition, 
front the pride, and vanity, and fintaſtry of the world; and to convince men ol 
two great truths, That God may love thoſe whom he afflicts; and, That men ma ©. 
nocent, and virtuous, and contented in the midſt of poverty, and reproach, a" * | 
ing. Had our bleſſed Saviour been a great temporal prince, his influence and ex 
miglit poflibly have made more hypocrites and ſer vile converts; but would not have pe f 
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ed men one jot more to be inwardly good and virtuous. The great argument which 


muſt do that, mult be ferch'd, not from the pomp and proſperity of this world, but 


FE in che eternal happineſs and miſery of the other, Beſides, had he appear'd in any great 
> WW... vcr and ſplendor, the chriſtian religion could not have been ſo clearly acquitted from 
bc ſuſpicion of a worldly intereſt and deſign, which would have been a far greater ob- 
) tion againſt it, than this which I am now ſpeaking to. 

W Add to all this, that the wiſeſt of the heathen philoſophers did teach, that worldly great- 
- = neſs and power are not to be admired, but deſpiſed by a truly wiſe man; that men may 
1 de virtuous and good, and dearly beloved of God, and yet be liable to great miſeries and 
5 Wfcrings; and that whoever ſuffers unjuſtly, and bears it patiently, gives the greateſt 
0 teſtimony to goodneſs, and does molt effectually recommend virtue to the world; that 
" WW. 000d man under the hardeſt circumſtances of miſery, and reproach, and ſuffering, is 
n the fitteſt perſon of all other to be the miniſter, and Apoſtle, and preacher of God to 
" W nankind : And ſurely they who ſay ſuch things (which the heathens have done) had no 
1 reaſon to object to our bleſſed Saviour his low and ſuffering condition. | 


As to that part of the objection, that he who promis'd immorrtality to others could not 
fave himſelf from death and ſuffering: conſidering that he who was put to death, reſcu'd 
4 himſelf from the power of the grave; it is ſo far from being ridiculous, that nothing 
ny can be more reaſonable than to rely upon him for our hopes of immortality, who by 
riling from the grave, and conquering death, gave a plain demonſtration that he was 


bie to make good what he promiſed. 

l haue done with the exceptions which were made againſt our Saviour and his do- 
„ W &rine at their firſt appearance in the world. I proceed in the 

„I. Place to conſider the prejudices and objections which men at this day do more par- 
* ticularly inſiſt upon, againſt our Saviour and his religion: And they are many. 


& Fir/t, Some that relate 10 the incarnation of our Saviour, 
= S:condly, To the time of his appearance. 


er 7lirdly, That we have not now ſufficient evidence of the truth of Chriſtianity, the 
un arguments for it relying upon matters of fact, of which, at this diſtance, we have 
or, nor can be expected to have, ſufficient aſſurance. 

nc, Furthly, That the terms of it ſeem very hard, and to lay too great reſtraints upon 
ing man nature. 1 a 

n Fifty, That it is apt to diſpirit men, and to break the vigour and courage of their 
lie minds. 


E Sixtbly, The diviſions and factions that are among Chriſtians. 

E Seventhly, The wicked lives of the greateſt part of the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, In 
Answer to all which I do not propoſe to ſay all that may be ſaid, but as briefly as I can 
mo offer ſo much, as may, if not give full ſatisfaction, yet be ſufficient to break the force 


avicur WO! them, and to free the minds of men from any great perplexity about them. 

ed by WW As to the , which relates to the incarnation of our Saviour; and the ſecond, to 

d be time of his appearance; I know that theſe and moſt of the reſt I have mention'd, 
ere urg'd by the heathen againſt Chriſtianity : But they are now more eſpecially in- 

(neſs: ed upon both by the ſecret and open enemies of our religion. 

0 he objections againſt his incarnation I have elſewhere conſider d. And therefore Johai. 1. 


hall proceed to the next, viz. 

| Secondly, As to the time of our Saviour's appearance, it is objected, if he be the only 
Way and means of ſalvation, why did he come no ſooner into the world; but ſuffer 
pnankind ſo long without any hopes or means of being ſaved ? This was objected by 


our WF 9741 ry of old, and (till ticks in the minds of men. To this I anſwer, 

wake e. It is not fit for Creatures to call their Creator to too ſtrict an account of his actions. 

us; WW oodnehs is free, and may act when and how it pleaſeth; and as God vill have mercy 
olt 4 M Whom he twill have mercy, ſo he may have mercy at what time he pleaſeth, and is 


not bound to give us an account of his matters. This is much like the objection of the 


, to co eſt againſt the being of God; Thar if there were ſuch an infinite and eternal being, 
, of UP would ſurely have made the world ſooner, and not have been without all employ- 
pay be ent for ſo long a duration; ſuch another objection is this againſt our Saviour, that if 
ind fue had been the Son of God, he would have begun this great and merciful work of the 


4 exam nption of mankind ſooner, and not have delay'd it ſo long, and ſuffer'd mankind 


yepe! , o periſh for four thouſand years together 
1 


But 


Serm. III. 


requiſite in order to it. In judging of the actions of our earthly governors, thoſe wh 
are at a diſtance from their counſels, what conjectures ſoever they may make of the; 
ſons of them, will nevertheleſs, if they have that reſpect for their wiſdom which th, 
ought, believe, that how ſtrange ſoever ſome of their actions may ſeem, yet they wer 
done upon good reaſon, and that they themſelves, if they knew the ſecrets of te, 
counſels, ſhould think ſo. Much more do we owe that reverence to the infinite wil 
dom of God, to believe that the counſels of his will are grounded upon very good, 
ſon, tho' we do not ſee many times what it 1s. 

2. It is not true that the world was wholly deſtitute of a way and means of falyyiy 
before our Saviour's coming. Before the Jaw of Moſes was given, men were capable; 
being received to the mercy and favour of God, upon their obedience to the lay fy, 
ture, and their ſincere repentance for the violation of it, by virtue of the Lamb thutu 

Jain from the foundation of the world. Men were ſaved by Chriſt both before and. 
der the law, without any particular and expreſs knowledge of him. There were guy 
men in other nations, as well as among the Fews, as Job, and his friends alſo, feemy 
have been. In all ages of the world, and in every nation, they that feared Gi a 


wrought righteouſneſs were accepted of him. The ſacrifice of Chriſt, which is theme. WF 


torious cauſe of the ſalvation of mankind, looks back as well as forward; and God wi 
reconcileable to men, and their fins were pardon'd, by virtue of this great propitiain 
that was to be made. In which ſenſe perhaps it is, that Chriſt is ſaid to be th Lin 
flain from the foundation of the world, Heb. ix. 25, 26. The Apoſtle intimates to us tu 
if this ſacrifice, which was offered in the laſt ages of the world, had not been avail 
in former ages, Chriſt muſt have often ſuffer d fince the foundation of the world: Bum 
hath he appeared once in the concluſion of the ages, to put away fin by the ſacrifice if hn 
elf. 
. 70 He did appear at that time in which the world ſtood moſt in need of him; ve 
the whole world, both Jews and Gentiles, were ſunk into the greateſt degeneracy bob 
in opinion and practice, and the condition of mankind ſeem'd to be even deſperat ui 
paſt remedy. This was the needful time, when it was moſt ſeaſonable for this gra 
phyſician to come, and ſhew his pity and his skill in our recovery. God could hate tt 
his Son many ages before; but he thought fit to try other ways firſt, and to reſene thi 
powerful remedy to the laſt ; /aft of all he ſent his Son. 
4. The time of our Saviour's appearing was of all ages of the world the fitteſt ſalon 
for his coming; whether we conſider, 
1. That the world was at that time beſt prepared and diſpoſed for receiving te 
chriſtian religion: Or, | 
2. That this was the fitteſt ſeaſon that ever had been, for the eaſy diffuſing aud pit 
pagating of this religion. I aſſign theſe reaſons as tending to give men ſome fai 
on, why this great bleſſing was delay'd ſo long; it being rather an argument of viſdom 
and goodneſs, than of the want of either, to defer things to that time, in which be 
are moſt likely to have their effect. Not but that perhaps other and better reaſons af 
be given. To be ſure God had very good reaſons for this diſpenſation, whether we c 
Hit upon them or not. In the mean time theſe ſeem not to be altogether inconſideradl 
.1 That the world was at that time beſt prepared and diſpoſed for receiving Wh 
chriſtian religion. All the while our Saviour's coming was delay'd, God's provide 
was diſpoſing things for it, and training up mankind for the entertaining of this 
bleſſing. The Jewiſb religion was always very burthenſome, but much more to 
the expiration of the Jeriſb ſtate, partly by the intolerable multitude of external 0 


ſervances, which were daily multiplied upon them, under pretence of traditions from 
their fathers; and partly by reaſon of their ſubjection to the Romans, which made nt 


exerciſe of their religion in many reſpects more difficult. 


And the heathen world was in a very good meaſure prepared for Chriſtianity, U 


being civiliz d. About the time of our Saviour's coming into the world, philoſop 


and learning had been ſo diffus'd by the Roman conqueſts, as had brought a great Fa 
of the world from barbariſm to civility. Beſides, that their philoſophy had this eng, 
upon men, to refine their reaſon, and in a good degree to detect the follies ot! 
heathen idolatry and ſuperſtition. "off 
' I 
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But it ſeems in the one as well as the other, God took his own time, and he bel 
knew what time was fitteſt, The Scripture tells us, that in the fulneſs of time, ( r 
ſent his Son: when things were ripe for it, and all things accompliſht that God though 
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is true indeed learning and philoſophy flouriſh'd a great while before, in the time 


of the Grecian Empire, and perhaps before that in ſome other nations; and the CON= 
1c!ts of the Grectans were very ſpeedy and of vaſt extent: But yet they were neither 
40 univerſal, nor ſo well ſettled; nor did they propagate their philoſophy and civility 
together with their conqueſts, as the Romans did. So that there was no age of the 
world, wherein mankind were ſo generally prepared and diſpoſed for the receiving of 
the Goſpel, as that wherein our Saviour appeared. | 
2. This was likewiſe the fitteſt ſeaſon for the eaſy diffuſing and propagating of the 
* chriſtian religion. The Romans, together with their conqueſts, did very much propa- 
| gate their language, which made the ways of communication far more eaſy; and by 
che long and frequent correſpondence of the ſeveral parts of that empire one with ano- 
ther, the ways of travel and paſſage from one country to another were more ready and 
open. So that no age can be inſtanc'd, in all reſpects ſo convenient for the ſpeedy pro- 
pagating of a new religion, as that wherein our Saviour appear'd, /., when the Ro- 
nen empire was at its height. And it was very agreeable to the goodneſs and wiſdom 
of the divine providence, that the braveſt and moſt virtuous people in the world (infi- 
* nicely beyond either the Per/ians and Grecians) ſhould be choſen by God, as one of the 
chicfeſt means for the ſpreading of the beſt and moſt perfect revelation that ever God 
made to the world. 
* Thirdly, It is objected, That we have not now ſufficient evidence of the truth of 
© Chriſtianity, the main arguments for it relying upon matters of fact, of which at this 
diſtance we have not, nor can be ſuppoſed to have, ſufficient aſſurance. To this I anſwer, 
1. That men not only may have, but have an undoubted aſſurance of matters of 
Eft, ancienter than theſe we are ſpeaking of; and the diſtance of them from our 
mes creates no manner of ſcruple in the minds of men concerning them. That there 
vas ſuch a man as Alexander the Great, and that he conquer'd Darius and the Per- 
ans; That Julius Ceſar invaded our nation, and in ſome meaſure ſubdued it; and 
Ethat he overcame Pompey in the battel of Pharſalia; and innumerable other things 
ybich I might inſtance in, that were done before our Saviour's time, arc firmly believ'd 
vichout any manner of doubt and ſcruple by mankind, notwithſtanding they were done 
Bo long ago. So that ancient matters of fact are capable of clear evidence, and we may 
have ſufficient aſſurance of them. And where there is equal evidence, if we do not 
ive equal belief, the fault is not in the argument, bur in the paſſion or prejudice ot 
Whoſe ro whom it is propoſed. 
E 2. We have every whit as great aſſurance, (nay greater, if it can, or needed to be, 
ef the matters upon which the proot of Chriſtianity relics, as of thoſe which I have 
mention d. The matters of fact, upon which the truth of Chriſtianity relies, are, That 
there was ſuch a perſon as 7eſus Chriſt; that he wrought ſuch miracles; that he was 


e 

put to death at Jeruſalem under Pontius Pilate; that he roſe again from the dead, and 
„s viſibly taken up into heaven; that he beſtowed miraculous gifts and powers upon 
0. thc Apoſtles, to make them competent witneſſes of his reſurrection, and of the truth 


dt chat doctrine, which they publiſh'd in his name; that accordingly they preach'd 
mm th: Goſpel to the world, and in a ſhort ſpace without any human advantages did pro- 
Pagate it, and gain entertainment for it in molt parts of the then known world. 


_ & Now theſe matters of fact have the ſame teſtimony of hiſtories, wrote in thoſe times, 
"ble nd conveyed down to us, by as general and uncontrouled a tradition, as the conqueſts 
ot of Alexander and Julius Cæſar. So that if we do not afford equal belief to them, it 
dende tw. that we have ſome prejudice or intereſt againſt the one, more than againſt the 


ther, though the evidence for both be equal. Nay, 1 go farther, that the evidence 
pr theſe things, which are the foundation of Chriſtianity, is ſo much the greater, be- 
uſe that which depended upon it was of far greater concernment to the world, and 
onſequently mankind was more obliged to ſearch more narrowly into it. 

or our Saviour's life, and death, and reſurrection, we have the teſtimony of a great- 
number of eye-witnefſes, who have wrote the hiſtory of theſe things. And though 
br Vere truly extraordinary perſons, and gave teſtimony to themſelves by miracles; 
preſent I defire no more, but that they be looked upon, as knowing and honeſt 
alors of what they heard and ſaw; and that the ſame credit be given to them, which 
ewe to Livy, and Arrian, and , Curtius, for plain events, and matters of fact. 
ut yet [ muſt add withal, that beſides the miracles which they wrought, they gave 
wee teſtimony of their integrity, than any hiſtorian in the world ever did. For they 
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willingly ſuffer'd the greateſt perſecution and torment, yea and death itſelf, in cong;. 
mation of the truth of what they deliver'd. And for the propagating of the chriſtin 
religion through ſo great a part of the world, it is evident by the effect beyond all g.. 
nal. 

So that for the matters of fact, upon which the truth of Chriſtianity does depeng 
here is greater and more advantageous evidence of hiſtory, than for any other mate; 
of equal antiquity whatſoever. 

3. As to the ſubſtance of theſe matters of fact, we have the concurring teſtimony q 
the greateſt enemies of the chriſtian religion. That there were ſuch perſons as our $. 
viour and his Apoſtles, that they preached ſuch a doctrine, that they wrought ſuch ni. 
racles; for this we have the acknowledgment of the Jes, and the teſtimony of the 
Heathen hiſtorians, and particularly of Cel/us, and Porphyry, and Julian, who wer 
the particular and moſt learned adverſaries of the chriſtian religion. So that as to dh 
matters of fact, there is no objection againſt them, whatever uſe we may make of they, 
or whatever conſequences we may draw from them. And I preſume it agreed by d 
objectors, that if theſe matters of fact be true, they are a ſufficient foundation of d 

truth of our religion, and we are very unequal to our religion, if we make a doubt; 
theſe things, which the greateſt enemies of Chriſtianity never had the face to dey. 

4. And beſides all this, to recompenſe the diſadvantage which we have of thoſe yl 
ſaw the miracles of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, we have the feHimonium rei, thee. 

dence of the effects of theſe things to confirm our belief of them; and this is ana 
vantage which the firſt ages of Chriſtianity could not have. We ſee our Saviour p- 
dictions of the ſucceſs of his religion in the world, in the propagating and eſtabliſlag 
of it fully accompliſh'd, notwithſtanding the fierce oppoſition and reſiſtance that ys 
made againſt it by the greateſt powers of the world. We lee the diſperſion of te 
Pers in all nations, and the miſery and contempt which they every where ſuffer; ad 
that now for above ſixteen hundred years, they have continued a diſtinct people ad 
a ſpectacle of the divine juſtice and ſeverity, for rejecting and crucifying the nd 
God, and for a laſting and ſtanding teſtimony of the truth of our Saviour's predict, 
and of the chriſtian religion. 

So that though we live at this diſtance from the riſe and beginning of Chriſluny; 
yet we have the relation of thoſe things, which give confirmation to it, conveyed dom 
to us in as credible a manner, as any ancient matter of fact ever was; and the c 
of things remaining to this day, do give teſtimony of the truth of it. 

Fourthly, It is objected, That the terms of Chriſtianity ſeem very hard, and ug 
too great reſtraints upon human nature. It commands us to mortify our luſt, ad 
ſubdue our paſſions, and deny ungodlineſs, and to live ſoberly, and righteouſ!y, ami gu 
in this preſent world : to be holy in all manner of converſation ; to have reſpect to A late 
things are honeſt, and true, and juſt, and virtuous, and of good report; and to den 
ſelves; and to part with the deareſt enjoyments of this life, yea and with fe i 
the jake of Chriſt, and his goſpel. Now theſe ſeem to be very hard terms; to forego 
the preſent pleaſures and enjoyments of this life, in hopes of a future happinels which 
we are leſs aſſur'd of. 

To this I anſwer, 


1. That this is a greater objection againſt religion in general, than the chriſun I 


ligion. For natural religion requires of us all the main duties that Chriſtianity 5 
and gives us far leſs aſſurance of the reward of our obedience. Natural religion requ® 
piety, and juſtice, and charity, the due government of our appetites and patlion, - 
well as Chriſtianity does, but does not diſcover'to us the rewards of another world, by 
many degrees ſo clearly, as our Lord and Saviour, who hath brought life and 1mmrid- 


 lity to light by the geſpel; and by his reſurrection from the dead, and aſcenſion into ber 
ven, hath given us full aflurance of another life after this, and of a glorious immol- 


tality. So that though we have not, nor can have the evidence of ſenſe, for à fut 
ſtate, yet we have all the rational evidence for it, that can be wiſh'd or expected; 0 


much more than men have for thoſe adventures of their lives and fortunes, Which! 


frequently make in the world, and think themſelves reaſonable in ſo doing. 
2. The reſtraints which Chriſtianity lays upon men, are in the judgment of 7 

ſo far from being an objection againſt ir, that they are highly to the commendati 

Nay, it were the greateſt objection that could be againſt our religion, if it 


at liberty from thoſe reſtraints, What can be more to the credit of any religion, 
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to command men to be juſt, and charitable, and peaceable? and what more to the ad- 
vantage of the profeſſors of it? and on the contrary, what can reflect more upon any re- 
ligion, than to indulge and allow men in any vice contrary to theſe? it ſhews men are 
ad to make any thing an objection againſt Chriſtianity, when they lay hold of that, 
' Whichif it had been otherwiſe, they would have made ten times more clamour again{t 
it for the contrary. 
3. As for moſt of choſe reſtraints which Chriſtianity lays upon us, they are of that na- 
* ture, ſo much both for our private and publick advantage, that ſetting aſide all conſide- 
* rations of religion, and of the rewards and puniſhments of another life, they are really 
good for us, and if God had not laid them upon us, we ought in reaſon, in order to 
our temporal benefit and advantage, to have laid them upon our ſelves. If there were 
no religion, I know men would not have ſuch ſtrong and forcible obligations to theſe 
duties: but yet I ſay, though there were no religion, it were good for men, in order to 
temporal ends, to their health, and quiet, and reputation, and ſafety, in a word, to 
the private and publick proſperity of mankind, that men ſhould be temperare, and chaſte, 
and juſt, and peaceable, and charitable, and kind, and obliging to one another, rather 
than the contrary. So that religion does not create thoſe reſtraints arbitrarily, but re- 
quires thoſe things of us, which our reaſon, and a regard to our advantage, which the 
neceflity and conveniency of the things themſelves, without any conſideration of religion, 
would in moſt cafus urge us to, | 
4. As c ther of perſecution for religion; beſides that it does not now happen fo 
frequently as it did in the beginning of Chriſtianity, nay very ſeldom in compariſon, it 
all chings be conſider'd, it cannot be thought unreaſonable, both becauſe religion offers 
to us, in conſideration of our preſent ſufferings, a happineſs unſpeakably greater than 
that which we ſorego for the ſake of religion; and becauſe when it happens, God does 
extracidinarily enable men to go through it with courage and comfort, as we ſee in the 
Fcamplcs of the primitive Chriſtians, who in great numbers of all tempers and ages, did 
voluntarily chuſe to give up themſelves to theſe ſufferings, when there was no neceſſity 
laid upon them, but fair terms of retreat were offer'd to them by their enemies. It is 
one thing when a man ſuffers by the law, and cannot help it; and another thing when 
nen may avoid ſuffering. In the former caſe men ſubmit to neceſſity, and bear it as well 
Jas they can; in the latter caſe, if men ſuffer, it is a ſign they firmly believe the reward of 
it; and if they ſuffer chearfully, and with joy, as moſt of the martyrs did, it is a plain 
evidence that God affords them extraordinary ſupport in their ſufferings; and then the 
caſe is not very hard, when religion puts them upon nothing but what it gives them 


{Wcauſe, and enables them, to rejoice in the doing of it. 

fh, It is objected, that the chriſtian religion is apt to diſpirit men, and to break 
de courage and vigour of their minds, by the precepts of patience, and humility, and 
ur Wmcekneſs, and forgiving injuries, and the like. This objection hath made a great noiſe 
in che world, and hath been urged by men of great reputation, and a deep inſight into 
che tempers of men, and affairs of the world. It is ſaid to be particularly inſiſted upon 


by Mach:avel, and very likely it may; though I think that elſewhere he is pleaſed to 
ſpeak with terms of reſpect, not only of religion in general, but likewiſe of the chriſtian 

© icligion; and (which ſeems very much to contradict the other) he ſays in the firſt book 
ol his diſcourſes upon Livy, (Ch. 11.) that the greatneſs and ſucceſs of Rome is chiefly 
doe to be aſcribed to their piety and religion; and that Rome was more indebted to Numa 


urs Ponpitus for ſettling religion among them, than to Romulus the founder of their ſtate; 
s and the reaſon he gives is much to our preſent purpoſe; for, ſays he, without religion 
4, / cbere can be no military diſcipline, religion being the foundation of good laws and good 
ta- diſcipline. And particularly he commends the Samnites, who betook themſelves to re- 


lizion, as their laſt and beſt remedy to make men couragious, nothing being more apt to 
taiſe mens ſpirits than religion. 


But howſoever this objection be, I dare appeal both to reaſon and experience for the 
confutation of it. 

1. To reaſon, and that as to theſe ? things. 

. That the chriſtian religion is apt to plant in the minds of men principles of the 
geaelt reſolution and trueſt courage. It teacheth men upon the beſt and moſt rational 
grounds to deſpiſe dangers, yea and death it ſelf, the greateſt and moſt formidable evil 
in this world; and this principle 1s likely to inſpire men with the greateſt courage; for 
What need he fear any thing in this world, who fears not death, after which there is 
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nothing in this world to be feared? And this the chriſtian religion does, by giving men 
the aſſurance of another life, and a happineſs infinitely greater than any is to be enjoyed 
in this world. And in order to the ſecuring of this happineſs, it teacheth men to be 
holy, and juſt, and to exerciſe a good conſcience both towards God and man, which i 
the only way to free a man from all inward and tormenting fears of what may happen 
to him after death. This makes the righteous man to be (as Solomon ſays) bold as 4 lit 
Nothing renders a man more undaunted as to death, and the conſequences of it, th 
the peace of his own mind; for a man not to be conſcious to himſelf of having yi. 
fully diſpleaſed him, who alone can make us happy or miſerable in the other world 
So that a good man, being ſecure of the favour of God, may upon that account re. 
ſonably hope for a greater happineſs after death than other men: whereas a bad man, i 
he be ſober, and have his ſenſes awakened to a ſerious conſideration of things, cannot 
but be afraid to die; and be extremely anxious and ſollic itous what will become of hin 
in another world. And ſurely it would make the ſtouteſt man breathing afraid to yy. 
ture upon death, when he ſees hell beyond it. Poſſibly there may be ſome monſters a 
men who may have ſo far ſuppreſs'd the ſenſe of religion, and ſtupiſied their conſcience; 
as in a good meaſure to have conquer'd the fears of death, and of the conſequences 
it. But this happens but to very few, as the Poet tells us in the perſon of an Ep. 
rean. 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
Atque metus omnes & inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari. 


There are very few that attain to this temper, but at ſome times. So that if vice ad 
wickedneſs do generally break the firmneſs of men's ſpirits; it remains, that nothing 


but religion can generally give men courage againſt death. And this the chriſtian x. e 
ligion does eminently to thoſe who live according to it; our bleſſed Saviour having & WF This | 
livered us from the fear of death, by conquering death for us, and giving us aſſum ment: 
of the glorious rewards of another life. 1. 

(2.) Meekneſs. and patience, and humility, and modeſty, and ſuch virtues of Chi. ¶ great r 
anity, do not in reaſon tend to diſpirit men, and break their true courage, but only :: i things 
regulate it, and take away the fierceneſs and brutiſhneſs of it. This we fee in exper.: ¶ nent t 
ence, that men of the trueſt courage have many times leaſt of pride and inſolenc df bin ty 
paſſion and fierceneſs. Thoſe who are better bred, are of commonly more gente nd Wh vthe 
civil diſpoſitions: but yet they do not therefore want true courage, though they hare not Wand pre 


the roughneſs and fool-hardineſs of men of ruder breeding. So in a true Chriltian, Wrequire 
courage and greatneſs of mind, is very conſiſtent with meekneſs, and patience, nd but do 
humility. Not that all good men are very courageous; there is much of this in tae n- 
tural temper of men, which religion does not quite alter. But that which I am cot- 
cerned to maintain is, that Chriſtianity is no hinderance to mens courage, and that c- 
teris paribus, ſuppoſing men of equal tempers, no man hath ſo much re ſon to be vill 
ant, as he that hath a good conſcience; I do not mean a bluſtering, and boitterous i 
raſh courage; but a ſober, and calm, and fixt valour. 

2. I appeal to experience for the truth of this. Did ever greater courage and con- 
tempt of death appear in all ages, and ſexes, and conditions of men, than in the primuthe 
martyrs? were any of the heathen ſoldiers comparable to the chriſtian /egion, tor reſo 
lution and courage, even the Heathens themſelves being judges? The religion of M. 
homet ſeems to be contrived to inſpire men with fierceneſs and deſveratencſs of 1c. 
on, and yet I do not find, but that generally where there hath bcen any ec ualit} or 
number, the Chriſtians have been ſuperior to them in valour, and have given g7<atf! . 
ſtances of reſolution and courage, than the Turks have done. Sd that I wonder up 
what grounds this objection hath been taken up againſt Chriſtianity when there 150% 
thing either in the nature of this religion, or from the experience of the world, to g 
any tolerable countenance to it. And ſurely the beſt way to know what effect an ell 
gion is likely to have upon the minds of men, is to conſider what effects it hath had i. 
the conſtant experience of mankind. There remains the other two objections, wic 
I mention d, but I muſt reſerve them to another opportunity. | 
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MATTH. xi. 6. 
And bleſſed is he whoſoever ſhall not be offended in me. 


I. The prejudices and objections which the world at firſt had, and many ſtill 
have, againſt our bleſſed Saviour and his religion. 

IT. That it is a great happineſs to eſcape the common prejudices which men are apt 
to entertain againſt religion. 

I have conſider'd thoſe objections which the Jews and heathen Philoſophers made a- 
rainſt our Saviour and his religion: and, 

II. Thoſe which at this day are inſiſted upon by the ſecret and open enemies of our 
religion. AndI mention'd /even, the to laſt of which I ſhall now ſpeak to. 
S:xthly, It is objected, that there are many diviſions and factions among Chriſtians, 
E This I confeſs is a great reproach and ſcandal to our religion: but no ſufficient argu- 
ment againſt it. And, 

1. To leſſen and abate the force of this objection, it is to be conſider'd, that a very 
great part of the diviſions, that are among thoſe that are call'd Chriſtians, are about 
Ethings that do not concern the eſſentials of Chriſtianity, and therefore they are no argu- 
ment that Chriſtianity is not true, becauſe they bring no ſuſpicion of doubt and uncer- 
uin y upon the fundamentals of Chriſtianity, which all agree in, though they differ 
In other things. Tis true indeed they are very undecent, and contrary to the nature 
and precepts of the chriſtian religion, which above any religion in the world does ſtrictly 
Erequire love and unity. They take off much from the ſtrength and beauty of religion: 
but do by no means deſtroy the truth of it. | 

2, How many and great ſoever they may be, yet they can with no colour of 'reaſon 
be imputed to the chriſtian religion, as giving any cauſe or encouragement to them, 
however by accident it may be the occaſion of them. For no man doubts but that the beſt 
Ethings in the world may be perverted by bad men, and made an occaſion of a great deal 
of miſchief in the world, and yet be very innocent of all that miſchief. No man can 
deny but that Chriſtianity does ſtrictly enjoin love, and peace, and unity among all the 
members of that profeſſion; and ſo far as Chriſtians are factious and unpeaceable, ſo far 
ue they are no Chriſtians. So that a man may as well except againſt philoſophy, becauſe 
of the differences that were among the Philoſophers, and ſay there was no truth among 


F R OM theſe words I propoſed to conſider theſe tue things. 


bem, becauſe they were not all agreed in all things, as call the truth of Chriſtianity in 
u. ueſtion, for the Differences that are among Chriſtians. Nay, a man might every whit 
ſor 6 well except againſt laws and government; becauſe notwithſtanding them, there are fre- 
„ent ſeditions, and rebellions, infinite ſuits and controverſies occaſion'd even by the 
1001 ery laws; but no man was ever ſo unreaſonable as to think this a good reaſon againit laws 
5 0- end government. 
£156 3. The diviſions of Chriſtians are ſo far from being an argument againſt Chriſtianity, 
1 i on the contrary, they are an argument that men ſhould embrace Chriſtianity more 
a 


1 artily, and make more conſcience of obeying the precepts of it. And if they did 
yhic i, the greateſt part of thoſe contentions and uncharitable animoſities which are among 
31 would pe ceaſe. If the chriſtian religion were truly entertained, and men 

, e'criouſly mind the precepts of it, and give up themſelves to the obedience of its laws, 
uerences would not be eaſily commenced, nor ſo vehemenlty proſecuted, nor ſo per- 
| | tinaciouſly 
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ſors of Chriſtianity. This is a heavy objection indeed, and ſuch an one, that though t 


tinaciouſly continued in, as they are. Men would not, upon every flight reaſon, and 
little doubt and ſcruple, rend and tear the body of Chriſt in pieces, and ſeparate them. 
ſelves from the communion of the church they live in, and in which they were baprizeg 
and received their Chriſtianity. 

If men ſeriouſly conſider'd, and truly underſtood what they do, when they divide the 
church of Chriſt upon little ſcruples and pretences, they would hardly be able to thin; 
themſelves Chriſtians, whilſt they continued in theſe unchriſtian and uncharitable pre 
ctices. 

If men would but be, or do what Chriſtianity requires, there would be no occaſion fir 
this objection; and if men will not, chriſtian religion is not to be blamed for it, but thoſ 
that act ſo contrary to the plain precepts and directions of it. I proceed to the 

Seventh and laſt objection, the vicious and wicked lives of a great part of the proſeſ 


may juſtly be aſhamed to own the truth of it, yet can we not have the face to deny i, 
*Tis ſo ſad a truth, that it is enough to confound us, and to fill all our faces with ſhane 
and bluſhing; but yet it is an objection not ſo ſtrong againſt Chriſtianity, as it is ſhang 
ful to Chriſtians. And notwithſtanding the utmoſt force of it, we have no cauſe to}; 
aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt; but the goſpel of Chriſt may juſtly be aſhamed of u 
For whatever we be, the goſpel of Chriſt is the power of God unto ſalvation. Then] 
tendency of it is to reform and ſave men, and he wrath of God is therein revealed an 
all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, however they may detain the truths of Gun 
unrighteouſneſs, and not ſuffer them to have their due and proper influence upon thi 
hearts and lives. 
But that I may give a more clear and particular anſwer to it, I defire you to attend 
to theſe following conſiderations. | 
I. It cannot be denied, but that Chriſtianiy hath had once very great and marry 
effects upon the hearts and lives of men. And for this I appeal to the lives and mates 
of the primitive Chriſtians, for which we have not only the teſtimony of our own book 
and writers, but even of the adverſaries of our religion. What reformation Chriſtzn- 
ty at firſt wrought in the manners of men, we have clear and full teſtimony, from una 
the Apoſtles wrote concerning the ſeveral churches which they planted in ſeveral pant 
of the world. What hearty unity and affection there was among Chriſtians; event 
that degree, as to make men bring in their private eſtates and poſſeſſions for the con- 
mon ſupport of their brethren, we may read in the hiſtory of the Ads of the Apoſtles, 
The city of Corinth, by the account which Strabo gives of it, was a very vicious 
luxurious place, as moſt in the world; and yet we ſee by St. Paul, what a ftrange fe- 
formation the chriſtian religion made in the lives and manners of many of them; 105 
vi. 9, 10, 11. Be not deceived; neither Haute eg. nor adulterers, nor idolaters, u 9 
eminate, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, ſoal ir 
herit the kingdom of God. And ſuch were ſome of you: but ye are waſhed, but ye a ji 
ified, but ye are juſtified, in the name of the Lord Feſus, and by the Spirit of d Gil, 
And ſurely it is no ſmall matter to reclaim men from ſuch a profligate courſe of lie. 
The Apoſtle inſtanceth in crimes and vices of the firſt rate, from which yet he rells vs 
many were cleanſed and purified by the name of the Lord Feſus, and the Spirit if 000 
that is, by the power and efficacy of the chriſtian doctrine, together with the coe 
ration of God's holy Spirit. | 
After the Apoſtles, the ancient fathers, in their apologies for Chriſtianity, gie "7 
large account of get. ory power and efficacy of the chriſtian doctrine upon the liest 
manners of men. Tertullian tells the Roman governors, that their priſons were full 0 


malefactors, committed for ſeveral crimes; but they were all Heathens. De ve/i 1 
per Eſtuat carcer, their priſons were thronged with criminals of their own religim Y. 
there were no Chriſtians to be found committed there for ſuch crimes; Nemo illic ji 
ſtianus, niſi hoc tantum, &c. There were no Chriſtians in their priſons, but only Abo- a 


count of their religion. Or if there were any malefactors that had been Chriſtians, de 


leſt their religion when they fell into thoſe enormities. And afterwards he adds, 


* . . . 0 . n 2 * 1 
if Chriſtians were irregular in their lives, they were no longer accounted Chriſtians, 


N. - : 1 : 
were baniſh'd from their communion as unworthy of it. And they appealed to 8 . 
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thens, what a ſudden and ſtrange change Chriſtianity had made in ſeveral of t 
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and theſe teſtimonies are ſo much the ſtronger, becauſe they are publick appeals to 
dur adverſaries, WiNch it is not likely they who were ſo perſecuted and hated as the 
Chriſtians were, would have had the confidence to have made, if they had not been 
rotoriouſly true, even the enemies themſelves being judges. 

and that they were ſo, we have the confeſſion of the Heathens themſelves. I ſhall 
\roduce two remarkable teſtimonies to this purpoſe, and one of them from the pen of 
one of the bittereſt enemies that the chriſtian religion ever had, 

Pliny, in his epiſtle to Trajan the Emperor, gives him an account,“ That having 
examined the Chriſtians, ſetting aſide the ſuperſtition of their way, he could find no 
fault; and that this was the ſum of their error, that they were wont to meet before 
day, and ſing a hymn to Chriſt, and to bind themſelves by ſolemn oath or ſacrament, 
« not to any wicked purpoſe, but not to ſteal, nor rob, nor commit adultery, nor break 
© their faith, nor detain the pledge.” So that it ſeems the ſum of their error was, to 
oblige themſelves in the ſtricteſt manner againſt the greateſt vices and crimes. Which 
methinks is a great teſtimony from an enemy and a judge, one who would have been 
rcady to diſcover their faults, and had opportunity of enquiring into them. 

My other witneſs is Julian the Emperor and Apoſtate, who in one of his epiſtles tells 
us, © The Chriſtians did ſeverely puniſh ſedition and impiety.” And afterwards exhort- 
ing the heather prieſts to all offices of humanity, and eſpecially alms towards the poor; 
he tells them, they ought to be more careful in this particular, and to mend this tault ; 
becauſe (ſays he) the Galileans taking advantage of our neglett in this kind, have very 
© much ſtrengtlen'd their impiety (for ſo he calls their religion) by being very intent upon theſe 
cen, and exemplary in their charity to the poor, whereby they gained many cuer t9 

eil. 


And in his 49th Epiſtle to Ar/acius the high-prieſt of Galatia, he recommends to 
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bim, among other means for the advancement of Paganiſm, the building of hoſpitals, 
en end great liberality to the poor, not only of their own religion, but others. Fer, ſays 
oks he, 1b is a ſhame that the impious Galtleans ſhould not only maintain their own poor, but ours 


n- %,; <oberefore let us not ſuffer them to outdo us in this virtue. Nothing but the force of 
truth could have extorted fo full an acknowledgment of the great humanity and chari- 


of the Chriſtians, from ſo bitter an enemy of our religion as Julian was. If he 
at ound it, we may be ſure it was very great and exemplary. 

n- So that you ſee that the chriſtian religion had a very great power and efficacy upon 
Res. be lives and manners of men when it firſt appeared in the world. And the true ſpirit 
end genius of any religion, the force of any inſtitution, is beſt ſeen in the primitive ef- 
-es of it; before it be weaken'd and diſpirited by thoſe corruptions, which in time are 
(yt to inſinuate themſelves into the beſt things. For all laws and inſtitutions are com- 


monly more vigorous, and have greater effects at firſt, than afterwards; and the beſt 
things are apt in time to degenerate, and to contract ſoil and ruſt. And it cannot in 
reaſon be expected otherwiſe. So that though it be a thing to be bewailed, and by the 
C. greateſt care and diligence to be reſiſted, yet it is not ſo extremely to be wonder'd at, if 
(lie. n in the ſpace of ſixteen hundred years, hath abated much of its firſt ſtrengh 
alls vs and vigor. | | 
Gd; WE Eſpecially conſidering, there were ſeveral circumſtances, that gave Chriſtianity mighty 
ops ¶ ad antages at firſt, eſpecially the miraculous powers which did accompany the firſt pub- 
lication of the goſpel ; which muſt needs be full of conviction to thoſe who ſaw che 
ve 83 Wonderful effects of it: the extraordinary operation of the Spirit of God upon the minds 
ves a00 of men to diſpoſe them to the receiving of it: the perſecuted and ſuffering ſtate that 
full A WChriſtians were generally in, which made thoſe who embraced the profeſſion to be gene- 
Pris 0 aly ſerious and in good earneſt in it, and kept u p a continual heat and zeal in the minds 
on; Lore! men for that religion which coſt them ſo dear, and for which they ſuffer'd ſo much: 
lic Um the fury of their enemies againſt it, did naturally inflame their love and kindneſs to 
upon de another; nothing being a greater endearment among men, than common ſufferings 
ns, ten a common cauſe. So long as Chriſtians were not corrupted by ſecular intereſt, and 
ids, WP) denying all for Chriſt, were free from covetouſneſs and ambition, the great roots of 
-jans, bo Ml evil, the church of Chriſt, though ſhe was black, ye ſhe was comely, and terrible as 
the HH amy icith banners; ſhe was all this while in an excellent poſture to reſiſt the tempta- 
che mottons, and fight againſt the vices and corruptions of the world; but after the world broke 
C preſent upon the chuich, and Chriſtianity was countenanced by the powers of the world. 
chi, water 'd with ſecular preferments and encouragements, no wonder if the fares began 
| rd 
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to grow up with the Wheat : then iniquity began to abound, and the love of many to gr 
cold. When the ſun of proſperity began to ſhine upon the chriſtian profeſſion, then y 
wonder if the vermin bred and ſwarmed every where. When it grew creditable and 
advantageous for men to be Chriſtians, this mult in all reaſon make a world of hypo 
crites, and counterfeit profeſſors. 

Theſe things, I reckon, muſt in reaſon make a mighty difference between the fir 
ages of Chriſtianity, and thoſe which have follow'd ſince; and no wonder if the real 
fruits and effects of religion in theſe ſeveral ſtates of Chriſtianity be very unequal, F 
proſperity and adverſity made a wide difference in this matter. The perſecution of a 
religion naturally makes the profeſſors of it real; and the proſperity of it does as nun. 
rally allure and draw 1n hypocrites. Beſides that even the beſt of men are more cor. 
rupted by proſperity than affliction. 

But tho' Chriſtians were beſt under perſecution, yet God did not think fit always y 
continue them in that ſtate, becauſe he would not tempt them and tire them out yi 
perpetual ſufferings; and after he had given the world a ſufficient experiment of th 
power and efficacy of the chriſtian religion, in maintaining and propagating itſelf ind. 
ſpite of all the violence and oppoſition of the world, ſuthcient for ever to give repute 
tion to it; he then thought good to leave it to be kept up by more human ways 
ſuch as offer leſs violence to the nature of a man. Being once eſtabliſh'd and ſettled 
the world, and upon equal terms of advantage with other religions, God left tb 
ſupported by more ordinary means; by pious education, and diligent inſtruction, ud 

ood laws and government, without miracles, and without perſecution, and witho 
thoſe extraordinary and overpowering communications of his grace and ſpirit whichke 
afforded to the firſt ages of Chciſtianity. 

I have inſiſted the longer upon this, that men may ſee what effects Chriſtianity huh 
had upon the lives of men, by which we may ſee the proper nature and efficacy fit; 
and withal may not wonder ſo much that it hath not the ſame effects now. Though i 
be matter of great ſhame to us, that they are ſo vaſtly diſproportionable to hatte 
were at firſt, | 

2. Though the diſproportion be very great between the effects of Chriſtianity at fit, 
and what it hath now upon the lives of men; yet we ought not to deny, bur it hub 
{till ſome good effects upon mankind ; and it is our great thame and fault that it hathno 
better. If we will ſpeak juſtly of things, as to the general civility of life and mantery 
freedom from tyranny, and barbarouſneſs, and cruelty, and ſome other enormous ic 
yea and as to the exemplary piety and virtue of great numbers of particular pcrlons d 
ſeveral nations, there is no compariſon between the general ſtate of Chriſtendin and 
the Pagan and Mahometan parts of the world. Next to Chriſtianity, and thelawdt 
Moſes, (which was confined to one nation) philoſophy was the moſt likely inſtrumentto 
reform mankind that hath been in the world; and it had very conſiderable effect; up 
ſome particular perſons, both as to the rectifying of their opinions, and the retormuty 
of their lives: but upon the generality of mankind it did very little in either of thet 
reſpects, eſpecially as to the rectifying of the abſurd and impious opinions of the pec- 
ple concerning God, and their ſuperſtitious worſhip of the Deity. Whereas the chr 
ſtian religion did univerſally, where-ever it came, ſet men free from thoſe groſs impicts 
and ſuperſtitions, and taught men to worſhip the only true God in a right mantel. 

Though we muſt confeſs, to the eternal reproach of the chriſtian religion, that | 
Meſtern church hath degenerated ſo far, that it ſeems to be in a great meaſure relaps 
into the ignorance and ſuperſtition of Paganiſm ; cut of which degeneracy, that © 
hath reſcued us, as we have infinite cauſe to adore his goodneſs, ſo we have all the reaſon 
in the world to dread and deteſt a return into this ſpiritual Egypr, this houſe of darknel 
and bondage, and the bringing of our necks again under that yoke, which neither dt nr 
our fathers were able to bear. 2 

So that you ſee that there are ſtill very conſiderable effects of the chriſtian religion n 
the world, yea and I doubt not but in thoſe places where it is moſt corrupted and dege- 
nerated; becauſe they {till retain the eſſential doctrines of Chriſtianity, which have not quite 
loſt their force, notwithſtanding the many errors and corruptions that are mixt with them 
And as God knows, and every man ſees it, that the generality of Chriſtians are ver) bad, 
| notwithſtanding all the influence of that excellent religion which they profeſs; yet I ch1 | 
it is very evident, men would be much worſe without it. For though very man)! 
have entertained the principles of Chriſtianity are very wicked in their lives; yet an 
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re orheriviſe: and thoſe that are bad have this advantage by their religion, that it is in 


irs nature apt to reduce and recover men from a wicked courſe, and ſometimes does : 


; whereas the caſe of thoſe perſons would have been deſperate, were it not for thoſe prin- 


ciples of religion which were implanted in them by chriſtian education; and tho they 
were long ſuppreſs'd, yet did at laſt awaken them to a confideration of their condition, 
and proved che happy means of their recovery. 

2. I will not deny but there are ſome perſons as bad, nay perhaps worſe, that have 
dern bred up in the chriſtian religion, than are commonly to be found in the darkneſs of 
Paganiſm; for the corruption of the beſt things is the worſt, and thoſe who have reſiſted 

Th great a light as that of the goſpel is, are like to prove the moſt deſperately wicked of 


All uthers. There is nothing that men make worſe uſe of, than of light and liberty, 


two of the beſt and moſt pleaſant things in the world. Knowledge is many times abu- 
ed to the worſt purpoſe, and liberty into licentiouſneſs and ſedition; and yet no man for 
all that thinks ignorance deſirable, or would wiſh a perpetual night and darkneſs to the 
world; and conclude from the inconveniences of abuſed liberty, that the beſt ſtate of 
things would be, that the generality of mankind ſhould be all ſlaves to a few, and be per- 
petually chained to the oar, or condemned to the mines. 

There are many times as bad conſequences of good things, as of bad: but yet there 
is a great difference between good and bad for all that. As knowledge and liberty, ſo 
likewiſe the chriſtian religion is a great happineſs to the world in general, though tome 
are ſo unhappy as to be the worſe for it; not becauſe religion is bad, but becauſe they 
are ſo. 

4. If religion be a matter of mens free choice, it is not to be expected that it ſhould 


ncceſſarily and conſtantly have its effects upon men; for it works upon us not by a way 
of force or natural neceſſity, but of moral perſuaſion. If religion, and the grace of God 
E which goes along with it, did force men to be good and virtuous, and no man could be 
ſo unlets he were thus violently forc'd, then it would be no virtue in any man to be good, 
E nor any crime and fault to be otherwiſe. For then the reaſon why ſome men were good, 
E would be becauſe they could not help it; and others bad, becauſe the grace of God did 
not make them ſo whether they would or not. 


But religion does not thus work upon men. It directs men to their duty by the ſhorteſt 


and plaineſt precepts of a good life; it perſuades men to the obedience of theſe precepts, 
by the promiſes of eternal happineſs, and the threatnings of eternal miſery in cate of 
obſtinate diſobedience; it offers us the aſſiſtance of God's holy Spirit, to help our weak- 
nels, and cnable us to that, for which we are not ſufficient of our ſelves: But there is 
nothing of violence or neceſſity in all this. After all, men may diſobey theſe precepts, 
and not be perſuaded by theſe arguments, may not make uſe of this grace which God 
offers, may quench and reſiſt the holy Ghoft, and reject the counſel of God againſt themſelves. 


And the caſe being thus, it is no wonder, if the temptations of this preſent world 
prevail upon the vitious inclinations of men againſt their duty, and their true inte- 


reſt, and conſequently if the morives and arguments of the chriſtian religion have 


not a conſtant and certain effect upon a great part of mankind. Not but that 


& Chriſtianity is apt to bring men to goodneſs; but ſome are ſo obſtinately bad, 
as not to be wrought upon by the moſt powerful conſiderations it can offer to 


them, | 
| 5. It cannot be denied, but that Chriſtianity is as well framed to make men good, 
as any religion can be imagined to be; and therefore wherever the fault be, it cannot 
be in the chriſtian religion, that we are not good. So that the bad lives of Chriſtians 
ae no ſufficient objection either againſt the truth or goodneſs of the chriſtian doctrine. 
1 Bclides the confirmation that was given to it by miracles, the excellency of the do- 
Arine, and its proper tendency to make men holy and virtuous, are a plain evidence 
of its divine and heavenly original. And ſurely the goodneſs of any religion conſiſts in 
the ſufficiency of its precepts to direct men to their duty; in the force of its arguments 
to perſuade men to it; and the ſuitableneſs of its aids and helps to enable us to the 

charge and performance of it. And all thoſe advantages the chriſ.:an religion 
ath above any religion or inſtitution that ever was in the world. The reaſona- 
le and plain rules of a good life are no where ſo perfectly collected, as in the diſ- 
courſes of our bleſſed Saviour and his Apoſtles, No religion ever gave men fo full 
zuurance of the mighty rewards and puniſhments of another world; nor ſuch gra- 
elous promiſes of divine aſſiſtance, and ſuch evidence of it, eſpecially in the piety, 
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—_ and virtue, and patience, and ſelf-denial of the primitive Chriſtians, as the docttine of A 
God our Saviour hath done, which teacheth men to deny ungodlineſs and worldly lufts, wn; 


ſed hope and the glorious appearance of the great God, and our Saviour Feſus Chriſt, *. P 


i Prejudices againſt Jeſus Serm LN 


to live ſeberly, and righteoufly, and godly in this preſent world, in contemplation of the bl 
gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to himſelf 65 


culiar people zealous of good works, 

6. And laſtly, after all that hath or can be ſaid, it muſt be acknowledged, and oughe + 
ſadly to be lamented by us, that the wicked lives of Chriſtians are a marvellous canal W- P 
and reproach to our holy religion, and a great obſtacle to the ſpreading of it in the vd WW 
and a real objection againſt it to prejudiced perſons, with whom it doth juſtly bring j, 
to doubt the goodnels and efficacy of the inſtitution it ſelf, to ſee how little effect it a 


upon the hearts and lives of men. It is hard for a man to maintain the reputation 2 
excellent maſter in any kind, when all the world ſees that moſt of his ſcholars pry ha 
dunces. Whatever commendation may be given to any art or ſcience, men will que. WF th 
on the truth and reality of it, when they ſee the greateſt part of thoſe who profel; j in 
not able to do any thing anſwerable to it. The chriſtian religion pretends to bean WF an 
of ſerving God more decently and devoutly, and of living better than other men; by; WF ch 
it be ſo, why do not the profeſſors of this excellent religion ſhew the force and veny WF tia 
of it in their lives? And though I have ſufficiently ſhewn, that this is not enough t re 
overthrow the truth, and diſparage the excellency of the chriſtian doctrine; yet i 
will certainly go a great way with prejudiced perſons, and it cannot be expected ue. Wi we 
wile. tru 

So that we have infininte reaſon to be aſhamed, that there is ſo plain a contraicty he. | 
tween the laws of Chriſtianity, and the lives of the greateſt part of Chriſtians; ſons. of 
torious and palpable a difference between the religion that is in the Bible, and that aid WF oth 
is to be ſeen and read in the converſations of men. of 

Who that looks upon the manners of the preſent age, could believe, (if he dum of! 
know it) that the holy and pure doctrine of the chriſtian religion had ever been ſoma WF tri 
as heard, much leſs pretended to be entertained and believed among us? Nay amm WF 2a 
thoſe who ſeem to make a more ſerious profeſſion of religion, when we conſidet h IE 
ſtrangely they allow themſelves in malice and envy, in paſſion, and anger, and unchr- WF but 
table cenſures, and evil ſpeaking, in fierce contentions and animoſities ; who would ma 
lieve that the great inſtrument of theſe mens religion, I mean the holy Bible, by ud © 
they profeſs to regulate and govern their lives, were full of plain and ſtrict preceys ot WF a⁰⁰ 
love and kindneſs, of charity and peace, and did a hundred times with all imagubl WF 920 
ſeverity, and under pain of forfeiting the kingdom of God, forbid malice, anden, ma, 
and revenge, and evil ſpeaking, and raſh and uncharitable cenſures, and tell us foplan- WF bru 
ly that the chriſtian religion obligeth men to put of all theſe; and that if any man Ji Wh 25 t 
to be religious and bridleth not his tongue, that man's religion is vain? Do men read and our 
hear theſe things every day, and profeſs to believe them to be the truths of God, 1 itt 
yet live as if they were verily perſuaded they were falſe? What can we conclude fron wr 
rx but either this is not Chriſtianity, or the greateſt part of us are uo Cit . 

1ans * ban 

So that if one of the Apoſtles or primitive Chriſtians ſhould riſe from the dead, and tr 

converſe among us, how would he wonder to ſee the face and complexion of Chriſt: ** 
anity alter'd from what it was in their days; and were it not for the name and tk WW an 
| an 


which we bear, would ſooner gueſs us to be any thing than Chriſtians. „ 
So that upon the whole matter, there is no way to quit our ſelves of this objection, b ler 


and to waſh away the reproach of it, but to mend and reform our lives. Till 1 E 71 
done, it is unavoidable, but the vitious manners of men will affect our religion with 00- Wi tat 
loquy and reproach, and derive an ill conceit and opinion of it into the minds of men. fall 
And I cannot ſee how Chriſtianity can ever gain much ground in the world, till u F 
better adorned and recommended by the profeſſors of it. Nay, we have juſt cauſe to rt 
fear, that if God do not raiſe up ſome great and eminent inſtruments to awaken! 


world out of this ſtupid lethargy, that chriſtianity will every day decline, and the wol 
will in a ſhort ſpace be over- run with atheiſm and infidelity. For vice, and ſupc 1 
on, and enthuſiaſm, which are the reigning diſeaſes of Chriſtendom, when they have * 
their courſe, and finiſh'd their circle, do all naturally end, and meet in Atheiſm. AW 
then it will be time for the great judge of the world to appear, and effectually to * 


vince men of that, 8 8 they would not be perſuaded to believe by any other * 


Serm. LXV. and his Religion confider d. 


And of this our Saviour hath given us a terrible and fearful intimation, in that queſtion 

of his; When the Son of man comes, ſhall he find faith upon earth? Our Saviour hath not 
ofitively affirmed it, and God grant that we may not make it, and find it, true. 

And thus I have by God's afliſtance, given the belt ſatisfaCtion I could, to the moſt 

material exceptions I have met with againſt our bleſſed Saviour and his religion. The 

11d Thing remains briefly to be ſpoken to, v22. How happy a thing it is to eſcape 
me common prejudices which men are apt to entertain againſt religion. Bleſſed is he 10þ0- 
Hover ſpall not be offended in me. And this will appear if we conſider theſe three or four 

things. 

74% That prejudice does many times ſway and biaſs men againſt the plaineſt and 
dleareſt truths. We ſee in daily experience, what a falſe biaſs prejudice puts upon mens 
* underſtandings. Men that are educated in the groſſeſt errors and ſuperſtitions, how 
hard it is to convince them that they are in a wrong way! and with what difficulty are 
they perſuaded of their miſtake! Nay they have hardly the patience to be told they are 
in an error, much leſs to confider what may be offer'd againſt it. How do the paſſions 
and luſts of men blind them and lead them aſide from the truth, and incline them to 
chat ſide of the queſtion which is moſt favourable to their luſts and intereſts? How par- 
tially do men lean to that part which makes moſt for their advantage, though all the 
reaſon in the world lye on the other fide? 

Now ignorance and miſtake are a great ſlavery of the underſtanding, if there were no 
worſe conſequences of our errors: and therefore our Saviour ſays excellently, that the 
truth makes men free; 77 ſhall know the truth, and the truth ſhall make you free, 
© Secondly, Prejudice does not only biaſs men againſt the plaineſt truths, but in matters 
of greateſt concernment, in things that concern the honour of God, and the good of 
others, and our own welfare and happineſs. Prejudices againſt religion occafion miſtakes 
of the higheſt nature, and may lead men to ſuperſtition and idolatry, and to all manner 
of impiety, nay many times to atheiſm and infidelity. The prejudices againſt the do- 
E (trine of our Saviour are of another concernment than the prejudices which men have 
againſt the writers of natural philoſophy or eloquence, or any other human art or ſcience. 
It a man's prejudice make him err in theſe matters, the thing is of no great moment: 
but the buſineſs of religion is a matter of the greateſt and weightieſt concernment to 
p mankind. 

E Thirdly, The conſequences of mens prejudices in theſe things prove many times fatal 
and deſtructive to them. Men may upon unreaſonable prejudices rejet the counſel of God 
E azainſt themſelves, as it is ſaid of the Chief Prieſis and Phariſees among the Jews. Men 
may oppoſe the truth ſo obſtinately and perverſly, as to be fighters againſt God, and to 
bring certain ruin and /w:ft deſtruction upon themſelves, both in this world and the other; 
as the Jeu did, who by oppoſing the doctrine of the Goſpel, and perſecuting our Savi- 
our and his diſciples, d up the meaſure of their fins, till wrath came upon them to the 
utter mat. Ir is eaſy to entertain prejudices againſt religion, and by conſidering only the 
wrong fide of things, to fortify our prejudices to ſuch a degree, and entrench our ſelves 
ſo ſtrongly in our errors, that the plaineſt and moſt convincing truths ſhall not be able to 
have any acceſs to us, or make any impreſſion upon us, but all this while we do in 
ruth undermine our own happineſs, and are ſecretly working our own ruin; and while 
heiſt we think we are oppoſing an enemy, we are deſtroying our ſelves; for who hath harden'd 
od tick WS inc, againſt God and his truth, and proſpered? The principles of religion are a firm 
and \immoveable rock, againſt which the more violently we dath our ſelves, the more mi- 


jection ſerably we ſhall be f plit and ſhatter'd. Our bleſſed Saviour and his religion have been to 
this be Bi many, and are to this day, a ſtone of ſtumbling, and a rock of offence ; but he himſelf 
vithob- i bath told us what ſhall be the fate of thoſe who are offended at him; Whoſrever ſhall 
of wen. / cn this fone, ſhall be broken; but upon whomſoever it ſhall fall, it ſhall grind him to 
till it baader. And therefore well might he ſay here in the text, Bleſſed is he whoſoever ſhall 
cauſe u at be offended in me. 
aken the Fourthly, There are but few in compariſon, who have the happineſs to eſcape and 
he wo overcome the common prejudices which men are apt to entertain againſt religion. Thus 
ti 


to be ſure it was when Chriſtianity firſt appeared in the world: And though among us 
have ru tie great prejudice of education be removed; yet there are ſtill many, who upon one ac- 

N count or other are prejudiced againſt religion, at leaſt ſo far, as not to yield to the power 
to con ol it in their lives. Few men are ſo impartial in conſidering things, as not to be ſwayed 


f the intereſt of their luſts and paſſions, as to keep the balance of their judgments even, 
Aut Vor. II. H h h 2 and 
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for the true reaſon why men are unwilling to believe the truths of the Goſpel, is becauſ 


Jeſus the Jon of God, Serm. LXI 
and to ſuffer nothing but truth and reaſon to weigh with them. We generally Pretend 
to be pilgrims and ſtrangers in the world, and to be all travelling towards heaven: but {;, 
of us have the indifferency of travellers; who are not concern'd to find out the faiteſt and 
the eaſieſt way, but to know which is the right way, and to go in it. Thus it ſhould he 
with us, our end ſhould always be in our eye, and we ſhould chuſe our way only with . 
ſpect to that; not conſidering our inclination ſo much as our deſign; nor chuſing thoj 
principles for the government of our lives, which are moſt agreeable to our preſent de. 
fires, but thoſe which will moſt certainly bring us to happineſs at the laſt; and that Iam 
ſure the principles of the chriſtian religion, firmly believed and practiſed by us, will do. & 

Let us then be perſuaded by all that hath been ſaid upon this argument, to a firm be. 
lief of the chriſtian doctrine. I hope you are in ſome meaſure ſatisfied, that the object. 
ons againſt it are not ſuch, as ought much to move a wiſe and conſiderate man. If ye 
believe that God hath taken ſo much care of mankind, as to make any certain revelation 


of his will to them, and of the way to eternal happineſs; let us next conſider, whether 6 
any religion in the world can come in competition with the chriſtian, and with half thy - 
reaſon pretend to be from God, that Chriſtianity is able to produce for it ſelf, whether» MW 

conſider the things to be believed or the duties to be practiſed, or the motives or argy. * 
ments to the practice of thoſe duties, or the divine confirmation that is given to the wick. m 


And if we be thus perſuaded concerning it, let us reſolve to live up to the laws and nis 
of this holy religion. Our belief of it ſignifies nothing without the fruits and effedz 
good life. And if this were once reſolved upon, the difficulty of believing would cel; 


they are loth to put them in practice. Every one that doth evil, hateth the light, The 
true ground of moſt mens prejudice againſt the chriſtian doctrine, is becauſe they haveng 
mind to obey it; and when all is done, the great objection that lies at the bottom of mens 
minds againſt it, is, that it is an enemy to their luſts, and they cannot profeſs to belieir 
without condemning themſelves, for not complying with it in their lives and pradiice 
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Jeſus, the Son of God, prov'd by his Reſurrectio. Wi. 
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And declared to be the Son of God, with Power, according to the Shiri / WW... 
Holineſs, by the Reſurrectiom from the dead. FE G:d 


T. Paul, in the beginning of this epiſtle (according to his cuſtom in the reſt) tiles WE 2 
8 himſelf an Apoſtle, particularly call'd, and ſet apart by God, for the preaching ot I; 
the Goſpel; the main ſubject whereof was, Feſus Chrift our Lord; who as he Wi 
according to his divine nature, tbe eternal Son of God; ſo according to his human nate 
he was not only the Son of man, but alſo the Son of God, According to the fleſh (chat l, 
the weakneſs, and frailty, and mortality of this human nature) he was the Son of Dat, 
that is, of his poſterity by his mother, who was of that houſe and line. Made of He 
of David, according to the fleſh, v. 3. But according to the Spirit of holineſs ; (that is, ln te- 
gard of that divine power of the holy Ghoſt, which was manifeſt in him, eſpecially l 
his reſurrection from the dead) he was demonſtrated to be the Son of God; even acco! ding 
to his human nature; declared to be the Son of God, with power, according to the Spirit 
holineſs, by the reſurrefion from the dead. * 
All the difficulty in the words, is concerning the meaning of this phraſe; of Chriſt 
being declared to be the Son of God: The word is 6 l loc, which molt frequently n 
Sripture does ſignify predeſtinated, decreed, determined; but likewiſe ſignifies, that W h his 25 
is defined, declared, demonſtrated, put out of all doubt and controverſy. And in G ne ov th 
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prov'd by his Reſurrection. 


Serm. LXVI. 


ſenſe our tranſlation renders it. As if the Apoſtle had ſaid, that our Lord Jeſus Cit it, 


though according to the frailty and weakneſs of his human nature; he was ot che {cd 
of David; yet in reſpect of that divine power of the holy Ghoſt, which manifeſt 4 it 
ſelf in him, eſpecially in his reſurrection from the dead, he was declared to be the Son of 
Cad, with power, that is, mightily, powerfully demonſtrated to be ſo; ſo as to put the 
matter out of diſpute and controverſy. | 
And therefore following our own tranſlation, I ſhall handle the words in this ſenſe, as 
containing this propoſition in them; at the reſurrection of our Lord Feſus Chriſt from 
the dead, by the holy Ghoſt, is a powerful demonſtration that he was the Son of God. 
And it will conduce very much to the clearing of this propoſition to conſider theſe to 
things. £7 
Fel, Upon what account Chriſt, as man, is ſaid to be the Son of God. A 
Secondly, In what ſenſe he is ſaid to be declared to be the Son of God by his reſiurrectian 
rom the dead. The conſideration of theſe two particulars will fully clear this propoſiti- 
on, and the Apoſtle's meaning in it. | 
Fir/t, Upon what account Chriſt, as a man, is ſaid to be the Son of God. And for our 
right apprehenſion of this matter, it is very well worthy our obſervation, that Chriſt, as 
man, is no where in Scripture ſaid to be the Son of God, but with relation to the divine 
power of the holy Ghoſt, ſome way or other eminently manifeſted in him; I fay the di- 
vine power of the holy Ghoſt, as the Lord and giver of Life, as he is call'd in the ancient 
creeds of the Chriſtian Church. For as men are naturally ſaid to be the Children of 
thoſe from whom they receive their life and being; ſo Chriſt, as man, 1s ſaid to be e 
Son of God, becauſe he had life communicated to him, from the Father, by an immediate 
power of the Spirit of God, or the holy Ghoſt. Firſt at his conception, which was by 
che holy Ghoſt. The conception of our bleſſed Saviour was an immediate act of the pow- 
cr of the holy Ghoſt, overſhadowing, as the Scripture expreſſeth it, the bleſſed mother 
ef our Lord: And then at his reſurrection, when after his death, he was, by the opera- 
lion of the holy Ghoſt, raiſed to life again. | 
| Now upon theſe two accounts only, Chriſt, as man, is ſaid in Scripture to be 7he S 
of God. He was really ſo upon account of his conception; but this was ſecret and invi- 
ible: but moſt eminently and remarkably ſo, upon account of his reſurection, which 
| Was open and viſible to all. 
1. Upon account of his conception by the power of the holy Ghoſt. That upon this 
| account he was called the Sn of Ged, St. Luke moſt expreſly tells us, Luke i. 35. where 
the Angel tells the Virgin Mary, that the holy Gheft ſhould come upon ber, and the power 
Eo the higheſt ſhould overſhadow' her, and therefore that holy thing, which ſhould be born 
of her, ſhould te call d the Son of God. And this our Saviour means by the Father's ſan— 
Hing lim, and ſending him into the world; for which reaſon he ſays he might juſtly call 
biwtelt 7be Sor of God, John x. 35, 36. 1f ye call them Gods, unto whom the word of God 
coe, and the Scripture cannot be broken: Say ye of him, whom the Father bath ſanct/ fiod, 
6/74 jent into the world, ti ou blaſphemeſt, becauſe I ſaid I am the Son of God? If there had 
b-en no other reaſon, this had been ſufficient to have given him the title of zhe Son cf 
© that he was brought into the world by the ſanctification, or divine power of the 
boly Ghoſt, 

2. Chriſt is alſo ſaid in Scripture to be the Son of God, and to be declared to be fo, up- 
ng ot on account of his reſurre&1on from the dead, by the power of the holy Ghoſt. His reſur- 
> Was, rcction irom the dcad 1s here in the text aſcribed to the Spirit of holineſs, or the holy 

Ghoſt. And ſo in other places of Scripture, Roy. viii. 11. If the Spirit of him that raiſcd 
% Jeſus from tlie dead dwell in you: and 1 Pet. iii. 18. Being put to death in the fleſh, biit 


Jani $612kened by the Spirit; that is, he ſuffer'd in that frail mortal nature which he aſſumed: 
0 ſits Put was raiſed again by the power of the holy Ghoſt, of the Spirit of God which reſided 
init him. And upon this account he is expreſly ſaid in Scripture to be the Son of God. 
ally in al. ji, 7. 1 will declare the decree; the Lord hath ſaid unto me, thou art my Son, this day 
ording pe [ begetten thee, to which perhaps the Apoſtle alludes here in the text, when he ſays 
pr ! t Cbri/? cas decreed to be the Son of God, by bis reſurrection from the dead. To be ſure 

Words, this day have ] begotten thee, St. Paul expreſly tells us were accompliſh'd 
Chriſts Wn the rcturrection of Chriſt ; as if God by raiſing him from the dead, had begotten him, 
nily n creed him to be bis Son. Acts xiig 32, 33. And we declare unto you glad tidings, 
out 4 that the promiſe which was made unto the Fathers, God hath fulfill d the ſame unto their 
oa "dren, in that he hath raiſed up Feſus again, as it is alſo written in the ſecond Pſalm, thou 


"my on, this day have I begotten thee. He 
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| Jeſus rhe Son of God, Serm. LNVI 


He was the Sen of God before, as he was conceived by the holy Ghoſt ; but this wa, 
ſecret and inviſible, and known only to the mother of our Lord: And therefore G04 
thought fit to give a publick and viſible demonſtration of it, ſo as to put the matter out 
of all queſtion; he declared him in a powerful manner to be his Son, by giving him , 
new life after death, by raiſing him from the dead; and by this new and eminent teſtimon 
given to him, declared him again to be his Son, and confirmed the title which was given 
him before upon a true, but more ſecret account, of his being conceived by the holyGhog 

And as our Saviour is ſaid tobe the Son of God upon this twofold account, of his concep. 
tion by the holy Ghoſt, and his reſurrection to life by the Spirit of God: SO the Scripture 
(which does ſollicitouſly purſue a reſemblance and conformity between Chriſt and Chriſt. 
ans) does likewiſe upon a twofold account (anſwerable to our Saviour's birth and reſyr. 
rection) call true Believers and Chriſtians, the children of God, 112. Upon account of thei 
regeneration or new birth, by the operation of the Spirit of God; and upon account af 
their reſurrection to eternal life, by the power of the ſame Spirit. 

Upon account of our regeneration and becoming Chriſtians by the power and oper. 
tion of the holy Spirit of God upon our minds, we are {aid to be the Children of God, z 
being regenerated and born again by the holy Spirit of God: And this is our firſt adoption: 
And for this reaſon the Spirit of God conferred upon Chriſtians at their baptiſm, and 
dwelling and reſiding in them afterwards, is call'd the Shirit of adoption; Rom. xiii, i; 
Ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby you cry, Abba Father; and Gal. iv. 5, 6, 
Believers are ſaid to receive the adoption of Sons; God having ſent forth the Spirit of lis Sm 
into their hearts, crying Abba Father; that is, all Chriſtians, foraſmuch as they are rye. 
nerated by the holy Spirit of God, and having the Spirit of God dwelling in them, ny 
with confidence call God Father, and look upon themſelves as his children. 5 the 
Apoſtle tells us, Rom. viii. 14. That as many as are led (or acted) by the Spirit if Gul, 
are the ſons of God. | 

But though we are ſaid to be children of God upon account of our regeneration, and 
the holy Spirit of God dwelling and reſiding in Chriſtians; yet we are eminently ſo, - 
on account of our reſurrection to eternal life, by the mighty power of God's Spirit. This 
is our final adoption and the conſummation of it; and therefore, Rom. viii. 21. this) 
called he glorious liberty of the Sons of God, becauſe by this we are for ever deliver rn 
the 2 of corruption ; and by way of eminency, the adoption, viz. the redemptin 
our bodies. 5 

We are indeed the ſons of God before, upon account of the regenerating and ſandity- 
ing virtue of the holy Ghoſt; but finally and chiefly upon account of our reſurre&ion'y 
the power of the divine Spirit. So St. John tells us, that then we ſhall be declaredtvix 
the Sons of God, after another manner than we are now: 1 John ui. 1. Behold hat maner 
of love the Father hath beſtowed upon us, that we ſhould be called the ſons of God. No? 
are the ſons of Ged, (that is, our adoption is begun in our regeneration and ſanCtification) 
but it doth not yet appear what we ſhall be; we ſhall be much more eminently fo at the fe 
ſurrection. We know, that when he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like him. 

But the moſt expreſs and remarkable text to this purpoſe, is, Luke xx. 36. where good 
men, after the reſurrection, are for this reaſon ſaid to be the children of God, becauletie) 
are the children of the reſurrection. But they who ſhall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world, and the reſurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in marriage, f 
ther can they die any more ; for they are equal to the Angels, and are the children of God, bt- 
ing the children of the reſurrection. For this reaſon they are ſaid to be the children of G4, 
becauſe they are raiſed by him to a new life; and'to be made partakers of that which 
promiſed to them, and reſerved for them. For all that are raiſed by the power of 6 
out of the duſt of the earth, are not therefore He children of God; but only that the) have 
part in the bleſſed reſurrection to eternal life, and do inherit the kingdom prepared fo, them. 
Not thoſe who are raiſed to a perpetual death, and the reſurrection of condemnation. Thele 
are not the children of God; but the children of wrath, and the children of perdition. 

But the reſurrection of the juſt, is the full and final declaration, that we are the childr en 
of God; not only becauſe we are reſtored to a new life, but becauſe at the reſurrck g 
we are admitted to the full poſſeſſion of that bleſſed inheritance which is purchaſed 0 
us, and promiſed to us. . 7 . 

And the Spirit of God which is conferred upon believers in their regeneration, and pf 
terwards dwells and reſides in them, is the pledge and earneſt of our final adoption, by out 


. ”- q : 0 
reſurrection to eternal life; and upon this account and no other, is ſaid to be the n 
. 
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our future inheritance, and the ſeal and confirmation of it. Eph. i. 13. In whom alſo, aſter 
thot ye believed, ye were ſealed by the holy Spirit of promiſe, which is the earneſt of our in- 
keritance, until the redemption of the purchas'd poſſeſſion; that is, the holy Spirit of God 
which Chriſtians were made partakers of, upon their ſincere belief of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, is the ſeal and earneſt of our reſurrection to eternal life; as the Apoſtle plainly tells 
us, in that remarkable text, Rom. viii. 11. If the Spirit of him that raiſed up Feſus from 
tho dead dwell in you, be that raiſed up Chriſt from the dead ſhall alſs quicken your mortal 
be.lies, by his Spirit that dwelleth in you. 

[ have been the longer upon this, becauſe it ſerves fully to explain to us thoſe obſcure 
phraſes, of the /eal and earneſt, and firſt fruits of the Spirit, which many have miſtaken 
to import ſome particular and ſpiritual revelation or impreſſion upon the minds of good 
men, aſſuring them of their ſalvation, Whereas the Apoſtle intended no more by them, 
but that the Spirit of God which dwells in believers, enabling them 20 mortify the deeds 
ef the fleſh, and to bring forth the fruits of” the Spirit, is a pledge and earneſt to us of a 
bleſſed reſurrection to eternal life by the power of the Spirit of God which now dwells 
in us, and is the ſame Spirit which raiſed up Jeſus from dead. And in this chapter, the 
Spirit of God is ſaid, v. 16. 70 bear witneſs to our ſpirits, that is, to aſſure our minds, 


tl at we are the children of God, that is, that we are his children now, and conſequently 
keirs of a glorious reſurrection to eternal life: for ſo it follows in the next words, and if 
, children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with Chriſt ; if ſo be that we ſuffer with 
t lin, that we may alſo be glorified tagetber. And this being glorifed together with Chriſt 
. at the reſurrection, he calls, v. 19. the manifeſtation of the Sons of God. Thus you ſce 
bos in conformity to the Sen of God, our elder brother, we are ſaid to be the Sons of God, 
e WE bccauſe we are now regenerated, and ſhall at the laſt day be raiſcd up to eternal lite, 


| WE |» the power of the Spirit of God. I proceed to the 

© Second thing I propounded to ſpeak to, for the clearing of theſe words, namely, in 
what ſenſe Chriſt is ſaid to be declared, or demonſtrated to be the Son of God by his reſur- 
rection from the dead. By which the Apoſtle means theſe two things, 
I. That by his reſurrection from the dead he was approved by God to be the true 
E Meſſtas, and vindicated to the world from all ſuſpicion of being a deceiver and impoſtor. 
And conſequently in the 
2. Place, That hereby God gave teſtimony to the truth and divinity of his doctrine. 
1. By his reſurrection from the dead, he was approved by God to be the true Meſſias, 
foretold by the Prophets, and expected at that time by the Jews, and ſufficiently vindi- 
cated to the world to be no deceiver and impoſtor. 
And for our fuller underſtanding of this, we are to conſider theſe #209 things. 
(.) What the apprehenſions and expectations of the Fews were concerning the 
Meſſias. And 


(2.) What the many crimes were which they laid to our Saviour's charge, and for 
waich they condemned him. 


(1.) What the apprehenſions and expectations of the Jews were concerning the Meſ- 9 
ſias. And it is very plain from the evangelical hiſtory, that they generally apprehended W 
& theſe two things of him? That the Meſſias was to be the Sor of God, and the King of 


© /roel; and therefore that our Saviour, by affirming himſelf to be the Mefiias, did call 
& himſelf Sen of God, and King of 1/rael. John i. 41. Andrew tells his brother Simon, 
de bave found the Meſſias. v. 45. Philip tells Nathaniel, we have found him of whom 
Moſes in the Law, and the Prophets did write; that is, the Meſſias. v. 49. Nathaniel upon 
diſcourſe with our Saviour, being convinced that he was the Meſſias, owns him in theſe 
terms; Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art the King of Tjrael. John vi. 69. Peter de- 
þclares his belief that he was the Chriſt, or the Meſſias, in theſe words, we believe and are 
dee that thou art the Son of the living God. This appears likewiſe from the High-pricit's 
queſtion to him, Matt. xxvi. 63. Art thou the Cbriſi (that is, the Meſſias) the Son of the 
N God; or as it is in St. Mark, the Son of the bleſſed ; compared with Pilate's queſtion, 
Ethan the King of the Fews ? And when he was upon the croſs, ſome reviled him under 
e notion of be Sor of God, Matth. xxvii. 40. If thou be the Son of God, come down 
aun the croſs : others under the notion of the King of Israel, v. 42. If he be the King of 
Veel let him come down from the croſs. From all which it is plain that the Jeu expected 
and believed, that the true Meſſias was to be the Son of God, and the King of Iſrael; and 
weder was not ſo, was a deceiver and impoſtor. But our Saviour affirmed himſelf to. 
e the true Meſſias, and the Son of God, Now God by raiſing him from the dead, did 
| | 5 abundantly 


| 
| 
| 
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abundantly vindicate him to the world, from all ſuſpicion of impoſture; and gave teſtima. 
ny to him, that he was all that he ſaid of himſelf, vi. e true Mejjtas, and the Son of Cd 

Which will further appear, if we conſider (24/y.) What were the crimes which the Je 
laid to our Saviour's charge, and for which they condemned him; and they were main}; 
theſe two, That by giving himſelf to be the Meſſias, be made himſelf King of Iſrael, and 
the Son of God. Of the firſt of theſe they accuſed him to Pate, hoping by this accyg. 
tion to make him guilty of ſedition againſt the Roman government, tor ſaying, that |, 
was the King of 1jrael. Of the other they accuſed him to the chief prieſts, as being gyj. 
ty of blaſphemy, in that not being the Maſſias, he call'd himſelf the Son of God, And Up. 
on this they laid the main ſtreſs, as being a thing that would condemn him by their la 
They charged him with this in his life-time, as appears by thoſe words of our Sayigy, 
Jobi x. 36. Say ye of him whom the Father hath ſancti ſied, and ſent into the world, they blaſ 
pbemeſt, becauſe I jaid I am the Son of God? And when he was arraigned before the chi 
prieſts, they accuſed him of this, and he owning this charge, That he call d himſelf they, 
of Cod, upon this they judged him guilty of death. Matt. xxvi. 65, 66. Then the |; 
prieſt rent his cloaths, and jaid, he hath ſpoken blaſphemy ; what further need have wes 
witneſs? behold, now ye have heard his blaſphemy. What think ye? They anſwered, le; 
guilty of death. And when Pilate told them, that he found no fault in him, they fil 
inſtance in this as his crime, John xix. 7. We have a law, and by our law be ought ud, 
becauſe he made himſelf the Sou of God. 

Now this being the crime which was charged upon him, and for which he was. 
cified, and put to death; God, by raiſing him from the dead, and taking him up into 
heaven, gave teſtimony to him, that he was no impottor, and that he did not vainh ar- 
rogate to himſelf to be the Meſſias and the Son of God. God by raifing him from the 
dead, by the power of the holy Ghoſt, gave a mighty demonſtration to him, thathewas 
the Scn of God. For which reaſon he is ſaid by the Apoſtle, 1 Tz. iii. 16. to be iH 
by the Spirit. The Spirit gave teſtimony to him at his baptiſm, and by the mighty work 
that appeared in him in his life-time; but he was moſt eminently and remarkably H 


by the holy Ghojt, by his reſurrettion from the dead; God hereby bearing him witnels that | 


he was unjuſtly condemned, and that he aſſumed nothing to himſelf, but what of right 
did belong to him, when he ſaid he was the Meſſias, and he Son of God. For lo 
could a man that was condemned to die for calling himſelf e Son of God, be morere- 
markably vindicated, and more clearly proved to be ſo, than by being raiſed from tle 
dead, by the power of God? | 

And, 2dly, God did conſequently hereby give teſtimony to the truth and diviniry ol 
our Saviour's doctrine, Being proved by his reſurrection to be the Son of God, this proved 
him to bea teacher-ſent by him, and what he declared to the world was the mind and 
will of God. For this none was more likely to know, and to report truly to mankind, 
than 2% Som of God, who came from the boſom of his Father. And becauſe the relu- 
rection of Chriſt is ſo great a teſtimony to the truth of his doctrine, hence it is chat dt. Pai 
tells us, that the belief of this one article of Chriſt's reſurrection, is ſufficient to a mal 
ſalvation, Rom. x. 9. If thou ſhalt confeſs with thy mouth the Lord Jeſis, and ju le- 
lieve in thine heart, that God hath raiſed bim from the dead, thou ſhalt be ſaved. Tie rea- 
ſon is plain, becauſe the reſurrection of Chriſt confirmed the truth and divinity of Ws 
doctrine; ſo that the belief of our Saviour's reſurrection does by neceſſary conſequence 
inter the belief of his whole doctrine. That God raiſed him from the dead after he 
condemned and put to death for calling himſelf the Son of God, is a demonſtration that 
he really was the Son of God, and if he was the Son of God, the doctrine which he taugl. 
was true, and from God. 


And thus I have ſhewn you, how the reſurrection of Chriſt from the dead, 15% P 
erful demonſtration that he was the Son of God. 


All that remains, is briefly to draw ſome practical inferences from the conſideration 


of our Saviour's reſurrection. 


1/t. To confirm and eſtabliſh our minds in the belief of the chriſtian religion, of which 


the reſurrection of Chriſt from the dead is ſo great a confirmation. And therefore | ro! 


you chat this one article is mention'd by St. Paul as the ſum and abridgment 9! 1 
chriſtian faith; If thou ſhalt confeſs with thy mouth the Lord Feſus Chriſt, and believe“ i 
heart that God hath raiſed him from the dead, thou ſhalt be ſaved. The belief of our da 
viour's reſurrection doth by neceſſary conſequence infer the belief of his whole doctrine: 


for he who believes that God raiſed him from the dead, after he was put to — 
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calling bimſelf zhe Son of God, cannot but believe him to be the Son of God; and conſe- 
vently that the doctrine which he delivered was from God. 
a 24ly, The reſurrection of Chriſt from the dead aſſures us of a future judgment, and 
of the recompences and rewards of another world. That Chriſt was raiſed from the 
gad, is a demonſtration of another life after chis; and no man that believes the immor- 
tality of our ſouls, and another life after this, ever doubted of a future judgment; ſo that 
by che reſurrection of Chriſt from the dead, God hath given aſſurance unto all men of 
i ſuture judgment, and conſequently of the recompences and rewards of another world. 

The conſideration whereof ought to have a mighty influence upon us, more eſpe- 
cially to theſe three purpoſes. : 3 

, To raiſe our minds above the preſent enjoyments of this life. Were but men con- 
vinced of this great and obvious truth, that there is an infinite difference between time 
and eternity, between a few days and everlaſting ages; would we but ſometimes repre- 
nt to ourſelves, what thoughts and apprehenſions dying men have of this world, how 
vain and empty a thing it appears to them; how like a pageant and ſhadow it looks, as 
it paſſeth away from them; methinks none of theſe things could be a ſufficient tem- 
| pration to any man to forget God and his ſoul; but notwithſtanding all the preſent de- 
Flights, and allurements of ſenſe, we ſhould be ſtrongly intent upon the concernments 
ck another world, and almoſt wholly taken up with the thoughts of the vaſt eternity 
which we are ready to enter into. For what is there in this world, this vaſt and howl- 
ing wilderneſs, this rude and barbarous country which we are but to paſs through, 
E which ſhould detain and entangle our affections, and take off our thoughts from our 
Fecrlaſting habitation, from that better, and that heavenly country, where we hope to 
he and to be happy for ever? 
24, The conſideration of the rewards of another world ſhould comfort and ſup- 
pon us under the troubles and afflictions of this world. The hopes of a bleſſed reſur- 
rction are a very proper conſideration to bear us up under the evils and preſſures of this 


lifflictions in this world; becauſe the bleſſedneſs which we expect will ſo abundantly 
rcompenſe and outweigh our preſent ſufferings. So the Apoſtle aſſures us, Rom. viii. 
18. We know that the ſufferings of this preſent time are not worthy to be comfared with 
We glory that ſhall be revealed in us. The conſideration whereot was that which made 
ue primitive Chriſtians to triumph in their ſufferings, and in the midſt of all their tri- 
pilations to rejorce in the hopes of the glory of God; becauſe their ſufferings did really pre- 


of pre and make way for their glory. So the ſame Apoſtle tells us, 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. 
ed Wir light afflictions which are but for a moment, work for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
. bil werght of glory; whilſt We look not at the things which are ſeen; for the things. which 
nd, 


lore ſeen are temporal, but the things which are not ſeen are eternal. 

zdly and laſtly, The aſſurance of our future reward is a mighty encouragement to 
ebedience and a holy life. What greater encouragement can we have than this, That 
all the good which we do in this world will accompany us into the other? That when 


le- ue reſt from our labours, our Works will follow us? That when we ſhall be ſtript of other 
* things, and parted from them, theſe will ſtill remain with us, and bear us company? 
$ 


Our riches and honours, our ſenſual pleaſures and enjoyments will all take their leave 


ence of us, when we leave this world; nay, many times they do not accompany us ſo far 
Py is the grave, but take occaſion to forſake us, when have the greateſt need and uſe of 
that 


odd actions which we do in this world will go along with us into the other, and 
rough the merits of our Redeemer procure for us, at the hands of a gracious and 
Pcrcitul God, a glorious and eternal reward; not according to the meanneſs of our ſer- 
Nees, but according to the bounty of his mind, and the vaſtneſs of his treaſures and eſtate. 
„Nowy What an encouragement is this to holineſs and obedience, to conſider that it will 
be our own another day; to be aſſured that whoever ſerves God faithfully, and does 
ufer for him patiently, does lay up ſo much treaſure for himſelf in another world, 
nd provides laſting comforts for himſelf, and faithful and conſtant companions, that 
Ul never leave him nor forſake him ? 


1e 1M 6 ctus then do all the good we can, while we have opportunity, and ſerve God with 
ny our might, knowing that no good action that we do ſhall be loſt and fall to the 
a" ound, that every grace and virtue that we exerciſe in this life, and every degree of 
eat lin 5 ball receive their full recompence at the reſurrection of the juſt, 
calling ol, II. | | Iii How 


lie. If we hope for ſo greata happineſs hereafter, we may be contented to bear ſome 


mem: but piety and virtue are Hat better part which cannot be taken from us. All the 
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How ſhould this inſpire us with reſolution and zeal and induſtry in the ſervice of 
God, to have ſuch a reward continually in our eye; how ſhould it tempt us to our du. 
ty, to have @ crown and a kingdom offered to us, joys unſpeakable and full of glory, fu 
things as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor have entred into the heart of man? And fuck 
are the things which God hath laid up for them who love him heartily, and ſerve him faith. 


fully in this world. 


„ en 


— 
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no ſmall advantage to conſider the particular phraſes and expreſſions in the text 


| 
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H E B. vi. 4, 5, 6. By 

For it is impoſſible for thoſe who were once enlighten'd, and have tal i t of 
the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the holy Ghoſt, ani lv: be 
taſted the good word of God, and the powers of the world to one; if 75 
they ſhall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance : ſeeing they i ed, 
crucify to themſelves the Son of God afreſh, and put him to an open ſum WF cal 
E Bu 


HESE words are full of difficulties, and the miſunderſtanding of them hut 
l not only been an occaſion of a great deal of trouble, and even deſpair to pitt 
cular perſons, but one of the chief reaſons why the church of Rome did for 
long time reject the authority of this book; which by the way I cannot but wie 
notice of as a demonſtrative inſtance both of the fallible judgment of that church ad 
of the fallibility of oral tradition; for St. Jerom more than once expreſly tellsu f 
in his time (which was about 400 years after Chriſt) the church of Rome did nt ri 
this epiſtle for canonical: but it is plain, that ſince that time, whether moved by ©e 
evidence of the thing, or (which is more probable) by the conſent and authority d 
other churches, they have received it, and do at this day acknowledge it for cam 
from whence one of theſe two things will neceſſarily follow; either that they were n 
error for 400 years together while they rejected it; or that they have ſince erred for ab We © 
time in receiving it. One of theſe is unavoidable; for if the book be canonical no, "We 
was ſo from the beginning; for Bellarmine himſelf confeſſeth (and if he had not che 
feſſed it, it is nevertheleſs true and certain) that the church cannot make a book cr 
cal, which was not ſo before; if it was not canonical at firſt, it cannot be made ſo ate © 
ward; ſo that let them chuſe which part they will, it is evident, beyond all denial, thi 3 
the church of Rome hath actually erred in her judgment concerning the authority of 
book; and one error of this kind is enough to deſtroy her infallibility, there bene 
greater evidence that a church is not infallible, than if it plainly appear that ſhe 110886 
been deceived. 


And this alſo is a convincing inſtance of the fallibility of oral tradition. For" 7 
be infallible in delivering down to us the canonical books of ſcripture, it neceflarily l 
lows, that whatever books were delivered down to us for canonical in one age, mu 7 
been ſo in all ages; and whatever was rejected in any age, muſt always have been © 
ed: but we plainly ſee the contrary, from the inſtance of this epiſtle, concerning! y 
the church of Rome (which pretends to be the great and faithful preſerver of i120 
hath in ſeveral ages deliver'd ſeveral things. This is a peremptory inſtance both 0 
fallibility of the Roman church, and of her oral tradition. 

Having obſerved this by the way, which I could not well paſs by upon 10 fair a 


on, I ſhall betake myſelf to the explication of theſe words; towards which it Wü, 


: 


n Occ 


zmpoſſuble for thoſe who were once enlighten'd; that is, were ſolemnly admitted into the chu 
I 
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by baptiſm, and embraced the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. Nothing was more frequent 
among the ancients, than to call baptiſm,pwrio ply, illumination; and thoſe who were 
| baptized were called, gribi, enlighten'd perſons, becauſe of that divine illumination 
| which was convey'd to the minds of men by the knowledge of Chriſtianity, the doctrine 
whereof they made profeſſion of at their baptiſm. And therefore Tuſtin Martyr tells us, 
that by calling upon God the Father, and the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the name 
of the holy Ghoſt, 5 pwriQCua @ Agra, the enlighten'd perſon is waſhed ; and again more 
expreſly, Kararai $8 T3To Aut) Gwriopds , thts laver (1) peaking of baptiſm) is called illu- 
mination. And St. Cyprian gives us the reaſon ; becauſe by virtue of baptiſm in expiatum 
peflus ac purum deſuper ſe lumen infundit, Light is infuſed from above into the purified 
ſoul. And that this expreſſion is ſo to be underitood here in the text, as alſo chap. x. 32. 
the Syriac and ZEthiopic give us good ground to believe; for they render the text thus, 
It is impoſſible for thoſe who have been once baptized, and have taſted of the heavenly gift. 
And at the 10th chap. v. 32. which we tranſlate, But call to remembrance the former 
days, in which after ye were illuminated, ye endured a great fight of affiietions ; that is, 
call ro mind the former days, in which after by baptiſm ye had publickly embraced the 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity, ye were upon that account expoſed to.many grievous ſuffer- 
ings and perſecutions. So that I think there can be no great doubt, but, by thoſe that 
were once enlighten'd, the Apoſtle means thoſe that were baptized. * 
| To proceed then, For it is impoſſible for thoſe who were once enlighten'd, and have taſted 
= of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the holy Ghoſt ; theſe two expreilions 
© ſeem to denote the ſpiritual benefits and graces of the holy Ghoſt conferred upon 
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MM Chriſtians by baptiſm; particularly regeneration, which is the proper work of the holy VM 
f E Ghoſt, and juſtification and remiſſion of ſins. So we find faith, whereby we are juſtifi- 1 
be ed, called the gift of God, Eph. ii. 8. Faith is the gift of God; and our juſtification is \ 
called a gift, and a free gift, five ſeveral times in one chapter, Rom. v. 15, 16, 17, 18. 1 


Hut not as the offence, ſo aljo is the free gift ; for if through the offence of one many be dead, 
nuch more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man Jeſus Chriſt, hath 
ii. WF bounded unto many; and what this free gift is, he tells us in the next words, vi. juſti- 
f cation, or remiſſion of fins, v. 16. And not as it was by one that fanned, jo is the gift 


/r the judgment was by one to condemnation ; but the free gift is of many offences unto juſti- 
ul WF cation. For if by one man's offence, death reigned by one, much more they which receive 
ot WE £2:1ndance of grace, and of the gift of righteouſneſs, ſhall reign in life by one Jeſus Chriſt. 
ca 7 berefore as by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation : even ſo by the 


E r1ghteouſneſs of one the free gift came upon all men unto juſtification of life. So that by the 
beavenly gift, I underitand remiſſion of fins; and by being made partakers of the holy 
bet, the ſanctifying power and efficacy of God's Spirit. 

* Aud have taſted the good word of God ; that 1s, entertained the Goſpel, which is here 
called He good word of God, by reaſon of the gracious promiſes contained in it, par- 
© Uucularly the promiſes of eternal life and happineſs. 

And the powers of the world to come, &wapus Te peArvt@ ain, the powers of the 
© golpel age; that is, the miraculous powers of the holy Ghoſt which were beſtowed upon 
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halter men, in order to the propagation of the Goſpel. And that this is the true meaning of 
Al, thi 3 this phraſe, will I think be very plain to any one who ſhall but conſider, that the word 


; of ths 1 , is generally in Scripture uſed formiraculous powers and operations; and particu- 
ins 8 larly to expreſs the miraculous giftsof the holy Ghoſt, which were beſtowed upon the A- 


che b poſtles and firſt chriſtians;(I need not cite the particular texts for the proof of this, they are 
io mam and ſo well known;) And then if we conſider farther, that the times of the Goſpel, 
% the days of the Meęſſias, are frequently called by the Fews ſæculum futurum, the age to come. 
arily i And indeed this is the very phraſe uſed by the LXXII concerning our Saviour, 1/a.ix. 6. 
muſt Where he is called according to our tranſlation, T he everlaſting Father, but according to 
en ref that of the LXXII S pmernor@ ain}, The Father of the future age. And this very 
ng wal Phraſe Is uſed once more in this epiſtle to the Heb. ch. ii. 5. For unto the Angels hath be 
tradit t put in ſubjection the world to come, whereof we now peak. He had ſaid before, that 


the low was given by angels, v. 2. if the word ſpoken by angels was ſtedfaſt; but the di- 


1 


th of * f 
; Penſation of the Goſpel, which he calls the world to come, or the future age, was not 


an oc -mmitred to them, this was adminiſtred by the Son of God; Unto the angels hath be not 
\ ir vil f in ſubjeftion the world to come. And 'tis obſervable, that this phraſe is only uſed in 
ext. l . s epiſtleto the Hebrews, becauſe the Jews very well underſtood the meaning of it, be- 
che chi ug lat whereby they commonly expreſt the times of the Goſpel, according to that ancient 


O. H. 1 1112 tradition 
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ts. th. Mee, K 


as, which they called the ſeculum futurum, or the age to come; and hic 


rate in this matter, and for that reaſon call'd the authority of this book into queſtion. 


This is ſpoken by way of aggravation of the crime of apoſtacy, that they who fall off from 


tradition of the houſe of Elias, which diſtributed the duration of the world into thres 
nes, or ages; the age before the law, the age under the law, and the age of the Me: 
is Iikewſe 
Scripture called, the /aft days, or times, and the conclufion of the ages. Concerning which 
it was particularly propheſied, that the holy Ghoſt ſhould be poured forth upon men in 
miraculous gifts and powers. And to this very purpoſe the Prophet Joel is cited by dr. 
Peter, A&s li. 16, 17. This is that which was ſpoken by the prophet Joel, And it Aal 
come to fo in the laſt days ( aith God) I will pour out my Spirit upon all Fleſh; and your 


ſons and your daughters ſhall propheſie, &c. From all which it is very evident, that by 


taſting of the powers of the world to come, is meant being partakers of the miraculou 
gifts of the holy Ghoſt, which were poured forth in the goſpel age, by the Jeus con. 
monly called the world to come. 
1} they ſhall fall away; that is, if after all this they ſhall apoſtatize from this profeſ. 
ſion, out of love to this preſent world, or from the fear of perſecutions and ſufferings, 
It is impoſſible to renew them again to repentance; that is, it is a thing very difficul; 
hardly to be hoped for, that ſuch wilful and notorious apoſtates ſhould be reſtored again 
by repentance. For the word &9treroy, which we tranſlate 7mprytble, is not always to be 
taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, for that which abſolutely cannot be; but many times tor tha 
which is ſo v&y difficult that it ſeems next to an impoſlibility. So our Saviour, that which 
in one place he calls exceeding hard; viz. for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of lu. 
ven, he afterwards calls impeſſible with men; and ſo here I underſtand the Apoſtle, tha 
thoſe who apoſtatize from Chriſtianity, after baptiſm and the benefits of it, tis excredng 
hard to recover them again to repentance : This phraſe, @2Aw avaxawitey tis ue Tdh to 
renew them again to repentance, ſome underſtand of reſtoring them again to the peace and 
communion of the church, by a courſe of penance, ſuch as was preſcribed in the ancient 
church to great offenders; and then they underſtand by a9'vrer:y, not a natural, bita 
moral impoſſibility ; that which cannot be done according to the orders and conftitutions 
of the church; that is, the church did refuſe to admit apoſtates, and ſome other grit 
offenders, as murderers and adulterers, to a courſe of penance, in order to their reconc- 
liation with the church; This Tertullian tells us was the ſtrictneſs of the church in lis 
time, Negue idololatriæ, neque ſanguini pax ab eccleſid redditur ; they admitted neither 
idolaters, nor murderers, to the reconciliation of the church. Though they were next 
ſo patient, and ſhed never ſo many tears, yet he ſays they were jejune pacts lachrynt, 
their tears were in vain, to reconcile them to the peace and communion of the church, 
He ſays indeed they did not abſolutely pronounce their caſe deſperate in reſpe&of Cd 
pardon and forgiveneſs; ſed de venid Deo reſervamus, for that they referr'd them to God: 
but they were never to be admitted again into the church; ſo ſtrict were many churn, 
and that upon the authority of this text; though the church of Rome was more mode- 


But I ſee no reaſon why theſe words ſhould primarily be underſtood of reſtoring mel 
to the communion of the church by penance : but they ſeem to be meant of reftori"s 
men to the favour of God by repentance ; of which indeed their being reſtor'd the 
communion of the church was a good ſign. This the Apoſtle ſays was very difficult, 19 
thoſe who after baptiſm, and the ſeveral benefits of it, did apoſtatize from Chriſtianity, 
to be recover d again to repentance. 


Seeing they crucify to themſelves the Son of God afreſh, and put him to an open ſham, 


Chriſtianity, in effect and by interpretation do cricify the Son of God over again, and ex- 
poſe him to ſhame and reproach, as the Jets did; for by denying and renouncing of him 
they declare him to be an impoſtor, and conſequently worthy of that death which he 
ſuffered, and that ignominy which he was expoſed to; and therefore, in account“ 
God, they are ſaid to do that, which by their actions they do approve; fo that it l 
made a crime of the higheſt nature, as if they ſhould crucify the Son of God, and uk 
him in the moſt ignominious manner, even tread under foot the Son of God, as the e. 
preſſion is to the ſame purpoſe, ch. x. 29. 

Thus I have endeavour'd, as briefly and clearly as I could, to explain to you the true 
meaning and importance of the ſeveral phraſes and expreſſions in the text; the ſea 
whereof amounts to this, That if thoſe who are baptized, and by baptiſm have rec 
remiſſion of ſins, and do believe the doctrine of the Goſpel, and the promiſes of it, al 


are endowed with the miraculous gifts of the holy Ghoſt, if ſuch perſons as theſe ſhall * 
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all this apoſtatize from Chriſtianity, it is very hard, and next to an impoſſibility, to 
imagine how ſuch perſons ſhould recover again by repentance, ſeeing they are guilty 
of as great a crime, as if in their own perſons they had put to death and ignominiouſly 
uſed the Son of God, becauſe by rejecting of him, they declared to the world, that he 
ſuffered deſervedly. 

Having thus explained the words, in order to the further vindication of them from 
the miſtakes and miſapprehenſions which have been about them, I ſhall endeavour to 
make out theſe five things. 

1/t, That the fin here mention'd is not the fin againſt the holy Ghoſt, 

2dly, That the Apoſtle does not declare it to be abſolutely impoſſible, but only that 
thoſe who are guilty of it are recover'd to repentance with great difficulty. 

zaly, That it is not a partial apoſtaſy from the chriſtian religion by any particular vi- 


cious practice. 
4thly, Thar it is a total apoſtaſy from the chriſtian religion, and more eſpecially to 


| the heathen idolatry, which the Apoſtle here ſpeaks of. 


5thly, The reaſon of the difficulty of the recovery of thoſe who fall into this fin. 

%, That the fin here mentioned is not the /in againſt the holy Ghoſt, which I have 
heretofore diſcourſed of, and ſhewn wherein the particular nature of it does conſiſt. 
There are three things which do remarkably diſtinguiſh the fin here ſpoken of in the 
text, from the ſin againſt the holy Ghoſt deſcribed by our Saviour. 

1//, The perſons that are guilty of this fin here in the text, are evidently ſuch as had 
embraced Chriſtianity, and had taken upon them the profeſſion of it: whereas thoſe 


| whom our Saviour chargeth with the ſin againſt the holy Ghoſt, are ſuch as conſtantly 
| oppoſed his doctrine, and reſiſted the evidence he offer'd for it. 


24ly, The particular nature of the ſin againſt the holy Ghoſt conſiſted in blaſpheming the 


| Spirit whereby our Saviour wrought his miracles, and ſaying he did not thoſe things 


by the Spirit of God, but by the aſſiſtance of the devil, in that malicious and unreaſon- 


able imputing of the plain effects of the holy Ghoſt to the power ot the devil, and con- 
ſequently in an obſtinate refuſal to be convinced by the miracles that he wrought : but 


here is nothing of all this ſo much as intimated by the Apoſtle in this place. 
34ly, The ſin againſt the holy Ghoſt is declared to be abſolutely unpardonable both in this 


| world, and in that which is to come. But this is not declared to be abſolutely unpardona- 
ble; which brings me to the 


2d Thing, namely, That this ſin here ſpoken of by the Apoſtle, is not ſaid to be ab- 


ſolutely unpardonable. Ir is not the fin againſt the holy Ghoſt; and whatever elſe it be, it 
is not out of the compaſs of God's pardon and forgiveneſs. So our Saviour hath told us, 
that all manner of fin whatſoever that men have committed is capable of pardon, excepting 


only the fin againſt the holy Ghoſt. And though the Apoſtle here uſes a very ſevere ex- 
preition, that / ſuch per/ons fall away, it is impoſſible to renew them again to repentance; 
yet I have ſhewn that there is no neceſſity of underſtanding this phraſe in the ſtricteſt 
tenſe of the word 7mpoſſible ; but as it is elſewhere uſed, for that which is extremely 


| 4 cult. Nor indeed will our Saviour's declaration, which I mention'd before, that 
a 


lins whatſoever are pardonable, except the ſin againſt the holy Ghoſt, ſuffer us to 


underſtand theſe words in the moſt rigorous ſenſe. 


3dly, The fin here ſpoken of, is not a partial apoſtacy from the chriſtian religion byany 


| particular vitious practice. Whoſoever lives in the habitual practice of any fin plainly for- 
| bidden by the chriſtian law, may be ſaid ſo far to have apoſtatiz d from Chriſtianity; 


but this is not the falling away which the Apoſtle here ſpeaks of. This may be bad 


enough, and the greater fins any man who profeſſeth himſelf a Chriſtian lives in, the 
more notoriouſly he contradicts his profeſſion, and falls off from Chriſtianity, and the 
| carer he approaches to the {in in the text, and the danger there threaten'd : but yet for 
Al that, this is not that which the Apoſtle ſpeaks of. 
4%), But it is a total apoſtaſy from the chriſtian religion, more eſpecially to the hea- 
chen 1dolatry, the renouncing of the true God, and our Saviour, and the worſhip of falſe 
| 80ds, which the Apoſtle here ſpeaks of. And this will be evident, if we conſider the 
occaſion and main ſcope of this epiſtle. And that was to confirm the Jews, who had 
newly embraced Chriſtianity, in the profeſſion of that religion; and to keep them from 


cottarizing from it, becauſe of the perſecutions and ſufferings which attended that pro- 
leſſion. It pleaſed God, when Chriſtianity firſt appeared in the world, to permit the 
powers of the world to raiſe a vehement perſecution againſt the profeſſors of it, by reaſon 
whereof 
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from the living God: that is, to fall from the worſhip of the true God to idolatry, Aud 


whereof many out of baſe fear did apoſtatize from it, and in teſtimony of their renouncin 
it, were forced to ſacrifice to the heathen idols. This is that which the Apoſtle endeayoy;, 
to caution and arm menagainſt throughout this epiſtle. ch. ii. 1. Therefore we ought to give 
the more earneſt heed to the things which we have heard, left at any time we ſhould fall 
away : And Chap. iii. 12. it is called an evil heart of unbelief to apoſtatize from the liuin 
God. Take heed, brethren, left there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief to deg, 


Chap.x. 23. Let us hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering, not forſalj 
the 7 of our pr chord 5 14 declining the aſſemblies of Chilli. 0 
fear of perſecution; and v. 26. it is call'd a finning wilfully, after we have received t 
knowledge of the truth; and v. 29. a drawing back to perdition. And ch. X11. it is call 
by way of eminency, the /in which ſo eaſily beſets ; the fin which in thoſe times of per. 
ſecution, they were ſo liable to. 

And I doubt not but this is the fin which St. John ſpeaks of, and calls the fin unto det 
and does not require Chriſtians to pray for thoſe who fall into it, with any aiſurancethy 
it ſhall be forgiven; 1 John v. 16. There is a ſin unto death: I do not ſay that he |iq| 
pray for it. All unrighteouſneſs is ſin; and there is a fin not unto death. We know tl 
whoſoever ts born of God ſinneth not; that is, does not fall into the fin of apoſtaſy fun 
Chriſtianity to that of the heathen idolatry : But he that is begotten of God keepeth bini, 
and that wicked one toucheth him not. And then v. 21. he adds this caution, Little (hl. 
dren keep your ſelves from idols. Which ſufficiently ſhews what that fin was which! 
was ſpeaking of before, 

So that this being the fin which the Apoſtle deſign'd to caution men againſt through 
out this epiſtle, it is very evident what falling away it is he here ſpeaks of, nanely, a 
total apoſtaſy from Chriſtianity, and more eſpecially to the heathen idolatry. 

5thly, We will conſider the reaſon of the difficulty of recovering ſuch perſons byre 


pentance. If they fall away, it is extremely difficult to renew them again to repentanc, 
and that for theſe three reaſons. 


1. Becauſe of the greatneſs and heinouſneſs of the fin. 
2. Becauſe it renounceth, and caſteth off the means of recovery. 
3 Becauſe it is ſo high a provocation of God to withdraw his grace from ſuch 
erſons. 
1. Becauſe of the greatneſs and heinouſneſs of the fin, both in the nature and citum- 
ſtances of it. It is downright apoſtaſy from God, a direct renouncing of him, at- 
jecting of his truth, aſter men have owned it, and been inwardly perſuaded and convinced 
of it; and ſo the Apoſtle expreſſeth it in this epiſtle, calling it an apoftaſy from le i 
ing God, a ſinning wilfully after we have received the knowledge of the truth. It hat al 
the aggravations that a crime is capable of, being againſt the cleareſt light and kx. 
ledge, and the fulleſt conviction of a man's mind, concerning the truth and goodnel of 
that religion which he renounceth; againſt the greateſt obligations laid upon him oy 
grace and mercy of the Goſpel; after the free pardon of fins, and the grace and affiſtanc 
of God's Spirit received, and a miraculous power conferr'd for a witneſs and teſtino 
to themſelves, of the undoubted truth of that religion which they have embraced It 1s 
the higheſt affront to the Son of God, who revealed this religion to the world, and eile 
it with his blood; and, in effect, an expreſſion of as high malice to the author of this fe. 
ligion, as the Jews were guilty of when they put him to ſo cruel and ſhameful a death 
Now a fin of this heinous nature is apt naturally either to plunge men into hardne! 
and impenitency, or to drive them to deſpair, and either of theſe conditions are effect 
bars to their recovery. And both theſe dangers the Apoſtle warns men of in chis epi. 
(. ili. 12, 13. Take heed, brethren, leſt there be in any of you an evil heart of unbel, b 
apoſtatize from the living God: but exhort one another daily, whilſt it is call'd to gay, * 
any of you be bar den d through the deceitfulneſs of ſin. Or elſe the reflection upon ſo hol. 
rid a crime is apt to drive a man to deſpair; as it did Judas, who after he had betray 
the Son of God, could find no eaſe but by making away with himſelf; the guilt ol 10 
great a fin fill'd him with ſuch terrors, that he was glad to fly to death for refuge, - 
to lay violent hands upon himſelf. And this likewiſe was the caſe of Spira, whoſe apo 
ſy, though it was not total from the chriſtian religion, but only from the purity and pi 
formation of it, brought him to that deſperation of mind which was a kind of hell of 
earth. And of this danger likewiſe the Apoſtle admoniſheth, Ch. x11. 15. Looking 4% 
ly, leſt any man fail of the grace of God (or as it is in our margin, leſt any man fall } 7 
1 
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T the grace of God) leſt any root of bitterneſs ſpringing up trouble you; and then he com- 


4 ues the caſe of ſuch perſons to EJau, who when he had renounced his birthright, to 
1. which the bleſſing was annexed, was afterwards, when he would have inherited the bleſ- 
p | ſing, rejected, and found o place of repentance, though be ſought it carefully with tears. 
| 20%, Thoſe who are guilty of this fin, do renounce and caſt off the means of their 
: | recovery; and therefore it becomes extremely difficult to renew them again to repentance. 
1 WU They reject the Goſpel, which affords the beſt arguments and means to repentance, 
ind renounce the only way of pardon and forgiveneſs. And certainly that man is in a 
g very lad and deſperate condition, the very nature of whoſe diſeaſe is to reject the re- 
„ medy that ſhould cure him. And this the Apoſtle tells us, was the condition of thoſe 
4 who apoſtatized from the Goſpel, Chap. x. 26, 27. For if we ſin wilſully, after ace 
. have received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more ſacrifice for ſin; but a 
| certain fearful looking for of judgment, and fery indignation, which ſhall devour the ad- 
1 verſary. The great ſacrifice and propitiation for fin was the Son of God; and they who 
t renounce him, what way of expiation can they hope for afterward ? what can they ex- 
ll pect but to fall into his hands as a judge, whom they have rejected as a ſacrifice and a 
 W Saviour? and then, : © | 
n WW 434), Thoſe who are guilty of this fin, provoke God in the higheſt manner to with- 
if WW draw his grace and holy Spirit from them, by the power and efficacy whereof the 
„mould be brought to repentance; fo that it can hardly otherwiſe be expected, but that 
ho God ſhould leave thoſe to themſelves, who have ſo unworthily forſaken him; and 


wholly withdraw his grace and Spirit from ſuch perſons as have ſo notoriouſly offered 
deſpite to the Spirit of grace. 1 ; 
l do not ſay that God always does this, he is ſometimes better to ſuch perſons than 
E they have deſerved from him, and faves thoſe who have done what they can to undo 
E themſelves, and mercifully puts forth his hand to recover them who were drawing back 
i perdition ; eſpecially if they were ſuddenly ſurprized by the violence of temptation, 
and yielded to it not deliberately and out of choice, but merely through weakneſs and 
infirmity, and ſo ſoon as they reflected upon themſelves, did return and repent : This 
was the caſe of Sr. Peter, who being ſurprized with a ſudden fear denied Chriſt ; but 
being admoniſh'd of his fin by the ſignal which our Saviour had given him, he was re- 
covered by a ſpeedy and hearty repentance. And fo likewiſe ſeveral of the primitive 
E Chriſtians, who were at firſt overcome by fear to renounce their religion, did aſter- 
© wards recover themſelves, and dy'd reſolute martyrs: but it is a very dangerous ſtate, 
out of which but few recover, and with great ditficulty. 
EF And thus I have done with the five things I propounded to make out, for the clearin 
of this text from the miſtakes and miſapprehenſions which have been about it. I ſhall 
now draw ſome uſeful inferences from hence by way of application, that we may ſee 
how far this doth concern ourſelves; and they ſhall be theſe. 
iſt, From the ſuppoſition here in the text, that ſuch perſons as are there deſcribed 
(namely, thoſe who have been baptized, and by baptiſm have received remithon of fins, 
and did firmly believe the Goſpel, and the promiſes of it, and were endowed with mi- 
raculous gifts of the holy Ghoſt) that theſe may fall away; this ſhould caution us all 
againſt confidence and ſecurity; when thoſe that have gone thus far may fall, Jer hint 
that ſtandeth take heed. | 
Some are of opinion, that thoſe whom the Apoſtle here deſcribes are true and ſin- 
cere Chriſtians, and that when he ſays, It is 1mpoyjible, if they fall away, to renew them 
Jaun to repentance, he means that they cannot fall away totally, ſo as to ſtand in need 
| of being renewed again to repentance: But this is directly contrary to the Apoſtle's de- 
gn, which was to caution Chriſtians againſt apoſtaſy, becauſe if they did fall away, 
their recovery would be ſo exceeding difficult; which argument does plainly ſuppoſe 
| that they might fall away. 
| On the other hand, there are others who think the perſons, here deſcribed by the A- 
| Poltle, ro be hypocritical Chriſtians, who for ſome baſe ends had entertained Chriſtianity, 
ud put on the profeſſion of it, but not being ſincere and in good earneſt, would forſake 
| when perſecution came. Bur beſides that this is contrary to the deſcription which the 
Apoſtle makes of theſe perſons, who are ſaid to have taſted of the heavenly gifts, and to 
love been made partakers of the holy Ghoſt ; by which if we underſtand juſtification and 
"ution of fins, and the ſanctifying virtue of the holy Ghoſt, which in all probability is 
he meaning of theſe phraſes, theſe are bleſſings which did not belong to hypocrites, and 


which 
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which God does not beſtow upon them; I ſay, beſides this, there is no reaſon to imagin 
that the Apoſtle intended ſuch perſons, when it is likely that there were very few h 
crites in thoſe times of perſecution; for what ſhould tempt men to diſſemble Chriſtan. 
ty, when it was ſo dangerous a profeſſion? or what worldly ends could men have in * 
King that profeſſion upon them, which was ſo directly contrary to their worldly Intereſts? 

So that upon the whole matter, I doubt not but the Apoſtle here means thoſe who Us 
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real in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and that ſuch might fall away. For we may eafi af 
imagine, that men might be convinced of the truth and goodneſs of the chriſtian 7 us 
Frine, and in good earneſt embrace the profeſſion of it, and yet not be ſo — wean. leq 
ed from the world, and fo firmly rooted and eſtabliſhed in that perſuaſion, as when; MW ar 
came to the trial, to be able to quit all for it, and to bear up againſt all the terror asc pe 


aſſaults of perſecution; ſo that they might be real Chriſtians, and no hypocrite ble 
though they were not ſo perfectly eſtabliſhed and confirmed, and fo ſincerely reſchi e 
as many others. They were not like St. Paul, and thoſe tried perſons whom he ſ 20 
of, Rom. viii. 35, 37. Who ſhall ſeparate us from the love of Chriſt ? ſhall tribulatia « act 
diſtreſs, er perſecution, or famine, or nakedneſs, or peril, or ſword? Nay, in all tlee WW |< 


things we are more than conquerors. (They had been tried by all theſe, and yet had fa 
held out) upon which he breaks out into thoſe triumphant expreſſions; I am ber ſuadii 2 
that neither death, nor life, nor Angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things rg, Cn 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, ſhall be able to ſeparat nere 
us from the love of God, which is in Chrift Jeſus our Lord. They might not (I fay) belik be 
thoſe: and yet for all that be real in their profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and no hypocris, WF and 
In ſhort, I take them to be ſuch as our Saviour deſcribes him to be, who receiv te WM 
ſeed into fleny places, namely, he that heareth the word, and anon with joy receiv it: Ap. 
yet hath he not root in himſelf, but dureth for a while, for when tribulation or perſuutin WE 1 
ariſeth becauſe of the word, by and by be is offended. This is no deſcription of a HH? but 
crite; but of one that was real, as far as he went (for he is ſaid 76 receive the word with WE 10 
joy) but was not well rooted, and come to ſuch a confirmed ſtate, as reſolutely to wit cou. 
ſtand the aſſaults of perſecution. 20, 
So that tho' we have truly embraced Chriſtianity, and are in a good degree fincerein Lare 
the profeſſion of it, yet there is great reaſon why we ſhould neither be /ecure nor u. end. 


TOUTE 


dent in cus ſelves. Not ſecure, becauſe there is great danger that our reſolutions maybe 
man. 


born down one time or other by the aſſaults of temptation, if we be not continuly 
vigilant, and upon our guard. Not confident in ourſelves; becauſe we land by Faith ad do, 
faith is the gift of God, therefore as the Apoſtle infers, we ſhould not be high-mnii, W and 


but fear. Men may have gone a great way in Chriſtianity, and have been ſincere in ite ked 
profeſſion of it; and yet afterwards may apoſtatize in the fouleſt manner, not only ft of W 
off to a vicious life, but even deſert the profeſſion of their religion. I would to 6d gall 
the experience of the world did not give us too much reaſon to believe the poſſibility o WW the e 
this. When we ſee ſo many revolt from the profeſſion of the reformed religion, 10 the Je 
corruptions and ſuperſtitions of Rome; and others from a religious and ſober life, t as 
plunge themſelves into all kind of lewdneſs and debauchery, and it is to be fearcd, l- that 
to atheiſm and infidelity; can we doubt any longer whether it be poſſible for Chriſtians of a 
to fall away? I wiſh we were as certain of the poſſibility of their recovery, as we 7% there 
of their falling, and that we had as many examples of the one as of the other. ad 

Let us then be very vigilant over ourſelves, and according to the Apoſtle's exhortation, I Vale 
2 Pet. iii. 17. Seeing we know theſe things before, beware, leſt we alſo being led away oh ag 
] 


the error of the wicked, fall from our own ſtedfaſine/s. 

2aly, This ſhews us how great an aggravation it is, for men to ſin againſt the me? 
of knowledge which the Goſpel affords, and the mercies which it offers unto them. That 
which aggravated the fin of theſe perſons was, that after they were once enlighten'd, that 
is, at their baptiſm were inſtructed in the chriſtian doctrine, the cleareſt and moſt pete 
revelation that ever was made of God's will to mankind, that after they were ju/tified fre. 
ly by God's Grace, and had received remiſſion of fins, and had many other benefits col- 
terred upon them ; that after all this, they ſhould fall off from this holy religion. This 
was that which did ſo heighten and enflame their guilt, and made their caſe ſo near de- 
ſperate. The two great aggravations of crimes are wilfulneſs and ingratitude; if a crime 
be wilfully committed, and committed againſt one that hath obliged us by the greate 
favour and benefits. Now he commits a fault wilfully, who does it againſt the clear 
knowledge of his duty. Ignorance excuſeth; for ſo far as a man is ignorant of the * 
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e does, fo far the action 1s involuntary: but knowledge makes it to be a wilful fault. 
And this is a more peculiar aggravation of the fins of Chriſtians, becauſe God hath af- 
forded to them the greateſt means and opportunities of knowledge ; that revelation which 
God hath made of his will to the world by our bleſſed Saviour, is the cleareſt light that 
ever mankind had, and the mercies which the Goſpel brings are the greateſt that cver 
were offer'd to the ſons of men ; the free pardon and remiſſion of all our ſins, and the 
g ſtance of God's grace and holy Spirit, to help the weakneſs of our nature, and enable 
us to do what God requires of us. So that we who fin after baptiſm, after the know- 
ledge of Chriſtianity, and thoſe great bleſſings which the Goſpel beſtows on mankind, 
are of all perſons in the world the moſt inexcuſable. The fins of heathens bear no pro- 
ortion to ours, becauſe they never enjoyed thoſe means of knowledge, never had thoſe 
bleſings conferred upon them, which Chriſtians are partakers of; ſo that we may apply 
to ourſelves thoſe ſevere words of the Apoſtle in this epiſtle, bow ſhall we eſcape, if v 
ret ſo great ſalvation? Hear how our Saviour aggravates the faults of men upon this 
account, of the wil fulneſs of them, and their being committed againſt the expreſs know- 
edge of God's will: Luke xii. 47, 48. The ſervant which knew his Lord's will, and pre- 
fared nit himſelf, neither did according to his will, ſhall be beaten with many ſtripes : for 
into tel umſoever much is given, of him ſhall much be required; and to whom men have 
mumitted much, of him they will ast the more. The means and mercies of the Goſpel 
are ſo manv talents committed to our truſt, of the neglect whereof a ſevere account will 
be taken at the day of judgment. If we be wilful offenders, there is no excuſe for us, 
and little hopes of pardon. If ce Jin wilfully after we have received the knowledge of the 
ruth (fays the Apoſtle in this epiſtle) ere remaius no more ſacrifice for fin. I know the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks this particularly of the fin of Apo/taſy from Chrijlzanity ; but it is in pro- 
portion true of all other fins, which thoſe who have received the knowledge of the 
ruth are guilty of. They, who after they have entertained Chriſtianity, and made ſome 
progrels in ir, and been in tome meaſure reformed by it, do again relapſe into any vicious 
courſe, do thereby render their condition very dangerous. So St. Peter tells us, 2 Pet. ii. 
20, 21. If after they have eſcaped the pollutions of the world through the knowledge of the 
Land and Saviour Teſs Chriſt, they are again entangled therein, and overcome, the latter 
end is worſe with them than the beginning. For it had been better for them, not to have 
known the way of righteouſneſs , than after they have known it, to turn from the holy com- 
Emandment delivered unto them. Therefore we may do well to conſider ſeriouſly what we 
do, when under the means and opportunities of knowiedge which the Goſpel affords us, 
and che ineſtimable bleſſings and favours which it confers upon us, we live in any wic- 
he ked and vicious courſe. Our ſins are not of a common rate, when they have fo much 
11 WT of wilfulneſs and unworthineſs in them. If men ſhall be ſeverely puniſh'd for living 
againſt the light of nature; what vengeance ſhall be poured on thoſe who offend againit 
1 the glorious light of the Goſpel? Jis zs the condemnation, that light is come, &c. 
zdly, The conſideration of what hath been faid is matter of comfort to thoſe, who up- 
on every failing and infirmity are afraid they have committed the unpardonable ſin, and 
that it is impoſlible for them to be reſtored by repentance. There are many, who being 
of a dark and melancholy temper, are apt to repreſent things worſe to themſelves than 
© there is reaſon for, and do many times fancy themſelves guilty of great crimes, in the do- 
ing or neglecting of thoſe things which in their nature are indifferent, are apt to aggra- 
don, ate and blow up every little infirmity into an unpardonable fin. Moſt men are apt to 
with extenuate their fins, and not to be ſenſible enough of the evil and heinouſneſs of them; 
but it is the peculiar infelicity of melancholy perſons to look upon their faults as blacker 
nem end greater than in truth they are; and whatſoever they hear and read in Scripture, that 
Thx * ſpoken againſt the groſſeſt and moſt enormous offenders, they apply to themſelves; and 
char i when they hear of the /in againſt the holy Ghoſt, aud the ſin unto death, or read this text 
ere Which I am now treating of, they prefently conclude that they are guilty of theſe ſins, 
fre. * chat this is a deſcription of their caſe. Whereas the fin againſt the holy Ghoſt is of 
«con- dat nature, that probably none but thoſe that ſaw our Saviour's miracles are capable of 
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This Cemmitting it; and excepting at, there is no fin whatſoever that is unpardonable. As 
* lor the /n unto death, and that here ſpoken of in the text, I have ſhewn that they are a 
crime Total Apoſtaſy from the chriſtian religion, more eſpecially to the heathen idolatry; which 
rearet {Ele perſons I am ſpeaking of, have no reaſon to imagine themſelves guilty of, And 
e clear Nugh great and notorious crimes committed by Chriſtians may come near to this, and 
he evil may be very hard for thoſe who are guilty of them, to recover themſelves again to re- 
he Vor. II. K k k pentance ; 
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pentance; yet to be ſure, for the common frailties and infirmities of human naty;, 
there is an Open way of pardon in the Goſpel, and they are many times forgiven to 1 
upon a general repentance fo that upon account of theſe, which is commonly tj, 
caſe of the perſons I am ſpeaking of, there is not the leaſt ground of deſpair ; and 
tho' it be hard many times for ſuch perſons to receive comfort, yet it is eaſy to give i 
and that upon ſure grounds, and as clear evidence of Scripture, as there is for a 
thing; ſo that the firſt thing that ſuch perſons, who are ſo apt to judge thus hardly q 
themſelves, are to be convinced of (if poſſible) is this, that they ought rather to try} 
the judgment of others concerning themſelves, than their own imagination, which j 
ſo diſtemper'd, that it cannot make a true repreſentation of things. I know that whe, 
melancholy does mightily prevail, it is hard to perſuade people of this: but till th 
be perſuaded of it, I am ſure all the reaſon in the world will ſignify nothing to then, 
4thly, This ſhould make men afraid of great and preſumptuous ſins, which come ner 
Apoſtaſy from Chriſtianity ; ſuch as deliberate murder, adultery, groſs fraud and 0p- 
preſſion, or notorious and habitual intemperance, For what great difference is ther, 
whether men renounce Chriſtianity; or protefling to believe it, do in their works dem it 
Some of theſe ſins which I have mention'd, particularly murder and adultery, we: 
ranked in the ſame degree with Apoſtaſy by the ancient church; and fo ſevere was 
diſcipline of many churches, that perſons guilty of theſe crimes were never admitt 
to the peace and communion of the church again, whatever teſtimony they ga of 
their repentance. I will not ſay but this was too rigorous; but this ſhews how inten- 
ſiſtent with Chriſtianity theſe crimes, and others of the like degree of heinouln 
were in thoſe days thought to be. They did not indeed, as Tertullian tells us, think 
ſuch perſons abſolutely incapable of the mercy of God ; but after ſuch a fall, h m- 
torious a contradiction to their chriſtian profeſſion, they thought it unfit atteryads 
that they ſhould ever be reckon'd in the number of Chriſtians. 
5thly, It may be uſeful for us upon this occaſion to reflect a little upon the ancientdi- 
cipline of the church, which in ſome places (as I have told you) was ſo ſevere, in 
caſe of ſome great crimes after baptiſm, as Apoſtaſy to the heathen idolatry, murr 
and adultery, never to admit thoſe that were guilty of them, to the peace and con- 
munion of the church; but all churches were ſo itrict, as not to admit thoſe who fe 
after baptiſm into great and notorious crimes, to reconciliation with the church, butt 
ter a long and tedious courſe of penance, after the greateſt and moſt publick teltins- 
nies of ſorrow and repentance, after long faſting and tears, and the greateſt {got 
humiliation that can be imagined. In caſe of the greateſt offences they were ſeldom te- 
conciled, till they came to lie upon their death-beds: and in caſe of other ſcandalous 
fins, not till after the humiliation of many years. This perhaps may be thought 199 
great ſeverity; but Iam ſure we are as much too remiſs now, as they were over-rigoo 
then: but was the ancient diſcipline of the church in any degree put in practice 10, 
what caſe would the generality of Chriſtians be in? In what herds and ſhoals would 
men be driven out of the communion of the church? Tis true, the prodigious degene- 
racy and corruption of Chriſtians hath long ſince broke theſe bounds, and 'tis morally 
impoſſible to revive the ſtrictneſs of the ancient diſcipline in any meaſure, till the worl 
grow better; but yet we ought to reflect, with ſhame and confuſion of face, upon che 
purer ages of the church, and ſadly to conſider, how few among us would in tho days 
have been accounted Chriſtians; and upon this conſideration to be provoked to an em- 
lation of thoſe better times, and to a reformation of thoſe faults and miſcarriages, 
which in the beſt days of Chriſtianity were reckon'd inconſiſtent with the chriſtian pio 
feſſion; and to remember that though the diſcipline of the church be not now the {ame 
it was then, yet the judgment and ſeverity of God is; and that thoſe who live any 
vicious courſe of life, though they continue in the communion of the church, ſe 
they ſhall be /hut out of the kingdom of God. Mie are ſure that the judgment of God u. 
be according to truth, againſt them which commit ſuch things. 

Gy, and laſtly, The conſideration of what hath been ſaid, ſhould confirm and 22 
bliſh us in the profeſſion of our holy religion. Tis true, we are not now in danger, 
apoſtatizing from Chriſtianity to the heathen idolatry; but we have too many ſad examp F 
of thoſe who apoſtatize from the profeſſion of the Goſpel, which they have taken mw 
them in baptiſm, to atheiſm and infidelity, to all manner of impiety and lewdneſs. Ihe 
are many who daily fall off from the profeſſion of the reformed religion, to the jj 
rors and ſuperſtitions of the Roman church, which in many things does too I 
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che old Pagan Idolatry. And what the Apoſtle here ſays of the Apoſtates of his 


time, is proportionably true of thoſe of our days, that they who thus fall away , it is ex- 


tremely difficult to renew them again to repentance. And it ought to be remember'd, thar 


he quilt of this kind of Apoſtaſy hath driven ſome to deſpair ; as in the caſe of Spira, 
the g (or reſiſting the light and convictions of his mind, was caſt into thoſe agonies, and 


op with ſuch terrors, as if „e very pains of bell had taken hold on him; and in that 


fearlul deſpair, and in the midſt of thoſe horrors, he breathed out his ſoul. 


Let us then bold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering ; and let us take heed 


how we contradict the profeſſion of our faith, by any impiety and wickedneſs in our 


Fees! remembring that 7 7s a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 1 will 
conclude with the words of the Apoſtle immediately after the text, The earth which 
1-inketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom 
it is dreſſed, receiveth bleſſing from God. But that which beareth thorns and briers is re-. 
::4od, and be Is nigh unto curſing, whoſe end is to be burned. And how gladly would J 
add the next words! But beloved, we are perſuaded better things of you, and things that 
accompony ſalvation, th we thus ſpeak, 
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Chriſt the Author, and Obedience the Condition 


of Salvation. 


HEB. v. 9. 


And being made perfect, he became the author of eternal ſalvation unte 
all them that obey him. 


cellency of whoſe perſon, and the efficacy of his ſacrifice for the eternal benefit 
and falvation of mankind, the Apoſtle inſiſts ſo large in this, and the following 
chapters; but the ſum of all is briefly comprehended in the text, that our High- prieſt 


1 * is ſpoken of Chriſt, our great High- prieſt under the Goſpel; upon the ex- 


beg made perfect, became the author of eternal ſalvation to them that obey bim. 


In which words we have theſe four things conſiderable. 
iſt, The great bleſſing and benefit here ſpoken of, and that is eternal ſalvation; and 
this implics in it, not only our deliverance from hell, and redemption from eternal 
miſery ; but the obtaining of eternal life and happineſs for us. 
2h, The author of this great bleſſing and benefit to mankind; and that is Jeſus Christ 
1% Sou of God; who is here repreſented to us under the notion of our High-prieſt, who 
by making atonement for us, and reconciling us to God, is ſaid to be the autor of 
eternal ſalvation to mankind. 
3dly, The way and means whereby he became the author of our ſalvation ; being made 
fe, fed, be became the author of eternal ſalvation. The word is TeAuwSa;, having con- 
ſummated his work, and finiſh'd his courſe, and received the reward of it. For this word 
hath an allufion tothoſe that run in a race, where he that wins receives the crown. And 
£0 this the Apoſtle plainly alludes, Phil. iii. 12. where he ſays, not as though I had al- 
each attained, & or in Ne, not as if J had already taken hold cf the prize; but I 
m preſſing, or reaching forward towards it; N 391 TereAdwpazs, or were already perfect; 
that is, not as if I had finiſh'd my courſe, or had the prize or crown in my hand; but I 
m preſſing forward towards it. In like manner, our bleſſed Saviour, when he had finyh'd 
the courſe of his humiliation and obedience, which was accompliſh'd in his ſufferings, and 
areceiv'd the reward of them, being riſen from the dead, and exalted to the right hand 
of God, and crown'd with glory and honour, he is ſaid to be ⁊πννι e made per fect; 
ſand therefore when he was giving up the ghoſt upon the croſs, he ſaid, John xix. 30. 
Yor, ll. way 45 7 eli, 
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= Can. 
Tilda, it is finiſh d, or perfected ; that is, he had done all that was neceſſary to be done 


by way of ſuffering, for our redemption. And the ſame word is likewiſe uſed Luke xij 
32. concerning our Saviour's ſufferings, 1 do cures to day and to morraw, xal th ve 
Au u and the third day T ſhall be perfetted ; this he ſpake concerning his own qe, 
And therefore, ch. ii. 10. God is ſaid to make the captain of our ſalvation perfett thru 
ſülferings; Nia a 20 udTo TeAa2oau. And thus our High-prieſt being made Perfect in th 
ſenſe, that is, having finiſh'd his courſe, which was accompliſhed in his lufterings, and 
having received the reward of them, in being exalted at the right hand of God, 1% 
came the author of eternal ſalvation to us. 
4thly, You have here the qualifications of the perſons who are made partakers gf}; 
reat benefit, or the condition upon which it is ſuſpended, and that is cbedrence |, },. 
came the author of eternal ſalvation to them that obey him. 
Theſe are the main things contained in the text. For the fuller explication whey 
I ſhall take into conſideration theſe five things. 
I, How and by what means Chriſt is the author of our ſalvation. 
2dly, What obedience the Goſpel requires as a condition, and is pleaſed to accepty, 
qualification, in thoſe who hope for eternal ſalvation. 1 
34ly, We will conſider the pofib:ity of performing this condition, by that graceu 
aſſiſtance which is offer'd, and ready to be afforded to us by che Goſpel. 
4thly, The neceſſity of this obedience, in order to eternal life and happineſs, 
And 5thly, I ſhall ſhew that this is no prejudice to the /aw of faith, and the jry 
grace and mercy of God, declared in the Goſpel. | 
%, We will conſider how and by what means Chriſt is the author of our /akutin; 
and this is contain'd in theſe words, being made perfect, he became the author of ter 
ſalvation; that is (as I told you before) having finiſh'd his courſe which was acconylilt'd 
in his laſt ſufferings ; and having received the reward of them, being exalted at therigh 
hand of God, he became the author of eternal ſalvation to us; ſo that by all he dic, and 
ſuffer'd for us, in the days of hisfleſh, and in the ſtate of his humiliation, and by al da 
he ſtill continues to do for us, now that he is in heaven at the right hand of Gol; k 


hath effected and brought about the great work of our ſalvation. His Doctrine andhs | 


life, his death and ſufferings, his reſurrection from the dead, and his power ful intercelbon 
for us at the right hand of God, have all a great influence upon the reforming a ſ- 
ving of mankind ; and by all theſe ways and means, he is the author and cauſe f ar 
ſalvaticn; as a rule, and as a pattern, as a price and propitiation, and as a pan 
advocate that is continually pleading our cauſe, and interceding with God ou our be 
half, for mercy and grace to heip in time of need. 

And indeed our condition requir'd an high prieſt who was qualified in all theſerelpe6, 
for the recovery of mankind out of that corrupt and degenerate ſtate into which A 
funk ; an highprieſt who/e lips ſhould preſerve knowledge, and from whoſe mouth wem 
learn the law of God; whoſe life ſhould be a perfect pattern of holineſs to us and his 
death a propitiation for the fins of the whole world; and by whoſe grace and alt 
we ſhould be endowed with power and ſtrength to mortity our luſts, and to pertec 
holineſs in the fear of God; and therefore ſuch an high prieſt became us, wh! u lay 
harmleſs, undefiled, and ſeparate from ſinners, who might have compaſjion on the {110% 
and them that are out of the way, and being himſelf compaſs'd with infurmittes, u. git bart 
the feeling of ours, being in all points tempted as we are, only without fin ; and Wa ward 
might be able to ſave to the utmoſt all thoſe that come to God by him, ſeeing he ever livetb h 
make interceſſion for us. | | | | 

By theſe qualiticationsour high prieſt is deſcribed in this epiſtle; and by theſe he bei 
ry way luiicd toall our defects and infirmities, all our wants and neceflitics ; to inſtruc! ou 
ignorance by his doctrine, and to lead us in the path of righteouſneſs by his molt hot 
and moſt exemplary lite; to expiate the guilt of our ſins by his death; and to procure 
grace and aſſiſtance tor us, by his prevalent interceſſion on our behalf. By all chelc way*, 
and in all theſe reſpects, he is ſaid to be the author of eternal ſalvation. | 

/,, By the hoineſs aud purity of his doctrine, whereby we are perfectly inſtrudcd! 
the will of God and our duty, and powertully excited and perſuaded to the Practice ol l 
The rules and directions of a holy life were very obicure betore, and the motives a 
couragements to virtue but weak and ineffectual, in compariſon of what they ate 7 
ren der d by the revelation of the Golpel. The general corruption of mankind, and ® 


"ig : . , , av 
vitious practice of tue world, had in a greatmeaſureblurr'd anddefac'd the natur al 1a 0 
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ſo that the heat hen world, for many ages, had but a very dark and doubtful knowledge of 


: their duty, eſpecially as to ſeveral inſtances of it. The cuſtom of ſeveral vices had ſo pre- 
* yail'd among mankind, as alomſt quite toextinguith the natural ſenſe of their evil and de- 
h formity. And the Jews, who enjoy'd a conſiderable degree of divine revelation, had no 
a ſtrict regard to the morality of their actions; and contenting themſelves with ſome kind of 
ns WH outward contormity tothe bare /e77er of the ten commandments, were almoſt wholly ta- 
nd ken up with liutle ceremonies and obſervances, in which they placed the main of their re- 
be. ligion, almoſt wholly neglecting the greater duties and werghtier matters of the law. 
| And therefore our bleſſed Saviour, to free mankind from theſe wanderingsand uncertain— 
5 ties about the will of God, revealed the moral law, and explained the full force and meaning 
be of it, clearing all doubts, and ſupplying all the defects of it, by a more particular and ex- 
plicit declaration of the ſeveral parts of our duty, and by precepts of greater perfection, 
al, than the world was ſufficiently acquainted withal before; of greater Bumility and more 


univerſal charity; of abſtaining from revenge and forgiving injuries, and returning to 
our enemies good for evil, and love for ill-will, and bleſſings and prayers for curſes and 


1 perſecutions. Theſe virtues indeed were ſometimes, and yet but very rarely, recom- 
mended before in the counſcls of wiſe men; but either not in that degree of perfection, 
or not under that degree of neceſſity, and as having the force of laws, and laying an 


univerſal obligation of indiſpenſible duty upon all mankind. 
And as our bleſſed Saviour hath given a greater clearneſs, and certainty, and perfection, 


T7 WW to the rule of our duty, ſo he hath reveal'd, and brought intoaclearcr light, more power- 

ful motivesand encouragements to the conſtant and careful practice of it; for /ife and im- 
n; WE mortality are brought to light by the Goſpel; the reſurrection of Chriſt from the dead be- 
ul WW Go ing a plain and convincing demonſtration of the mortality of our fouls, and another lite 
hd aficr this, and an evidence to us both of his power, and of the fidelity of his promiſe, to 
ot WWE raiſe us from the dead. Not but that mankind had ſome obſcure apprehenſions of theſe 
ad WW things before. Good men had always good hopes of another life, and future rewards in 
w another world; and the worſt of men were not without ſome fears of the judgment and 
; It vengeance of another world; but men had diſputed themſelves into great doubtsand un- 
hi certaintiesabout theſe things; and as men that are in doubt, and almoſt indifferent which 
tuon way they go; ſo theuncertain apprehenſions which men had of a future ſtate, and of the 
dia rewards and puniſhments of another world, had bur a very faint influence upon the minds 
Far of men, and wanted that preſſing and determining fotce to virtue and a good life, which 
12nd WF a firm belief and clear conviction of theſe things, would have infuſed into them. 


r be- But now he light of the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt hath ſcatter'd all theſe clouds, and 


chaſed away that groſs darkneſs which hid the other world from our fight, and hath re- 


eds, moved all doubts concerning the immortality of mens ſouls, and their future ſtate; and 
13 now the kingdom of heaven, with all its treaſures of life, and happineſs, and glory, lies 
eme open to our view, and hell is alſo naked before us, and deſtruction hath no covering. So 
nd hs that the hopes and fears of men are now perfectly awaken'd, and all ſorts of conſiderati- 


ſtance ons that may ſerve to quicken and encourage our obedience, and to deter and affrighten 

rect men from a wicked life, are expoſed to the view of all men, and to ſtare every man's con- 

100%, WW ſcience in the face. And this is that which renders the Goſpel ſo admirable and power- 

rant, ful an inſtrument for the reforming of mankind, and, as the Apoſtle calls it, the mighty 

t ba fewer, God unto ſalvation; becaule therein life and immortality are ſet before us, as the 

woc, certain and glorious reward of our obedience; and therein alſo the wrath of God 15 re- 2 

ret WF Gealed from heaven, againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men. So that conſider- 1 
| 1g the perfection of our rule, and the powerful enforcements of it upon the conſciences 1 | 


eisere- of men, by the clear diſcovery and firm aſſurance of the eternal recompence of another 


-uct ou WW world; nothing can be 1magin'd better ſuited to its end, than the doctrine of the Goſpel | 
oft holy WWF to make men wiſe, and holy, and good unto ſalvation ; both by inſtructing them 1 
procur Bl perfectly in their duty, and urging them powerfully to the practice of it. 

ic vad 


g he law lays an obligation upon us; but a pattern gives life and encouragement, and renders 
| Ur duty more eaſy, and practicable, and familiar to u axere we ſce obedience to the 
divine law practiſed in our own nature, and performed by a man like our ſelves, 2 all 
| things lik / d. TI indeed, this f K diffe- 5 
gs lite unto us, fin only excepted. Tis true indeed, this exception makes a great diffe 

ce, and ſeems to take off very much from the encouraging force and virtue of this 
fample, No wonder if he that was without fin, and was God as well as man, per form'd 50 
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adi, The example of our Saviour's lite is likewiſe another excellent means to this end. p 


alrignteouincſs; . ole, where is the encouragement of this example? That our 
nature, 
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nature, pure and uncorrupted, ſupported and aſſiſted by the divinity to which it Was 
united, ſhould be perfectly conformed to the law of God, as it is no ſtrange thing, f 


neither doth it ſeem to have that force and encouragement in it, which an exam þ 4 
more ſuited to our weakneſs might have had. But then this cannot be deny'd, that i | K 
hath the advantage of perfection, which a pattern ought to have, and to which, though b 


we can never attain, yet we may always be aſpiring towards it; and certainly we cy. 
not better learn, how God would have men to live, than by ſeeing how God him; 
lived, when he was pleaſed to aſſume our nature, and to become man. 

And then, we are to conſider that the Son of God did not aſſume our nature in ij, W- 
higheſt glory and perfection, but compaſs d with infirmities, and liable in all points 
be tempted like as we are; but {till it was without fin; and therefore God doth nag. 
act from us perfect obedience, and that we ſhould fufi/ all righteouſneſs, as be did; hy I b. 
makes allowance for the corruption of our nature, and is pleaſed to accept of our in. iſ 
cere, tho' very imperfect obedience. But after all this, his human nature was united 105 
the divinity, and he had the Spirit without meaſure; and this would indeed make a vt . 
difference between us and our pattern, as to the purpoſe of holineſs and obedience, 3 


we were deſtitute of that aſſiſtance which is neceſſary to enable us to the diſcharge © 
our duty; but this God offers, and is ready to afford to us, for he hath promiſed 


give his holy Spirit to them that ast bim; and the Spirit of him that raiſed up Chriſt Jui 
frem the dead dwells in all good men, who ſincerely deſire to do the will of God; i 
the working out our ſalvation, God worketh in us both to will and to do. 

So that as to that obedience which the Goſpel requires of us, if we be not want 
to ourſelves, if we do not receive the grace of God im vain, and quench and reſiſt till: 
fed Spirit, we may be as really aſſiſted as the Son of God himſelf was; for, in thir- 
ſpect, all true and ſincere Chriſtians are the ſons of God; ſo that St, Paul tells us, In. 
vili. 14. As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the ſons of God. 

So that if all things be duly conſider'd, the life of our bleſſed Saviour, as it istte 
moſt perfect, ſo in the main, it is a very proper pattern for our imitation, and call 
not have come nearer to us, without wanting that perfection which is neceſſaty u: 
compleat and abſolute pattern. The Son of God condeſcended to every thing that nigt 
render him the moſt familiar and equal example to us, excepting that, which as 
impoſſible, ſo had been infinitely diſhonourable to him, and would have ſpoilt 
perfection of his example; he came as near to us as was fit or poſſible, being it 
things like unto us, fin only excepted ; that is, abating that one thing, which he caneto 
deſtroy and aboliſh, and which would have deſtroyed the very end of his coming; it 
if he had not been without Jin, he could neither have made an expration for fi, da 

have been a perfect pattern of holineſs and obedience. 

And as the life of our bleſſed Saviour had all the perfection that is requiſite tom 
ſolute pattern (ſo that by conſidering his temper and ſpirit, and the actions of hilik, 
we may reform all the vicious inclinations of our minds, and the exorbitances of 0 
paſſions, and the errors and irregularities of our lives) ſo it is a very potwerful example, 
and of great force to oblige and provoke us to the imitation of it; for it is the example 
of one whom we ought to reverence, and have reaſon to love, above any perſon ic che 
world: The example of our Prince and ſovereign Lord, of our beſt friend and greateſt Inzs, 
benefactor, of the High-prieſt of our profeſſion, and the Captain of our ſalaton, d de r 


the author and finiſher of our faith, of one who came down from heaven for out ſabe bi 
and was contented to aſſume our nature together with the infirmities of it, and 10 le Wor u 
in a low and mean condition, for no other reaſon but that he might have the oppo” 7 
ty to inſtruct and lead mankind in the way to life, to deliver us from fin and wrath,” Wer G 
to bring us to God and happineſs. Tis the example of one who laid down his H gain 
tor us, and ſealed his love to us in his blood, and whilſt we were enemies, did and teil, 
ter'd more for us, than ever any man did for his friend. A. 
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And ſurely theſe conſiderations cannot but mightily recommend and endear to us (0 
example of our Lord and Saviour, We are ambitious to imitate thoſe whom we high) 
eſteem and reverence, and are apt to have their examples in great veneration, ro 
whom we have received great kindneſſes and benefits, and arc always endeavourin r 
be like thoſe whom we love, and are apt to conform ourſelves to the will and plealv 

of thoſe from whom we have received great favours, and who are continually heap! Wu: 
great obligations upon us, * Al 
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go that whether we conſider the excellency of our pattern, or the mighty endear- 

ments of it to us, by that infinite love and kindneſs which he hath expreſs'd towards us, 

we have all the temptation, and all the provocation in the world, to endeavour to be 

te him; for who would not gladly tread in the ſteps of he Sen of God, and of the 

beſt ſriend that the ſons of men ever had ? Who will not follow that example to which 

ve ſtand indebted for the greateſt bleſſings and benefits that ever were procured for 

* mankind? Thus you ſee of what force and advantage the example of our bleſſed Sa- 
\iour is toward the recovery and ſalvation of mankind. 

„, He is the Author of eternal ſalvation, as he hath purchaſed it for us, by the 

2211 of his obedience and ſufferings, by which he bath obtained eternal redemption for 

uz; not only deliverance from the wrath to come, but eternal lite and happineſs. When 

by our fins we had juſtly incucr'd the wrath and diſpleaſure of Alraighty God, and 

were liable to eternal death and miſery, he was contented to be ſubſtituted a ſacrifice 

for us, to bear our fins in his oxn body on the tree, and to expiate the guilt of all our of- 

f-nces by his own ſufferings. He died for us, that is, not only for our benefit and ad- 

vantage, but in our place and ſtead : ſo that it he had not died we had eternally periſh'd; 

and becauſe he died, we are ſaved from that eternal ruin and puniſhment, which was 

due to us for our fins. 

And this, tho' it be no where in Scripture call'd by the name or term of ſatisſuction, 

yet, which is the ſame thing in effect, it is call'd tbe price of our redemption ; for as we 

arc finners, we are liable and indebted to the juſtice of God, and our blefled Saviour by 

jy his death and ſufferings hath diſcharged this obligation ; which diſcharge, fince it was 

4 WE obtained for us by the ſhedding of his precious blood, without which, the Scripture ex- 

. 1 ſays, there had been no remiſjion of fin, why it may not properly enough be called 


ment and ſatisfaction, I confeſs I cannot underſtand. Not that God was angry with his 
on, for he was always well pleaſed with him; or that our Saviour ſuffer'd the very fame 


tw nich the ſinner ſhould have done in his own perſon, the proper pains and torments of 
de damned]; bur that his perfect obedience and grievous ſufferings, undergone for our 
01 Ales, and upon our account, were of that value and eſteem with God, and his voluntary 


19 Ecritice of himſelf in our ſtead, ſo highly acceptable and well pleaſing to him, that he 
Fercupon was pleaſed to enter into a covenant of grace and mercy with mankind; where- 
he hath promiſed and engaged hiniſelf to forgive the fins of all thoſe who ſincerely re- 


iT! " and believe, and to make them partakers of eternal life. And hence it is, that the 
by od of Chriſt, which was ſhed for us upon the croſs, is call'd he blood of the covenant, 
of 


B& being the ſanction of that new covenant of the Goſpel, into which God is enter'd with 
inkind ; and not only the confirmation, but the very foundation of it; for which rea- 


on, the cup in the Lord's Supper (which repreſents to us the blood of Chriſt) is call'd 


nch New Teſtament in his blood, which was ſhed for many for the remiſjion of ſins. 

like, WE 4%, and iaſftly, Chriſt is ſaid to be the Author of our ſalvation, in reſpect of his power- 

of ot bel and perpetual interceſſion for us at the right hand of God. And this ſeenis to be more 
anf, Weipecicily intimated and intended, in that expreſſion here in the text, that being made 
ape 5 he became the Author of eternal ſalyation to them that obey him. Which words of 
in the Wh 


5 being perfected, do, as J have ſhew'd before, more immediately refer to his ſuffer- 
rexelt es, and the reward that followed them, his exaltation at the right hand of God, where 
100, of e les for ever to make interceſſion for us; by which perpetual and moſt prevalent inter- 
ths oi his, he procures all thoſe benefits to be beſtowed upon us, which he purchaſed 
to le Wor us by his death; the forgiveneſs of our ſins, and our acceptance with God, and per- 


dora ect reſtitution to his favour, upon our faith and repentance, and the grace and aſſiſtance 
yes n br God's holy Spirit to enable us to a ſincere diſcharge of our duty, to ſtrengthen us 
15 


: eainſt all the temptations of the world, the fleſh, and the Devil, to keep us from all 
le il, and to preſerve us to his heavenly kingdom. 

And this is that which our Apoſtle calls obtaining of mercy, and finding grace to help 
ue of need, ch. iv. v. 16. of this Epiſt. Our bleſſed Saviour, now that he is advan- 
W ed into heaven, and exalted on the right hand of the Majeſty on high, doth out of the 
on, flo kadereſt affection and compaſſion to mankind, ill proſecute that great and merciful 
"nr lizn of our ſalvation which was begun by him here on earth, and in virtue of his me- 
| plea *10us obedience and ſufferings does offer up our prayers to God, and as it were plead 
"ur cauſe with God, and repreſent to him all our wants and neceſſities, and obtain a 
ol fable anſwer of our petitions put up to God in his name, and all neceſſary ſupplies . 


1 . . * # 
glace and ſtrength, proportionable to our temptations and infirmities. 
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in heaven, is founded in his ſacrifice, and the price of our redemption which he pal 
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And by virtue of this powerful intercgſſion of our bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer, gy, 
fins are pardoned upon our ſincere repentance, our prayers are graciouſly anſwered, yr 
wants are abundantly ſupplied, and the grace and aſſiſtance of God's Spirit are plenti. 
fully afforded to us, to excite us to our duty, to ſtrengthen us in well doing, to com. 
fort us in afflictions, to ſupport us under the greateſt trials and ſufferings, and 75 ben 
us through faith unto ſalvation. | | 

And for this reaſon, as the purchaſing of our ſalvation is in Scripture attributed, as. 
the death and ſufferings of Chriſt ; ſo the perfecting and finiſhing of it is afcribed doe % 
prevalency of his interceſſion at the right hand of God for us. So the Apoſtle tell; u 
ch. vii. 25. that he is able to ſave to the uttermoſt all thoſe that come to God by him, fi 
ing he ever liveth to make interceſſion for us. He died once to purchaſe ſalvation form; 


ng 


0/10 


and that we may not fall ſhort of it, but receive the full benefit of this purchaſe, % WF By 
lives for ever to make interceſſion for us, and thus he ſaves to the uttermeft all thrſe tg ſho 
come to God by lim; that is, he takes care of the whole buſineſs of our ſalvation fron his 
firſt to laſt, And now that he is in heaven, he is as intent to procure our welfare and Lo! 
happineſs, and as tenderly concerned for us, as when he lived here among us upon eit hin 
as when he hung upon the croſs, and poured out his ſoul an offering for our fins, for l tho 
appears at the right hand of God in our nature, that which he aflumed for our ſil WF in ! 
which was made ſubject to, and ſenſible of our infirmities, and which was 7empred ind Lor 
things like as we are, only without ſin; and therefore he knows bow to pity and ſuccourm n 


that are tempted; and from the remembrance of his own ſufferings, is prompted un 
compaſſionate ſenſe of ours, and never ceaſeth in virtue of his blood, which was ſhed 
for us, to plead our cauſe with God, and to intercede powerfully in our behalf, 

So that the virtue and efficacy of Chriſt's interceſſion on our behalf, is founded inthe 
redemption, which he wrought for us, by his blood and ſufferings ; which, being en- 
ter'd into heaven, he repreſents to God on our behalf. As the High-prieſt under the 
law did enter into the holy place, with the blood of the facrifice that had been offered, 
and in virtue of that blood interceded for the people; / Chrift by his own: blood ater 
2nto the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us; as the Apoſtle ſpeaks ch. x 
v. 12. He enter'd into he holy place, that is, into heaven itſelf, to make 7nterceſjun tt 
us, as the Apoſtle explains himſelf, v. 24. Chrift is not enter d into the holy places vic 
are made with hands; but into heaven itſelf, to appear in the preſence of God for us And 
ch. x. v. 12. ſpeaking of Chriſt's appearing for us at the right hand of God, fin 
(ſays he) after he had offer d one ſacrifice for fin for ever (that is, a ſacrifice of perewul 
virtue and efficacy) /at down at the right hand of God, that is, to intercede for us n. 
tue of that ſacrifice. | 


From all which it appears that the virtue of Chriſt's mediation and interceſſionforus 


on earth, in ſhedding his blood for us. 

From whence the Apoſtle reaſons, that zhere is but one Mediator between God and Mat 
by whom we are to addreſs our prayers to God; 1 Tim. ii. 5. There is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Chriſt Feſus, who gave himſelf a ranſom fi al, 
His mediation is founded in his ranſom, or the price which he paid for our redempuon. 
The Apoſtle indeed does not ſay there is but one Mediator between God and man in exprels 
words, but ſurely he means ſo; if by ſaying there is one God, he means there is but i 
God, for they are joined together, and the very ſame expreſſion uſed concerning bold, 
There is one God, and one Mediator between God and men: that is, there is but one God, al 
one Mediator, But then, they of the church of Rome endeavour to avoid this plain te 
by diſtinguiſhing between a Mediator of redemption, and a Mediator of interceſſion: But nos 
it Chriſt's mediation, by way of :nterceſſion, be founded in the virtue of hisredemp? jon zen 
if there be but one Mediator of redemption, then there is but one Mediator of interceſſi 4 
heaven for us. There is one God and one Mediator between God and men, the man Cir 4 
Jeſus, who gave himſelf a ranſom for all. So that the power and prevalency of his mtr 
ceſſion is founded in his ranſom, that is, the price of our redemption; in virtue whereof alone 
he intercedes with God for us, as the Apoſtle to the Hebrews does moſt plainly aſſert. 0 
that all other interceſſors in heaven for us are excluded from offering and preſenting 3 

prayers to God, beſides our High- prięſt, who is at the right band of God, and lives for © | 
to make interceſſion for us, and by virtue of his interceſſion is able to ſave to the utter 
all theje that come to God by him, that is, who put up their prayers to God in the *. 
virtue of his mediation. 80 that as there is no need of any other, if his or” 
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coſiam be available to ſave to the utter moſt: ſo there is great danger in applying to any other 
whether Saint or Angel, or even the bleſſed Virgin) if the benefit of his mterceſſion be li- 
mited to thoſe who come to God by him. And thus I have ſhewn by what means Chriſt 
zs the Author of our ſalvation ; which was the fir /# thing propos'd to be conſider' d. I pro- 
ceed to the 

7 "Coon thing I propoſed to enquire into; namely, what obedience the G oſpel requires 
as a condition, and is pleaſed to accept as a qualification, in thoſe who hope for eternal 
de ation. And this I ſhall explain, firſt negatively, and then Feſttively. 

. Negatively; It is not a meer outward profeſſion of the cbr1/t;an religion, and own- 
| ing of Chriſt for our Lord and law-giver, that will be accepted in this caſe, Not every 
dus that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, (ſaith our Saviour) ſhall enter into the kingdom of God. 
„ W By which we may very reaſonably underſtand, all that profeſſion of religion, which falls 
by ior of obedience and a holy life; as the profeſſion of faith in Chriſt, being baptized into 
his name and religion, the mere belicf of his doctrine, and the owning of him for our 


1nd Lord and Saviour; no, nor the external worſhip of him, and profeſſion of ſubjection to 
0 him, by prayer and hearing his word and communicating in the holy Sacrament. No, 
1 though this be ſet off in the moſt glorious manner, by propheſying and working miracles 
„in his name; for ſo it follows in the next words, Many ſhall ſay to me in that day, Lord, 
| 4 Lord, have we not propheſied in thy name, and in thy name have caſt out Devils, and in thy 
one babe done many wondrous works? We have eat and drunk in thy preſence, and have 
„„ WE beard thee preach in our ſtreets. But he tells us, that nothing of all this, without obedi- 
ty WE ence to his laws, will be ſufficient to gain us admiſſion into heaven. 


= 2dly, Poſitively; That which God requires as a condition, and will accept as a quali- 
fication, in thoſe who hope for eternal life, is faith in Chriſt, and a ſincere and univerſal 
obedience to the precepts of his holy Goſpel. Not every one that faith unto me, Lord, 


th Led, Vall enter into the kingdom of God : but he that deeth the will of my Father which is 
« WW" heaven, And here in the text it is expreſly ſaid, that Chriſt is the Author of eternal 
„alien to them that obey him, Tet; Urrax&zoy aug), to them that hearken to him; that 


„, to them that do ſo hear and believe his Goſpel, as to obey it; to them, and no other, 


re is the Author of eternal ſalvation. 

And that we may the more clearly and diſtinctly underſtand what chedience it is, which 
abe Goſpel exacts as an indiſpenſable condition of eternal ſalvation, and a neceſſary qua- 
* Wifcation in all thoſe who hope to be made partakers of it; we may be pleaſed to conſi- 


Wer, that there is a virtual and an a&7ral obedience to the laws of God; a perfect and ſin- 
re obedience to them; the explication of theſe terms, will give us a diſtinct concepti- 
n of the things we are ſpeaking of. 

. There is a virtual, and there is an actual obedience to the laws of God. By an 
tual obedience, I mean the practice and exerciſe of the ſeveral graces and virtues of 
Chriſtianity, and the courſe and tenor of a holy life; when out of a good converſation 


men do ſhew forth their works; and by the outward actions of their lives do give real teſti- 


man, 3 

Ar mony of their picty, juſtice, ſobriety, humility, meekneſs, and charity, and all other 
„al. ehriſtian graces and virtues, as occaſion 1s miniſtred for the practice and exerciſe of them. 
ion. i By a virtual obedience, I mean a ſincere belief of the Goſpel, of the holineſs and equi- 
pref 3 of its precepts, of the truth of its promiſes, and the terror of its threatnings, and a 
it ar repentence for all our ſins. This is obedience in the root and principle; for he who 
doll; ncercly believes the Goſpel, and does truly repent of the errors and miſcarriages of his 
1 l ite, is firmly reſolved to obey the commandments of God, and to walk before him in 


'vlineſs and righteouſneſs all the days of his life; ſo that there is nothing that prevents 


text, i 
x _— hinders this man's actual obedience to the laws of God, in the courſe of a holy and 
1:then * life, but only the want of time and . e ee for it. And this was the caſe of 
im in | ole, who, upon the hearing of the Goſpel when it was firſt preached to them, did 
, Chrif bcartly embrace it, and turn from their fins, and the worſhip of idols, to the true and 
ne- 8 God, but perhaps were cut off ſoon after; (as there were many who being but 


Iewly gained to Chriſtianity, were preſently put to death, and ſuffer'd martyrdom for 
a profeſſion;) there is no doubt to be made, but that in this caſe, a virtual obedience 


ing our whe ſuch perſons a ſufficient qualification for eternal life. 

ar ex... ut where there is time and opportunity for the exerciſe of our obedience, and the pra- 
term of the virtues of a holy life, there actual obedience to the laws and precepts of the 
1e alone olpel is neceſſary, to qualify us for eternal happineſs; ſo that tho' a man do ſincerely be- 


2 the Goſpel, and truly repent of his ſins, and reſolve upon a better life; yer if he do not 
L. II. L IF afterwards 
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terwards fall off from it, and turn from the holy commandment deliver'd unto bim, hi;|g. 


afterwards in the courſe of his life put this reſolution in practice, and bring forth ru 
meet ſor repentance, and amendment of life, and perſevere in a holy courſe, his firſt reſoly. 
tion of obedicnce, tho' it were ſincere, will not avail him to ſalvation. Nay, if he ſhy; 
continue for ſome time in the reſolution and practice of a holy and virtuous life, ang a 


ter end would be worſe than his beginning; all his righteouſneſs that be hath done null yy 
be remember d; he ſhall die in his iniquity. For without holineſs no man ſhall fee the La 
If any man draw back, God's ſoul will have no pleaſure in him. This is ſo very clear a 
plain from Scripture, that no man can entertain a contrary perſuaſion, without conttad. 
ing the whole tenor of the Bible. 

The ſum of what I have ſaid is this, that a virtual obedience and /incere faith and;. 

entance are ſufficient, where there is no time and opportunity for actual obedieng 
and the practice of a good life: but where there is opportunity for au obedience, wi 
the continued practice of a good life, and perſeverance therein; they are indiſpenſ 
neceſſary in order to our eternal ſalvation, and a well grounded hope and aſſurance fi, 
2dly. There is a perfect, and there is a ſincere obedience. Perfect obedience conii 
in the exact conformity of our hearts and lives to the law of God, without the leaſt in 
perfection, and without failing in any point or degree of our duty. And this obedieng, 
as it is not conſiſtent with the irailty and infirmity of corrupt nature, and the imperſ; 
on of our preſent ſtate, ſo neither doth God require it of us as a neceſſary conditin of 
eternal life. We are indeed commanded to be perfect as our Father which is in hea 
perfect: but we are not to underſtand this ſtrictly and rigorouſly ; for that is not onl 
impoſſible to men in this preſent ſtate of imperfect ion, but abſolutely impoſſible i hy- 
man nature, for men to be perfect, as God is perfect: but the plain meaning of thisprecepe 
is, that we ſhould imitate thoſe divine perfections of goodneſs, and mercy, and patence, 
and purity, and endeavour to be as like God in all theſe as we can, and be ſtill alpiing 
after a nearer reſemblance of him, as may be evident to any one who conſiders the cor 
nexion and occaſion of theſe words. 

By a ſincere obedience, I mean ſuch a conformity of our lives and actions to thelwd 
God, as to the general courſe and tenor of them, that we do not live in the habituil p- 
ctice of any known fin, or in the cuſtomary negle& of any material or conſiderable par 
of our known duty; and that we be not wilfully and deliberately guilty of the fingleat 
of heinous and notorious fins, as I have formerly explain'd this matter more atlaye,in 
another diſcourſe. And this obedience, even in the beſt of men, is mixt with great 
frailty and imperfection; but yet becauſe it is the utmoſt that we can do in this ar d 
infirmity and imperfection, the terms of the Goſpel are ſo merciful and gracious, that 
God is pleaſed for the ſake of the meritorious obedience and ſufferings of our bleſald- 
viour, to accept this ſincere, tho imperfect obedience, and to reward it with eternal li 
And this, I doubt not, after all the intricate diſputes, and infinite controverſies about 
this buſineſs, is the true and clear ſtate of the matter. 

And this /incere obedience which the Goſpel requires of us, as a condition of our hap- 
pineſs, tho' it be ſometimes call'd by divines, evangelical perfection; yet it is but ery 
properly ſo call'd; for nothing is properly perfect, to which any thing is wanting; ® 
great defects and imperfections muſt needs be acknowledged in the obedience of tt 
and holieſt men upon earth; and they who pretend to perfection in this life, do nentner 
underſtand the law of God, nor themſelves, but (as St. John ſays of ſuch perſons) thy 
deceive themſelves, and the truth is not in them; and beſides other imperfections, chele tuo 
are evident in them, ignorance and pride. 

And thus much may ſuffice to have ſpoken to this /econd particular, namely what che. 


dience the Goſpel requires as a condition, and is pleaſed to accept as a qualification, fr 
eternal life, I 
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Ad being made perfect, he became the author of eternal ſalvation 
5 KF unto all them that obey him. 


: 


OR the explication of theſe words, I propos'd to confider theſe five things. 
7 F 1/7. How and by what means Chriſt is the Author of our ſalvation. 
* 2dly, What obedience the Goſpel requires as a condition, and is pleaſed to ac- 
* 1 as a qualification, in thoſe who hope for eternal ſalvation. 
* ;dly, The poſſibility of our performing this condition, by that grace and aſſiſtance 


0 Phich is offer'd, and ready to be afforded to us by the Goſpel. 
mn - 4thly, The neceflity of this obedience, in order to eternal life and happineſs. 
Ks E c5ly, The conſiſtency of this method and means of our ſalvation with the law of 


Efiich, and the free grace and mercy of God declared in the Goſpel. 

I have handled the 7 firſt of theſe, and now proceed to the 

E Third thing I propoſed to conſider, viz. The poſſibility of our performing this con- 
ion, by that grace and aſſiſtance which is offer d and ready to be afforded to us by the 
Poſpel. For if Chriſt be the Author of eternal ſalvation only to thoſe who obey him; 
Men thoſe who live in diſobedience to the Goſpel are in a ſtate of damnation. But there 
not be the guilt of diſobedience, where obedience is impoſſible; no man being guilty, 
T juſtly liable to puniſhment, for the not doing of that, which it was no ways poſſible 
Fr him to do. Therefore the covenant of the Goſpel, into which God is enter'd with 
Pank ind, doth neceſſarily ſuppoſe the poſſibility of performing the condition of it; other- 
ſe it leaves them in as bad a condition as they were in before, becauſe it only offers new 
Weflings and benefits to us, bur ſets us never the nearer the obtaining of them, if ſo be 


TY - condition upon which they are granted be altogether impoſſible to us; nay, it ren- 

bo ers our ſtate many degrees worſe, if our not performing the condition of ſuch gracious 
fers brings us under new and greater guilt. | 

chay- If it be ſaid, that ſome perſons have great benefit by it, becauſe they by an eſpecial and 

Aim. ffectual grace ſhall be enabled to perform the conditions of this covenant; is not this a 


Nighty ſtraĩtening to the grace and mercy of the Goſpel; to confine it within ſo narrow 
" beſt B compaſs, as (till to leave the greateſt part of mankind in a worſe condition, than if ſal- 
der Wation had never been offer'd to them; as it certainly does, if (as this doctrine does ne- 
ſlarily ſuppoſe) the guilt and puniſhment of men ſhall be greatly increaſed and height- 

ed by their contempt of, and diſobedience to the Goſpel; when at the ſame time it is 
Wcknowledged, that it was not poſſible for thoſe men to obey it, for want of that ſpeci- 
and effectual grace, which is neceſſary to enable them thereto. I do not love to handle 
Pile points contentiouſly, but this in my apprehenſion does as much derogate from the 
Pplitude and riches of God's grace in the Goſpel, as any thing that can eaſily be ſaid. 
And therefore, for the right ſtating and clearing of this matter, I ſhall endeavour to 
Pake out theſe zhree things. | 
| |. That we are not ſufficient of our ſelves, and by any power in us, to perform the 
ondition of the Goſpel. 

2. That the grace of God is ready to enable and aſſiſt us to the performance of theſe 
ditions, if we be not wanting to our ſelves. 
3. That what the grace of God is ready to enable us to do, if we be not wanting to 


4 ſelves, that may properly be ſaid to be poſſible to us, and, in ſome ſenſe, in our 
Jower. 


i. That we are not ſufficient of our ſelves, and by any power in us, to perform the 
alen of the Goſpel, The grace of God doth clearly appear in the whole buſineſs 
Nor. II. 8 211 of 
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of our ſalvation: By grace ye are ſaved (ſays the Apoſtle) and that not of your ſelten i. 
the gift of God. Fath is the gift of God, and fo is repentance. It is God that wh), 
us both to will and to do of his own goodneſs; that is, who both inclines and excites u. h 
that which is good, and enables us to do it. Without me (ſays Chriſt) ye can ds Nothin 
and through Chriſt flrengthening me (faith St. Paul) I am able to do all things; all th. 
which God requiies of us, and expects to be done by us in order to our ſalvation, M. 
out the grace of Chriſt, we are without ſtrength ; and are not ſufficient of our ſol, 
of our ſelves, to think a good thought; that is, we are not ſufficient of our ſelves ud, 
fign or reſolve upon any thing that is good; but our ſigficiency is of God. 

The depravation of our nature hath brought a great impotency and diſability Upony; 
to that which is good; and we have made our ſelves much weaker by evil practice, 1, 
the power of evil habits, we are enſlaved to our luſts, and ſold under fin. $ thay, 
any time we are convinced of our duty, and from that conviction have an inclinatjcy, 
that which is good, evi / is preſent to us. When the law of God gives us the knoy!,}, 
of our duty, and ſtares our conſciences in the face, here is another law in our nen, 
warring againſt the law of our minds, and bringing us into captivity to the law of j 
ae hich is in our members. Sin brings us under the power of Salan, and gives him q. 
minion over us. For his Servants ye are whem ye obey; ſo that he rules and bear; fun 
in us, and ve are led captive by him at his pleaſure. Evil and vitious habits are 20 
of ſecond nature ſuperinduced upon us, which takes away our power and liberty uta 
which is good, and renders it impoſſible to us to raiſe and reſcue our ſelves; fo thi 
are priſoners and captives, till the Sen of God ſets us free: and dead in treſpaſſes mi ju 
till be gives us life. And therefore the Prophet repreſents the recovery of our ſches fm 
the bondage of ſin, by ſuch things as are naturally impoſſible, to ſhew how grex ou 
weakneſs and impotency is; Ter. xiii. 23. Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or tle l 
pard his ſpots? Then may ye alſo do good, ho are accuſtomed to do evil. And by hin 
much ſtronger the chains of our fins are, and the more unable we are to break looſetron 
them; by ſo much the greater and more evident is the neceſſity of the divine afliſanc, 
and of the power of God's grace, to knock off thoſe fetters, and to reſcue us fon i 
bondage and ſlavery. 

2. The grace of God is ready to aſſiſt and enable us to the performance of thel: con- 
ditions, that is, to faith and repentance, and all the purpoſes of obedience and a hoh lies 
if we be not wanting to our ſelves, and do not reject or neglect to make uſe of thatgrace 
which God offers us, and is ready to afford us in a very plentiful manner. Audis ; 
that which renders all the mercies of the Goſpel effectual (if it be not our own ful and 
wilful neglect) to the great end and deſign of our ſalvation ; and without this, allthe git 
cious offers of the goſpel would ſignify nothing at all to our advantage. | 

And this likewiſe is that which renders the unbelief and impenitency and diſobedience 
of men utterly inexcuſable, becauſe nothing of all this does procced from want of powel, 
but of will to do better. And therefore this is ſo neceſſary an encouragement to al the 
endeavours of obedience and a good life, that men ſhould be aſſured of God's readinel 
to aſſiſt and help them in the doing of their duty; that without this the revelation of tie 
Goſpel, though never ſo clear, would ſignify nothing to us, all the precepts and direct 
ons for a good life, and the moſt vehement perſuaſions and exhortations to obediench b 
would have no force and life in them; for what ſignifies it to direct the dead, and ſped 
to them that cannot hear, and to perſuade men, tho' it were with all the earneſtneb 
the world, to thoſe things which it is impoſſible for them to do? 

Therefore our bleſſed Saviour, when he had laid down, and explained the precef 
Holineſs and virtue in his Sermon upon the mount, to encourage them to what he 
been directing and propoſing to them, he aſſures them that God is ready to aff 
grace and aſſiſtance to all thoſe that are ſincerely deſirous to do his will, and do earncl 
implore his grace and aſſiſtance to that purpoſe. Math. vii. 7, 8, 9, 10, II. Ask (a 
he) and it. ſhall be gi ven you; ſeek, and ye ſhall find; knock, and it ſhall be opened uni * 
For every one that asketh, receiveth; and he that ſeeketh, findeth; and to him that a 
it ſhall be opened. So that if any mon want the grace and aſſiſtance of God's holy of 
rit, it is his own fault; it is either for want of ſeeking or for want of carneſtneſs 1049 
ing; for our Saviour expreſly aſſures us, that he denies it to none; for every one that 0 
eth, receiveth. 2 

And to give us a more lively and ſenſible aſſurance of this, he repreſents the care 


500 


kindneſs of God to men, by the affections of earthly parents to their children, who . 
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i WF they be many times evil themſclves, yet are not wont to deny their children neceſſary, 
-*, good things, when they decently and qutifully beg them at their hands ; what man 15 
us lere of you, Hum if his ſon as bread, will he give him a ſtone? Or if” be ash a fiſh, ws i 
Lide Lin ſerpent? If ye then being evil, know bow to give good gifts unto your chilaren, 
hing 75e much more ſhall your Father which is in heaven, give good things to them that ask him? 
vi.  jcre is a general promiſe and declaration, that upon our humble and carneſt prayer to 


God, he will grant us whatever is good and neceſſary; by which is certainly intended 
in che firſt place, ſpiritual good things, becauſe theſe are the beſt and moſt neceſſary; 
and to ſatisfy us that our Saviour did in the firſt place, and more eſpecially mean 
theſe, St. Luke docs particularly inſtance in the grace and aſſiſtance of God's holy Spi- 
ric, Luke xi. 13. How much more ſhall your heavenly Father give the holy Spirit to thein 
that asf lim? The holy Spirit, that is, the continual preſence and influence of it to all 
che purpoſes of guidance and direction, of grace and atliſtance, of comfort and ſupport 
in ou; chriſtian courſe. 

And what elſe is the meaning of that parable of our Saviour's concerning the Talents 
entruſted with every man, according to his capacity and opportunities, Math. xxv. I 


Of tr 

23 ſay, what elſe can be the meaning of it but this; That God is before hand with every 
5 fra man, by affording the advantages and opportunities of being happy, and tuck a meaſure 
Lind of grace and aſſiſtance to that end, which if he faithfully improve, he ſhall be admitted 
othi into the joy of his Lord. | 

And upon this conſideration of the gracious promiſes of the Goſpel to this purpoſe, it 
fs = is, that the Apoſtle St. Paul doth ſo carneſtly exhort Chriſtians to endeavour after the 
fon WE higheſt degree of univerſal holineſs and purity, that we are capable of in this lite; 2 C97. 
ori. 1. Having therefore theſe promiſes, dearly beloved, let us cleanſe our ſelves from all 
Ls.  /thine/s of fel and ſpirit, perfecting holineſs in the fear of God. And ſo likewiſe Phil. ii. 
Vb 12, 13. /berefore, my beloved, Work out your own ſalvation with fear and trembling (that 
ehm is, with great care and concernment, leſt you ſhould fall ſhort of it) ſor It is God that 
nde, Lethe 772 you both to will and to do, of bis good pleaſure. The conſideration of God's 
mh; WW readineſs to aſſiſt us, and of his grace which is always at hand to ſtir up our wills to that 


E which is good, and to ſtrengthen us in the doing of it, ought to be a great argument and 


cn encouragement to us, to put forth our utmoſt endeayours, and ſo co-operate with the 


lie grace of God toward our own ſalvation. 

gte And the Apoſtle St. Peter uſeth the ſame argument to preſs men to uſe their utmoſt di- 
| this lIigence, to make their calling and election ſure, by abounding in all the virtues of a good 
11; and Lite, 2 Pet. i. 3, 4. According as his divine power hath given us all things which pertain 


to /ife and godlineſs, (that is, hath fo plentifully furniſh'd us with all the requiſites to a 


The gra- 
18 godly life) through the kncwledge of him that hath called us to glory and virtue (that is, by 


elende knowledge of the Goſpel and the grace therein offered to us) whereby he hath given unto 
power, e exceeding great and precious promiſes, that by theſe ye might be partakers of a divine na- 
0 all e ture, baving eſcaped the corruption that is in the world through luſt. And then froin the 
eadinels Conſideration of this divine power, conveyed to us by the Goſpel, and the promiſes of 
1of the it, he exhorts men t give all diligence, to add to their faith, virtue, and knowledge, and 
direct: 7cmperance, and patience, and godlineſs, and brotherly love and charity. 
edency, And indeed the Scripture every where aſcribes our regeneration and ſanctification, the 
nd (pe beginning, and progreſs, and perſeverance of our obedience, to the powerful grace and 
eltneb u aſſiſtance of God's holy Spirit; we are ſaid to be regenerated and born again of the & prrit, 
| 70 be renewed and ſanctiſied by the holy Ghoſt, to be led by the Spirit, and by the Spirit 
recep 0 ** mortify the deeds of the fleſb, and in a word, 7o be kept by the mighty power of God thro 
ic he 13 faith unto ſalvation. 
afford 3. What the grace of God is ready to enable us to do, if we be not wanting to our 
\ earncll ſelves, may properly be ſaid to be poſſible to us, and in ſome ſenſe, in our power. That 


Al agg may be ſaid to be poſſible to us, which tho' we cannot do of our ſelves, as of our ſelves, (that 
is, by our own natural power) yet we can do by the help and aſſiſtance of another, if 
that aſſiſtance be ready to be afforded to us; as we are ſure the grace of God's holy Spirit 
is, becauſe he hath promiſed it to them that ſeek iti and he is faithful who hath promiſed, 
eſs n, That cannot be ſaid to be wholly out of any man's power,, which he may have for ask- 
flat u s; that which we are able to do by the ſtrength and aſſiſtance of another, is not im- 
| poſſible to us. Surely St. Paul did no ways derogate from the grace of God when he 
e care 1 lid, I am able to do all things thro" Chriſt ſtrengthning me; he reckons himſelf able to do 
who FF all that which by the ſtrength of Chriſt he was enabled to do. 
| pot OED LS ve And 
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And this is the true ground of all the perſuaſions and exhortations, which we meet with 
in Scripture, to holineſs and obedience; which would all be, not only to no purpoſe, hut 
very unreaſonable, if we were wholly deſtitute of power to do what God commands: But 
if he be always ready at hand to aſſiſt us by a grace ſufficient for us, if he co-operate with 
us in the work of our ſalvation, then is there abundant ground of encouragement to ou 
endeavours; and if we fall ſhort of eternal ſalvation, it is wholly our own fault; it is ng 
becauſe God is wanting to us in thoſe aids and aſſiſtances of his grace which are neceſſary; 
but becauſe we are wanting to our ſelves, in not ſeeking God's grace more earneſtly, 
by neglecting to make uſe of it when it is afforded to us. For it is really all one, both 
to the encouragement of our endeavours, and to the rendering of our diſobedience iner. 
cuſable, whether we be able of our ſelves to perform the condition of the Goſpel, or Gy 
be ready to aſſiſt us by his grace and holy Spirit to that purpoſe. 

Wherefore, as the Apoſtle exhorts, Heb. xii. 12, 13, 14, 15. Lift up the hands wii) 
hang don, and the feeble knees, and make ſtrait paths for your feet, left that which is lam 
be turned out of the way, but let it rather be healcd. Follow holineſs, without which no nn 
ſhall ſee the Lord; looking diligently left any man fail of the grace of Gd; intimating 
that it is want of care and diligence on our part, if the grace of God fail of its end, ard 
be not effectual to all the purpoſes of faith and repentance, and obedience. God dis 
not with-hold his grace from us; but men may receive it in vain, if they do not mile 
uſe of it. And thus I have done with the 7h:rd thing I propoſed to conſider from the; 
words. I procced to the 

Fourth, viz. To conſider the neceſſity of this obedience, in order to our obtainigd 
eternal life and happineſs. Chriſt is the author of eternal ſalvation to them that obey ln, 
that is, to ſuch, and only to ſuch, as live in obedience to the precepts of his ho. 
pel, to them who frame the general courſe of their lives according to his laws. one 
men ſeem to be ſo afraid of the merit of obedience and good works, that they are lobi 
aſſert the neceſſity of them, and do it with ſo much caution, as if they were not through 
ly perſuaded of it, or did apprehend ſome dangerous conſequences of it: but this t 
perfectly groundleſs; as if merit could not be excluded, withoour caſting off our diy, 
and releaſing our ſelves from any neceſſary obligation to be good. For any man {ure 
may eaſily diſcern a plain difference between a worthineſs of deſert, and a fitneſs of t- 
ceiving a rebel, being penitent and ſorry for what he hath done; though he cannac- 
ſerve a pardon, yet he may thereby be qualified and made meet to receive it; tho rext- 
tance do not make him worthy, yet it may make him capable of it, which an obſinte 
rebel, and one that perſiſts in his diſloyalty, is not. This is a thing ſo plain of it 
that it would be waſte of time and words to inſiſt longer upon the proof of it. 

Now the neceſſity of obedience, in order to eternal life and happineſs, relies uponthl 
three grounds. | 

IJ, Upon the conſtitution and appointment of God. 

2dly, The general reaſon of rewards. 

34ly, Upon the particular nature of that reward, which God will confer upon vs for 
our obedience. 

1/7, The conſtitution and appointment of God. Eternal life is the gift of C. and 
he may do what he will with his own, he may diſpenſe his gifts and favours upon What 
terms and conditions he pleaſeth; and therefore if he hath plainly declared, that t 
who by patient continuance in well doing, ſeek for glory, and honour, and immortalil) 
will give eternal life; that without holineſs, no man ſhall ſee the Lord; but if e hore 
our fruit unto holineſs, our end ſhall be everlaſting th who ſhall reſiſt his will, or diſput 
his pleaſure? The right and authority of God in this matter is ſo unqueſtionable, chat it 
admits of no conteſt; and the bleſſings and benefits propos'd, are ſo infinitely great® 
invaluable, that no condition of obtaining them, which is poſſible to be perform'd by Us 
can be thought hard and unequal; ſo that we ought thankfully to receive ſo great 5 
vour, let the terms and conditions of it be what they will; and if there were no other tec on 
for the impoſing of theſe conditions upon us, of faith, and repentance, and obedience, 
meerly the will and pleaſure of God, this were enough to ſilence all objections againſt I. 

But 2dly, The neceſſity of obedience in order to eternal life, is likewiſe founded int 
reaſon of rewards in general. Eor though the meaſure and degree of our rewar 
finitely beyond the proportion of our beſt duty and ſervice, as eternal liſe and hap 
I ſay, though the meaſure and degree of this reward be founded in the immenſe 
and goodneſs of God, yet the reaſon of reward in general, is neceſſarily foun 
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obedience to God's laws; for according to the true nature and reaſon of things, nothing 
dut obedience is capable of reward. For though authority may pardon the breach and 
tranſgreſſions of laws, and remit the puniſhment due thereto, yet to reward the contempt 
of laws, and wilful diſobedience to them, is directly contrary to the deſign of govern- 
ment, and does plainly overthrow the very reaſon and end of all laws, and makes obe- 
dience and diſobedience to be all one; if ſo be they are equally capable of reward: and 
therefore nothing can be more abſurd and ſenſleſs, than for any man to hope to be reward- 
dd by God, who does not live in a fincere obedience to his laws. Every man that hath this 
ope in him, (that is, in Chriſt Jeſus, to be ſaved by him) purifieth bimpelf, even as be is 
pure; that is, endeavours to be like him in the purity and obedience of his life: and no- 
thing ſurely can be more unreaſonable than to expect to be rewarded by the great gover- 
nor and judge of the world, if we be diſobedient to his laws; for where obedience to 
Jaw is refuſed, there all reaſon and equity and reward ceaſeth. No wile prince can think 
0 fit to reward diſloyalty and contempt of his laws; becauſe to reward it, would be to en- 
! courage it; much leſs will God, the great and infinitely wiſe governor of the world. 
" zdly, The neceſſity of obedience will yet more evidently appear, if we conſider the 
5 particular nature of that reward, which God will confer upon us for our obedience. The 
bappineſs of heaven, which is the reward promiſed in the Goſpel, 1s deſcribed to us by 
0 the ſight and enjoyment of God. Now to render us capable of this bleſſed reward, it is 
0 neceſſary that we be like God; but nothing but obedience and holineſs, and being renew- 
N ed after the image of him who created us in righteouſneſs can make us like to God. For he 
that would be like God muſt be holy, and juſt, and good, and patient, and merciful, 
if as God is; and this alone can make us capable of the bleſſed ſight and enjoyment of God; 
ſor unleſs we be lite him, we cannot ſee him as he is, and if we ſhould be admitted into 
© heaven, we could not find any pleaſure and happineſs in communion with him. 5l/e//ed 
are the pure in heart (ſays our Saviour) for they ſhall ſee God. Without holineſs (ſays the 
E Apoſtle) no man ſhall fee the Lord. And indeed, it is in the very nature of the thing im- 
poſlible, that a wicked man (whilſt he remains ſo) ſhould ever be happy, becauſe there 
can be no agreeable and delightful ſociety between thoſe that are of a quite contrary tem- 
per and diſpoſition to one another, between him who zs of purer eyes than to behold iniqui— 
9, and a ſinful and impure creature. For what fellowſhip (ſaith the Apoſtle) can righte- 
© ouſneſs have with unrighteouſneſs? what communion hath light with darkneſs, or God with 
Belial? that is, with the wicked and diſobedient. Till we become like to God in the 
frame and temper of our minds, there can be no happy ſociety between him and us; 
Ewe could neither delight our ſelves in God, nor he take any pleaſure in us; for he 7s 


all not fland in his ſight, he hateth all the workers of iniquity. It cannot be otherwiſe, 
© but that there muſt be an eternal jarring and diſcord between the righteous and hol 

God, and wicked and unrighteous men. I will behold thy face (ſays David) in righte- 
one. There is no looking God in the face, upon any other terms. If we have been 
workers of iniquity, God will caſt us out of his fight, and in great anger bid us to de- 


| fart from him; and we alſo ſhall deſire him to depart from us, being unable to bear the 
| light of him. 


and WE Oo that there is great reaſon why holineſs and obedience ſhould be made the conditi- 
bat ons of eternal life and happineſs, ſince in the very nature of the thing it is ſo neceſſary a 
ln qualifcation for the bleſſed fight and enjoyment of God, who to vs, is the cauſe and 
* fountain of happineſs. I come in the 

"ht . tb and laſt place, To ſhew that this method and means of our ſalvation is no pre- 
ifpurr Wi Judice to the law of faith, and to the free grace and mercy of God declared in the Goſ- 
chatit WR pel. The Goſpel is called the law of faith, and the law of grace, in oppoſition to the 7eπ⁹ . 
at ad diſpenſation, which is called the law, or covenant of works, becauſe it conſiſteth ſo much 
by vs eternal rites and obſervances, which were but types and ſhadows of good things to come, 
af: the Apoſtle calls them in his epiſtle,) and which when they were come, that law did 
-realon Pte of it ſelf, and was out of date, the obligation and obſervance of it was no longer 
* ncceſſary; but à better covenant, which was eftabliſhed upon better promiſes, came in the 
nft it Place of it, and men were juſtified by faith, that is, by fincerely embracing the chriſtian 
din '<ligion, and were no longer under an obligation to that external, and ſervile, and imper- 


d ſo im eck diſpenſation, which conſiſted in circumciſion, and in almoſt an endleſs number of 


ineſs i WW <rnal ceremonies. Theſe are the works of the law ſo often ſpoken of by St. Paul, con- 


bountf WW bing which the Jews had not only an opinion of the neceſſity of them to a man's juſti- 
Jin of | fication 


rar 4 God that hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, neither ſhall evil dwell with him. The wicked 
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us to perform that obedience which the goſpel requires of us, and is pleaſed to acceft 
in order to eternal life. And, | 


men, teaching us, that denying ungodlineſs and wordly lufts, we ſhould live Joberly, ” 40 


fication and ſalvation, but likwiſe of the merit of them; in oppoſition to both which opi 
nions, St. Paul calls the covenant of the Goſpel, the law of faith, and the law of grace, 
But there is no where the leaſt intimation given, either by our Saviour or his Apoſtles 
chat obedience to the precepts of the Goſpel (which are in ſubſtance the moral law cleare4 
and per fected) is not neceſſary to our acceptance with God, and the obtaining of etermil 
life; but on the contrary, tis our Saviour's expreſs direction to the young man, why / 
ask'd, what good things he ſhould, that he might obtain eternal life? If thou wilt (ſays le) a 
enter into life, keep the commandments : and that he might underſtand what command. | 
ments he meant he inſtanceth in the precepts of the moral law. And indeed, the wh), 
tenor of our Saviour's ſermons, and the precepts and writings of the Apoſtles, are ul u 
and exprels to this purpoſe. Not every one that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, ſholl enn 
into the kingdem of heaven: but he that doth the will of my Father which is in heaven, Wy. W 


ſoever heareth theſe ſayings of mine (that is, theſe precepts which I have delivered) y/ l. 


doth them not, I will liten him to a fooliſh man, who built his houſe upon the ſand; ] 1 
the rain deſcended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that lj of 
and it fell, and great was the fall of it. If ye know theſe things, happy are ye, if ye ol 
them. In every nation, he that feareth God, and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted of lin h: 


In Feſus Chriſt neither circumciſion availeth any thing, nor uncircumſion; but faith, tht! pl 
ated and inſpired by charity. And that the Apoſtle here means, that charity or |, . 
which is the fulfilling of the law, is evident from what he ſays elſewhere, hat ni WWF Þ! 
circumcijion availeth any thing, nor uncircumciſſon; but the keeping of the commanina! Ou 
of God. In which text it is plain, that the Apoſtle ſpeaks of the terms of our juſtitc- ye 


tion, and what is available with God to that purpoſe. And St. James to the ſame pu 
poſe, tells us, that by the works of obedience our faith is made perfect; and that jath Li 
without works is dead: and ſurely a dead faith will neither juſtify nor ſave any man, d. T 
Jahn likewiſe very earneſtly cautions us to take heed of any ſuch doctrine, as wouldti: WF ** 
away the neceflity of righteouſneſs and obedience ; Little children, (ſays he) let i fit 
decerve you; he that doth righteouſneſs, is righteous, as he is righteous. To all which 
thall only add the plain words of my text, that Chri/t became the Author of eteru ja 
vation to them that obey him. 

So that no man hath reaſon to fear, that this doctrine of the neceſſity of obedience 
to our acceptance with God, and the obtaining of eternal life, ſhould be any wayspr- 
judicial to the law of faith, and the law of grace. For ſo long as theſe three thingat 
but aſſerted and ſecured: 

1/7, That faith is the root and principle of obedience and a holy life, and that u 
it, it is impoſſible to pleaſe God. 

24!y, That we ſtand continually in need of the divine grace and aſſiſtance to enable 


34ly, That the forgiveneſs of our fins, and the reward of eternal life, are founded u 
the free grace and mercy of God, conferring theſe bleſſings upon us, not for the mel 
of our obedience, but only for the merit and ſatisfaction of the obedience and ſufferig 
of our bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer; I ſay, ſo long as we aſſert theſe three things M 
give all that the Goſpel any where aſcribes to faith, and to the grace of God revealed in 
the Goſpel. 

have been careful to expreſs theſe things more fully and diſtinctly, that no man may 
imagine, that whilſt we aſſert the neceflity of obedience and a holy life, we have any &, 
tign to derogate in the leaſt from the faith and the grace of God; but only to engage 
encourage men to holineſs and a good life, by convincing them of the abſolute and - 
diſpenſable neceſſity of it, in order to eternal ſalvation. For all that I have ſaid, is in plain 
Engliſb no more but this, that it is neceſſary for a man to be a good man, that he may 
get to heaven; and whoever finds fault with this doctrine, finds fault with the Goſpe! 
lelf, and the main end and deſign of the grace of God therein revealed to mankind, whIC 
offers ſalvation to men upon no other terms than theſe which I have mention'd; and to 
preach and preſs this doctrine, is certainly, if any thing in the world can be fo, to oy 
ſue the great end and deſign of the chriſtian religion, ſo plainly and expreſiy declare, 
by St. Paul, Tit. ii. 11, 12. The grace of God that bringeth ſalvation, hath appeared 100 


- 


3 
ouſly, and godly in this preſent world. And if the grace of God declared in the GoIpy 


have this effect upon us, then we may with confidence wait for the bleſſed babe, glei 
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" -lorious appearance of the great God, and our Saviour Feſus Chriſt, who gave hi mſelf for 


%, that be might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to himſelf a peculiar people zealous 


es / grad acer; and then he adds, theſe things teach, and exhort, and rebuke with all au- 
ed MW eri); that is, declare and inculcate this doctrine, and rebuke ſeverely thoſe who teach 
nal or praQtiſe contrary to it. And he repeats it again with a more vehement charge to Tj- 
bo u, to preſs upon men the neceſſity of obedience and good works, Chap. iii. 8. This is 
be) a faithful ſaying, and theje things I will that thou affirm conſtantly, that they who hade be- 
nd. vel in God, be careful to maintain good Works. 


All that now remains, is to make ſome uſeful inferences from what hath been ſaid 
ul WW upon this argument, and fo to conclude this diſcourſe. 
Firſt of all, To convince us that an empty profeſſion of the chriſtian religion, how 
* ſpecious and glorious ſocver it be, if it be deſtitute of the fruits of obedience and a holy 
bee, will by no means avail to bring us to heaven. No profeſſion of faith in Chriſt, no 
ſubjection to him, tho' we be baptized in his name, and liſt our ſelves in the number 
of his diſciples and followers, tho' we have made a conſtant profeſſion of all the articles 
of the chriſtian faith, and have performed all the external parts and duties of religion, 
have gone conſtantly to church, and frequented the ſervice of God, and have joined in 
publick prayers to God with great appearance of devotion, and have heard his word 
FE with great reverence and attention, and received the bleſſed ſacrament with all imagina- 
ble expreſſions of love and gratitude to our bleſſed Redeemer ; nay, tho' we had heard 
our bleſſed Saviour himſelf teach in cur ſtreets, and had eaten and drunken in his preſence ; 
et if all this while wwe have not done the will of God, and obey'd his laws, none of all 
theſe things will ſignify any thing to bring us to heaven, and make us partakers of that 
ſilvation, which he hath purchaſed for mankind. 
hut we cannot plead ſo much for our ſelves, as thoſe did, of whom our Saviour ſpeaks, 
None of us ſhall be able to e for our ſelves at the great day, that we had propbeſied 


in lis name, and in his name had caſt out devils, and in his name had done many wonder- 


bers; and yet if we could alledge all this, it would do us no good, All that ſuch 
va. WW ſay for themſelves is, that they have called him Lord, Lord : that is, they have made 

profeſſion of his religion, and been call'd by his name; that they have paid an out- 
e id honour and reſpect to him, and declared a mighty love and affection for him; but 
er. lle have not done his will, but have hated to be reformed, and have caſt his commandments 
nar behind their backs ; they have only born the leaves of an outward profeſſion, but have 


brought forth no fruit unto holineſs, and therefore can have no reaſonable expectation, 
that their end ſhould be everlaſting life. So that when theſe men ſhall appear before the 
treat and terrible judge of the world, they ſhall have nothing to ſay but thoſe vain 
vords, Lord, Lord: To which our Saviour will anſwer in that day, why call ye me, 
Lird, Lord, when ye would not do the things which J ſaid? Notwithſtanding all your 


thut 


nable 


core profeſſion of faith in me, and ſubjection to me, ye have been workers of iniquity, there- 
ein ere depart from me, I know ye not whence ye are. 

merit WL >£9747y, The conſideration of what hath been ſaid ſhould ſtir us up to a thankful 
uns acknowledgment of what the author of our ſalvation hath done for us; and there is 


- we cat reaſon for thank fulneſs, whether we conſider the greatneſs of the benefit con- 

lan lerred upon us, or the way and manner in which it was purchaſed, or the eaſy and 
| rcafonable terms upon which it may be obtain'd. 

1/, If we conſider the greatneſs of the benefit conferred upon us, and that is ſalvation, 


n may Auch ; 

- Fi | 3 ſalvation, Which comprehends in it all the bleſſings and benefits of the Goſpel, 
9 50 "th the means and the end, our happineſs, and the way to it, by ſaving us from our 
and u- from the guilt of them, by our juſtification in the blood of Chriſt; and from the 
n pn wer and dominion of them, by the ſanctifying grace and virtue of the holy Ghoſt. 
he mal i. And it comprehends the end, our deliverance from hell and the wrath ro come, and 
ſpell E beſtowing of happineſs upon us, a great and laſting happineſs, great as our wiſhes, 
. which cad immortal as our ſouls; all this is comprehended in eternal ſalvation. 

- and 10 ay, It we conſider the way and manner 1n which this great benefit was purchaſed 
10 put: 2 procured for us; in a way of infinite kindneſs and condeſcenſion, in the loweſt humi- 
Jeclarel 15 55 and the unparallel'd ſufferings of the Son of God; for never was there any ſorrow 
e %% bis ſorrow, wherewith the Lord afflifted him in the day of his fierce anger; in 


| alte 4 2 upon him the form of a 1 and the perſon of a ſinner, and his becoming 
' Golpd gen e death, even the death of the croſs, which was the puniſhment of the vileſt 
ond tes, and the moſt heinous malefactors. The Son of God came down from heaven, 
gloria Vox. II. Mm m from 
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from the higheſt pitch of glory and happineſs, into this lower world, this vale of fe 
and fink of fin and ſorrow ; and was contented himſelf to ſuffer, to ſave us from etc. 
nal ruin; to be the moſt deſpicable, and the moſt miſerable man that ever was, hat 
he might raiſe us to glory and honour, and advance us to a ſtate of the greateſt happ. 
neſs that human nature is capable of. 
34ly, If we conſider the eaſy and reaſonable terms upon which we may be made Par. 
takers of this unſpeakable benefit, and that is by a conſtant and fincere and univers 
obedience to the laws of God, which ſuppoſeth repentance towards God, and faith i. 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as the root and principle of all the virtues of a good life; that; 


by doing that which beſt becomes us, and which is moſt agreeable to the original fry... | 


of our nature, and to the dictates of our reaſon, and which, ſetting aſide the confide;;. 
tion of our reward, is really beſt for our preſent benefit and advantage, our comfy; 
and happineſs, even in this world; for God, in giving laws to us, hath 1mpoſed ng. 
thing upon us, but what in all reaſon ought to have been our choice, if he had ny 
impoſed it; nothing but what is for our good, and is in its own nature neceſſary v 
make us capable of that happineſs which he hath promiſed to us. And what can}; 
more gracious, than to make one benefit the condition of a greater? Than to promij: 
to make us happy for ever, if we will but do that which upon all accounts is really 
beſt and moſt for our advantage in this preſent life? 

Thirdly, Here is abundant encouragement given to our obedience ; we have the divine 
aſſiſtance promiſed to us, to enable us to the performance of the moſt difficult part 
our duty; we have the holy Spirit of God to help our infirmities, to excite us to tha 
which is good, and to help and ſtrengthen us in the doing bf it. 

For our further encouragement we are aſſured of the divine acceptance in caſe of or 
ſincere obedience, notwithſtanding the manifold failings and imperfections of it, for 
the ſake of the perfect righteouſneſs and obedience, and the meritorious ſufferingsof 
our bleſſed Saviour: And tho' when we have done all we can do, we are unprofitable ſer- 
vants, and have done nothing but what was our duty, yet God is pleaſed to accept 
what we can do, becauſe it is fincere, and to forgive the defects and imperfections df 
our obedience, for his ſake, who fulfilled all righteouſneſs. 

And beſides all this, we have the encouragement of a great and everlaſting reward, 
infinitely beyond all proportion of any ſervice and obedience that we can perform. And 
if God be ready to aſſiſt and ſtrengthen us in the doing of our duty, and be willing ſo 
graciouſly to accept and to reward at ſuch a rate the ſincerity of our endeavours topleale 
him, notwithſtanding all the failings and imperfections of our beſt ſervice and obe- 
dience, what can we poſſibly deſire more for our encouragement to patient continunce 
in well-doing, and to be ſtedfaſt and unmoveable, and abundant in the work of the Lind? 

Fourthly, and laſtly, The conſideration of what hath been ſaid upon this argument 
may ſerve ſeverely to rebuke the groundleſs preſumption of thoſe who rely wich ſo 
much confidence upon Chriſt for eternal ſalvation, without any conſcience or cate t 
keep his commandments ; as if ſalvation lay upon his hands, and he knew not how te 
diſpoſe of it, and were glad of any one that would come and take it off upon 41 
terms. No, he came to ſave us from our ſins, to redeem us from all iniquity, and to purify le 
himſelf a peculiar people zealous of good works. 

So that the ſalvation which he hath purchaſed for us, doth neceſſarily imply uf 
forſaking of our fins, and returning to God and our duty, and his death and ſufferings 
are not more an argument of his great love to mankind, than they are a demonſtratin 
of his perfect hatred of ſin. So that if we continue in the love and practice of ſin, 
we defeat the whole deſign of his coming into the world, and of all that he hath done 
and ſuffered for us; and the redemption which Chrift hath wrought for us will not 
avail us in the leaſt, Salvation is far from the wicked, (ſays David, Pal. cxix. 155 
If we have been workers of iniquity, the Saviour of the world when he comes to judge 
it, will bid us to depart from him. FE 

From all that hath been ſaid, it is evident, that it is the greateſt preſumption in che 
world for any man to hope to obtain eternal ſalvation by any device whatſoever, 07" 
the communion of any church whatſoever, without obedience and a holy life. For 
tho our obedience cannot merit; yet it is neceſſary to qualify and diſpoſe us for It 
Though it does not make us ſtrictly worthy ; yet it makes us meet to be made par takers 
of the inheritance of the Saints in light, | | 
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The Authority of Jeſus Chriſt, with the Commiſſion 
and Promiſe which he gave to his Apoſtles. 
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MAT T H. xxviii. 18, 19, 20. 


And Jeſus came and ſ pale unto them, ſaying, All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth: Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptixing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt - 
Teaching them to objerve all things whatſoever I have commanded ou : 
And lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 


HESE words are the laſt that our bleſſed Saviour ſpake to his Apoſtles, im- 

mediately before his aſcenſion into heaven; and there are theſe 7hree things 
contained in them. 

I. A declaration of his own authority; All power is given unto me both in heaven and 

in earth. 


tach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
boly Ghoſt : Teaching them to obſerve all things whatſoever I have commanded you. 
III. A promiſe to encourage them in this work; And lo, I am with you alway, even 
| unto the end of the world. 
I. Here's our Saviour's declaration of his own authority; All power is given unto me 
in heaven and earth. Here is an unlimited power and authority given him over all crea- 
| tures in heaven and earth. This the Scripture tells us, was conferred upon him, as a re- 
ward of his ſufferings; Phil. ii. 8, 9, 10. He humbled himſelf, and became obedient unto death, 
wen the death of the croſs. Wherefore God alſo hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
| name, which is above every name; that at the name of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow, of 
| things in heavan, and things in earth, and things under the earth; that is, that all crea- 
tures, angels, and men, and devils, ſhould do homage, and acknowledge ſubjection to him. 
II. Here is the commiſſion he gave to his Apoſtles, by virtue of this authority; Go ye 


o therefore and teach ail nations. The commiſſion which he here gives, is founded in the 

eo authority he had before received. Having all power committed to him, he conſtitutes 

„%u appoints the Apoſtles and their ſucceſſors ro manage the affairs of this ſpiritual 

any kingdom upon earth ; and this ſeems to be the ſame commiſſion, which St. John men- 

50 tions in other words, John xx. 21. As my Father hath ſent me, arg ſend I you; that 
Is, as my Father commiſſioned me before, ſo now having received full authority from 

out bim, 1 commiſſion you. | 

rings Now in this commiſſion, which our Saviour gave to his diſciples, I ſhall take notice, 

ation Firſt, Of the general import and deſign of it. 

© fin, Secondly, A more particular declaration how they were to manage this deſign. 


done Firſt, The general import and deſign of this commiſſion ; Go ye and teach all nations. 
11 nor MW The word which we tranſlate zeach, is Karte, diſciple all nations, endeavour to 
155.) Juke all the world Chriſtians. One would think here was a power plainly enough 
judge blen them, to preach the Goſpel to the Gentiles, as well as the Fews. Which will 
more fully appear, if we compare this paſſage in St. Matthew with the other Evange- 
in the Wl tis. St. Mark, cb. xvi. 15. hath it; Go ye into all the world, and preach the Goſpel to 
in ey creature. From which text I ſuppoſe St. Francis thought himſelf bound to preach 
to beaſts and birds, and accordingly did it very often, and with wonderful ſucceſs, as 
tbey tell us in the legend of his life. But to extend our Saviour's commiſſion ſo far, is 
*ant of common ſenſe; in which St. Francis (tho' they tell us he had other gifts and 
Races to an eminent degree) was plainly defective. 
ut to proceed, St. Luke, cb. xxiv. 47. tells us, our Saviour commanded, that repen- 
"ce and remiſſion of fins ſhould be preached in his name among all nations, beginning at 
ol. II. Mm m 2 | Feruſalem. 


II. A commiſſion to his diſciples, grounded upon that authority; Go ye therefore and 
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Feruſalem. So that their commiſſion did plainly extend to the Gentiles, as well ag i, 
the Jews; only they were to begin with the Jeus, and to preach the Goſpel firſt i 
them, and when they had gone over Tudea and Samaria, then to paſs to other nations 
as St. Luke doth moſt expreſly declare, As i. 8. Ye ſhall receive power, after that , 
holy Ghoſt is come upon you, and ye ſhall be witneſſes unto me, both in Feruſalem, and in al 
Judea, and in Samaria, unto the uttermoſt parts of the earth. 
But ſee the ſtrange power of prejudice, to blind the eyes even of good men, in th. 
laineſt matters. The diſciples of our Saviour, for all they had entertained a ney n. 
figion, yet they retained the old pride and prejudice of their nation againſt the reſt a 
the world; as if none but themſelves had any ſhare in the favour of God, or were u 
have any part in the ſalvation of the Meſſias. 

Our Saviour did fo far conſider this prejudice of theirs, that he never in his lifetime 
acquainted them with this matter, ſo as to make them fully to underſtand it, becaut 
they were not able to bear it. And it is very probable, that this is one of thoſe thing 
which our Saviour meant, John xvi. 12, 13. I have yet many things to jay unto you ; lui 

e cannot bear them now. Howbeit when the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you im 
all truth. That is, he ſhould lead them into the knowledge of thoſe truths, of which 
they were not then capable. And tho' our Saviour, after his reſurrection, ſeems ty 
have declar'd this ſufficiently to them; yet by their practice after his aſcenſion, it ap 
pears that they underſtood all this only of the Jews, namely that they were to prez 
the Goſpel firit to the Jews that were at Feruſalem, and in Fudea, and then to thoſe thi 
were diſpers'd in other nations; for tis clear from the hiſtory of their firſt preaching 
recorded in the As, that they preach'd to none but to the Jews, and the proſelytes d 
the Fewiſh religion. So ſtrong was their prejudice, that they had not the leaſt ſuſpicin 

that this bleſſing of the Goſpel was intended for the heathen world; nor were they co 
vinced to the contrary till St. Peter had a ſpecial viſion and revelation to this purpol, 
and the holy Ghoſt came upon the Gentiles in miraculous gifts, as he had done befor 
upon the Jews that were converted to Chriſtianity, And thus the Spirit of God /edttn 
iuto this Truth, and then they underſtood this command of our Saviour's in a larger ſenſe, 

And to this St. Peter plainly refers, Acts x. 42. where he tells us, how that Chriſt afer 
his reſurrection appeared to them, and commanded them to preach unto the people. Solike- 
wiſe do Paul and Barnabas, Acts xiii. 46. where they ſpeak thus to the Jews, it ua u. 
ceſſary that the word ſhould firſt be preached to you ; but ſeeing you put it from you, |, ut 
{urn to the Gentiles, for ſo hath the Lord commanded us. Now he no where com 
this, but in this commiſſion, which he gave them before his aſcenſion. 

Secondly, You have here a particular declaration how they were to manage this ork 
of making diſciples to the chriſtian religion. 

1. By baptizing them into the chriſtian faith. 

2, By inſtructing them in the precepts and practices of a chriſtian life. 

1, By baptizing them into the chriſtian faith, which is here call'd baptizing then il 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the holy Ghoſt. Baptiſm is a ſolemn rite 
appointed by our Saviour for the initiating perſons into the chriſtian religion: But it 
was a Ceremony in uſe before, both among the Jews and Gentiles, The heathens ob- 
ſerved it at the initiating perſons into their religious myſteries; and the Fews, When 
they admitted proſelytes to their religion; at which time the males (as Maimonidz: tells 
us) were both circumciſed and baptized, the women were only baptized. One circum- 
ſtance of the baptiſm of grown perſons was, that ſtanding in the water up to the neck, 
they received ſeveral precepts of the law. And as the Jeuiſb writers further tell us 
this ceremony did not only belong to them that were of grown years, but to the chil- 
dren of proſelytes, if it were deſired, upon condition, that when they came to years 
they ſhould continue in that religion. 

Now though this was a religious ceremony uſed both by Jews and Gentiles, and 
without any divine inſtitution, that we know of, our bleſſed Saviour (who in none 0 
his inſtitutions ſeems to have favoured unneceſſary innovations) was ſo far from che ſu- 

© perſtition of declining it upon this account, though it had been in religious uſe 
among Jeus and Gentiles, that he ſeems the rather to have choſen it for that very rea- 

ſon. For ſceing it was a common rite of all religions, and in itſelf very ſignificant 0 
that purity which is the great deſign of all religions, it was the more likely to find the 
eaſier acceptance, and to be moſt ſuitable to that, which he intended to be the une 

al religion of the world, ; | 
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As for the form of baptiſm, in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the holy Ghoſt, 
it plainly refersto that ſhort creed, or profeſſion of faith, which was required of thoſe that 
were to be baprized, anſwerably to the reciting of the precepts of the law, at the bap- 
tizing of proſelytes among the eus: Now the articles of this creed were reduced to theſe 
three heads, of the Father, Son, and holy Ghoſt, and contains what was neceſſary to be be- 
lived concerning each of theſe. And this probably is that which the Apoſtle calls the 
doctrine of baptiſm, Heb. vi. 2. vig. a ſhort ſummary of the chriſtian faith, the profeſſion 
whereof was to be made at baptiſm ; of which the moſt ancient fathers make ſo frequent 
mention, calling it Zhe rule of faith. It was a great while indeed before Chriſtians tied 
themſclves ſtrictly to that very form of words, which we now call the Apoſtles Creed; but 
the ſenſe was the ſame, tho' every one expreſt it in his own words; nay, the ſame father 
reciting it upon ſeveral occaſions, does not confine himſelf to the very ſame expreſſions: 
Aplain indication that they were not then ſtrictly bound up toany form of words, but retain- 
ing the ſenſe and ſubſtance of the articles, every one expreſs d them as he pleas'd. So that 
ts baptize in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the holy Ghoſt, is to perform this 
rite or ſacrament by the authority of, and with ſpecial relation to the three perſons of the 
bleſſed Trinity, Father, Son, and holy Ghoſt, as the chief objects of the chriſtian faith, where- 

of ſolemn profeſſion was then made. So that upon this form of baptiſm appointed by our 
Saviour, compared with what is elſewhere ſaid in Scripture, concerning the divinity of the 
Son, and the holy Ghoſt, is principally founded the doctrine of the bleſſed Trinity, I 
mean in that ſimplicity in which the Scripture hath delivered it, and not as it hath been 
E fince confounded and entangled in the cobwebs and niceties of the ſchools. The ſcrip- 
ure indeed no where calls them perſons, but ſpeaks of them as we do of ſeveral per- 
ſons; and therefore that word is not unfitly uſed to expreſs the difference between them, 
or at Icaſt we do not know a fitter word for that purpoſe. 
By baptizing them in the name of the Father, Son, and holy Ghoſt, is meant, the initia- 
ung of men by this ſolemn rite and ceremony into the chriſtian religion, upon their pro- 
ſeſſion of the neceſſary doctrines of it, concerning the Father, Son, and holy Ghoſt, and a 
hlemn ſtipulation and engagement to live according to thoſe doctrines: Which pro- 
miſe of a ſuitable life and practice was likewiſe made at the ſame time, as Juſtin Mar- 
hand other of the ancient Fathers do teſtify. 
| Bur before I leave this head, it is very fit to take particular notice what uſe the Anabap- 
%s make of this text, ſo as in effect to lay the whole ſtreſs of their cauſe upon it, as if by 
\rtue of this command of our Saviour's,and the manner wherein it isexpreſs'd, all infants, 
tien thoſe of chriſtian parents, hoare themſelves already admitted into thenew covenant 
«the Goſpel, were excluded from bapriſm ; becauſe it is here ſaid by our Saviour, Go ye 
ond diſciple all nations, baptizing them ; from whence they infer, (and very clearly and 
irongly as they think) that none are to be baptized, but ſuch as are firſt throughly in- 
ſtructed inthe chriſtianreligion, and made diſciples, which Infantsare not, but only thoſe 
who are grown to ſome maturity of years and underſtanding: But the opinion and practice 
of the ancient church in this matter, is a ſufficient bar to this inference, at leaſt to the 
clearneſs of it. And indeed it cannot reaſonably be imagined, that the Apoſtles, who had 
all of them been bred up in the Fewi/h religion, which conſtantly, and by virtue of a di- 
vine precept and inſtitution, admitted infants into that church, and to the benefits of 
that covenant, by the rite of circumciſion, and likewiſe the infants of proſelytes by bap- 
-im, (as I obſerved before) I fay no man can reaſonably imagine, that the Apoſtles could 
b, underſtand our Saviour, as intending by any conſequence from this text, to exclude the 
15 children of Chriſtians out of the chriſtian church, and to debar them of the benefits of 
i- de new covenant of the Goſpel: The children of Chriſtians being every whit as ca- 
us lable of being taken into this new covenant and of partaking of the benefits of it, as 

children of the Jeus were of being admitted into the old. Unleſs we will ſuppoſe 

nd (hich at firſt ſight ſeems very harſh and unreaſonable) that by the terms of the chri- 

of ban religion, children are in a much worſe condition, than the children of the 
ſu- were under the law. So that the parity of reaſon being ſo plain, nothing leſs 
och ban an expreſs prohibition from our Saviour, and an exception of children from 
ca- W*Þiiim, can be chought ſufficient to deprive the children of Chriſtians of any privi- 
tot e, of which the Jewiſh were capable. For the plain meaning of this commiſſion 
che MW the Apoſtles is, to go and proſelyte all nations to the chriſtian religion; and to admit 
ver- "em ſolemnly into it by baptiſm; as the Jews were wont to proſelyte men to their 

h Sion by circumciſion and baptiſm ; by which rites alſo they took in the children of 
As JJ © Proſelytes, upon promiſe that when they came to years they ſnoulꝗ continue " that 
; 3 religion. 
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ic ion. And if this was our Saviour's meaning, theApoſtles had no reaſon from the teng, 1 /. 
= « 2 commiſſion, to underſtand that thechildren of chriſtian proſelytes were any more . 
excluded, than the children of proſelytes to the Jeiſh religion, unlets our Saviour bad g i 
expreſly excepted them; for it is a favourable caſe, and in a matter of privilege, and there. wn ; 
fore ought not to be determined to debar children of it, upon any obſcure conſequence x 
from a text, which it is certain was never ſo underſtood by the chriſtian church for 1 500 1 
years together. I have done with the % part of their commiſſion, which was to diſc 8 
ple or proſelyte all nations to the chriſtian religion, and to admit them into the chriſtian | 4 N 
church, by the right or ſacrament of baptiſm, ] proceed to conſider the . 
Second part of their commiſſion, which was to inſtruct men in the precepts and duties 4 ä 
of a chriſtian life, teaching them to obſerve all things whatſoever 1 have commanded ju, W n 
You ſee how their commiſſion bounds and limits them; they were to teach others thoſe Wi 1 
precepts which Chriſt had taught and deliver'd to them; they had no power by virtue - 
this commiſſion to make new laws, which ſhould be of univerſal and perpetual obligaticr, | P 1 
and conſequently neceſſary to the ſalvation of allChriſtians; they were only to be the pub- WF 17 
liſhers, but not the authors of this new religion. And therefore St. Paul, when the . , 
rinthians conſulted him about ſeveral things relating to marriage and virginity, he only WW how 
gives his advice, but would not take upon him to make a law in thoſe caſes that ſhould WF dle! 
be binding to all Chriſtians. And for the ſame reaſon Chriſtians do generally at thisday WF 
think themſelves abſolved from the obligation of that canon, which was made even: WF 
council of the Apoſtles, as to all thoſe branches of it, the reaſon whereof is now cake Thi 
But notwithſtanding this, the authority which our Saviour conferred upon hisApoſtlesto | files} 
teach his doctrine, does in the nature of it neceſſarily imply a power of governing theſo- WF A. 
cieties of Chriſtians, under ſuch officers, and by ſuch rules as are moſt ſuitable to the . 
ture of ſuch a ſociety, and moſt fit ro promote the great ends of the chriſtian religion: WP | - or 
For without this power of governing, they cannot be ſuppos'd tobe endowed with ſuffcet WP hu 
authority to teach; and therefore in purſuance of this commiſſion, we find that the Apo- * 
ſtles did govern the ſocieties of Chriſtians by ſuch rules and conſtitutions, as were fittedto WW . 1 d 
the preſent circumſtances of Chriſtianity. And as they did appoint temporary oft- 2 
cers upon emergent occaſions, ſo they conſtituted others that were of perpetual uſein e WS cd t 
church, for the inſtructing and governing of Chriſtians, and that in ſuch a ſubordination 1. 4 
to one another, as would be moſt effectual to the attaining of the end of government; I watin 
which ſubordination of governors, hath not only been uſed in all religions, but in allthe Wi .1., s 
well- regulated civil ſocieties that ever were in the world, And this may ſuffice to have WW: > - 
{poken of the ſecond part of their commiſſion. md an 
The third and laſt thing in the text, is the promiſe which our Saviour here makes for WM: or 
the encouragement of the Apoſtles in this work; Lo, I am with you always, even ut ed 
the end of the world; that is, tho' I be going from you in perſon, yet I will (till be pte: ad. + 
lent with you by my power and ſpirit. And ſurely this muſt needs be a great encou- WF), juſt 
ragement to have him engaged for their aſſiſtance, who had all power in heaven a me wc 
earth committed to him, as he tells them at the 187% wver/e. COSI to that 
I ſhall endeavour therefore, as far as the time will permit, to explain to you the tue NM iv. 3 
meaning and extent of this promiſe. That it is primarily made to the Apoſtles, no b. the end 
can doubt, that conſiders, that it was ſpoken to them immediately by our Saviour; aud ¶ tis qu 
in regard to them, the meaning of it is plainly this, that our Saviour would ſend down ie ¶ modate 
holy Ghoſt upon them, in miraculous gifts, to qualify and enable them for the * y whe 
ſpeedy planting and propagating of the Goſpel in the world, and that he would be win uherw 
chem, and aſſiſt them extraordinarily in this work. 1 
And that this is the primary meaning of it, in regard to the Apoſtles, will be very plaid, Mf kate, n 
by conſidering how this promiſe is expreſt by the other Evangeliſts; Mark xvi. 17. H uguif 
ſtead of this promiſe, you have theſe words immediately after our Saviour had given 2 Us call 
commiſſion to go and preach the Goſpel, Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gore peaks e 
to every creature : He that believeth and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved; but he that believe!" et whic 
not, ſhall be damned. And then it follows, heſe figns ſhall follow them that believe 4 buted t 
my name they ſhall caſt out devils, and ſhall ſpeak with new tongues. And Luke XXIV. 39 Under t 
inſtead of, Lo, I am with you, it is ſaid, Behold, I ſend the promiſe of my Father upon) p uferen 
that is, the miraculous gitts of the holy Ghoſt; for it follows in the next words, but by | wal 
ry m the city of Feruſalem, until ye be endowed with power from on high. This dt. 1 eee 
himſelf interprets of the promiſe of the holy Ghoſt, A&s i. 4, 5. He commanded hi Piltle | 
that they ſhould not depart from Feruſalem, but wait for the promiſe of the Father, ha MM 3 


—— ä Py 


—— 
"ith he, ye have heard cf me. For Fobn truly baptized with water, but ye ſball be boj- 
rived with the holy Ghy?, not many days hence. And v. 8. Ye ſhall receive power after 
hat the holy Ghoſt 1s come upon you, and ye ſhall be witneſſes unto me, bath in Jeriiſalem, 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermoft part of the earth. So that no 
man that compares theſe texts together, can doubt, but that this was the primary 
meaning of this promiſe, as it was made to the Apoſtles. 

But then it is as plain likewiſe, that this promiſe is to be extended farther than to the 

erſons of the Apoſtles, even to all thoſe that (hould afterwards ſucceed them in thi: 
work of preaching the Goſpel, and baptizing, becauſe our Saviour adds, that he au 
e yith them to the end of the world : which words, becauſe they reach far beyond the 
Apoſtles times, (as I ſhall ſnew by and by) muſt be neceſſarily extended to ſuch p-r- 
{ons in after-ages, as ſhould carry on the ſame work. 

There are two famous controverſies about the ſenſe of theſe words, in which this 

romiſe is expreſt. 

The /ir/ is, concerning the circumſtance of time mention'd in this promiſe, a/var, 
to the end of the world. | | 6 : 

The other concerning the ſubſtance of the promiſe it ſelf, what is meant by our Saviour's 
laing with them. In the firſt we have to deal with the Enthuſiaſts; in the latter with 
| the Papiſts. I ſhall examine the pretences of both theſe, as briefly and plainly as I can. 
Firſt, Concerning the circumſtance of time expreſt in theſe words, Alway, to t 
| end of the world. The Enthuſiaſts would perſuade us, that the meaning of theſe phraſes 
z not to be extended beyond that age, and that this promiſe is to be limited to the Apo- 
ſtles perſons, and that the ſenſe of it is, that Chriſt would be with the Apoſtles 422; 
| 72; fut, all their days, ſo long as they ſhould live, and that would be, #5 Ti; 
curredei ag rd amr, to the end of that age; thus they tranſlate it, and with no worſe 
deſign than to take away the neceſſity of a goſpel-miniſtry. 
| Bur this pretence will vaniſh, if we can make good theſe wo things: 

I. That the letter of this promiſe extends further than the perſons of the Apoſtles, 
end the continuance of that age. 

2. However that be, it is certain that the reaſon of it extends to all that ſhould ſuc- 
cd them in their miniſtry, to the end of the world. 

1. The letter of this promiſe extends farther than the perſons of the Apoſtles, and the 
continuance of that age. 1 will eaſily grant that the phraſe @4oz; ra: iue2zc, ſignifies 
ly continually; Iwill be with you continually; but then the other phraſe *; Tis ovrreadz; 
N ,ẽC˖ &, until the end of the world, is ſeveral times in Scripture undeniably uſed for the 
ndanddiffolution of all things, and cannot withany probability be ſhewn to be ever uſed 


for Wtherwiſe. In this ſenſe it is unqueſtionably uſed three times, Matth. xi. The harveſt is 
u be end of the world, v. 39. So ſhall it be at the end of the world, v. 40. and v. 49. it is 
pre: bid, that at he end of the world, the Angels ſhall come forth, and ſever the wicked from 
„* the juſt, and caſt them into the furnace; which muſt either be underſtood of the end of 
T 


the world, and of the day of judgment, or there will be no clear text in the whole Bible 
to that purpoſe ; and it is very probable, that this phraſe is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, Mah. 


tue xxiv. 3. where the diſciples ask our Saviour, What ſhall be the jign of thy coming, and of 
my the end of the world? As will appear to any one that conſiders our Saviour's anſwer to 
; al 


this queſtion ; the latter part whereof cannot, without too much violence, be accom- 


n the modated to any thing but the final diſſolution of the world. Now if this phraſc be eve- 
my 77 where elſe in Scripture uſed in this ſenſe, there is no reaſon why it ſhould be taken 
, wil 


Utherwiſe in the text, only to ſerve the purpoſe of an unreaſonable opinion. 

I know there are phraſes very near a-kin to this, which are uſed in a quite different 
tne, namely, for the expiration of the Jeuiſb ſtate: and that we may know how to di- 
7. 10 WMnguiſh them, it is obſervable, that when the Scripture ſpeaks of the end of the world, 
ts called ouyTeA&ig, Y , the end of the age, in the ſingular number; but when it 


Gofp q teaks of the times before the Goſpel, it always expreſſeth them in the plural: the reaſon 
[1202 which is, that famous tradition among the TJeros, of the houſe of Elias, which diſtri- 
eve 3 "ited the whole duration of the world into three ages ; the age before the law, the age 
dv. acer the law, and the age of the Meſſias; and this laſt age they looked on with great 
pon Ju erence from the reſt, as the famous and glorious age, which was to be as it were the 
but 7 inning of a new world: And therefore the Jeus in their writings conſtantly call ic 
t. Lu e ſæculum futurum, the age, or the world to come: And therefore the Apoſtle in this 
led = Piltle to the Hebrews, calls the ſtate of the Goſpel by that name, as beſt 9 to 
, bil. roy. | them, 
ſalt 5 
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them, Heb. ii. 5. But unto the Angels bath he not. put in ſubjection the world to come, where. 
of awe now ſpeak; that is, the law was given by the diſpoſition of Angels, but the di. 
penſation of the Goſpel, which is call'd the world to come, was managed and adj. 
niſtred by the Son of God. So likewiſe Heb. vi. 5. thoſe miraculous powers which ac. 
companied the firſt preaching of the Goſpel, are called 9192ue; Ts e aitng, 
the powers of the world to come, that is, of the Goſpel-age. | 

So that this laſt age of the Goſpel, is that which the Scripture by way of emineng 
calls the age; thoſe that went before are conſtantly call d &,, the ages in the pluri 
number. So we find, Epb. iii. 9g. the Goſpel is call'd 7he diſpenſation of the myſtery that war 
hid in God, n r ,in, from ages; and you have the ſame phraſe, Col. i. 26. Upon the 
ſame account, the expiration of the Feuiſb ſtate, is in Scripture call'd he laſt times, ard 
the laſt days, Heb. i. 2. But in the laſt days, God hath Jpoken to us by His Son. I Cor. x. ii 
Theſe things are written for our admonition, 1pen whom Ta TiAn Twy d, the end; i 
the ages are come. In the ſame ſenſe the Apoſtle, Heb, ix. 26. ſpeaking of Chriſt ſq 
that be appeared, tn; ora Toy ], at the end of the ages, to take away fin ; thi 
is, at the concluſion of the ages which had gone before, in the laſt age. So that if y 
will be governed in the interpretation of this text, by the conſtant uſe of this phraſe 
Scripture, the letter of this promiſe will extend to the end of the world. 

2. But however this be, it is certain that the reaſon of this promiſe does extend to 
thoſe that ſhould ſucceed the Apoſtles in their miniſtry, to the end of the world; [nil 
ſuppoſe now (to give the adverſaries their utmoſt ſcope) that which we have no ray 
to grant, that the letter of this promiſe reacheth only to the Apoſtles and their age, and 
that our Saviour's meaning was no more but this, that he would ſend down the holy Ghat 
upon them in miraculous gifts, to qualify and enable them for the ſpeedy planringad 
propagating of the Goſpel in the world, and that he would be with them till chis or 
was done. Now ſuppoſing there were nothing more than this intended in the letterd 
it, thisought not much to trouble us, ſo long as it is certain, that the reaſon of it dose 
tend to the ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles in all ages of the world. I do not mean, that ther. 
ſon of this promiſe does give us ſufficient aſſurance, that God will aſſiſt the teachersad 
governors of his church in all ages, in the ſame extraordinary manner as he did they 
ſtles, becauſe there is not the like reaſon and neceſſity for it; but that we have ſufhcent 
aſſurance from the reaſon of this promiſe, that God will not be wanting to us, in ck 
fitting and neceſſary aſſiſtance, as the ſtare of religion, and the welfare of it in ery 
age ſhall require: For can we imagine that God will uſe ſuch extraordinary mea 0 
plant a religion in the world, and take no care of it afterwards? That he who had be- 
gun ſo good a work, ſo great and glorious a deſign, would let it fall to the ground 
tor want of any thing that was neceſſary to the ſupport of it? | 

This is reaſonable in it ſelf; but wearenotalſo without good ground for thus extending 
the general reaſon of particular promiſes beyond the letter of them. The Apoſtle hathgote 
before us in this, for Heb. xiii. 5, 6. he there extends two particular promiſes of the 00 
Teſtament to all Chriſtians, Let your converſation (ſays he) be without covetouſnejs, and x 
content <eith ſuch things as ye have : For be hath ſaid, I ill never leave thee nor farjake tit 
And again, The Lord is my helper, Iwill not fear hat man can do unto me. Theſe promi 
ſes were made to particular perſons; the firſt of them to Joſhua, and the other to Da- 
vid; but yet the Apoſtle applies them to all Chriſtians, and to good men in all ag, be- 
cauſe the general ground and reaſon of them extended ſo far. He who gave f/#u9® 
David this encouragement to their duty, will certainly be as good to us, if we do ou 

And thus I have done with the firſt controverſy about the ſenſe of theſe words, which * 
cerns the circumſtances of time mentioned in this promiſe, akwvay, to the end of the u 
and have plainly ſhewn, that both the letter and the reaſon of this promiſe does extend . 
ther than the perſons of the Apoſtles, and the continuance of that age, even to all Fo 
ſhould ſucceed them in their miniſtry to the end of the world. I come now to conli 6 

Secondly, The ſubſtance of the promiſe it ſelf, namely, what is meant by our Saviout $ 
71g withthem. And here our adverſaries of the church of Rome would fain perſuade Us, ; 
this promiſe is made tothe church of Rome, and that the meaning of it is, that that chur 
ſhould always be infallible, and never err in the faith. But as there is no mention or 
church of Rome in this promiſe, nor any where elſe in {ſcripture upon the like occa 90 
whereby we might be directed to underſtand this promiſe to be made to that church; Yo 
any unprejudiced perſon the plain and obvious ſenſe of this promiſe can be no other * 
this, that our Saviour having commitſſion'd the Apoſtles to go and preach the chriſtia 


ligion in the world, he promiſes to aſſiſt them in this work, and thoſe that ſhould 1 
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them in it, 70 the end of the world. But how any man can conſtrue this promiſe, ſo as to 


| viſe; and yet this is one of the main texts upon which they build that old and tottering 
* brick of their infallibility. | 

Here is a general promiſe of aſſiſtance to the paſtors and governors of the church, in 
all ages, to the end of the world; but that this aſſiſtance ſhall always be to the degree 
of infallibility, (as it was to the Apoſtles) can neither be concluded from the letter of this 

romiſe, nor from the reaſon of it; much leſs can it be from hence concluded, that the 
aſſiſtance here promiſed, if it were to the degree of infallibility, is to be limited and 
confined to the ſupreme paſtor and governor of the Roman church. 

That the aſſiſtance here promiſed ſhall always be to the degree of infallibility, can by 
no means be concluded from the letter of this promiſe. Indeed there is no pretence or co- 
lour for it; he muſt have a very peculiar ſagacity, that can find out in theſe words, I am 
with you always, a promiſe of infallible aſſiſtance. Is not the promiſe which God made 
to foſhua, and which the Apoſtle to the Hebrews applies to all Chriſtians, and to all good 
men in all ages, I vill never leave thee, nor forſake thee, the very ſame in ſenſe with this, 


I will be with you always? And yet ſurely no man did ever imagine, that by virtue of 


this promiſe, every Chriſtian, and every good man is infallible. : 


{ Butneither can it be inferr'd from the reaſon of this promiſe, that this aſſiſtance ſhall 
always be to the degree of infallibility. It was fo indeed to the Apoſtles; the miraculous 
E gifs of the holy Ghoſt, which were beſtowed upon them for the more ſpeedy and effe- 


confirmation to the doctrine which they delivered; and having this divine teſtimony gi- 
ven to them, we arc certain that they were ſecured from error in the delivery of that do- 
© ctrine. So that the Apoſtles had no other infallibility, but what depended upon, and was 
E cvidenced by the miraculous gifts wherewith they were endowed; and therefore without 
che like gifts, none can with reaſon pretend to the like infallibility : For infallibility ſig- 
nifies an extraordinary aſſiſtance of God's Spirit, whereby thoſe who are thus aſſiſted are ſe- 
| cured from error. This every confident man may, if he pleaſeth, pretend to; but no man 
is to be believed to have it, but he who can give ſuch evidence of it, as is fit to ſatisfy rea- 
ſonable men, that he hath it. Now the only ſufficient evidence of ſuch an extraordi- 
nary divine aſſiſtance is the power of miracles. This indeed is the great external teſti- 
mony of a teacher come from God, / he do ſuch works as none can do, except God be with 
lim; and this evidence the Prophets of old, and our Saviour and his Apoſtles always gave 
of their infallibility. And if the Pope and general Councils can give the teſtimony of tuch 
niracles for their infallibility, as Mefes, and our Saviour, and his Apoſtles did work, we 
e ready to acknowledge it. Such a teſtimony as this would give the world a thouſand 
ines more ſatisfaction concerning their infallibility, than all the ſubtle arguments of Bel- 
larmine, and all their writers. But if they cannot, they may diſpute about it to the end 
of the world; and every man that hath but the ſame confidence, may pretend to it with 
as much reaſon as they do. 

But to proceed in my argument; here is a plain reaſon why this extraordinary aſſiſtance 
ſhould be granted to the Apoſtles at firſt; and another reaſon as plain, why it ſhould not 
be continued afterwards. It was reaſonable, and in ſome degree neceſſary, that the Apo- 
ſtles ſhould be thus aſſiſted at the firſt publication of the Goſpel, namely, to give ſatis- 
faction to the world, that they were faithful and true witneſſes of the doctrine and mira- 
cles of Chriſt. But ſince this doctrine and theſe miracles are recorded to poſterity by thoſe 
very perſons that were thus aſſiſted, here is as plain a reaſon, why after the Goſpel was 
planted and eſtabliſh'd in the world, this infallibility ſhould ceaſe. So long as we have 
an infallible foundation of faith, namely, the divine revelation conſigned in writing, and 
ranſmitted down to us by teſtimony of undoubted credit, what need is there now of a 
it and ſtanding infallibility in the church? But having handled this argument more at 
large elſewhere, I ſhall inſiſt no further upon it here. 

| have now done with the zhree things I propounded to diſcourſe upon from this 
txt, You have heard what authority our Saviour had given him; what commiſſion he 
gave to his diſciples ; and what aſſiſtance he hath promiſed to the paſtors and governors 
of his church to the end of the world: namely, ſuch an aſſiſtance as is ſuitable to the exi- 
bencies of the church, in the ſeveral ages and ſtates of Chriſtianity ; which aſſiſtance 
Vas at firſt very extraordinary and miraculous. God was pleaſed to give witneſs to the 
irſt teachers and publiſhers of the Goſpel, with jigns and wonders, and divers miracles, 
a gifts of the holy Ghoſt; and this at firſt was in a very great degree neceſſary, it not 
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make it ſignify the perpetual infallibility of the Roman church, I cannot for my life de- 


4 (ual planting and propagating of the Goſpel in the world, were a divine teſtimony and 
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being otherwiſe imaginable, how Chriſtianity could have born up againſt all that force 
and violent oppolition which was raiſed againſt it: But this extraordinary afſiſtance was 
but a temporary and tranſient diſpenſation. God did, as it were, paſs by in the ſtrong and 
mighty wind, in the earthquake, and in the fire: but he was in the ſtill voice; that is, he 
deſigned to ſettle and continue that diſpenſation, in that more calm and ſecret way of 
aſſiſtance, which offers leſs violence to the nature of man, but which was intended for the 
conſtant and permanent diſpenſation. So that we have no reaſon to think, that God hath 
now forſaken his church, tho' he be not with it in ſo ſenſible and extraordinary a manner. 

But then if any particular church deſire and expect this bleſſed preſence and aſſiſtance 
of God's holy Spirit, we muſt remember, that there is a condition to be performed on 
our parts. For how abſolute ſoever this promiſe may be, in reſpect of the church uni- 
verſal; it is certainly conditional to any particular church, as ſad experience in many 
inſtances hath ſhewn. God hath long ſince left the church of Jeruſalem, where the Gol. 
pel was firſt publiſh'd ; he hath left the church of Antioch, where the believers of the 
Goſpel were firſt call'd Chriſtians; he hath left the famous churches of Aſia, to that 
degree of deſolation, that the ruins and places of ſome of them are hardly at this day 
certainly known. And-this may alſo be the fate of any particular church, not exceptin 
Rome her ſelf, for all her pride and confidence to the contrary. Behold therefore f, 
gocdneſs and ſeverity of God : towards them that fell, ſeverity; but towards us gooaneſi, if 
we continue in his goodneſs, otherwiſe we alſo ſhall be cut off. 

This, as I obſerved before, is ſpoken particularly to the Reman church; the Apoſtle 
ſuppoſeth that the church of Rome her ſelf may be guilty of apoſtacy from the faith, 
and cut off by unbelief, and indeed ſeems to foretel it; which how it conſiſts with their 
confident pretence to infallibility, let them look to it. 

And let all particular churches look to themſelves that they do not forfeit this pro- 
mile of divine aſſiſtance. For Chriſt hath not ſo tied himſelf to any particular church, 
but that if they forſake him, he may leave them, and remove hrs candleftick from then, 
There have been many ſad inſtances of this, ſince the firſt planting of Chriſtianity; and 
we have no ſmall reaſon to apprehend that it may come to be our own caſe; for certiit- 
ly we have many of thoſe marks of ruin among us, which did foretel the deſtrudion 
of the Jeu church and nation; horrible profaneneſs and contempt of religion, di- 
ſion and animoſities to the higheſt degree, and an univerſal diſſoluteneſs and corruption 
of manners. And why ſhould we, who do the ſame things, think our ſelves exemped 
from the ſame fate? What can we expect, but that God ſhould deal with us, as hedid 
with them, take away the kingdom of God from us, and give it to a nation that ill bring 
forth the fruits of it? 

The condition of this great promiſe here in the text, to the paſtors and governors of 
the chriſtian church, is the faithful execution of their commiſſion; if they do ſincerely 
endeavour to gain men to the belief and practice of Chriſtianity, Chriſt hath promiſed 
to be with them. The performance of this condition doth primarily concern the chief 
governors of the church, and next to them the miniſters of the Goſpel in general, that 
they ſhould be diligent and faithful in their reſpective ſtations, teaching men to clſerte all 
things, whatſoever Chriſt hath commanded. And if we would make this our great work, '0 
inſtruct our reſpective charges in the neceſſary doctrines of faith, and the indiſpenſable 
duties of a good life, we ſhould have far leſs trouble with them about other matters. And 
that we may do this work effectually, we mult be ſerious in our inſtructions, and evem- 
plary in our Lives. Serious in our inſtructions; this certainly the Apoſtle requires in the 
higheſt degree, when he chargeth miniſters, /o to ſpeak, as the cracles of God; to whic 
nothing can be more contrary, than to trifle with the word of God, and to ſpeak of che 
weightieſt matters in the world, the great and everlaſting concernments of the ſouls o 
men, in ſo ſlight and indecent a manner, as is not only beneath the gravity of the pulpit, 
but even of a well-regulated ſtage. Can any thing be more unſuitable, than to hear 4 
miniſter of God from this ſolemn place to break jeſts upon ſin, and to quibble upont . 
vices of the age? This is to ſhoot without a bullet, as if we had no mind to do execution 
but only to make men ſmile at the mention of their faults; this is {0 nauſeous a folly, 2 
of ſo pernicious conſequence to religion, that hardly any thing too ſevere can be ſaid of 1t 

And then if we would have our Inſtructions effectual, we muſt be exemplary in our 
lives. Ariſtotle tells, that the manners of the ſpeaker have xz co72Tw n the moſt 10- 
vereign power of perſuaſion. And therefore Cato puts it into the definition of an Or ator, 


that he is vir bonus, dicendi peritus, a good man, and an eloquent ſpeaker. This "WW 


I true 
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true as to all kinds of perſuaſion; the good opinion which men have of the ſpeaker, gives 
great weight to his words, and does ſtrangely diſpoſe the minds of men to entertain his 


counſels. But che reputation of goodneſs is more eſpecially neceſſary and uſeful to thoſe 
whoſe proper work it is to perſuade men to be good; and therefore the Apoſtle, when 
he had charged Titus to put men in mind of their duty, he immediately adds, in a/! things 
ſhewing thy ſelf a pattern of good works. None fo fit to teach others their duty, and none 
ſo likely to gain men to it, as thoſe who practiſe it themſelves; becauſe hereby we convince 
men that we are in earneſt, when they ſee that we perſuade them to nothing, but what we 
chuſe to do our ſelves. This is the way to ſtop the mouths of men, and to confute their ma- 
lice, by an exemplary piety and virtue. So St. Peter tells us, 1 Pet. ii. 15. For ſo is the 
ill of God, that by well doing ye put to ſilence the ignorance of fooliſh men. 


F — 


SER MON LXXI 


The Difficulties of a Chriſtian Life conſidered. 


—— 
— 


LUKE xii. 24. 


Hive zo enter in at the ſtrait gate; for many, T ſay unto you, will ſcek to 
ö enter in, and ſhall not be able. 


equally pernicious to the ſouls of men: and the devil, whole great delign it 1s 
to keep men off from religion by any means, makes uſe of both theſe miſtakes, 
to ſerve his own purpoſe and deſign upon the ſeveral tempers of men. Thoſe who are 
melancholy and ſerious, he diſheartens and diſcourageth from attempting it, by the ex- 
reme trouble and difficulty of it, repreſenting it in ſo horrid and frightful a ſhape, in- 
cumber'd with ſuch difficulties, and attended with ſuch troubles and ſufferings, as are 


| | E are two great miſtakes about the nature of religion, equally falſe, and 


1 Woluperable, and intolerable to human nature; whereby he perſuades men, that they 
nad beiter never attempt it, fince they may deſpair to go through with it. 
"7 On the other hand, thoſe who are ſanguine and full of hopes, he poſſeſſes with a quite 


contrary apprehenſion ; that the buſineſs of religion is ſo ſhort and eaſy a work, that it 
nay be done at any time, and if need be, at the laſt moment of our lives, tho' it is not 
o well to put it upon the laſt hazard; and by this means a great part of mankind are 


(od lull'd in ſecurity, and adjourn the buſineſs of religion from time to time; and becauſe it 

net do eaſy, and fo much in their power, they ſatisfy themſelves with an indeterminate re- 
lolution to ſet about that buſineſs ſome time or other before they die, and ſo to repent, 

„and make their peace with God once for all. 

* Theſe pretences contradict one another, and therefore cannot be both true; but they 

"vie may both be falſe, as indeed they are, and truth lies between them; religion being nei- 


ther ſo flight and caſy a work as ſome would have it, nor ſo extremely difficult and intole- 
rable, as others would repreſent it. To confute the falſe apprehenſions which ſome have 
"the ot the caſineſs of it, our Saviour tells us, there muſt be ſome ſtriving; and to ſatisfy us, 
hich WJ = the difficulties of religion are not ſo great and inſuperable, as ſome would make 
© the em, our Saviour tells us, that thoſe who /rive ſhall ſuccced and enter in; but thoſe 
ho only. ſeeꝶ, that is, do not vigorouſly ſer about the buſineſs of religion, but only make 
ome faint attempts to get to heaven, ſhall not be able to enter in. Strive to enter in at the 
rat gate; for many, I ſay unto you, will ſeek to enter in, but ſhall not be able. 

The occaſion of which words of our bleſſed Saviour, was a queſtion that was put to him 
one of his Diſciples, concerning the number of thoſe that ſhould be ſaved, v. 23. One 


tion 
9 bad unto him, Lord, are there few that be ſaved? To which curious queſtion, our Savi- 
| Jof 1 according to his manner, when ſuch kind of queſtions were put to him) does not give 
in ou direct anſwer, becauſe it was neither neceſſary, nor uſeful for his hearers to be reſolved 
"oft ſo 1; 1t did not concern them to know what number of perſons ſhould be ſaved, bur what 
orato, ky they ſhould take, that they might be of that number; and therefore, inſtead of ſatiſ- 
This "Wl 8 their curioſities, he puts them upon their duty; admoniſhing them, inſtead of con- 
true ung themſelves what ſhould become of others, to take care of themſelves. And he /aid 
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The Difficulties of a Serm. LXXI 


unto them, ſtrive to enter in at the ſtrait gate; for many, I ſay unto you, ſhall ſeek 1, 
enter in, and ſhall not be able. He does not ſay, that but few ſhall be ſaved , (as ſome 
have preſumpruouſly ventur'd to determine) but only few in compariſon of thoſe many 
that ſhall ſeek to enter in, and ſhall not be able. 

In theſe words we may conſider theſe 7wo things. 

Firſt, The duty enjoined, Strive to enter in at the ſtrait gate. 

Secondly, 'Yhe reaſon or argument to enforce it, For many ſhall feek to enter in, and 

ſhall not be able. : | 

Firſt, The duty enjoined, Strive to enter in at the ſtrait gate. Which words being 
metaphorical, I ſhall ſtrip them of the metaphor, that ſo we may lee the plain meaning af 
them. Now by this metaphor, or rather allegory, theſe three things are plainly intended, 

1//, The courſe of a holy and chriſtian life, in order to the obtaining of eternal happi. 
neſs, is here repreſented to us by @ way, which every man that would come to heaven, 
mutt walk in. For fo St. Matt. (who expreſſeth this more fully) makes mention of a wg, 
as well as a gate, by which we muſt enter into it; trait is the gate, and narrow is the, 
that leadeth to life. And this, tho' it be notexpreſs'd by St. Luke, is neceſſarily underſtoo, 
Strive t6 enter in at the ſtrait gate, that is, into the way that leads to /fe. 

24ly, The firſt difficulties of a holy and religious courſe of life, are here repreſented 
us by a „rait gate. For the gate at which we enter, and the way in which we walk, an 
ſignify nothing elſe, but the beginning and progreſs of a holy and religious courſe. 

34ly, Our diligence and conſtancy in this courſe, are repreſented by ffriving, a warl 
which hath a great force and emphaſis in it, & , a metaphor taken from the ci 
neſt contention which was uſed in the Olympic games, by thoſe who ſtrove for maſtery n 
running or wreſtling, or any of the other exerciſes which were there uſed. 

Secondly, Here is a reaſon added to enforce the exhortation or duty; for many ſhell ſi! 
to enter in, and ſhall not be able: that is, there are a great many that will do ſomething in 
Chriſtianity,and make ſome faint attempts to get to heaven, who yet ſhall fall ſhort of i 
wantofſuchafirmreſolutionandearneſtneſsofendeavour,asisneceflary totheattainingoi!, 

Having thus explain'd the words, I ſhall take occaſion from the firſt part of them, 
namely, the duty of exhortation, to handle theſe zhree points, very uſetul for us to con- 
ſider, and to be well inſtructed in. e 

I/, The difficulties of a holy and chriſtian courſe. 

24ly, The firm reſolution and earneſt endeavour that is required on our part forthe 
conquering of theſe difficulties. 

zaly, That theſe difficulties are not ſo great and inſuperable, as to be a juſt diſcou- 
ragement to our endeavours; if we will rive, we may maſter them. 

Fir, The difficulties of a holy and chriſtian courſe. And theſe are either from our 
ſelves, or from ſomething without us. 

1. From our ſelves, from the orginal corruption and depravation of our nature, and 
the power of evil habits and cuſtoms, contracted by vicious practices. Our natures ate 
vitiated and depraved, inclined to evil, and impotent to good; beſides, that being habi- 
tuated to ſin and vice, it is a matter of infinite difficulty to break off a cuſtom, and to 
turn the courſe of our life another way. Now becauſe this is the difficuly of our firſt 
entrance into religion, it is repreſented by a ftrait gate, which is hard to get through. 

2. There are likewiſe other difficulties from without; as namely, the oppoſition and 
perſecution of the world, which was very raging and violent in the firſt beginnings® | 
Chriſtianity. And this our Saviour repreſents by the ruggedneſs and roughnels of the 
way, as St. Matthew expreſſeth it, chap. vii. 14. Strait is the gate, and narrow is te u 
that leads to life, Kai rwupern 1 6355, confrageſa eft via, (fo Grotius renders it) the Vi)! 
is craggy, full of afflictions and troubles. 

So that theſe are the two great difficulties in a chriſtian courſe, indiſpoſition from 
within, and oppoſition from withour. 

1. Indiſpoſition from within. And this makes religion ſo much the more difficult, be- 
cauſe it checks us at our very firſt entrance upon our chriſtian courſe, and makes us unwWIIZ 
ling to ſet out. The corruption of our nature, and thoſe vitious habits which by along a 
{tom of ſin we have contracted, do ſtrongly incline us to the contrary way, ſo chat a mal 
muſt offer great force and violence to himſelf, that will conquer this difficulty. It is oli 
of the hardeſt things in the world to break off a vitious habit, and to get looſe from a 
tyranny of cuſtom. The Prophet Jeremiah ſpeaks of it as next to a natural impoſſibſ 


lity, Co, xili. 23. Can the Ethiopian change his Skin? Or the Leopard his jpots* Then md 


ld. 
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ve alſo do good, that are accuſtomed to do evil. This requires great ſtriving indeed. Nothin 
ſhews the ſpirit and reſolution of a man more, than to contend with an inveterate habit; 


caſier to ſet a man againſt all the world, than to make him fight with himſelf: and yet 
this every man muſt do, who from any wicked courſe of life, betakes himſelf ſeriouſly to 
religion; he muſt as it were lay violent hands upon himſelf, and fight with the man he 
was before; and chis in Scripture is N expreſt to us, by crucifying the old man, 
with the affections and luſis thereof. A Chriſtian when he firſt enters upon a holy and good 
courſe of life, is repreſented as two perſons and parties at civil wars one with another, the 
od, and the new man; ſo that whoever will be a Chriſtian muſt put off himſelf, and be- 
come another man; and 'tis no eaſy matter for a man to quit himſelf. 

2. In our chriſtian courſe, we muſt likewiſe expect to meet with great oppoſition 
from without. Bleſſed be God, Chriſtianity hath generally been for many ages free from 
this difficulty, which attended the firſt profeſſion of it; it was then indeed a very ſteep 
and craggy way, very rough and thorny, not to be travelled in without ſweat and blood; 
the dangers and hazards of the profeſſion were ſuch, as were not to be encountered 
by a mere moral reſolution, and the natural ſtrength of fleſh ard blood; the perſecution 
that attended it was ſo hot, and the torments which threaten'd it ſo terrible, that the ſen- 
ſual and inconſiderate part of mankind would rather venture hell at a diſtance, than run 
themſelves upon ſo preſent and evident a danger. 

But ſince theſe ages of perſecution, this dithculty hath been in a great meaſure remo- 
ved. Not but the true religion hath ſtill its enemies in the world; but they are not ler 
looſe, as they were in thoſe times; it is ſtill perſecuted and expoſed to the malice and re- 
proach, but not to the rage and fury of unreaſonable Men. In the calmeſt times there 
is hardly any man can be a ſtrict and ſincere Chriſtian, without being liable to hatred and 
contempt, without denying himſelf many of thoſe worldly advantages, which thoſe 
| who make no conſcience of the ſtrict laws of Chriſtianity may make to themſelves; ſo 
| that at all times it requires a good degree of conſtancy and reſolution to perſevere in a 
holy courſe, and to bear up againſt the oppoſition of the world, and to withſtand its temp- 
| cations, to be harmleſs and blameleſs in the midſt of a crooked and perverſe nation; not to be 
infected with the eminent and frequent examples of vice, and carried down with the 
| ſtream of a corrupt and degenerate age. So that tho' our difficulties be not always the 

lame, and equal to thoſe which the primitive Chriſtians encountered, yet there is enough 
to exerciſe our beſt reſolution and care; tho” the main body of the enemies of Chriſtiani- 
ty be broken, and he Sons of Ana be deſtroyed out of the land; yet ſome of the old inhabi- 
tants are ſtill left, to be thorns in our ſides, and pricks in our eyes, that true religion ma 
always have ſomething to exerciſe its force and vigor upon. I have done with the fir/t 
point, and the difficulties of a chriſtian courſe. I proceed to the 
Second, The earneſt endeavour that is to be uſed on our part, for the conquering of 
theſe difficulties. And to the buſineſs of religion, if we will ſet upon it in good earneſt, 
theſe three things are required. 

%, A mighty reſolution to engage us in a holy and chriſtian courſe, 

24ly, Great diligence and induſtry to carry us on in it. 

1340 An invincible conſtancy to carry us through it, and make us perſevere in it to 
the end. 

i/f, A mighty reſolution to engage us in a holy and good courſe. For want of this, 
moſt men miſcarry and ſtumble at the very threſhold, and never get through the frait 
gate, never maſter the difficulties of the firſt entrance. Many are well diſpoſed towards 
religion, and have fits of good inclination that way, (eſpecially in their young and render 


years) but they want firmneſs of reſolution to conquer the difficulties of the firſt entrance 

from pon a religious and virtuous life; like the young man that came to our Saviour, well 

inclined to do ſome good thing, that he might inherit eternal life; but when it came to the 

lt, be- Point, he gave back, he was divided betwixt Chriſt and the world, and had not reſfolu- 
unwil-⸗ en enough fo part with all for him. 

ng cu Many men (I doubt not) have frequent thoughts and deliberations about a better courſe 

ta ma Of life, and are in a good mind to take up, and break off that lewd and riotous courſe 

tis one they are in; but they cannot bring themſelves to a fixt purpoſe and reſolution: and yet 

without this nothing is to be done, the double minded man is unſtable in all bis ways. There 

mult be no indifferency and irreſoluteneſs in our minds, if we will be Chriſtians; we 

mult not ſtop at the gate, but reſolve to preſs in. We ſee that men take up peremptory 


reſolutions 


for in this caſe a man ſtrives againſt the very bent and inclination of his ſoul; and 'tis 
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reſolutions in other matters, to be rich and great in the world, and they can be true ang F 
ſtedfaſt to theſe reſolutions; and why ſhould not men reſolve to be wiſe and happy, and 
ſtand to theſe reſolutions and make them good? God is more ready to aſſiſt and ſtrength. ren 
en theſe kind of reſolutions than any other; and I am ſure no man hath ſo much reaſy tt 
to reſolve upon any thing, as to live a holy and virtuous lite; no other reſolution caz W ever) 
do a man that good, and bring him that comfort and happineſs that this will. 1110 
2dly, The buſineſs of religion, as it requires a mighty reſolution to engage us in a ho- 8955 
ly and good courſe, ſo likewiſe a great diligence to carry us on in it. When we are got theſe 
through the frait gate, we muſt account to meet with many difficulties in our way, WF 1: 
there are in the courſe of a chriſtian life many duties to be performed, which require affe 
great pains and care; many temptations to be reſiſted, which will keep us continually f way, 
upon our guard; a great of the way is up hill, and not to be climb'd without li- 5 
bour; and the Scripture frequently calls upon us, to work out our ſalvation with fear ani dhe. 
trembling ; that is, with great care and induſtry ; 70 give all diligence to make our callin oo ic 
and election ſure; to follow holineſs; Sxep, to purſue it with great earneſtneſs. Nothing 1 
in this world that is of value, is to be had on other terms; and we have low thoughts ; 
of heaven, if we think any pains too much to get thither. Reli 
34ly, The buſineſs of religion requires an invincible conſtancy to carry us through it, Mud 
and to make us perſevere in it to the end. Reſolution may make a good entrance; bu c, 
it requires great conſtancy and firmneſs of mind, to hold out in a good courſe, A good WF the d: 
reſolution may be taken up upon a preſent heat and may cool again; but nothing but a WE alin] 
conſtant and ſteady temper of mind will make a man perſevere; and yet without this WE becor 
no man ſhall ever reach heaven. He that continueth to the end ſhall be ſaved; but if ay WW any tl 
man draw back, God's foul will have no pleaſure in him. God puts this caſe by the Er. WF :ccor 
phet, and determines it, Ezekzel xvii. 24. When the righteous man turneth away from bs WF a (eco 
righteouſneſs, ſhall he live? all his righteouſneſs that he hath done, ſhall not be mentioned; ¶ nc is 
in his rreſpaſ that he hath treſpaſſed, and in his ſin that he hath ſinned, in them he ſhall de; I natur 
nay, ſo far will his righteouſneſs be from availing him, if he do not perſevere in it, that und in 
it will render his condition much worſe, to have gone ſo far towards heaven, and at lit nature 
to turn his back upon it. So St. Peter tells us, 2 Pet. ii. 20, 21. For rf after they lat ¶ cuſtor 
eſcaped the pollutions of the world, through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jau nm 
Chriſt, they are again entangled therein and overcome; the latter end is worſe with then For 
than the beginning ; for it had been better for them not to have known the way of righten/- Wſiilcral 
neſs, than after they have known it, to turn from the holy commandment delivered unto then, Nute ar 
I proceed to the | tall x 
Third point, namely, That the difficulties of a holy and chriſtian life are not ſo great 4th! 
and inſuperable, as to be a juſt ground of diſcouragement to our endeavours. Al] thatl have ¶ Hecte 


ſaid concerning the difficultiesof religion, was with no deſign to damp, but rather to quic- te ch 
ken our induſtry; for, upon the whole matter, when all things are duly conſidered, it wil !i/e, 
appear, that Chriſt's yoke is eaſy, and his burthen light ; that the commandments of God are ¶ man c: 
not grievous; no, not this commandment of ſtriving to enter in at the ſtrait gate; which and be. 
I ſhall endeavour to make manifeſt by taking theſe four things into conſideration. kecpin 

1. The aſſiſtance which the Goſpel offers to us. God hath there promiſed zo give bob . 
ly Spirit to them that as him; and by the aſſiſtance of God's holy Spirit, we may be able to ti. 
conquer all thoſe difficulties. Indeed if we were left to our ſelves, to the imporency and 
weakneſs of our own nature, we ſhould never be able to cope with theſe difficulties; ever) 
temptation would be too hard for us; every little oppoſition would diſcourage us; but G04 
is with us, and there is nothing too hard for him. If the principles of a holy life were only 
the birth of our own reſolution, they would eaſily be born down; but they are from God, 
of a heavenly birth and original ; and whatſoever is born of God, overcometh the world. 
John 1. 12, 13. As many as received him, to them gave he power (A,, the privilege) 
to become the ſons of God, even to them that believe on his name, which avere born nut 9 
blood, nor of the will of the fleſh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 

God conſiders the impotency of human nature, in this depraved and degenerate {tate 
into which we are ſunk, and therefore he hath left us to our ſelves; but when he com- put 
mands us to work out our own ſalvation, he tells us for our encouragement, that he himſet 
works in us both to will and to do; he does not bid us to be ſtrong in our own ſtrength, 
for he knows we have no ſtrength of our own, but to be ftrong in the Lord, and in the pov 
of bis might ; and what may not even a weak creature do, that is ſo powerfully aſſiſted? I 
we will but make uſe of this ſtrength, nothing can be too hard for us. All that God expect 
from us is, that we ſhould comply with the motions of his Spirit, and be as fincere in che 


uſe of our own endeavours, as he is in the offers of his grace and aſſiſtance. * 


W * 
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2. Let us conſider, that the greateſt difficulties are at firſt; tis but making one manful 
onſet, and ſuſtaining the firſt brunt, and the difficulties will abate and grow leſs, and our 
ſtrength will every day increaſe and grow more. The gate ts trait: but when we have once 
got thro! it, 017 feet will be ſet in an open place. After ſome ſtruggling to get thro”, we ſhall 
| cvery day find our {elves at more caſe and liberty. ; It will be very hard at firſt, to maſter our 
Litious inclinations, to change the habit of our minds, and the courſe of our lives, and to act 
E contrary to what we have been long accuſtomed: but this trouble laſts bur for a little while; 
| theſe pangs of the new-birth, tho they be ſharp, yet they are not uſually of long continuance. 
It does indeed require great reſolution and firmneſs of mind, to encounter the firſt 
MW ;fficulcics of religion: but if we can but ſtand it out for one brunt, our enemy will give 
Wi, and che pleaſure of victory will tempt us on. It is troubleſome to conflict with 
great difficulties, and men are loth to be brought to it: but when we are engaged, it is 
one of the greateſt pleaſures in the world to prevail and conquer. Many men are loth to 
eo to war; but after a little ſucceſs, they are as loth to give over; that which was a ter- 
tor to them at firſt, turns into a pleaſure. 
3. Conſider that cuſtom will make any courſe of life tolerable, and moſt things eaſy. 
Religion, and the practice of a holy life is difficult at firſt; but after we are once habitua- 
ted to it, the trouble will wear off by degrees, and that which was grievous will become 
caſy; nay, by degrees, much more pleaſant than ever the contrary practice was. We ſee 
| the daily experience of this, in the moſt difficult and laborious employments of this world; 
a litle pains tires a man at firſt, but when he is once ſeaſoned and inured to labour, idleneſs 
becomes more tedious and troubleſome to him than the hardeſt work. Cuſtom will make 
any thing eaſy, tho? it be a little unnatural. Nothing is more unnatural than fin; tis not 
according to our original nature and frame, but it is the corruption and depravation of it, 
a ſecond nature ſuperinduced upon us by cuſtom; whereas the 2 of holineſs and vir- 
me is agreeable to our original and primitive ſtate; and fin and vice are the perverting of 
nature contrary to our reaſon, and the deſign of our beings, and to all obligations of duty 
and intereſt: but by returning to God and our duty, we return to our primitive ſtate; we act 
naturally, and according to the intention of our beings; and when the force of a contrary 
cuſtom is taken off, and the biaſs clapt on the other ſide, wwe ſhall run the ways of God's 
ammandments with more delight and ſatisfaction, than ever we found in the ways of fin. 
For fin is a violence upon our natures, and that is always uneaſy, yet it is made more 
/- Whicrable by cuſtom: but religion reſtores men to their natural ſtate, and then we are at 
. Na and reſt. Religion is at firſt a yoke and burthen : but unleſs we 7ake this upon us, we 
ball never find reſt to our ſouls. 
at athly and laſtly, Conſider the reward that religion propounds, and this muſt needs 
ve Wirecren and mitigate all the troubles and difficulties that are occaſioned by it. This rait 
c- ite ihrough which we muſt enter, and this craggy way which we are to climb up, /eads 
ill WW: {/e, and he is a lazy man indeed, that will not ſtrive and ſtruggle for life. All that a 
ire wan can do, he will do for his life, for this miſerable life which is ſo ſhort and uncertain, 
ch WW and bv 70 trouble as the ſparks fly upwards; a life not worth the having, nor worth the 
keeping with any great care and trouble, if it were not in order to a better and happier 
. i. Bur 'cis not this life which our Saviour means; that indeed were not worth all this 
to Wiitiing for: Tis eternal life; a ſtate of perfect and endleſs happineſs; of joys unſpeakable 
nd Wi cid l , glory. And who would not ffrzve to enter in at that gate, which leads to ſo 
ery woch feliciry? Can a man poſſibly take too much pains, be at roo much trouble for a 
i days, to be happy for ever? 
50 often as I confider what incredible induſtry men uſe for the things of this life, and to 
get a ſmall portion of this world, I am ready to conclude, that either men do not believe 


— TY} / / 


orld. i rewards of another world, or that they do not underſtand them; elſe they could not 
ege) N link much to be at the ſame pains for heaven, that they can chearfully beſtow for the 
of 0 WE Oi2ining of theſe corruptible things. Can we be ſo unconſcionable, as to think God un- 


calonable, when he offers heaven and everlaſting happineſs to us upon as eaſy terms, as 


ſtate WF") thing in the world is ordinarily to be had? And are not we very fooliſh and unwiſe, 
00" put away eternal life from us, when we may have it upon terms ſo infinitely below the 
ne e worth and value of it? 

th, [have now done with the three things which I propounded to ſpeak to from the firſt 
471 Pt of theſe words, which are ſo many arguments to enforce the exhortation here in the 


let to ſtrive to enter in at the ſtrait gate, and to give all diligence, by the courſe of a 
Wy and virtuous life, to get to heaven; and we may aſſure our ſelves, that nothing leſs 
an this will bring us thither. So our Saviour tells us, in the latter part of the rext ; that 


pects 


n the 


1 "any ſball ſeek to enter in and ſhall not be able, I proceed now to the Second 
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| Second part of the text; the reaſon or argument whereby this exhortation Is enforced, 
| Strive to enter in at the ſtrait gate; for many, T ſay unto you, ſhall ſeek to enter in, and |} 

not be able. Every ſeeking to enter in will not gain our admiſſion into heaven; therefore 
there muſt be Hriving: For men may do many things in religion, and make ſeveral fan 
g attempts to get to heaven, and yet at laſt fall ſhort of it, for want of earneſt contention ani 
| endeavour, which is neceſſary to the attaining of it. We muſt make religion our buſineſz 


— 


| and ſet about it with all our might, and perſevere and hold out in it, if ever we hope w © 

N be admitted to heaven; for many ſhall ſeek to enter, that ſhall be ut out. * 

Now what this ſeeking is, which is here oppoſed to ſfriving to enter in at the ſtrait aa 8 

; our Saviour declares aſter the text; v. 25. When once the maſter of the bouſe 15 en up, cul cla C 

| hath ſhut to the door, and ye begin to ſtand without, and knock at the door, ſaying, Lord, L: 4 

open unto us; and he ſhall anſwer and ſay wnto you, I knew you not whence ye are; then ſi 2 5 

ö ye begin to ſay, we have caten and drunk in thy preſence, and thou bat taught in our fra | ; 1 

but be ſhall ſay, I tell you, J know you not whence you are ; depart from me, all ye worker; 8 0 

iniquity. St. Matthew mentions ſome other pretences which they ſhould make; Ty oh 

1 which they ſhould lay claim to heaven, Mat. vii. 21, 22, 23. Not every one that ſaith 11 4 
i me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the kingdom of heaven: but he that doth the will of my U | K 

. ther which is in heaven. Many will jay unto me in that day, Lord, Lera, have we nat . by a 

] pheſfied in thy name? and in thy name have caſt out devils? And in thy name acne many wund. 192 

, ful works? And then will I profeſs unto them, I never knew you, depart from me, ye that am 1 

iniquity. After all their ſeeking to enter in, and notwithſtanding all theſe pretences, t 12 

ſhall be ſhut out, and be for ever baniſh'd from the preſence of God. This ſhall be ter 1 p 

doom, which will be much the heavier, becauſe of the diſappointment of their confut Wi . 

expectation and hope. So St. Luke tells us,---xlit. 28, 29. T here ſnail be coc eping and gli j {he 

ing of teeth; when ye ſhall ſee Abraham, and Iſaac, and facob, and ali the propivets in the ting Wil Hal 

dom of God, and ye your ſelves thruſt out. And they ſhall come frem the eaſt, and from tle, ii 1 1 

and from the north, and from the ſouth, and ſhall ſit down in the k:1gaem of God. To u 91 

St. Matthew adds, Chap. viii. 12. But the children of the kingdom ſhall be caf? into utter d. 3 

neſs, there ſhall be weeping and gnaſhing of teeth. And then our Saviour concludes (Lu Wl "wg 

x11. 30.) Behold, there are laſt that ſhall be firſt, and firſt which ſhall be laſt, Vromill Bi 1 FRY 

which it appears, with what confidence many men, upon ULefe falle pretences (hic 4 

Saviour calls /eeking to enter in) ſhall lay claim to heaven, and low) ſtrangely they ſhallbe . / 

diſappointed of their expectation and hope; when they ſhall find themſelves caſt ou of A $4 

| heaven, who they thought had outdone all others in religion, and were the only mcb:7s "a 
| of the true church, and He children and beirs of the kinrdem;, and thall ſee others, rom . 

q they thought to be out of the pale of the true church, and excluded from all te: ms 0! tat-| rofef] 

1 vation, come from all quarters, and find free admiſſion into heaven; and ſhall find mem Ks 

| ſelves ſo groſly and widely miſtaken, that thoſe very perſons whom they thought ti 150 

1 and of all others fartheſt from ſalvation, ſhall be pr/?; and they themtelves, when ol e; 

took for the children of the kingdom, and ſuch as thould be admitted into heaven in de 

| firſt place, ſhall be rejected and caſt our. | waſhin 

So that by ſeeking to enter, we may underſtand all thoſe things which men may do in e ,.,.. 


j ligion upon which they ſhall pretend to lay claim to heaven, nay, and confidently hope 00 | The 
} obtain it; and yet ſhall be ſhamefully diſappointed, and fall ſhort of it. Whatever men 


ligion 

. . . . . . . kay TA 00 » 
think, and believe, and do in religion, what privileges ſoever men pretend, what Ways WF ci. * 
and means ſoever men endeavour to appeaſe the Deity, and to recommend themiclves i0 babtize 


* . 7 . T5 . 0 . & 7 _—_ f . 
the divine favour and acceptance, all this is but ſeeking to enter in, and is not that ji feed, 
which our Saviour requires. F men do not do the will of God, but are workers of 119%) Wi ho he 
it will all ſignify nothing to the obtaining of eternal happineſs. 


tray 

c : g : iy: Re, = / Kaven 
| Our Saviour here inſtanceth in mens profeſſion of his religion, calling lim Lord, £5 confirr 
Fl . . 1 . . . . . - . Th - 

; in their perſonal familiarity and converſation with him, by eating and drinking in bis H Y og. 


ſence and company; in their having heard him preach the doctrine of life and ſfalvato dune? 
Thou haſt taught in our ſtreets; in their having propheſied, and wrought great miracles n 445 
his name and by his power, Have ae not propheſied in thy name? And in thy name cd WM: > 
devils? And in thy name done many wonderful works? Theſe were great and glorious mot Clear ar 
which they boaſted of; and yet nothing of all this will do, if men do not the will of Ci br hox 
_ notwithſtanding all this, he will ſay unto them, I know ye not whence ye are; depart fro us, M7, 
me, ye workers of iniquity. le cken 


And bya plain parity of reaſon, whatever elſe men do in religion, what attempts ſoevet mei, 22 


may make toget to heaven, upon what privileges or pretences ſoever they may lay claim 75 W The; 
ternal life, they will certainly fall ſhort of it, if they di nat the willof God, but are workers Den ther 
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quity. My buſineſs therefore at this time ſhall be, to diſcover the ſeveral falſe claims and 
pretences which men may make to heaven, and yet ſhall never enter into it. And to this 
: ,urpole | ſhall inſtance in ſeveral particulars, by one or more of which men common- 
j delude themſelves, and are apt to entertain vain and ill-grounded hopes of eternal 
lalvation. 

, Some truſt to the external profeſſion of the true religion. 

a0 %, Others have attained to a good degree of knowledge in religion, and they rely 
much upon that. : 
Zaiy, There are others that find themſelves much affected with the word of God, and 
dd dectrines contained in it. 
Ally, Others are very ſtrict and devout in the external worſhip of God. 
| cthly, Others confide much in their being members of the only true church, in 
* which alone ſalvation is to be had, and in the manifold privileges and ad vantages which 
therein they have above others of getting to heaven. 

Oly, Others think their great zeal for God and his true religion, will certainly ſave them. 

7, Others go a great way in the real practice of religion. 
| 8tbly, Others rely much upon the ſincerity of their repentance and converſion, 
© whereby they are put into a ſtate of grace, and become the children of God, and heirs 
of everlaſting life; and being once truly ſo, they can never fall from that ſtate, ſo as 
© finally to miſcarry. 
Li, Others venture all upon a death- bed repentance, and their importunity with 
E God co reccive them to mercy at the laſt. 
& [hall briefly go over theſe particulars, which are the ſeveral ways whereby men /ce+ 
t enter into heaven, and hope to get thither at laſt ; and ſhall ſhew the inſufficiency 
of them; and that there is ſomething beyond all this neceſſary to be done for the at- 
E tainment of cvcrlaſting ſalvation. 
| 1//, Some truſt to the mere external profeſſion of the true religion, and think it enough 
io call him, Lord, Lord; to be baptized in his name, and thereby to be admitted mem- 
| bers of the chriſtian church. What the Apoſtle ſays of the profeſſion of the Jeuiſh re- 
lion, and the outward badge of it, circumciſion, may be applied to the profeſſion of 
[Chriſtianity made in baptiſm, Rom. ii. 17, 25, 28, 29. Behold thou art called a Jew, and 
%% in the law, and makeſt thy boaſt of God. Circumciſion verily profiteth, if thou keep the 
imo; but if thou be a breaker of the law, thy circumciſion is made uncircumcifion ; for he 
not a Jew that is one outwardly, neither is that circumciſion which is outward in the 
iſ; but bets a Jew which is one inwardly, and circumciſion is that of the heart, in the 
it, and not in the letter, The caſe is the fame of thoſe who make only an outward 
roteftion of Chriſtianity. Baptiſm verily profiteth, if we perform the condition of that co- 
znant Which we entered into by baptiſm ; but if we do not, our baptiſm is no baptiſm: For 
ris not a Chriſtian which is one outwardly, nor is that baptiſm which is outward in the 
ee; But be is a Chriſtian which is one inwardly, and baptiſm is of the heart, in the ſpirit, 
aud nt in water only, So St. Peter tells us, 1 Pet. iii. 21. that baptiſin is not only the 
walhng of the body with water, and e putting away of the filth of the fleſh, but the 


c of a good conſcience towards God. 


_ . he promiſe of eternal life and happineſs 18 not made to the external profeſſion of re- 
ays igion, without the ſincere and real practice of it. W hy call ye me, Lord, Lord, (iays our 
1 Wes aud do Not the things which 1 ay? The Scripture hath no where ſaid, he that is 
oy Wh Zed ſhall be ſaved ; but he that believeth and is baptized, he that repenteth and is baf- 


ized, ſhall be /aved. This deſerves to be ſeriouſly conſidered by a great many Chriſtians, 
Who have nothing to ſhew for their Chriſtianity, but their names; whole belt title to 
taven is their baptiſm, an engagement entred into by others in their name, but never 
confirmed and made good by an act of their own; a thing which was done before they 


member, and which hath no other effect upon their hearts and lives, than if it were 
Wie forgotten. 
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2 ly, There are others who have attained to a good degree of knowledge in religion, 

hings be they hope that will fave them. Bur if our knowledge in religion, though never ſo 
Cl 


Gad tand great, do not deſcend into our hearts and lives, and govern our actions, all 
run ur hopes of heaven are built upon a falſe and ſandy foundation. So our Saviour tells 
Marth. vii. 26. Every one that heareth theſe ſayings of mine, and doth them not, ſhall 
K hened unto a fooliſh man, which built his houſe upon the ſand. And Fobn xiii. 17. If 
ntoe know theſe things, happy are ye if ye do them. 
of 1110 8 ere is not a greater cheat in religion, nothing wherein men do more groſly impoſe up- 
quit) themſelves, than in this matter; as if the knowledge of religion, withourythe practice 
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The Difficulties of a Serm. LXXI 
of it, would bring men to heaven. How diligent are many inreading and hearing the word 
of God, who yet take no care to practiſe it in their lives? Like thoſe in the prophet Ez 


xxxiii. 31. of whom God coraplains, They come unto thee as the people cometh, and they ft 


before thee as my people, and they hear my words ; but they will not do them. None do ſo 0 
fooliſhly, and yet ſo deſervedly miſs of happineſs, as thoſe who are very careful to lea m 
the way to heaven, and when chey have done, will take no pains at all to get thither Cc 
3dly, There are others who find themſelves much affected with the word of God and if 
the preaching of it; and this they take for a very good ſign, that it hath its due effect u li 
on them. And this happens very frequently, that the word of God makes conſiderable 4 | /o 
preſſions upon men for the preſent, and they are greatly affected with it, and troubled fo: WF #2 
their ſins, and afraid of the judgmentsof God, and the terrible vengeance of another world, 
and upon this they take up ſome reſolutions of a better courſe, which after a little while on 
vaniſh and come to nothing. This was the temper of the people of 1/rae/, they delighted an 
to hear the Prophet ſpeak to them in the name of God, Ezek. xxxili. 32. And lo, thou ar ni. 
unto them as a very lovely ſong of one that hath a pleaſant voice, and can play well upon an ir. me 
ftrument, for they hear thy words, but they do them not. Mark vi. 20. it is faid that Hen Wi tol 
had a great reverence for John the Baptiſt, that he obJerved him, and heard him glad); Wl ba 
but yet for all that, he continued the ſame cruel and bad man that he was before. And 
in the parable of the ſower, Matth. xiii. 20. there are one ſort of hearers mentioned, the 
who, when they heard the word, received it with joy; but having no root in themſelves, thy Wl irre 
endured but for a while, and when tribulation or perſecution ariſeth, becauſe of the word. ri. Le 
ſently they are offended. There are many men who have ſudden motions in religion, and Wi ſep 
are mightily affected for the preſent ; but it muſt be a rooted and fixt principle, that will WW tha 
endure and hold out againſt great difficulties and oppoſitioh. Acts xxiv. 25. it is ſaidtat WF , / 
when St. Paul reaſoned of righteouſneſs, and temperance, and judgment to come, Felix in. but 
bled: and nothing is more frequent, than for men to be mightily ſtartled at the prech- rabl 
ing of the word, when their judgments are convinced and born down, and their con- 2 
ſciences touched to the quick: a lively repreſentation of the evil of fin, and the inſni WW and 
danger of a ſinful courſe, may ſtir up the paſſions of grief and fear, and dart ſuch ſting fron 
into the conſciences of men, as may make them extremely reſtleſs and unquiet, and work 104 
ſome good thoughts and inclinations in them towards a better courſe ; and yet lik ed 
metals, when the heat is over, they may be harder for having been melted down, | «dult 
4thly, Others ſhew great ſtrictneſs and devotion in the worſhip of God, and thisthey Ce 
hope will be accepted, and cannot fail to bring them to heaven: and yet ſome of the worlt rio 
of men have been very eminent for this. The Phariſees were the moſt exact people in the Wi ;* th 
world in matter of external ceremony and devotion; and yet forall this, our Saviour plait- A 
ly tells them, that they were farther from the kingdom of God, than thoſe who ſeemed ro % 
be fartheſt, than publicans and harlots; and that becauſe they were ſo very bad, under ſo 84 
great a pretence of devotion, therefore they ſhould receive the greater damnation. E 4 
Not but that external devotion is a neceſſary expreſſion of religion, and highly accepta- nab 
ble ro God, when it proceeds from a pious and devout mind, and when men are really "OO 
ſuch in their hearts and lives as their external devotion repreſents them to be: But when Wl ue, 
the outward garb of religion is only made a cloak for fin and wickedneſs, when there Is 15 P 
nothing within to anſwer all the ſhew that we ſee without, nothing is more odious an 8 rig 
abominable to God. Theſe are mere engines and poppets in religion; all the motions We b. tha 
ſee without proceed from an artificial contrivance, and not from any inward principle 0 h % U 
life; and as no creature is more ridiculous than an ape becauſe the beaſt makes ſome ® * 
pretence to human ſhape, ſo nothing is more fulſome than this hypocritical devotion, 4 15 
becauſe it looks like religion, but is the fartheſt from it of any thing in the world. 5 oh, 
5thly, Others confide very much in their being members of the only true church, in = ! 
which alone ſalvation is to be had, and in the manifold privileges and advantages whuc * 
they have thereby above others, of getting to heaven. Thus the Jews confined fal. 8 
tion to themſelves, and looked upon all the reſt of the world as excluded from it. An 1 
not only ſo, but they believed that by one means or other every 1/raclite ſhould be ſav 0 nl 
So that they were the Jewiſb catholick church, out of which there was no hope "WI... 15 
ſalvation for any. | 15 by 
The ſame pretence is made by ſome Chriſtiansat thisday, whoengroſs ſalvation to them 8 tr 
ſelves, and will allow none to go to heaven out of the communion of their church; an a n 
have ſo ordered the matter, that hardly any that are in it can miſcarry. They are me * 
of an infallible church, which cannot poiſibly err in matters of faith; they have not a be 6. 


eat and drunk in "_— preſence, but have eat and drunk his very corporal preſeds Y 1, 
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innumerable other interceſſors in heaven; they have not only their own merits to plead for 
chem, but in caſe they be defeCtive, they may have the merits of others aſſigned and made 
over to them out of the infinite ſtock and treaſure of the church, upon which which they 
may challenge eternal life, as of right and due belonging to them; and by a due courſe of 
confeſſion and abſolution, may quit ſcores with God for all their fins from time to time. Or 
if they have neglected all this, they may, after the moſt flagitious courſe of life, upon attri- 
ion (that is, upon ſome trouble for ſin, out of fear of hell and damnation) joined with confeſ- 
n and abſolution, get to heaven at laſt; provided the prieſt mean honeſtly, and do not, 
for want of intention, deprive them of the ſaving benefit and effect of this ſacrament. 
But is it poſſible men can be deluded at this rate! as to think that confidence of their 
own good condition, and want of charity to others, will carry them to heaven ? Thar 
any church hath the privilege to ſave impenitent ſinners? And they are really impe- 
nitent, who do not exerciſe ſuch a repentance as the Goſpel plainly requires; and if 
men die in this ſtate, whatever church they are of, the great Judge of the world hath 
told us, that he , not know them, but will bid them to depart from him, becauje they 
have been workers of iniquity. 
| 6thly, Others think that their zeal for God and his true religion will certainly fave 
| chem. But zeal, if it be not according to knowledge, if it be miſtaken in its object, or be 
| irregular and exceſſive in the degree, is ſo far from being a virtue, that it may be a 
| oreat fin and fault; and tho' it be for the truth, yet if it be deſtitute of charity, and 
| ſeparated from the virtues of a good life, it will not avail us. So St. Paul tells us, 
that 4 a man ſhall give his body to be burnt; yet if be have not charity, it is nothing. 
| 7thly, Others go a great way in the real practice of religion, and this ſure will do the 
| bulineſs. And it is very true, and certain in experience, that religion may have a conſide- 
rable awe and influence upon men's hearts and lives, and yet they may fall ſhort of hap- 
| pineſs. Men may in many conſiderable inſtances perform their duty to God and man; 
and yet the retaining of one luſt, the practice of any one known fin, . may hinder them 
| from entering in at the ſtrait gate. Herod did not only hear John gladly, but did many 
things in obedience to his doctrine; and yet he was a very bad man. The Phariſee thank- 
ed Cod (and it may be truly) that he was not like other men, an extortioner, or unjuſt, or an 
| cdulterer ; and yet the penitent Publican was juſtified before him. The young man who 
came to our Saviour to know what he ſhould do to enter into life, and of whom our 
daviour teſtifies, that he was ur far from the kingaom of God, and that he wanted but 
me thing; yet for want of that he miſcarried. And St. James aſſures us, that if a man 
lep the whole law, and yet fail in one point, be is guilty of all. If we be workers of ini- 
wty in any one kind, Chriſt will diſown us, and bid us depart from him. 

8/bly, Others rely upon the ſincerity of their repentance and converſion, whereby they 
re put into a ſtate of grace, from whence they can never finally fall. They did once very 
heartily repent of their wicked lives, and did change their courſe, and were really re- 
formed, and continued a great while in that good courſe. And all this may be certainly 
true, but it is as certain that they are relapſed into their former evil courſe: and it ſo, 
the Prophet hath told us their doom, that if the righteous man forſake his righteouſneſs, 
bis righteouſneſs ſhall not be remembered; but in the fin that he hath ſinned, in that ſhall he die. 

do that a 72ghteous man may turn from his righteouſneſs, and commit iniquity, and die in it. 

For the Prophet doth not here (as ſome vainly pretend) put a caſe, which is impoſſible 

in fact ſhould happen, unleſs they will ſay, that the other other caſe which he puts to- 

ether with it, of tbe wicked man's turning away from his wickedneſs and doing that which 

iar, and right, is likewiſe impoſſible, which God forbid. And that men may fall 

rom a ſtare of grace, is no matter of diſcouragement to good men: but a good caution 
gainſt ſecurity, and an argument to greater care and watchfulneſs ; according to that 

it the Apoſtle, Let him that ſtandeth, take heed left he fall; which admonition were 
lely to little purpoſe, if it were impoſſible for them that ſtand to fall. 

Laſtly, Others venture all upon a death- bed repentance, and their importunity with 
Cod to receive them to mercy at laſt. This indeed is only to ſeek, and not to ſtrive to en- 
er in; and theſe perhaps are they whom our Saviour repreſents as ſtanding without, and 
bucking at the door, ſaying, Lord, Lord, open unto us; or, as St. Matthew expreſſes it, Ma- 
ſhall ſay to me, Lord, Lord, which is moſt probably meant of the day of judgment, 
Wien their caſe is brought to the laſt extremity ; and next to that is the day of death, 
Wien men are entering into a ſtate of endleſs happineſs and miſery. And no wonder, if 
e inner would then be glad, when he can no longer continue in this world, to be ad- 
You, II. O O O 2 mitted 


the natural ſubſtance of his fleſh and blood; they have not only our bleſſed Saviour, but 
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468 The Parable of the Serm. LXXII. 
mitted into happineſs in the next: but the door is then ſhut to moſt ſinners, and it 182 
miracle of God's grace and mercy, if any repentance that men can then exerciſe, (which 
at the beſt muſt needs be very confuſed and imperfect) will then be accepted; if any 
importunity, which men can then uſe, will be available. For with what face can we ei. 
pect, that after all the evil actions of a long life, God ſhould be mollified towards usb 
a few good words, and accept of a forc'd and conſtrained repentance for all our wilful 
and deliberate crimes, and that he ſhould forgive us all our fins upon a little import. 
ty, when we can fin no longer, and will repent no ſooner. 

Let us then, by all that hath been ſaid, be effectually perſuaded to mind the buſine, 

of religion in good earneſt, and, with all our might, eſpecially the practice of it in th, 

exerciſe of all the graces and virtues of a good life. Let us heartily repent of all the ſn 
| of our paſt life, and reſolve upon a better courſe for the future; and let us not delay 

; and put off this neceſſary work to the moſt unfit and improper time of old age, a 

ſickneſs, and death: but let us ſet about it preſently, and enter upon a good courſ: 

and make all the ſpeed and progreſs in it we can. | 
And let us remember, that whatever we do in religion will not bring us to heaven,if ut 
do not do the will of our Father which is in heaven; if we do not give up our ſelves to a con- 


ſtant and univerſal obedience to his laws. To rive to enter in at the ſtrait gate: And ti i 
we ſtrive to enter in a thouſand other ways, we all not be able; and afterall our confidence WW f 
f and conceit of our ſelves, and our own righteouſneſs, and ſecurity of our ſalvation from b 
the privileges of any church, it will be a ſtrange damp and diſappointment to us, toe u 
the ſincere Chriſtians, who have done the will of God, and lived in obedience to hisLaws, WW ri 
to come from all quarters and churches in the world, and fit down with Alralan, 
Iſaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God, when we, who thought our ſelves the chillrmy WW © 
the kingdom ſhall be caſt out, becauſe we have been workers of iniquity. I will conclude the 
all with thoſe plain words of the Apoſtle, Rom. ii. 7, 8, 9. To them, who by patient au- Wa 
tinuance in well-doing, ſeek for glory and honour, and immortality ; eternal life : But ur ty; 
to them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs ; indigu- If; 
tion and wrath, tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul of man that doth evil; in the di cal: 
when God ſhall judge the ſecrets of men by Jeſus Chriſt according to the Goſpel. me! 
tery 
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The Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. BW 2 
—— — _ x — ry a 
| > USE xvi.-19, 20. 7 
There was a certain rich man, which was cloathed in purple and fine linen, WF that 


and fared ſumptuouſly every day: And there was a certain began, ¶ ot b 
named Lazarus, which was laid at his gate full of ſores. rity,: 


Intend, by God's aſſiſtance, to go over this parable, than which I chink there is none 

1 in the whole Goſpel, which is more apt to affect men, or which is more artificially 6 
contrived, and in the circumſtances whereof a greater decorum is obſerved. 5 

It is a great queſtion among interpreters, whether this narration concerning the ric a 


man and Lazarus be a parable, or a hiſtory, or a mixture of both. That it is not ? man 
hiſtory, the reſemblance between it and others of our Saviour's parables, will eaſily col. a 4 a 
vince any man that is not contentious; beſides that, in ſome ancient copies, tis v{he! 0 0 
in with this preface, And be ſpake a parable to his diſciples : A certain rich man, SC. 11 
But yet as ſome of the ancients have not improbably conjectur' d, it ſeems to be ſuch a kind de 
of parable, as had ſomething of areal foundation; as namely, that there was ſuch a poor mi 3 
as Lazarus is here deſcribed, and of that name among the Jews: For in a meer parable d mag 
altogether unuſual toname perſons,nor is this done in any other of our Saviour's parables Pa 
But whether this be ſo or not, is not worth the diſputing, becauſe it alters not ch 2 


caſe as to our Saviour's purpoſe, and the inſtructions which we may learn from it. 
In the handling of this parable, I ſhall explain it as I go along, and draw 79 {orts0 4 
inſtructions or obſervations from it. the | 4 
The fir/t ſort of obſervations ſhall be from the circumſtances which ſerve for the dec! 
rum of the parable; And theſe I will not warrant to be all intended by our Saviour; but 
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Germ. LXXIL Nich Man, and Lazarus. 


only to be true in themſelves, and uſeful, and to have a probable riſe from ſom cir- 
cumſtances of the parable; and therefore 1 ſhall ſpeak but very briefly to them. 

The ſecond ſort of obſervations ſhall be ſuch as are grounded upon the main ſcope 
and intent of the parable ; and theſe I ſhall inſiſt more largely upon. I begin, 

Firſt, With thoſe obſervations and inſtructions which I ſhall gather up from the cir- 
cumſtanccs which ſerve for the decorum of the parable; and I ſhall take them in order 

as they lie in the parable. 

Ver. 19. There was a certain rich man, which was cloathed in purple and fine linen, and 
fared ſumptuvufly every day. Some think that our Saviour in this deſcription reflected up- 
on Her:d, becauſe he deſcribes this rich man to be cloathed in purple. But this conje- 
ure is without reaſon; for beſides that it was not our Saviour's cuſtom in his preaching, 
to give ſecret girds to the magittrate ; tis certain that it was long after our Saviour's 
time, that purple was appropriated to kings: It was then, and a great while atter, the 
wear of rich and powerful men, and of the favourites and great men of the court, who 
are frequently in ancient hiſtories call'd the purpurati, thoſe that wore purple. 

That which I obſerve from hence, is, that the rich man is not here cenſured for en- 
joying what he had, for wearing rich apparel, and keeping a great Table. This of it 
ſelf, it it be according to a man's eſtate and quality, and without intemperance, is ſo 
far from being a fault, that it is a commendable virtue. But here was his fault, that 
he made all to ſerve his own ſenſuality and luxury, without any conſideration of the 
wants and neceſſities of others: Whereas one of the great uſes of the plentiful tables of 

rich men, is from the ſuperfluity of them to feed the poor and the hungry. 

Ver. 20. And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, as if our Saviour had ſaid, 
for inſtance, poor Lazarus whom ye all knew. And here I cannot but take notice of 
the decorum which our Saviour uſes. He would not name any rich man, becauſe that 
was invidious, and apt to provoke. He endeavours to make all men ſenſible of cheir du- 
ty; but he would provoke none of them by any peeviſh reflection; for nothing is more 
improper than to provoke thoſe whom we intend to perſuade. While a man's reaſon is 
calm and undiſturbed, it is capable of truth fairly propounded ; but if we once ſtir up 


| men's paſſions, it is like muddying of the waters, they can diſcern nothing clearly at- 
| terwards. But to procced in the parable. 


There was a certain beggar named Lazarus, which was laid at the rich man's gate full 


| of ſores, and was deſirous to be fed with the crumbs which fell from his table, moreover the 


dogs came and licked his ſores. Here are three great aggravations of the rich man's un- 
charitableneſs. 

1/7, That here was an object preſented it ſelf to him. 

2dly, Such an object as would move any one's pity, a man reduc'd to extreme miſe- 
ry and neceſſity. 

3dly, A little relief would have contented him. 

1//, Here was an object preſented it ſelf to him, Lazarus laid at a rich man's gate; fo 
that as often as he went out of his own houſe and came in, he could not but rake notice 
ot him. Good men that are charitably diſpoſed, will enquire out objects for their cha- 
rity, and not always ſtay till they thruſt themſelves upon them: But he is a very bad man, 
wao, when an object of great pity and charity is preſented, is ſo far from relenting to- 
wards him, that he ſtops his ear to his cry, and turns away his face from him. He is an 
uncharitable man, who being rich, and hearing of the miſcries of others, does not take 
them into conſideration: But what we ſee with our eyes is much more apt to affect us. 
do that this was an argument of a very cruel diſpoſition in the rich man, that having o 
many occaſions of ſeeing Lazarus, he ſhould never be moved to commiſerate him. 

2%, Here was ſuch an object preſented to him, as would move any one's pity, a man 
reduced to extreme miſery and neceſſity. Here was no common object of charity, a man, 
not only in extreme want, but in great pain and anguiſh, and ſo helpleſs, that he was un- 
avle to keep off the dogs from being troubleſome to him: And yet this did not move him. 

3dly, A very little relief would have contented this poor man, and have been a great 
kindneſs to him; that which the rich man might have ſpared without the leaſt preju- 
dice to himſelf. He would have been glad to have been fed with the crumbs which fell 
yum the rich man's table; and yet the parable intimates, that the rich man was ſo hard- 
hearted, as not to afford him theſe. | | 

Ver. 22. And it came to paſs that the beggar died, and was carried by the angels into 

Abraham's boſom. Here was a great and ſudden change! He, who when he was alive was 
neglected by men, and contumeliouſly expoſed like a dead carcaſs to the dogs, when he dies 
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470 The Parable of the Serm. LXXII. EF 
is attended on by the angels, and by them ſafely conveyed into a ſtate of unſpeakable WF 
happineſs, He who lay at the rich man's gate, and could find no entrance there, is ad. 
mitted into heaven. The beggar died, and was carried into Abraham's boſom. 

'Tis very obſervable, that our Saviour in this parable repreſents men as paſſing ummedj. 
ately out of this life intoaſtate of happineſs or torment. And as in no other place of Scrip. 
ture, ſo neither in this, where it had been ſo proper, does our Saviour give the leaſt inti. 
mation of the ſtate of purgatory, which the church of Rome hath deviſed, and makes (, 
much profit and advantage of; which becauſe it is ſo viſible and apparent, we may 
without uncharitableneſs ſuppoſe to he the reaſon why they keep ſuch a ſtir about it, 
Aud was carried by the angels into Abraham's boſom. It was an ancient tradition among 
the Jews, that the angels did attend good men at their death, and carry their ſoulsintg 


paradiſe, which is here call'd Abraham's boſom. And this was a proper place for Laza. 
rus, who had been neglected by the rich man ; to be convey'd into Abraham's bin 


Alt. 


who was of a quite contrary temper, and loved to entertain and relieve ſtrangers, 

And paradiſe is fitly call'd Abraham's boſom, becauſe the eus had ſo great a veneraticn . 
for Abraham, and that deſervedly for his eminent faith and obedience, that they gave : 
him the firſt place among the bleſſed, Hence is the expreſſion, Mat. viii. 11. of „tim n 
down with Abraham, and Iſaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God. Now this expreſſion af ö 


being in Abraham's boſom, is an alluſion to the cuſtom of feaſts among the eus, where the 
molt eſteemed and beloved gueſt ſat next him that was chief at the fealt, and leanedn W ; 
his boſom. Hence St. John is call'd the Diſciple whom Teſus loved, becauſe when le 
ſat at meat, he leancd on his boſom, John xiii. 23. Hence likewiſe is the cxprefſio 
of our Saviour's being in the boſom of his Father, to fignity his dearneſs to him, Jalni 
3 18. No man hath ſeen God at any time; the only begotten Son which is in the boſom of tt 
j Father, he hath declared him. 

I proceed. The rich man alſs died, and was buried. The rich man alſo died; this is 
very elegant and emphatical, inſinuating to us, what the Scripture ſo often rakcs notice 
of; that riches, for all men's confidence in them, will not deliver from death. This rich 
man indeed was out of danger of being ſtarved and famiſh'd, as poor Lazarus was. But 
if death had other ways to coine at him. Ir is probable enough, that he might be ſurſci- 
cd by faring ſumptuouſly every day. The rich man alſo died. 

And was buried. And here again we may obſerve the ſtrict decorum which our © 
viour uſes in this parable, It is not ſaid of Lazarus, that he was buried, but only that 
he died; it is probable, that he was flung out of the way into ſome pit or other: Hat 
of the rich man it is ſaid, he was buried, And this is all the advantage which a rich man 
hath by a great eſtate after he is dead, to have a pompous and ſolemn funeral; Which 
yet ſignifies nothing to him after death, becauſe he is inſenſible of it. 

Ver. 23. And in bell he lift up his eycs being in torments, and ſeetb Abraham afar f, tert 
and Lazarus in his boſam. As corporal acts are attributed to God in Scripture, 10 li W wa 
wiſe to ſeparated ſouls. | 

In hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments ; intimating to us, that this ſenſual and vo- the 


luptuous man had ſtupidly paſt away his life, without any ſerious thoughts and con- Luc 
ſideration: but now at laſt he was awakened, when it was too late, and began to con- wh 
ſider. In hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments. ma 

O the ſtupidity of finners ! who run on blindly in their courſe, and never open their WF rt 
eyes till they are fallen into the pit; who cannot be brought to conſider, till conli- W lice 
deration will do them no good; till it ſerve to no other purpoſe, but to enrage tet by 
conſciences, and to multiply the ſtings of them. ſtle 

Thus it was with this rich man, he Jiſt up his eyes being in torments, and ſeetb Ar © 


ham afar of, and Lazarus in his boſom. Our Saviour repreſents him as ſceing that whic 
would then moſt probably come to his mind. Feeling his own miſery, he began '9 
confider the happy condition of the poor man whom he had ſo cruelly neglected. And 
indeed one great part of the torment of hell conſiſts in thoſe reflections which men 
ſhall make upon the happineſs which they have wilfully loſt and neglected, and toe 
fins whereby they have plunged themſelves into that miſerable ſtate. 

Ver. 24. And he cried, and ſaid, father Abraham, have mercy on me, and fend La- 
zarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue; for 1 am ld 
mented in this flame. See how the ſcene is changed; now he is fain to beg relief of the 
beggar, who had ſued to him in vain. : 

Send Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue. Here 5 
another very decent circumſtance ; the rich man is repreſented as not having the * exp 
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bez any great relief from Lazarus, towards whom he had been ſo hard-hearted. J dip 
the tip of his finger in water, to cool his tongue, had been a very great favour from Laza- 
715, to whom the rich man had denied even the crumbs which fell from his table. 

For I am tormented in this flame. The Scripture loves to make uſe of ſenſible repreſen- 
cations, to ſet forth tous the happineſsand miſery of the next life; partly by way of conde- 
(cenfion to our underſtandings, and partly to work more powerfully upon our affections. For 
E whilſt we are in the body, and immers'd in ſenſe, we are molt apt to be moved by ſuch 
/ W dgefcriptions of things, as are ſenſible; and therefore the torments of wicked men in hell, 
E arc uſually in Scripture deſcribed to us, by one of the quickeſt and ſharpeſt pains that hu- 


8 man nature is ordinarily acquainted withal, namely, by the pain of burning; fire being 
0 W the molt active thing in nature, and therefore capable of cauſing the ſharpeſt pains. 
. But we cannot from theſc and the like expreſſions of Scripture certainly determine that 
dis i; che true and proper painof hell: All that we can infer from theſe deſcriptions is this, 
 (latthe ſufferings of wicked men in the other world, ſhall be very terrible, and as great, 
nana probably greater than can poſſibly be deſcribed to us, by any thing that we are now 
ve acquainted withal : for who knows the power of God's anger, and the utmoſt of what 
y WW omnipotcnt juſtice can do to ſinners? For as the glory of heaven, and the joys of God's 
of preſence are now inconceivable ; ſo likewiſe are the torments of hell, and the milcric:, 
he WW of the damned. Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither have enter'd into the heart of man, 
On thoſe dreadful things which God prepares for them that hate him. Who can imagine the ut- 
te moſt ſignificancy of thoſe phraſes which the Scripture uſes to ſet forth this to us, of 
oa WW (God's being a conſuming fire, of being tormented in flames, of God's wrath and jealouſy 
1 WW /making againſt ſinners, and all the curſes that are written in his book, falling upon them? 
% Who can conceive the horror of thoſe expreſſions, of the worm that dies not, and the fire 
© that is not quenched ; of God's pouring out the vials of his wrath, of being deliver d over 
i: „le tormentor, of being thruſt into utter darkneſs, of being caſt into the lake of fire and 
uce WF brim/tone? Theſe forms of ſpeech ſeem to be borrowed from thoſe things which among 
rica WW menaremoſt dread ful and affrighting; and to be calculated and accommodated to our ca- 
Bu! pacities, and not ſq much intended to expreſs to us the proper and real torments of hell, 
ei. to convey to us in a more ſenſible and affecting manner the ſenſe of what the Scripture 
ſeys in general, that z 7s a fearful thing ts fall into the hands of the living God, 
Ver. 25. But Abraham ſaid, fin, remember that thou in thy life-time received'fl thy 
that vad things, and likewiſe Lazarus evil things: but now he is comforted, and thou art lor- 
But mented. Abraham ſaid, ſin, remember. It is very obſervable, how our Saviour chuſcs to 
man 


repreſent to us the diſcourſe between Abraham and the rich man; tho” there was the 
nich grcateſt difference between them imaginable, the one was in heaven, and the other in 
hell, yet they treated one another civily, Abraham is brought in giving the common 
ef, Wb terms of civility to this wretched wicked man, and calling him fon; ſan, remember. It 
like- was indeed a very ſevere thing which he ſaid to him; he put him in mind of his former 
proſperity, and of his fault in his unmerciful uſage of Lazarus; Remember, ſin, that 


d v0- uin thy life-time received ft thy good things, and Lazarus, &c. But yet whilſt he ſpeaks 
con- dach ſharp things to him, he bates bad language. A man may ſay very ſevere things, 
con- ö 


where a juſt occaſion requires it; but he muſt uſe no reviling ; rem tpſam dic, mitte 
male laqui, ſay the thing, but uſe no bad language. And this, as one ſays, is ths tru 
at of chiding, the proper ſtyle wherein we muſt uſe to reprove. If we do it with ma- 
lice, and anger, and contempr, it is misbecoming, even tho' we deſpair of doing good; 
but if we hope for any good effect, we are like to miſs of it this way, for as the Apo- 
ſtle ſays excellently, the wrath of man worketh not the righteouſneſs of God. 

dome think that Abraham gives the rich man the title of /n ironically, and by way of 
er: but without all reaſon. For ſurely there is not ſo much bad nature in heaven, as to 
icoff at thoſe who are in miſery. Beſides that, we find our Saviour obſerving this decorum 
good language in other of his parables; as particularly, in that of the king who invited 
eucits to the marriage of his ſon, Matth. xx11. 11. When the king ſaw there the man 
that came without his wedding garment, tho' he paſt a very ſevere ſentence upon him, 
jet he gives him the common terms of civility ; Friend, lou cameſt thou hither ? 

This ſhould teach us Chriſtians, how we ought to demean our ſelves towards thoſe 
Who are at the greateſt diſtance from us, and how we ought to behave our ſelves to- 
verds one another in the greateſt differences of religion. * ſure can be at greater 

tance than Abraham in paradiſe, and the rich man in hell; and yet our Saviour 
would not repreſent them as at terms of defiance with one another. One might have 


"pected that Abraham ſhould have reviled this poor wretch, and diſdain'd to have 
| ſpoken 
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ſpoken to him: But this is not the temper of heaven, nor ought it to be of good men 
upon earth, even towards the worſt of men. 

How does this condemn our rudeneſs and impatience with one another, in our religion; 
differences! we think no termsbad enough to uſe towards one another: and yet one of the 
moſt famous diſputes that we find mentioned in Scripture, and that between the moſtop. 

olite parties that can be imagined, was managed after another faſhion; Imean that record. 
ed by St. Jude between Michael the arch- angel, and the devil, v. 9. Yet Michael the arcl. 
angel, when contending with the devil, he diſputed about the body of Moſes, durjt not bring g 
ralling accuſation ; he durſt not allow himſelf this, no, not in the heat of diſpute, when 
erſonsare moſt apt to fly out into paſſion, becauſe it was indecent, and would have been 
diſpleaſing to God; this I believe is the true reaſon why it is ſaid, he durſt ct bring a 
railing accuſation. And yet I may add another, which is not improper for our confide- 
ration, I am ſure it hath a good moral, the devil would have been too hard for him at 
railing, he was better skill'd at that weapon, and more expert at that kind of diſpute, 
Which conſideration may be a good argument tous againſt reviling any man. If werevile 
the good, we are unjuſt, becauſe they deſerve it not; if we revile tlie bad, we are unwiſe, be- 
cauſe we ſhall get nothing byit. I could almoſt envy the character which was given of oneof 
the Romans; Neſcivit quid effet male dicere; he knew not what it <vas to give bad language, 
I proceed. Son, remember that thou in thy life-time recetved'ft thy good things. Thy gud 
things, thoſe which thou didſt value and eſteem ſo highly, and didſt place thy chief hap- 
pineſs in, as if there had been no other good to be ſought after. Thy good things, and in. 
deed ſo he uſed them, as if he had been the ſole lord and proprietor of them, and they 
had not been committed ro him, as a ſteward, to be diſpenſed for his maſter's uſe, forthe 
cloathing of the naked, and the feeding of the hungry, and the relieving of thoſe in diſtreſs 
Ver. 27, 28. Then he ſaid, I pray thee therefore, father, that thou <woutsft fend him tun 
father's houſe : for I have five brethren; that he may teſtiſy unto them, leſt they alſo come int 
this place of torment. Here the rich man, tho' in hell, is repreſented as retaining ſome 
tenderneſs for his relations, as ſolicitous leſt they ſhould be involved in the fame mi- 
ſery with himſelf. The laſt piece of that which commonly remains in men, is natural 
affection, which is not ſo much a virtue, as a natural principle, and is common to 
many brute beaſts, When a man puts off this, we may give him up for loſt to al 
manner of goodneſs. . To be without natural aſſecticu, is the worſt character can be 
given of a man. Our Saviour repreſents this rich man in hell as not ſo totally degene- 
rate as to be quite deſtitute of this. 

I think ſome attribute this motion of the rich man concerning his brethren to ano- 
ther cauſe; as if he had deſired it, not out of kindneſs to them, but out of regard to him- 
ſelf; as being afraid that if his brethren, who probably were corrupted by his example, 
had periſh'd by that means, it would have been an aggravation of his torments. But this 
conjecture is too ſubtile, and without any good ground; for every man carries his but- 
den of guilt with him out of this world, and it is not increaſed by any conſequence oi 
our actions here. For the crime of a bad example is the ſame whether men follow it or 
not, becauſe he that gives bad example to others, does what in him lies to draw them 
into {fin ; and if they do not follow it, that is no mitigation of his fault. | 

I have but one obſervation more, and that is from the mention of his brethren as his 
neareſt relations, which is a great aggravation of the rich man's uncharitableneſs, be- 
cauſe he is repreſented as having no children to take care for, and yet he would not 
conſider the poor. | 

And thus I have, as briefly asI could, endeavour'd to explain this parable, and have made 
ſuch obſervations from the circumſtances of it, as may be uſeful for our inſtruction: But 
as I premiſed at firſt, I will not warrant all theſe obſervations to be certainly intended by 
our Saviour; I know very well that every circumſtance of a parable is not to be preſt tod 
far, the moral accommodation does chiefly belong to the main ſcope of it, and many cl- 
cumſtances are only brought in to fill up the parable, and to make up a handſomer way for 
that which is moſt mareral, and principally intended: But 1o long as the obſervations a 
true and uſeful, and have a fair colour and occaſion from the circumſtances, it is We 
enough; to be ſure there is no harm done. I proceed to the /econd ſort of obſervations, 
namely, ſuch as are drawn from the main ſcope and intent of the parable, which I pro- 
miſed to ſpeak more largely to; and they are fx, which I ſhall handle in order. 

Firſt, 1 obſerve that uncharitableneſs and unmercifulneſs to the poor, is a great and 
damning fin, We find no other fault imputed to the rich man but this, that he cook No 
care out of his ſuperfluity and abundance to relieve this poor man that lay at his gat 
;He-is:not charged for want of juſtice, but of charity; not for having got a great * 
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by fraud or oppreſſion, but that in the midſt of this abundance he had no conſideration 
and pity for thoſe that were in want. 
] ſhall endeavour to make out this obſervation by the parts of it. 
1/7, That unmercifulneſs and uncharitableneſs to the poor is a great fin. 
24ly, Such a fin, as alone and without any other guilt, is ſufficient to ruin a man for 
erer. I ſhall ſpeak to theſe ſeverally. 
, That unmercifulneſs and uncharitableneſs to the poor is a very great ſin, It con- 
rains in its very nature two black crimes, inhumanity and impiety. 
| 1. Inhumanity; it is an argument of a cruel and ſavage diſpoſition, not to pity thoſe 
that are in want and miſery. And he doth not truly pity the miſeries of others, that doth 
not relieve them when he hath ability and opportunity in his hands. Tenderneſs and 
* compaſſion for the ſutferings of others, is a virtue ſo proper to our nature, that it is there- 
 W fore call'd Humanity, as if it were eſſential to human nature, and as if without this, we 
| did not deſerve the name of men. To ſee men like our ſelves, bone of our bone, and fleſh 
ur fleſb, labour under want and neceſſity, and yet not to be moved to commiſerate 
- W him, this is a ſign that we have put off our own nature, otherwiſe we ſhould pity the 
ſufferings of it in others. For whenever we behold a man like our ſelves groaning under 
© want, and preſt with neceſſity, and do not relent towards him, and are not ready to relieve 


_—_—_—— 


nim, we are hard-hearted to our own nature, and do in ſome ſenſe what the Apoſtle ſays 
nan ever did (that is, none retaining the temper and affections of a man) hate his qwn 
/. | 

7 W This the Scripture ſpeaks of as a moſt barbarous ſort of inhumanity, and calls it mur- 
c WE der, 1 John iii. 15. Whoſo hateth his brother, is a murderer ; and not to relieve our bro- 
. cher in want, is 2% hate him; for this is the inſtance which the Apoſtle gives at the 17/4 


© <erſe, reboſo bath this world's goods, and ſeeth his brother in want, and ſhutteth up his bowels 
© of compaſſion from him; whoſo doth not conſider the poor, is a man- ſlayer and a mur- 
derer, he is cruel to his own nature, nay, were he ſufficiently ſenſible of the condition 
of human nature, he is cruel to himſelf. 

Seeſt thou a poor man in great miſery and want, there is nothing hath befallen him but 
what is common to man, what might have been thy lot and portion as well as his, and 
E what may happen to thee or thine another time. Make it therefore thine own caſe ; (for 
ſo the providence of God may make it one time or other, and thou provokeſt him to make 
it ſo ſpeedily, by thy unmerciful diſpoſition toward the poor, ) I ſay, make it thine own caſe, 
if thou wert in the poor man's condition, and he in thine, conſult thine own bowels, and 
ell me how thou wouldſt wiſh him to be affected toward thee. Wouldſt thou be willing 
that he ſhould ſlight and repulſe thee, and ſhut up his bowels of compaſſion from thee? 
f not, then do not thou ſo deal with him; conſider that it may be thine own caſe, there- 
fore do not thou give the world any bad example in this kind, do not teach men to be 
mmerciful, leſt they learn of thee, and thou find the ill effects of it, when it comes to be 
thine own condition. This is the firſt aggravation of this fin, the inhumanity of it. But, 

2. Beſides the inhumanity of this ſin, it is like wiſe a great impiety toward God. Unmer- 


. . . . - . 1 

cifulneſs to the poor hath this fourfold impiety in it; it is a contempt of God; an uſurpa- j i 

ton upon his right; a ſlighting of his providence; and a plain demonſtration that we do a | 

his WF not love God, and that all our pretences to religion are hypocritical and inſincere. i 
be- 1. It is a contempt of God, and a reproaching of him; ſo Solomon tells us, Prov. xiv. 1 
\ not WF 31. He that oppreſſeth the poor, (not only he that dealeth unjuſtly with a poor man, but f | 
be that is uncharitable towards him, as appears by the oppoſition, but he that honoureth i ; 


made WF in, hath mercy on the poor. Here oppreſſion of the poor is oppoſed to want of charity | 

: but WF towards him ;) He that oppreſſeth the poor reproacheth his maker. How is that? He deſpi- 

ied by ¶ ech God who made him after his own image and likeneſs: For the poor man bears the " 
þ! 


eſt too ¶ mage of God as well as the rich, ſo that thou canſt not oppreſs or neglect him, without J 
1y c- bme reflection upon God, whoſe image he bears. 1 
ray fo! W 2. The uncharitable man is an uſurper upon God's right. The earth is the Lord's and 11 
ons are tie fulneſs thereof, and he hath given it to the children of men, not abſolutely to diſpoſe of ; 

is well W® they pleaſe, but in truſt, and with certain reſervations, ſo as to be accountable to him 1 
ations, bor the diſpoſal of it. In reſpect of other men, we are indeed true proprietors of our eſtates: 

1 pro- ¶ but in reſpect of God, we are but ſtewards; and he will call us to an account how we have 


d them out. So much as we need is ours; but beyond what will ſupport us, and be a con- 1 
enient proviſion for our family, in the rank wherein God hath placed us, all that is given 1 
cook no us, that we may give it to others. And if God hath been liberal to us in the bleſ- 1 
11s gate ungs of this life, it is on purpoſe to give us an opportunity, and to engage us to be ſo to Wl 
it eſtate I Vol. II. : | P p p others 1 
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others that ſtand in need of our charity; and we are falſe to our truſt, if we keep those 

things to our ſelves, which we receive from God for this very end that we might diſtr;. 

bute them to others, according to the proportion of our ability and their neceſſity. Thi; WW 

is to hide our Lord's talent in a napkin, and that which thou ſtoreſt up in this caſe is un. 

juſtly detained by thee; for God intended it ſhould have been for bread for the hungry, and 

for cloaths for the naked, for the relief and ſupport of thoſe who were ready to periſh, - 
The uncharitable man is impious in ſlighting of God's providence. He does not 


conſider that riches and poverty are of the Lord, that he can ſoon change our conditicy, W 
and that it is an eaſy thing with him to make a rich man poor. We do not ſufficiently WW | 
reverence the providence which rules the world, if when God hath bleſt us with plenty _ 
and abundance, we have no pity and regard for thoſe that are in need. God can ſvn WW 
turn the wheel, and lay thee as low as the poor man whom thou doſt neglect. Hecan WF © 
caſt down the mighty from their ſeat, and exalt the humble and the meek; fill the bu WF © 
with good things, and ſend the rich empty away. t 
God's providence could eaſily have diſpoſed of things otherwiſe, to have ſecured t WW l 
man from want: but he hath on purpoſe order'd this variety of conditions, high and lou, © 
rich and poor, not that ſome men might have an advantage to inſult over and deſpicc 
others, but that there might be an opportunity for the exerciſe of ſeveral virtues; thu WE le 


the poor might have an opportunity to exerciſe their dependance upon God, and thei 


patience and ſubmiſſion to his will; and that the rich might ſhew their temperance, d © 
moderation, and charity. | by 
4. Unmercifulneſs to the poor is a plain demonſtration that we do not love God, ad 
that all our other pretences to religion are hypocritical, and inſincere. St. James telliu, WF © 
that pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father, is this, to viſit the fatherlcji ad on 
the widow, Ja. i. 27. That the wiſdom which is from above is full of mercy and good fru * 
Ch. 111. 17. St. John repreſents this uncharitable diſpoſition as utterly inconſiſtent wil WF 1 
the true love of God, 1 Jobn iii. 17. But whoſo hath this world's goods, and ſeeth lis h. . 
ther have need, and ſhutteth up his bowels of compaſſion from him; how diwel!eth the lr Wl , > 
God in him? In vain does ſuch a man pretend to love God; nay, Ch. iv. v. 20. hel Wi 97 
us that it is impoſſible ſuch a man ſhould love God. If a man jay I love God, and tatith ( 
his brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath ſeen, how can le Wt ; / 5 
God whom he hath not ſeen? This deſerves to be ſeriouſly conſider'd by thoſe who make . 
a great ſhew of devotion, and are at great pains in prayer, and faſting, and reading, and c hy 
hearing the word of God, and in all other frugal exerciſes of religion, which ſtandthem Th. 
in no money; leſt all their labour be loſt for want of this one neceſſary and effential part; WW. 
leſt with the young man in the Goſpel, after they have kept all other commandments, 3 
they be rejected by Chriſt for lack of his one thing. I have done with the firſt part of the 5 
obſervation, that unmercifulneſs 1s a very great ſin. I proceed to the ( 5 
2d, That it is ſuch a fin, as alone, and without any other guilt, is ſufficient to win ba 
man for ever. The parable lays the rich man's condemnation upon this; it was the guit WF, . be 
of this ſin that tormented him when he was in hell. The Scripture is full of icvere 3 
threatnings againſt this fin. Prov. xxi. 13. Whoſo ſtonpeth his ears at the cry of the pul- may 
alſo ſhall cry himſelf, but ſhall not be heard. God will have no regard or pity for the man G 
that regardeth not the poor. That is a terrible text, Jam. ii. 13. He ſhall have ſidg Nin 
without mercy, that hath ſhewed no mercy. dence 


Our Saviour hath two parables to repreſent to us the danger of this fin; this here in 
the text, and that in Luke xii. concerning the covetous man chat enlarged his barns, an 
was ſtill laying up, but laid nothing out upon the poor: upon which our Saviour mak® 
this obſervation, which is the moral of the parable, v. 2 1. So is be that layeth up treaſure} 
himſelf, and is not rich towards God]; fo ſhall he be, ſuch an iſſue of his folly may every on 
expect, who layeth up treaſure for himſelf, but does not lay up riches with God. Ho 
is that? The Scripture tells us, by works of mercy and charity; this our Saviour calls 40 

ing up for our ſelves treaſures in heaven, Matth. vi. 20. And Luke xii. 33. he calls gwwil 
of alms, providing for our ſelves bags that wax not old, a treaſure in heaven that failetÞ mt. 

There is no particular grace and virtue to which the promiſe of eternal life is ſo tre 
quently made in Scripture, as to this of mercy and charity to the poor. Matt. v. 7. BA 
are the merciful, for they ſhall find mercy. Which promiſe, as it does not exclude a rew® 
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in this world, ſo it ſeems principally to reſpect the mercy of God at the great day, Li 2 
xiv. 12, 13, 14. When thou makeſt a feaſt, invite not the rich, for they will recempence iP 
again: but invite the poor, and the maimed, and the lame, and the blind, fer they ca"... 
recompence thee; but thou ſhalt be recompenced at the reſurrection of the juſt, Luke 7 v0 
. c 
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Make therefore to your ſelves friends of the Mammon of unrighteoufneſs, that when ye ſhall 
fail, they may receive you into everlaſting habitations. 1 Tim. vi. 17, 18, 19. Charge then 
lat are rich in this world, that they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to diftri- 
ue, willing to communicate, laying up in ftore for themſelves a good foundation, as the word 

| 44G, is ſometimes uſed, 2 good treaſure againſt the time «hich is to come, that they nay 
| lay hold of eternal life. 

hut the moſt conſiderable text of all other to this purpoſe is in Matt. xxv. where our Sa- 
= ET gives us a deſcription of the judgment of the great day: And if that be a true and pro- 


, per repreſentation of the proceſs of that day, then the grand enquiry will be, what works of 
? WW charity have been done or neglected by us, and accordingly ſentence thall be paſtupon us. 

7 WW Thc proper reſult from all this diſcourſe is to perſuade men to this neceſſary duty. Our 
" ciernal happineſs does not ſo much depend upon the exerciſe of any one ſingle grace or vir- 
woe, as this of charity and mercy. Faith and repentance are more general and fundamen- 


E tal graces, and as it were the parents of all che reſt: But of all ſingle virtues the Scripture 
| lays the greateſt weight upon this of charity; and if we do truly believe the precepts of the 
Goſpel, and the promiſes and threatningsof it, we cannot but have a principal regard to it, 

| know how averſe men generally are to this duty, which make them ſo full of excu- 


ſes and objections againſt it. 
bat 1. They have children to provide for. This is not the caſe of all, and they whoſe 
el > aſc it is, may do well to conſider, that it will not be amiſs to leave a bleſſing as well as 
da inheritance to their children. 

a 2. They tell us they intend to doſomething when they die. I doubt that very much; but 
7 E granting their intention to be real, why ſhould men chuſe to ſpoil a good work, and take 
* away the grace and acceptableneſs of it, by the manner of doing? It ſhews a great back- 


| wardneſs to the work, when we defer it as long as we can. He that will not do good till 
be be forced by the laſt neceſſity, diu noluit, was long unwilling, It is one of the worſt com- 
pliments we can put upon God, to give a thing to him when we can keep it no longer. 

3. Others ſay, they may come to want themſel ves, and it is prudence to provide againſt 
that. To this I anſwer, 

(J.) I believe that no man ever came the ſooner to want for his charity. David hath 
n expreſs obſervation to the contrary, P/al. xxxvii. 25. I have been young and now am 
ud, yet have not feen the righteous forſaken, nor his ſeed begging bread. And tho' he uſes 
general word, yet that by the 7:gh7eous here he intended the nerciſul man, is evident 
om the next words, be 7s merciful and lendeth. 

And beſides David's obſervation, we have expreſs promiſes of God to ſecure us againſt 
lis fear, P/al. xl. 1, 2. Bleſſed is he that conjrdereth the poor, the Lord will deliver lim in 
me of trouble, the Lord «ill preſerve him and keep him alive, and he ſhall be bleſſed uten the 
tarth, Prov. xxviii. 27. He that giveth unto the poor ſhall not lack. | 

(2.) Thou may'{t come to want tho' thou give nothing; thou may'it loſe that which 
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a "a thou haſt ſpared in this Kind as well as the reſt; thou may'ſt loſe all, and then thou arr 
cue 8 better ſecured againſt want, than if thou hadſt been charitable. Beſides that, when 
Fl 1 ou art brought to poverty, thou wilt want the comfort of having done this duty, and 
. may ſt juſtly look upon the neglect of this duty as one of the cauſes of thy poverty. 

drment (3.) After all our care to provide for ourſelves, we mult truſt the providence of God; 


ad a man can in no caſe ſo ſafely commit himſelf to God as in well-dging. If the provi- 
dence of God (as we all believe) be peculiarly concern'd to bleſs one man more than ano- 
wer, I dare ſay the charitable man will not have the leaſt portion. 

) There is a worſe objection than all theſe made by ſome grave men, who weuld 
de glad under pretence of piety to flip themſelves out of this duty; and that is this, 


here in 
ns, and 


lure (i = 

cath 1 1 popery to preſs good works with ſo much carneſtneſs upon men, as if 
1. Hos F ould merit heaven by them; ſo that they dare not be charitable out of a pious fear, 
ae e leſt hereby they ſhould entertain the doctrine of merit. 3 

ls givit 28 i the truth were known, I doubt covetouſneſs lies at the botton of this ohiection: 
Jeth tf , hs is fit it ſhould be anſwered. And, | | 

is ſo lte * 0 5 ay that no man chat is not prejudiced either by his education or intereſt, can 
7 B "* 1 a creature can merit any thing at the hand of God, to whom all that we can 
— Os y do, is antecedently due; much leſs that we can merit ſo great a reward as that 


eternal happineſs. 


a | , - : 
0 60 Tho we deny the merit of good works, yet we firmly believe the neceſſity of them 
1 WW cternal life. And that they are neceſſary to eternal life, is as good an argument to per- 


le xvi. I a wiſe man to do them, as if they were.meritorious; unleſs a man be ſo vain-glorious 
"Ml e I. PP p 2 5 
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as to think heaven not worth the having unleſs he purchaſe it himſelf at a valuable con. 


ſideration. 
And now let me earneſtly intreat you, as you love God and your own ſouls, not to nes. 


| lect this duty; leſt you bring your ſelves to the ſame miſerable ſtate with this rich mar 


The Second 
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this Text. 


to whom the leaſt charity that could be ask'd was denied. Our Saviour hath purpoſch 
left this parable on record, to be a teſtimony and a witneſs to us; leſt we being guily 
of the ſame fin, ſhould come into the ſame place of torment. 

And if any ask me according to what proportion of his eſtate he ought to be charitable) 
I cannot determine that. Only, let no man neglect his duty, becauſe I cannot (and it may 
be no one elſe can) tell him the exact proportion of his charity to his eſtate. There art 
ſome duties that are ſtrictly determined, as thoſe of juſtice; but God hath left our ch. 
rity to be a free offering. In the proportion of this duty, every one mult determine 
himſelf by prudence and the love of God. God hath left this duty undetermined, toty 
the largeneſs of our hearts towards him; only to encourage us to be abundant in this grat 
he hath promiſcd, that according to the proportion of our charity, thall be the degree 
our happineſs, 2 Cor. ix. 6. He that ſowveth plentifully, ſhall reap pleni1fully. But let u 
be ſure to do ſomething in this kind; any part of our eſtate rather than none. 

I will conclude with that excellent counſel of the ſon of Syrach, Eccl. iv. My fon, d. 
fraud not the poor, and make not the needy eye to wait long; make not a hungry ſoul ſorrm. 
ful, neither provoke a man in his diſtreſs; add not more trouble to a heart that is vexed, 6. 


fer not to give to him that is in need. Reject not the ſupplication of the affiicted, nor turn. | 


way thy face from a poor man; turn not thy eye away from the needy, and give him m 
e to curſe thee. For if he curſe thee in the bitterneſs of his ſoul, his prayers fhall be lei 
of him that made him. Let it not grieve thee to bow down thine ear to the poor, and yt 


him a friendly anfewer with meekneſs. Be as a father to the fatherleſs, and inſtead of ah. 
band to their mother; fo ſhalt thou be as the fon of the moſt high, and be ſhall love thee mir 
than thy mother doth. | 
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The Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. 


LUKE xvi. 19, 20. 
There was a certain rich man, which was cloathed in purple and fine lint 


and fared ſumptuouſly every day: And there was a certain bg, 
named Lazarus, which was laid at his gate full of ſores. 

1 and yet dear to God. Thisbeggar Lazarus, tho he was ſo much ſlighred, and deſpiſed 

in his life-time by this great rich man, yet it appeared when he came to die, that he 

was not neglected by God, for he gave his angels charge concerning him, to convey him to 

happineſs; v. 22. The beggar died, and was carried into Abraham's boſom. Te 

But this truth is not only repreſented to us in a parable, but exemplified in the life o 
our bleſſed Saviour. Never was any man ſo dear to God as he was, for he was his only beg 
ten ſon, his beloved ſon, in whom he was well plegſed: And yet how poor and mean Was h 
condition in this world: inſomuch that the eus were offended at him, and could not o 
one that appeared in ſo much meanneſs, for the true Meſſias. He was born of mean paren” 
and perſecuted as ſoon as he was born; he was deſtitute of worldly accommodations; * 

foxes had holes, and the birds of the air had neſts; but the ſon of man had not where to lay bis head. 
He was deſpiſed aud rejected of men, a man of ſorrous, and acquainted with grief. 

God could have ſent his Son into the world with majeſty and great glory, and hatt 
made all the kings of the earth to have bowed before him, and paid homage to him: bu 
the wiſdom of God choſe rather that he ſhould appear in a poor and humble, in a ſuffer! ö 
and afflicted condition, to confound the pride of the world, who meaſure the love of G0 


by theſe outward things, and think that God hates all thoſe whom he permits to be afflicte 


Now it was not poſſible to give a greater and clearer demonſtration of chis truth, * 
| goodn 


Proceed to our /econd obſervation, that a man may be poor and miſerable in this world, 
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oodneſs and ſuffering may meet together in the ſame perſon, than in the Son of God, 
who did no ſin, netther was guile found in his mouth; yet it pleaſed the Lord to bruiſe him, 
ond to put him to grief. 

Afflictions in this world are ſo far from being a ſign of God's hatred, that they are an 
argument of his love and care; whom the Lord loveth he chaſteneth, and ſcourgeth eve. y ſor 
aolom he recerveth. Thoſe he deſigns for great things hereafter he trains up by great hard- 
ſhips in this world, and by many tribulations prepares them for a kingdom. This courſe 
God took more eſpecially in the firſt planting of Chriſtianity ; the poor chiefly were thoſe 


that received the Goſpel. Not many mighty, nor many noble; but the baſe things of the world, 


and the things that were deſpiſed, did God chuſe. Hearken, my beloved brethren, ſaith St. 
James, ch. ii. 5. Hath not God choſen the poor in this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the 


b lingdom, which he hath promiſed to them that love him? 


Now this conſideration ſhould perſuade to patience under the greateſt ſufferings and 
afflictions in this world. God may be our Father, and chaſten us ſeverely ; nay, this very 
thing is rather an argument that he is ſo. God may love us tho' the world hate us. Tis 
but exerciſing a little patience, and theſe ſtorms will blow over, and we ſhall be removed 


into a calmer region, where all tears ſhall be wiped from our eyes; and death and forrow 


ſhall be no more. This was the portion of the Son of God here; but is faithful ſaying, 


© that if wwe be dead with him, we ſhall alſo live with him; if we ſuffer with him, we ſhall 
© alſo reign with him. Therefore thoſe who ſuffer in this world ougat not to be moved, 
© astho' ſome ſtramge thing happened untothem ; but they ſhould rather rejoice, in as much as they 
are ee e of Chriſt's ſufferings, that when his glory ſhall be revealed, they alſo may be 


| glad with exceeding joy, 1 Pet. iv. 12, 13. I proceed to a | 


Third obſervation, which is the different eſtate of good and bad men after this life; 


| Lazarus died, and was carried by the angels into Abraham's boſom: the rich man died, and 


went to hell, This the juſtice of divine providence ſeems to require; fo that if there had 
been no revelation of God to this purpoſe, it is a thing very credible to natural reaſon, 


| whether we conſider God or our ſelves. If we conſider God, our reaſon tells us, that 

be is the holy and righteous governor of the world, and conſequently, that he loves good- 
t neſs, and hates fin; and therefore is concern'd to countenance the one, and diſcounte- 
| nance the other, in ſuch a ſolemn and publick manner, as may vindicate his holineſs and 


juſtice to the world. Now the diſpenſations of his providence are promiſcuous in this 


world; and therefore it ſeems very reaſonable, that there ſhould be a general aſſize, a 
lair and open trial; when God will render to every man according to his Works. 


And if we conſider our ſelves, this will appear very credible; for this has been the 
conftant opinion, not only of the common people, but of the wiſeſt perſons, who had 
only the light of nature to guide them. Nay, if we do but ſearch our own conſciences, 
we ſhall find an inward and ſecret acknowledgment of this, in that inward peace and ſa- 
tistact ion we find in any good action, and in that ſhame, and fear, and horror, that haunts 
a man after the commiſſion of any, tho' never ſo ſecret a fin. 


And as reaſon and Scripture together do aſſure us of a future judgment; ſo likewiſe, | 
that men, when they paſs out of this world, ſhall meet with the proper conſequences and 


rewards of their actions in the other. And tho' the happineſs or miſery of men be not fo 
compleat as it ſhall be after the publick judgment; yet it is unfpeakably great. Lazarus 
ls repreſented as very happy immediately after his paſſing out of this world; he is faid to 
be carried into Abraham's boſom : by which the Jeus expreſs the happineſs of the future 
ſtaſe. And the rich man is repreſented, as in great anguiſh and for ment. But what the 
happineſs of good men, and the miſery of wicked men ſhall be in the other ſtate, we can 
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but now imperfectly and unskilfully deſcribe. Each of theſe I have in another diſcourſe Rom. vi. 
lpoken ſomething to. I proceed to a 21, 22. 


Fourth obſer vation, the vaſt difference between mens conditions in this world, and the 
ocher. The rich man proſpered here, and was afterwards tormented: Lazarus was poor 
and miſerable in this world, and happy inthe other; v. 25. Remember that thou in thy life- 
me receivedſt thy good things, and Lazarus evil things; but now he is comforted, and thou 
«rt tormented. And it is very agreeable to the wiſdom: of God, to make ſuch a difference 
between mens conditions in this world and the other; and that for theſe 749 reatons, 

_ 1}, For the trying of mens virtue. 
24ly, In order to the recompenſing of it. 
1. For the tryal of mens virtue. For this end principally God ordains the ſufferings of 


good men, and permits the beſt of his ſervants many times to be involved in the greateſt ca- 
lamities, 
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lamities, to try their faith in him, and love to him; to improve their virtue, and to pre- 5 
vent thoſe ſins into which the mighty temptations of a perpetual proſperity are apt to 
draw even the beſt of men; to take off their affections from the love of this vain world, , 
and to engage and fix them there, where they ſhall never repent that they have placed x 
them; to prove their ſincerity towards God, and to exerciſe their patience and ſubmic. : 
tion to his will; to prepare them for the glory of the next lite, and to make the hapyj. ) 
neſs of heaven more welcome to them, when they ſhall come to it. : i 
2dly, In order to the recompenſing of men: that they who will take up with the plex. 5 
ſures and enjoyments of this preſent world, and take no care for their future ſtate; that 
they who will gratify their ſenſes, and negle& their immortal ſouls, may inherit the pro. > 
per conſequences of their wretched choice. And on the other hand, they who love Gd 1 
above all things, and had rather endure the greateſt evils, than do the leaſt; that they WW 
who look beyond the preſent ſcene of things, and believe the reality and eternity of the c 
other ſtate, and live accordingly, may not be diſappointed in their hopes, and ſerve Wi F 
God and ſuffer for him for nothing. From this conſideration of the difference between 
the condition of men in this world and the other, we may infer, 1 


1. That no man ſhould meaſure his felicity or unhappineſs by his lot in this world. If WW 
thou receiveſt thy good things, art rich and honourable, and haſt as much of the thing WW 1 
of this world as thine heart can wiſh, art ſplendidly attired, and fare/t ſumptucuſiy every 
day; art in no trouble like other men, neither art plagued like other folk; do notupm WF |, 
this bleſs thy ſelf as the happy man. On the other hand, art thou poor and miſerable, WF * 
deſtitute of all the conveniences and accommodations of this life; do not repine at thy lo, 


and murmur at God for having dealt hardly with thee. No man can be pronounced hp- h 
py or miſerable for what befalls him in this life; 0 man knows love or hatred by theſe things; Tn 
this is buta ſhort and inconſiderable duration, and it matters not much what entertainment WP 15 
we meet withal, as we are paſſing thro' this world: The ſtate of eternity is that wheren 47 
the happineſs or miſery of man ſhall be determined. He is the happy man who is ion hi 
that lite which ſhall never have an end; and he is miſerable that thall be ſo for ever. | 

2. We ſhould not ſet too great a value upon the bleſſings of this life. We may WW | 
ceive our good things here, and be tormented hereafter; nay, this very thing will be no in. but 
conſiderable part of our torment, none of the leaſt aggravations of our miſery, that ve 1h 
did receive our good things. Nothing afflicts a man more, and toucheth him more fe- 4. 
fibly when he is in miſery, than the remembrance of his former proſperity; had iv WF... 
never been happy, his miſery would be the leſs. | ; _ 

Therefore we ſhould be ſo far from applauding our ſclves in the proſperity of ths | * 
world, that we ſhould rather be afraid of receiving cur good things here; leſt God ſhould nn. 
put us off with theſe things, and this ſhould be all our portion, and leſt our miſery n E n. 
the next world be the greater for our having been happy. {WM 

The felicities of this world are tranſient, and tho' our happineſs were never ſocompleat, WF f 
yet it is going off, and paſſing away; and when it is gone and paſt, if miſery ſucceed, © WF n 
had better never have been. Remember, thou in thy life-time receivedſt thy good things; theſe 
things are only for our i fe- time, and how ſhort is that! did men ſeriouſly conſider this, they WF un 
would not ſet ſuch a price upon any of the tranſient enjoyments of this life, as for the * 
ſake of them to neglect the great concernments of another world. We are apt to be daz- lle 


zled with the preſent glittering of worldly glory and proſperity: But if we would look yew 
upon theſe things as they will be ſhortly gone from us, how little would they fignily* the "7 
rich man here in the parable did, no doubt, think himſelf a much happier man than poor ſo; 
L.azarus that lay at his door; and yet after a little while how glad would he have been 40 : 
have changed conditions with this poor man! when he was in tor ments, then no doubt I me 
he wiſh'd that he had ſuffer'd all the miſery and want in this world, which Lazarus dic, are 
provided he might have been comforted as he was, and carried by angels into Abrahams N ue 


boſom. We ſhould value this world, and look upon it, as this rich man did, not when ins 
he enjoy'd it, but when he was taken from it; and we ſhould eſteem it, and uſe it while <> 
we may, as he wiſht he had done when it was too late, that 


3. We ſhould not be exceſſively troubled if we meet with hardſhip and affliction het I i 
in this world; becauſe thoſe whom God deſigns for the greateſt happineſs hereafter, Ma 
receive evil things here. Thus our bleſſed Saviour, the captain of our ſalvation, Was mas Wc 
perfect through ſufferings: this was the method which God uſed towards his own Son, th, 
firſt he ſuffered, and then enter d into glory. He ſuffered more than any of us can beat; WF - 
and yet he ſupported himſelf under all his ſufferings by the conſideration of the glory * Ire 
would follow; for the joy that was ſet before him, he endured the croſs, and deſpiſed, th ae 
ſhame, I 
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re- WW The ſame conlideration ſhould arm us with patience and conſtancy under the greateſt 
o WF ils of this life. The evils that we lie under are paſſing and going off ; but the happi- 
id, WW neſs is to come. And if the happineſs of the next world were no greater, nor of longer 
ced c(aontinuance, than the miſeries of this world; or if they did equally anſwer one another; 
ul- W ..; a wiſe man would chuſe to have miſery firſt, and his happineſs laſt. For if his hap- 
= pineſs were firſt, all the pleaſure and comfort of it would be eaten out by diſmal appre- 
henſions of what was to follow: but his ſufferings, if they were firſt, would be ſweeten'd 
ea by the conſideration of his future happineſs, and the bitterneſs of his ſufferings would 
bat give a quicker reliſh to his happineſs when it ſhould come, and make it greater. 
owe But a good man under the ſufferings of this life, hath not only this comfort, that his 
od WW happineſs is to come, but likewiſe that it ſhall be infinitely greater than his ſufferings; 
hey Wh char cheſe are but ſhort, but that ſhall never have an end. And this was that which forti- 
te fed the firſt Chriſtians againſt all that the malice and cruelty of the world could do againſt 
e dem. They thought themſelves well paid, if 2hrough many tribulations they might at laſt 
cen er into the kingdom of God; becauſe they believed that the joys of the next life would 
abundantly recompence all their labours and ſufferings in this world, They expected a 
| i F mighty reward, far beyond all their ſufferings; they were firmly perſuaded that they 
"5 W Gould be vaſt gainers at the laſt. So the Apoſtle tells us of himſelf, Roy. viii. 18. T 
"") WW ricton that the jufferings of this preſent time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that 
. Jlall be revealed. And to the ſame purpoſe, 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. Our Iglit aiflictions, which 
1 wee but for a moment, work for us an eternal weight of glory, whilſt we look not at the things 
05 which are ſeen, but at the things which are not ſeen ; for the things which are ſeen are temporal, 
ebe things which are not ſeen are eternal. If we would conſider all things together, and 
3 WT fx our eyes as much upon the happineſs and glory of the next world, as upon the pomp 
”_ and ſplendor of this; if we would look as much at the things which are not ſeen, as thethings 
15 ulich are ſeen, we ſhould eaſily perceive, that he who ſuffers in this world does not renounce il 
mY bis happineſs, only puts it out to intereſt, upon terms of the greateſt advantage. "4 
4. We ſhould do all things with a regard to our future and eternal ſtate. It matters not F 
„much what our condition is in this world, becauſe that's to continue but for a little while: 'F 
* but we ought to have a great and ſerious regard to that ſtate that never ſhall have an end. . 
_ Therefore whenever we are doing any thing, we ſhould conſider what influence ſuch an 1 
it WM action will have upon the happineſs or miſery of the next life. We ſhould meaſure ever 1 
action and every condition of our lives by the reference of them to eternity. To be rich 9 
ad and great in this world will contribute nothing to our future happineſs; all theſe things | 1 
j Wobich we ſo much doat upon, and purſue with ſo much eagerneſs, will not commend an 1 
15 man to God; they will ſignify nothing when we come to appear before our judge. Death 9 
un W vill trip us of theſe things, and in the other world, the ſoul of the pooreſt man that ever ll. 
5 lived ſhall be upon equal terms with the richeſt. Nothing but holineſs and virtue will I 
1 1 then avail us; and it is but a little while and we ſhall all certainly be of this mind, that | [ 
2 „ s beſt thing men can do in this world, is to provide for the other. I proceed to a 1 
Ol Fifth obſervation, that the ſtate of men in the next world is fixt and unchangeable; 1 
5 which I ground upon, v. 26. Between us and you there is a great gulf fixt, jo that they | [ 
— lot weuld paſs from hence to you cannot, neither can they paſs to us that would come from | q 
wk tlence. By which words our Saviour ſeems not only to intend, that they that are in hea- b 
7 * ven and hell can have no communication and intercourſe with one another; but likewiſe 1 
e that they are lodg'd in an immutable ſtate. Thoſe that are happy are like to continue | 
. %o and thoſe that are miſerable are immutably fixt in that ſtate. | | 
oubt 1. As to thoſe that are in happineſs there can be no great doubt. For what can tempt 5 | 
* Jjd, men that have ſo narrowly cicap'd the dangers and temptations of a wicked world, and [ 
lan e poſſeſt of ſo great a happineſs by the free grace and mercy of God, to do any thing | 
hen hereby they may forfeit their happineſs; or ſo much as to entertain a thought of offend- ö 
hile s that God, to whom they cannot but be ſenſible how infinitely they are obliged? In ? 
this imperfect ſtate few men have ſo little goodneſs as to ſin without temptation, but in 
| here tar ſtate where men are perfectly good, and can have no temptation to be otherwiſe, 
" may 1s not imaginable that they ſhould fall from that ſtate. | 
* * 2. As to the ſtate of the damned, that that likewiſe is immutable the Scripture does 
Son, ſeem plainly enough to aſſert, when it calls it an everlaſting deſtruc#iom from the preſence of 
Srl tle Lord, and uſes ſuch expreſſions to ſet forth the continuance of their miſery, as ſignify 
v that le longeſt and moſt interminable duration, expreſſions of as great an extentas thoſe which 
1 the ireufed to ſignify the eternal happineſs of the bleſſed ; and as large and unlimited, as any 
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Beſides that wicked men in the other world are in Scripture repreſented as in the ſame n 
condition with the devils, of whom there is no ground to believe that any of them ever dd 8 /: 
or will repent. Not becaule repentance is impoſſible in its own nature to thoſe that arej, MW /! 
extreme miſery; but becauſe there is no place left for it. Being under an irreverſible doom : 
there is no encouragement torepentance, no hope of mercy and pardon, without which. i 
pentance is impoſſible. For if a man did utterly deſpair of pardon, and were aſſured upon be 
good ground, that God would never ſhew mercy to him, in this caſe a man would gry h 
deſperate, and not care what he did. He that knows whatever he does, he is miſerable andun. W or 
done, will not matter how he demeans himſelf. All motives to repentance are gone aſtr 
a man once knows it will be to no purpoſe. And this the Scripture ſeems torepreſenttous MW of 
as the caſe of the devils and damned ſpirits. Becauſe their ſtate is finally determined, andthey co 
are concluded under an irreverſible ſentence, therefore repentance is impoſſible to them. an 

Sorry, no doubt, they are, and heartily troubled that by their own ſin and folly they WW 
have brought this miſery upon themſelves, and they cannot but conceive an everlaſting T. 
diſpleaſure againſt themſelves, for having been the cauſe and authors of their own run, in 
and the reflection of this will be a perpetual ſpring of diſcontent, and fill their ming 
with eternal rage and vexation; and fo long as they feel the intolerable puniſhments of int 
ſin, and groan under the inſupportable torments of it, and ſee no end of this miſerably 
ſtate, no hope of getting out of it, they can be no otherwiſe affected, than with diſcon- 
tent to themſelves, and rage and fury againit God, 1 

They are indeed penitent fo far, as to be troubled at themſelves for what they havedone; I ol 
but this trouble works no change and alteration in them; they {till hate God who infias 1 
theſe puniſhments upon them, and who they believe is determined to continue them inths WF : 
miſerable ſtate. The preſent anguiſh of their condition, and their deſpair of bettering ir, Wi tha 
makes them mad; and their minds are fo diſtracted by the wildneſs of their paſſions, ad Þric 
their ſpirits ſo exaſperated and ſet on fire by their own giddy motions, that there can be WWF 
no reſt and ſilence in their ſouls, not ſo much as the liberty of one calm and ſedate thought, bu 

Or if atanytime they reflect upon the evil of their ſins, and ſhouldentertain any thougis WF #7 
of returning to God and their duty, they are preſently checkt with this conſideration, tha WF mo! 
their caſe is determined, that God is implacably offended with them, and is inexorably and nan 
preremptorily reſolved to make them miſerable for ever; and during this perſuaſion, no mm tics; 
can return to the love of God and goodneſs, without which there can be no repentance, natic 

This conſideration, of the immutable ſtate of men after this life, ſhould engage us wih the r 
all ſeriouſneſs and diligence toendeavour to ſecure our future happineſs. God hath /etbefore or by 
us good andevil,lifeanddeath,and we may yetchuſe which we pleaſe; but in the other world, Ihe 
we muſt ſtand to that choice which we have made here, and inherit the conſequences of i. (erſt 

By fin mankind is brought into a miſerable ſtate; but our condition is not deſperateand I ed or 
paſt remedy. God hath ſent his Son tobe a prince and a ſaviour, to give repentance and reni- i of it. 

fan of fins. So that tho' our caſe be bad, it need not continue fo, if it be not our own fault. ¶ Ve. 
There is a poſſibilty now of changing our condition for the better, and of laying the foun- clear 
dation of a perpetual happineſs for our ſelves. The grace of God calls upon us, and ß lie b 
ready to affiſt us; ſo that no man's caſe is ſo bad, but there is a poſſibility of bettering it, W live 
if we be not wanting to our ſelves, and will make uſe of the grace which God offers, wio 24 
is never wanting to the ſincere endeavours of men. Under the influence and afliftance of I ©? th 
this grace, thoſe who are dead intreſpaſſes and fins, may paſs from death to life, may betur ned the 7 
from darkneſs to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. So long as we are in this world I did f 
there is a poſſibility of being tranſlated from one {tate to another, from the dominion F S. BG 


tan, into the kingdom of God's dear Son. But if we neglect the opportunities of this life, and 
ſtandout againſt the offers of God's grace and mercy, there will no overtures be made to 
us in the other world. After this life is ended, God will try us no more; our final miſcarriag 
in this world will prove fatal to us in the other, and we ſhall not be permitted to live overs 
gain to correct our errors. As the tree falls ſo it ſhall lye; ſuch a ſtate as we are ſettled in, 
when we go out of this world, ſhall be fixt in the other, and there will be no poſſibility 9 
changing it. We are yet in the hand of our own counſel, and by Gods grace we may mould an 
faſhion our own fortune. But if we trifle away this advantage, we ſhall fall into the hands«fti 
living God, out of which there is no redemption. God hath yet left heaven and hell to on 
choice, and we had need to look about us, and chuſe well, who can chuſe but once for all an 
for ever. There is yet a ſpace and opportunity left us of repentance; but ſo ſoon as we ſtep ou: 
of this life, and areenter'd upon the other world, our condition will be ſealed, never to 
revers'd. And becauſe after this life there will be no further hopes of mercy, there will 
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no poſſibility of repentance. This is the accepted time, this is the time of ſalvation; there- 

fire to day if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts; left God fear in his wrath 
lat we ſhall not enter into his reſt, I proceed to a 
Sixth obſervation, that a ſtanding revelation of God is evidence ſufficient for divine 
> things. They have Meſes and the Prophets, let them hear them; that is, they have the 
bool of Moſes and the Prophets, written by men divinely inſpired, theſe do ſufficient- 
i ly declare to them the will of God and their duty; and it is unreaſonable to demand 
gr expect that God ſhould db more for their conviction and ſatisfaction. 
I know very well the text ſpeaks only of the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, thoſe 
bol the New being not then extant when this parable was deliver'd. But what is here ſaid 
concerning the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, is equally applicable to the New; 
and tho' Abraham do only recommend Maſes and the Prophets, there is no doubt but he 
would have ſaid the fame concerning Chriſt and his Apoſtles, if the books of the New 
> Teſtament had been then extant. So that what I ſhall ſay upon this obſervation, does 
> indifferently concern the whole Scripture. 
And that I may make out this obſervation more fully, I ſhall take theſe five things 
into conſideration. | 
, What we are to underſtand by a divine revelation. 
2dly, Give a brief account of the ſeveral kinds of it. 
> 3dly, Shew what advantage this ſtanding revelation of the Scriptures hath above any 
| other way of conveying the will of God to the world. | 
| atbly, That there is ſufficient evidence for the divinity of the Scriptures. 
| c5thly, That it is unreaſonable to expect that God ſhould do more tor our conviction, 
than to afford ſuch a ſtanding revelation of his mind and will. I ſhall go over theſe as 
briefly as I can. I begin with the | 
| 1/, What we are to underſtand by a divine revelation. By a divine revelation we are 
to underſtand a ſupernatural diſcovery, or manifeſtation of any thing to us; I ſay ſuperna- 
tural, becauſe it may either be immediately by God, or by the mediation of Angels, as 
| moſt, if not all the revelations of the Old Teſtament were. A ſuper natural diſcovery or 
| manifeſtation, either immediately to our minds, by our underſtandings and inward facul- 
ties; (for I do not ſo well underſtand the diſtinction between underſtanding and imagi- 
F nation, as to be careful to take notice of it,) or elſe mediately to our underitandings by 
| the mediation of our outward ſenſes, as by an external appearance to our bodily eyes, 
or by a voice and ſound to the ſenſe of hearing: A diſcovery or manifeſtation of a thing, 
whether it be ſuch as cannot be known at all by the uſe of our natural reaſon and un- 
derſtandings; or ſuch as may be diſcovered by natural light, but is more clearly reveal- 
td or made known, or we are awakened to a more particular and attentive conſideration 
of it. For it is not at all unſuitable to the wiſdom of God to make a ſupernatural diſ- 
| covery to us of ſuch things as may be known by the light of nature, either to give us a 
clearer manifeſtation of ſuch truths as were more obſcurely known, and did as it were 
lie buried in our underſtandings; or elſe to quicken our minds to a more ſerious and 
| lively conſideration of thoſe truths. | | 

2aly, For the ſeveral kinds of divine revelations. That they were various, the Apoſtle 
to the Hebrews tells us, cb. i. 1. God who at ſundry times, and in divers manners, babe to 
| the fathers by the Prophets; where by Prophets we are to underſtand not only thoſe who 

did foretel future things, but any perſon that was divinely inſpired, and to whom God 
was pleaſed to make any ſupernatural diſcovery of himſelf. ed 

Now the ſeveral kinds of revelation taken notice of by the Jews, are viſions; dreams; 
| Prophecy ; oracle; inſpiration,or that which we call the holy Ghoſt; voice Bath-col; or 
that which was the higheſt of all, which they call gradus Moſaicus, the degree of revela- 
non which was peculiar to Moſes. The Jeuiſh writers, eſpecially Maimonides, have man 
lubtle obſervations about the differences of theſe ſeveral kinds of revelation which depend 
upon ſubtle and philoſophical diſtinctions of the faculties of perception; as that ſome of 
theſe revelations were by impreſſion only upon the underſtanding; ſome only upon the 
Magination; ſome upon both; ſome upon the outward ſenſes; but the ſimple and plain 
ifterence between them, ſo far as there is any ground in Scripture to diſtinguiſh them, 
ſeems to be this; viſion was a repreſentation of ſomething to a man when he was waking, 
n Oppoſition to dreams, which were repreſentations made to men in their fleep. Prophe- 
might be either dream or viſion ; and the Jeus obſerve, that it was always one of 
theſe two ways, which they grounded upon Numb. xii. 6. F there be a Prophet among 
You, I the Lord will make my elf known to him in a vi ſion, and will ſpeak unto him 
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in a dream. But woke, ur in the ſtrict notion of it, had this peculiarly belonging ti 
it, that it was not only monitory or inſtructive, but did foretel ſome event of concerp, 
ment to others; and the Jewiſh doctors tells us, that it was a clearer revelation, and 
carried a greater aſſurance along with it, and that this was common to all the thr, 
that there was ſomething of extaſy and tranſport of mind in all theſe. : 

The fourth ſort of revelation, which was by oracle, which is call'd Vim and Thi. 
mim, was a rendering of anſwers to queſtions, by the High-prieſt looking upon tit 
ſtones in the breaſt-plate ; which how it was done, is uncertain. 

The fifth ſort of revelation is that which they call the holy Ghoſt, which wx, 
more calm and gentle inſpiration, without any extraordinary tranſport of mind or c. 
taſy; ſuch as David had in the writing of the P/alms. | 

The loweſt of all was that which they call'd Bath-col, which was by a voice fro 
heaven; and this is the way of revelation, which the Jeus obſerved, did only con. 
tinue among them from the days of the Prophet Malachi to our Saviour. 

The higheſt of all was that which they call'd gradus Me/aicus, to which the 9 
give ſeveral prerogatives above all the other ways of revelation ; as that it was done h 
impreſſion merely upon the underſtanding, without extaſy, or rapture, or tranſpor, 
when he was waking, and in his ordinary temper, and his ſenſes not bound up either 
by extaſy or ſleep ; that it was a revelation immediately from God himſelf, and noth 
the mediation of Angels, without any fear, or amazement, or fainting, which us 
incident to other Prophets; and the ſpirit of prophecy reſted upon him, and he coli We 
exert it arbitrarily, and put it forth when he would. Of which thus much is evident) 
true from the ſtory of him, that the ſpirit of prophecy did reſt more conſtantly upon 
him, and that he could exert it with greater freedom, and without any diſcemable 
amazement or tranſport from his ordinary temper. But that it was by impreſſion 
merely upon his underſtanding, as that is a diſtin& faculty from the imagination, i WW i 
not ſo certain: that it was always by an immediate communication from God, vi. c 
out the mediation of Angels, ſeems not to be true; for St. Stephen tells us, that e c | 
law was given by the diſpoſition of angels, Acts vii. 53. And St. Paul, that it was. - 
dained by the Angels in the hand of a mediator, that is, Moſes, Gal. iii. 19. But that the WW 5 
revelation which was made to him, had ſome ſingular prerogatives above thoſe of ot Wi = 
Prophets, is plain from Scripture, Numb. xii. 5, 6, 7, 8. when Aaron and Minn 3 
contended with Moſes as being equal to him, God tells them that there was a vaſt di- B 
ference between him and other Prophets; Hear now my words, if there be a Fnſbi 2 


among you, 1 the Lord will make my ſelf known unto him in a viſion, and will ſpeak uus N | 
him in à dream. My ſervant Moſes is not ſ6—With him will T ſpeak mouth to mouth, 2 i ane 


apparently, and not in dark ſpeeches, &c. Exod. xxxiii. 11. And the Lord ſpake wits M- 
ſes face to face, as a man ſpeaketh unto his friend. Deut. xxxiv. 10. And there ari: d "x 
Prophet fince in Iſrael like unto Moſes, whom the Lord knew face to face. All which fg. 
nify at leaſt this, that God made the cleareſt, and moſt familiar, and moſt perfect dit- 
coveries to Moſes of any of the Prophets; only our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by whom God 
hath diſcovered his will to us under the New Teſtament, did excel Moſes; Moſes being WF th 
but a faithful ſervant, that is, humilis amicus, a meaner ſort of friend; but the Land Je- 
Jus Chrift, the only begotten Son of God, who came from the boſom of bis Father, and was 
intimately acquainted with the ſecrets of his will, and had not the ſpirit groen him oy 
meaſure, but the moſt plentiful effuſion of it, being anointed above his fellows. 

Now theſe being the ſeveral ſorts and degrees of revelation, which God hath made 
of himſelf to the world, the holy ſcriptures are a ſyſtem or collection of theſe, the 
authentick inſtruments or record, by which the things revealed any of theſe ways, ate 
tranſmitted to us, and is therefore call'd the word of God, as containing thoſe things 
God in ſeveral ages hath ſpoken to the world; that is, matters of divine revelation, 
which are neceſſary to be known by men, in order to their eternal happineſs. And N 
this being now the great and ſtanding revelation of God, which is to continue to the 


end of the world, I intend to limit my diſcourſe ſolely to this, as being the only reve- 
lation which we are concern'd to enquire after. 11 


. | | dl 

And therefore in the third place, to ſhew you what advantage this ſtanding revelation I r. 
of the Scriptures hath above private revelations made to particular perſons, and frequent ij p 
Sr and renewed in ſeveral ages; that ſo it may appear both agreeable to the wiſdom n 


ot God to ſettle revelations in this way, as being more commodious; and likewiſe to his 
goodneſs, it being areal privilege which theſe latter ages of the world enjoy, that they have ¶ ei 
more fixt and certain way of being acquainted with the will of God, than thoſe ages er n 
| 2 1 Vlc ft 
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which were govern'd by ſuch private revelations, as were now and then made to parti- 


| cular perſons: and the advantages are theſe. 


1. It is a moſt certain way of conveyance of things, and more ſecure and free from 


1 impoſture. Suppoſe a revelation made to a particular perſon, which is of general concern- 
ment; that this may have a general and laſting effect, he muſt impart it to others, as many 


ihe can, and give them the beſt aſſurance he can of it; and theſe muſt relate it to others; 


nud ſo it muſt paſs from hand to hand, to be delivered from parents to their children. 
Nou this way of conveying a revelation by oral report mult needs be liable to many un- 
 minties, both by involuntary miſtakes, through weakneſs of memory or underſtand- 
be, and wilful ſalfifications and impoſtures, out of malice and deſign. So that the effect 
ol an unrecorded revelation can neither be large nor laſting; it can but reach a few per- 


ſons, and continue a little while in its full credibility ; and the further it goes, the weak- 


cr, like circles made in water, which the more they enlarge chemſelves, and the longer 


they continue, the leſs diſcernible they are, till at length they quite diſappear. Whereas 
being once recorded by perſons ſecured from error, by ſupernatural and divine aſſiſtance, 
they are not liable to thoſe eaſy falſifications or miſtakes, which traditional reports and 
relations are neceſſarily, through human malice or weaknels, liable to. 

2. It is a more general and univerſal way of conveyance ; which is evident from the 


common experience of the world, who have pitched upon this way of writing things 


in books, as that which doth moſt eaſily convey the knowledge and notice of things to 


| b the generality of men. 


3. It is a more uniform way of conveyance ; that is, things that are once written and 


# propagated that way, lye equally open to all, and come in a manner with equal credit to 
all; it being not morally poſlible that a common book, that paſſeth through all hands, 
and which is of vaſt importance and concernment, ſhould be liable to any material cor- 
ruption, without a general conſpiracy and agreement ; which cannot be, but that it muſt 
be generally known. So that conſidering the commonneſs, and univerſal concernment 
ol this book of the Scriptures, all men are in a manner equally, that is, every man is ſut- 
| ficiently and competently aſſur'd of the credit of it; that is, that we are not in any ma- 
terial thing impoſed upon by falſe copies. But in traditional revelation it is quite other- 
E wiſe; tradition being a very unequal and ununiform way of conveyance. For ſeeing it 
may be of general concernment, and all cannot have it at the firſt hand, that is, imme- 
diately from him to whom it was made, bur ſome at the ſecond, others at the third, 
fourth, or fifth hand, or much further off; che credit of it will be neceſſarily weaken'd 


by every remove. A report that comes through many hands, being like the argument we 
call induction; and as the ſtrength and goodneſs of that depends upon the truth of every 
one of thoſe inſtances that make it up, ſo that if any of them fail, the whole argument 


is naught; ſo the credit of a report that paſſeth through twenty hands, depends upon 

the integrity and tuthciency of all the relators; and whatever there is either of falſhood 
and malice, or of incapacity of underſtanding, or frailty of memory in any of the rela- 
| tors, fo much of weakneſs is derived into the report or teſtimony ; and conſequently the 


allurance which we can have of a private revelation, which is deliver'd traditionally 
through a great many perſons, muſt needs be very unequal. 
4. It is a more laſting way of conveyance. Which likewiſe appears by experience, 


ve having now nothing at all of che hiſtory of ancient times, but what is conveyed down 


to us in Writing. 


5. It is a more human way of conveyance, which requires leſs of miracle and ſuperna- 
tural interpoſition for the preſervation of it. This book of the Scriptures may with ordi- 
nary human care be tranſmitted entire, and free from any material error, to all ſucceed- 
Ing ages: But revelations unwritten, if they have any laſting and conſiderable effect, 
they mult at leaſt in every age be renewed and repeated; otherwiſe in a very ſhort ſpace, 
ether through the unfaichtulneſs, or careleſſneſs and frailty of men, they will either be 
quite loſt, or ſo corrupted and depraved, that they will fignify nothing. 

Fom all whichitappears, that we have ſo little cauſe to murmur and repine at the pro- 
idence of God, which in theſe latter ages of the world does not make thoſe more imme- 
diatediſcoveries and manifeſtations of himſelf tous, that hedid to former ages; that we have 
father great reaſon to admire the wiſdom and goodneſs of God's providence, which hath 


the advantage of frequent and extraordinary revelation, and in reſpect of the generality of 
mankind, is much more uſeful and effectual to its end. I know there are ſome that have 
endeavour'd to perſuade the world, that doctrines may much better be preſerved by com- 
mon rumour and report, than by writing and record; but I hope there is no man ſo de- 
ſitute of common ſenſe as to believe them, contrary to the experience of all men. 

Vo“. II. 242 I come 


Pivileged us with this ſtanding revelation of his written word, which hath ſo many ways 
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I come now to the fourth thing I propos'd to be conſider d; namely, that there is (yr. 
ficient evidence of the divinity of the Scriptures. By the divinity of the Scriptures, | 
mean, that they were revealed by God, and that the things contained in them were not 
invented by men, but diſcovered to men by God; and that the pen- men of theſe books 
did not write their own private conceptions, but were inſpired by the holy Ghoſt. No 
if we can be fatisfy'd of this, we ought to receive the Scriptures with the ſame reye. 
rence, as if an angel from heaven ſhould declare theſe things unto us, or as if God ſhould 
immediately reveal them to our minds ; for nothing can come with greater authority 
than this, that we believe it to be revealed by God; and provided we be aſſured of 
this, it matters not which way ; the thing hath the ſame authority. 

Now that we have ſufficient evidence of the divinity of the Scriptures, will beſt ap. 
pear, by conſidering what is ſufficient to give authority to a book, fo that no prudem W 
or reaſonable man can queſtion, but that the book was writ by him whoſe name i; WW + 
bears. For what evidence we would accept of for the authority of other books, w. W 
muſt not refuſe in this caſe for the Scriptures ; if we do, we deal unequally, and iti 


a ſign that we do not want evidence for the authority of the Scriptures, but that ye ? 
have no mind to believe them. ] 
Now the utmoſt authority that any book is capable of, is, that it hath been tranſmit f 
down to us by the general and uncontroll'd teſtimony of all Ages, and that the authority 0 
it was never queſtioned in that age wherein it was written, nor invalidated ever ſince. “ 
And this evidence we have for the authority of the Scriptures. As for the Old Teſta. WWF * 
ment, I ſhall not now labour in the proof of that by arguments proper to it ſelf, by ( 
| ſhall take the divinity of them upon the authority of the, New; which if it be prove, K 
is ſufficient evidence for it, tho' there were no other. l 
Now for the Scriptures of the New Teſtament, I deſire but theſe two things to be 
granted to me at firſt, = a 
1. That all were written by thoſe perſons whoſe names they bear: and for this ve WF ®) 
have as much authority as for any books in the world, and ſo much as may ati {p 
men in other caſes, and therefore not to be rejected in this. | 1 
2. That thoſe who wrote thoſe books were men of integrity, and did not wiltull 2 
falſify in any thing; and this cannot reaſonably be denied, becauſe theſe very perſs Pe 
gave the utmoſt evidence that men could give of their integrity. The higheſt attet:- WF 
tion that any man can give of the truth of what he relates, is to lay down his lite for | 
the teſtimony of it; and this the Apoſtles did. lef: 
Now if this be granted, that they did not falſify in their relations concerning the ni. the 
racles of Chriſt, and his reſurrection, and the miraculous gifts which were beſtoued An 
upon the Apoſtles after his aſcenſion ; this is as great an evidence as the world can give, * 
and as the thing is capable of, that our Saviour was @ teacher come from God, and that 5 


the Apoſtles were extraordinarily aſſiſted by the holy Ghoſt; and if this be granted, 
what can be deſired more to prove the divinity of their writings? | 

But it may be ſaid, that tho the Apoſtles were granted to be men of integrity, and that 
they did not wilfully falſify in their relations, yet they might be miſtaken about choſe 
matters: But that they were not, we have as much evidence as can be for any thing of th 
nature, namely, that the things which are related are plain ſenſible matters of fact, about 
which no man need miſtake, unleſs he will; and they did not write things upon the te- 
port of others, who might poſſibly have deſigns to deceive, but upon the ſureſt evidence 
in the world, their own knowledge, and the teſtimony of their ſenſes ; the things 15 
we have ſeen and heard, teſtify we unto you. So that if they were miſtaken in theſe things, 
no man can be ſure of any thing; and by the ſame reaſon that we disbelieve the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures upon this account, we muſt believe nothing at all. This 5" 
ſhort the whole force of the argument for the divinity of the Scriptures, which I mig"! 
have enlarged infinitely upon; bur I deſign now only briefly to repreſent to you, chat 
we, who live at the diſtance of ſo many ages from the time of this revelation, are net 
deſtiture of ſufficient evidence for the authority of the Scriptures, and ſuch evidence 
as they who reject in other caſes, are eſteemed unreaſonable. oy 

I ſhould come now to the 

5th, and laſt thing, namely, that it is unreaſonable to expect, that God ſhovld dc 

more for our conviction, than to afford us a ſtanding revelation of his mind and with 

ſuch as the books of the holy Scriptures are. But this I ſhall refer to another opp” 
nity, in a particular diſcourſe upon the 3 1/ verſe, which contains the main deſign, the 
{um and ſubſtance of this whole parable. 5 - i N. 
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N If they hear not Moſes and the Prophets, neither will they be perſuaded 
| though one roſe from the dead. 


HESE words are the concluſion of that excellent parable of our Saviour con- 
| cerning the rich man and Lazarus, and they are the final anſwer which Ara- 
ham gives to the rich man's laſt requeſt ; who being in great *9rment, and not 
able to obtain any eaſe for himſelf, is repreſented as concerned for his relations, whom 
he had left behind him upon earth, leſt they alſo by their own carcleſſneſs and folly 
ſhould plunge themſelves into the ſame miſery that he was in; and therefore he begs 
of Abraham, that he would ſend Lazarus to his fatier's houſe, where he had frve brethren, 
that he might teſtify unto them, leſt they alſo ſhould come to that place of torment. To which 
requeſt Abraham anſwers, that there was no neceſſity of ſuch an extraordinary courſe 
to be uſed towards thoſe who had ſufficicnt means of conviction ſo near at hand, if the 
would but hearken to them, and make uſe of them. Abraham ſaith unto him, they haue 
Moſes and the Prophets; let them hear them. 

But the rich man preſſeth his requeſt further, upon this reaſon, that they might not 

perhaps be moved by Maſes and the Propiets, nay, it was likely they would not be moved 
by them; for they had always had them, and yer they remained impenitent : Bur if a 
| ſpecial meſſenger ſhould be ſent to them from the dead, this certainly could not fail to 
| awaken them, and bring them to repentance, v. 30. And be ſaid, nay, father Abraham, 
but if one went unto them from the dead they will repent. To which Abraham makes this 
| peremptory reply, I they bear not Moſes and the Prophets, neither will they be perſuaded, 
| tho" one roſe from the dead. 
In which words Abraham abſolutely denies that there is any ſuch probability, much 
leſs certainty that thoſe who reject a publick credible revelation of God, ſuch as that of 
the holy Scripture is, ſhould be effectually convinced by a meſſenger from the dead. 
And our Saviour brings in Alrabam delivering himſelf very poſitively in this matter, 
and therefore we may preſume it to be our Saviour's own ſenſe, and may rely upon it 
tor a truth; which however at firſt ſight it may not be ſo evident, yet I hope in the 
progreſs of this diſcourſe to make it ſutticicntly clear. 

But before I undertake that, I (hall premiſe a caution or two to prevent all miſtake 
in this matter. 

Firſt, That we are not to underſtand theſe words too ſtrictly and rigorouſly, as if the 
thing were ſimply and in it ſelf impoſſible, that a man who is not convinced by hearing or 
reading Moſes and the Prophets, ſhould be brought to repentance any other way. For it is 
very poſſible in the nature of the thing, yea, and likely enough, that a man who is not 
convinced by caim evidence and perſuahon, may yet be very much wrought upon by a 
ſtrange and amazing accident; and if one, whom he had known when he was alive,ſhould 
appear to him from the dead, and declare the certainty of a future ſtate, and the condi- 
won of things in another world, there is little doubt to be made, but that this would more 
rouze and awaken him to conſider his danger, than all the threatnings of God's word; 
and tis very poſſible that by the concurrence of God's grace, this might prove an effectual 1 
means to convince ſuch a man, and to bring him to repentance. And yet for all this, ic 
not probable upon the whole matter, and if all circumſtances be duly conſider'd, 
that this ſhould generally have a permanent effect upon men, ſo as throughly to re- 
claim ſuch perſons as do obſtinately reſiſt the light and counſels of God's word. 

Secondly, Another caution I would give is this, that we are not to underſtand theſe 
words ſo, as to weaken the force of that argument from miracles for the proof and con- 
firmation of a divine doctrine; as if our Saviour intended to inſinuate, that miracles are 
not a proper and ſufficient argument to convince men. For our Saviour does not hers 
Oppoſe Moſes and the Prophets to a miraculous teſtimony ; but he advanceth the pub- 

ck evidence and teſtimony which Moſes and the Prophets had above the evidence of a 
nele and private miracle ; for Moſes and the Prophets had their confirmation from mi- 
cles; and miracles are the great evidence and atteſtation which God hath always 
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givento thedivinity of any perſon or doctrine; and therefore Abraham cannot be thought 
to ſpeak any thing to the prejudice of miracles, when he ſays, If they hear not N, 
and the Prophets, neither will they be perſuaded, th one roſe from the dead. Nay, ſo far 
is he from that, that this reaſoning of his is rather for the advantage of miracles, For 
Meſes and the Prophets had the confirmation of many and great, of publick and unque- 
ſtionable miracles; a credible relation whereof was conveyed down to after ages. 80 
that if rational means of conviction were the thing deſired, it was not likely that thoſe 
who were not perſuaded by Moſes and the Prophets, which were acknowledged by them. 
ſelves to have had the confirmation of ſo many undoubted miracles, ſhould in reaſon 
be convinced by a private and fingle miracle. | 

Theſe conſiderations being premiſed by way of caution, I come now to make Out 
the truth of what is here aſſerted in the text. And for the full clearing of this matter 
I ſhall ſpeak to theſe ce propoſitions. ; 

Firſt, That it is unreaſonable to expect that God ſhould do more for the conviqtion 
of men, than to afford them a ſtanding revelation of his mind and will; ſuch as thy 
of the holy Scriptures is. And if fo, then, 

Secondly, That upon the whole matter it is very improbable, that thoſe who rejed 
this publick revelation of God, ſhould be effectually convinced, tho' one ſhould ſpeak 
to them from the dead. 

Firſt, Thar it is unreaſonable to expect that God ſhould do more for the convidion 
of men, than to afford them a ſtanding revelation of his mind and will; ſuch as thatof 
the holy Scriptures is. This is ſtrongly imply'd in Abraham's firſt anſwer, T hey have My 
and the Prophets, let them hear them; as if he had ſaid, having ſuch means of conviction fo 
near at hand, why ſhould they deſire and expect any other? It is in this caſe of the ſcriprures, 
as in that of God's providence; God does not commonly prove his providence to men 
by extraordinary inſtances of his power, and by changing the courſe of nature, to con- 
vince every man in the world that he governs it: but by ſtanding teſtimonies of his wil- 
dom and power, and goodneſs ; by theſe God does ſufficiently ſatisfy conſiderate men 
of his government and care of the world ; and tho' he do ſeldom manifeſt himſelt in fu- 
pernatural and extraordinary ways, yet he hath not left himſelf without a witneſs, by 
the conſtant courſe of nature, in the returns of day and night, in the revolutions of the 
ſeaſons of the year, in that be gives us rain from heaven, and fruitful ſcaſons, filling wr 
hearts with food and gladneſs. And theſe ſtanding arguments of his providence, tho they 
be not ſo much taken notice of, becauſe they are ſo common, yet they are daily mira- 
cles, and we can hardly imagine greater, and we ſhould be ſtrangely amazed at them, 
but that they are ſo very frequent and familiar. 

The caſe is the ſame as to divine revelation. God hath not thought fit to gratifythe 
perverſe curioſity of men, by affording to every man aparticular and immediate revelation 
of his mind and will : but he hath given us a ſtanding revelation, which at firſt had the 
greateſt and moſt miraculous confirmation, and he hath ſtill left us ſufficient means of be- 
ing aſſured of the truth of this revelation, and of the confirmation that was at the firſt 
given to it; and we tempt God, by demanding extraordinary ſigns, when we may receive 
ſo abundant ſatisfaction in an ordinary way. This being admitted, I ſhall proceed in the 

Second Place to ſhew, that it is upon the whole matter, and all circumſtances con- 
fider'd, very improbable, that thoſe who reject this publick revelation from God, ſhould 
be effectually convinced, tho' one ſhould ſpeak to them from the dead. And this is that 
which. is expreſly aſſerted here in the text, If they hear not Moſes and the Prophets, hein and 
ther will they be perſuaded, tho' one roſe from the dead. Not but that any man would be IF us f 
very much ſtartled and amazed, if one ſhould come from the dead to warn him out of and 
che danger of his wicked life; but yet for all that, it is very unlikely that they who ob- dene 
ſtinately and perverſely refuſe to be convinced by Moſes and the Prophets, would be e- WF and 
fectually perſuaded, (that is, ſo as to be brought to repentance and reformation of their WF gene 
lives) Z one ſhould riſe from the dead. And that for theſe reaſons : Mir; 

1. Becauſe if ſuch miracles were frequent and familiar, it is very probable they 4 
would have but very little effect; and unleſs we ſuppoſe them common and ordinary, ¶ wo 
we have no reaſon to expect them at all, 


2. Men have as great or greater reaſon to believe the threatnings of God's word, © Il ct, 


the diſcourſe of one that ſhould ſpeak to them from the dead. obe 
3. The very ſame reaſon which makes men to reject the counſels of God in his word, I dan 

would in all probability hinder them from being convinced by a particular miracle. Te 
4. Experience does abundantly teſtify, how ineffectual extraordinary ways are de luſt, 

convince thoſe who are obſtinately addicted and wedded to their luſts. con 
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An effectual perſuaſion (that 1s, ſuch a belief as produceth repentance and a good 
life) is the gift of God, and depends upon the operation and concurrence of God's 
ace, which there is no reaſon to expect either in an extraordinary way, or in an ex- 
ordinary degree, after men have obſtinately rejected the ordinary means which God 
bath appointed to that end. 
1. If ſuch miracles, as a ſpecial meſſenger from the dead to warn and admoniſh men, 
were frequent and familiar, it 1s very probable they would have but very little effect up- 
n men; and unleſs we ſuppoſe them common and ordinary, we have no reaſon to ex- 
pect them at all. For it is unreaſonable at firſt fight, that the worſt and molt obſtinate 
ort of ſinners ſhould expect this, as a peculiar favour and privilege to themſelves, and 
chat God ſhould not do as much for others, who have deſerved it more, and would pro- 
hably make better uſe of it; and if theſe things were common, it is very probable that 
men would not be much moved by them. It may be, while the apprehenſion of ſuch a 
ching were freſh upon them, they would take up ſome good reſolutions}; as ſinners uſual- 
| ly do, while they are under preſent convictions of conſcience, and the hand of God, by 
| {ome great affliction or ſickneſs, lies heavy upon them: but ſtill they would be apt to defer 
their repentance, and put it off till the preſent amazement were a little over, and the ter- 
tor of their firſt apprehenſions were abated and worn off by degrees, and after a little 
while they would return to their former courſe. And this is roo probable, from what we 
| ſemen do in other caſes not very much remote from this. It is a very terrible and amazing 
| thingtoſeea man die, and ſolemnly take his laſt leave of the world. The very circumſtances 
ef dying men are apt to ſtrike us with horror: to hear ſucha man how ſenſibly he will ſpeak 
| ofthe other world, as if he were juſt come from it, rather than going to it; how ſeverely 
| he will condemn himſelf for the folly and wickedneſs of his life; with what paſſionhe will 
wiſhthat he had lived better, and ſerved God more ſincerely; how ſeriouſly he will reſolve 
upon a better life, if God would be pleaſed to raiſe him up, and try him but once more; 
| with what zeal and earneſtneſs hewill commend to his beſt friends and neareſt relationsa 
E religious and virtuous courſe of life, as the only thing that will miniſter comfort to them 
| when they come to be in his condition. Such diſcourſes as theſe are very apt to move and 
affect men for the time, and to ſtir up in them very good reſolutions, whilſt the preſent 
ft and impreſſion laſts: but becauſe theſe ſights are very frequent, they have ſeldom any 
great and permanent effect upon men. Men conſider that it is a very common caſe, and 
| finners take example and encouragement from one another; every one is affected for the 
preſent, but few are ſo effectually convinced, as to betake themſelves to a better courſe. 
And if apparitions from the dead were as common as it is for men to die, we may reaſo- 
ably preſume that the diſcourſesof dead and dying, of thoſe that are going, and thoſe who 
come from the dead, would have much the ſame effect upon the generality of men. 

But if we ſuppoſe this a ſingular caſe, (which there is no reaſon to do) in that caſe 
the effect would probably be this; a man that was ſtrongly addicted to his luſts, and 
bad no mind to leave them, would be apt, when the fright was over, to be eaſily per- 
ſuaded that all this was merely the work of fancy and imagination; and the rather, 
becauſe ſuch things did not happen to others as well as to himſelf. 

2. We have as great or greater reaſon to believe the warnings or threatnings of God's 
word, as the diſcourſes of one that ſhould come to us from the dead. For the threatnings 
ot God's word againſt ſuch fins as natural light convinceth men of, have the natural 
guilt and fears of men on their ſide, the particular teſtimony of every man's conſcience, . 
and the concurrent teſtimony of mankind to the probability of the thing; and to give 
us full aſſurance of the truth and reality of them, we have a credible relation of great 
and unqueſtionable miracles wrought on purpoſe to give teſtimony to thoſe perſons who 
denounced thoſe threatnings, that they came from God. So that here is a very publick 
ad authentick teſtimony given to the threatnings of God's word, more ſuitable to the 
znerality of mankind, and of greater authority than a private apparition, or a ſingle 
miracle; and if that will not convince men, why ſhould we ſuppoſe that /s will? 

3. The very ſame reaſon which makes men to reject the counſels of God in his word, 
would, in all probability, hinder men from being convinced by an apparition from 
the dead. It is not generally for want of evidence, that men do not yield a full and 
effectual aſſent to the truth of God's word, I mean, that they do not believe it ſo as to 
Mey it; but from the intereſt of ſome luſt. The true cauſe is not in mens under- 

indings, and becauſe there is not reaſon enough to ſatisfy them, that the Scriptures 
ue the word of God: but in che obſtinacy of their wills, which are enſlaved to their 
ſts. And the diſeaſe being there, it is not to be cured by more evidence, but by more 
conſideration, and by the grace of God, and better reſolutions, | The 
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The man is addicted to ſome vice or other, and that makes him unwilling to enter. 
ta in thoſe truths which would check and controul him in his courſe. The Light of 
God's word is offenſive to him, and therefore he would ſhut it out. This account ou: 
bleſſed Saviour gives of the enmity of the Jews againſt him and his doctrine, John ii. 
19. Light is come into the world, and men love darkneſs rather than light, becauſe the, 
deeds are evil; for every one that doeth evil, hateth the light, neither cometh he to the light, lf 
his deeds ſhould be reproved. Upon the ſame account it is, that men reſiſt the doctrine qt 
the holy Scriptures; not becauſe they have ſufficient reaſon to doubt of their divine au. 
thority ; but becauſe they are unwilling to be governed by them, and to conform thei 
lives to the laws and precepts of that holy book : For the wills of men have a great ij. 
fluence upon their underſtandings, to make aſſent eaſy or difficult; and as many are ay 
to aſſent to what they have a mind to, ſo they are {low to believe any thing which cry. 
ſeth their humours and inclinations; ſo that tho greater evidence were offer d, it is likely 
it would not prevail with them, becauſe the matter does not ſtick there. Their will 
are diſtemper'd, men hate to be reformed, and this makes them caſt the laws of God bein 
their backs; and if God himſelf ſhould ſpeak to them from heaven, as he did to the peo. 
ple of 1/rael, yet for all that, they might continue a ſtrff-necked and rebellious pecpl. 
Tho' the evidence were ſuch as their underſtandings could not reſiſt ; yet their will 
might {till hold out, and the preſent condition of their minds might have no laſting in. 
fluence upon their hearts and lives; ſuch a violent conviction might affect them tir 


the preſent, but the ſenſe of it might perhaps wear off by degrees, and then they would 


return to their former hardneſs. Men by a long and obſtinate continuance in fin, may 
bring themſelves to the temper and diſpoſition of devils; who though ey believe au 
tremble at the thoughts of God and his threatnings, yet they are wicked ſtill; for ſo long 
as men retain a ſtrong affection for their luſts, they will break through all conviction, 
what evidence ſoever be offer d to them, they will find ſome way or other to avoid it, and 
to delude themſelves. The plain truth of the caſe is this, (if men will honeſtly ſpeak thei 
conſciences, they cannot deny it) they do not call for more evidence, either becauſe they 
want it, or are willing to be convinced by it, but that they may ſeem to have ſome ei- 
cuſe for themſelves, for not being convinced by that evidence which is afforded to them, 
4thly, Wo RON does abundantly teſtify, how ineffectual extraordinary ways aret 

convince and reclaim men of depraved minds, and ſuch as are obſtinately addicted to 
their luſts. We find many remarkable experiments of this in the hiſtory of the Bible. 
What wonders were wrought in the fight of Pharaoh and the Egyptians ! yet they were 
harden'd under all theſe plagues. Balaam, who greedily followed the wages of unrigltuiſ- 
neſs, was not to be ſtopt by the admonition of an angel. The Fews, after ſo many 
miracles which their eyes had ſeen, continu'd to be a ftiff-necked and gainſaying pr 
ple; ſo that it is hard to ſay which was more prodigious, the wonders which God 
wrought for them, or their rebellions againſt him; and when in the fulneſs of time, the 
Son of God came, and did among them he works which never man did, ſuch, as one 
would have thought might have brought the worſt people in the world to repentance, 
thoſe of Tyre and Sidon, of Sodom and Gomorrah, yet they repented not. Vea the very 
thing which the rich man here in my text requeſted of Abraham for his brethren, was 
done among them; Lazarus did riſe from the dead, and teſtified unto them, and tht) 
Were not perſuaded, CE : 

And which is yet more, our Saviour himſelf, according to his own prediction while 
he was alive, roſe again from the dead the third day, and was viſibly taken up into hea- 
ven; and yet how few among them did believe, and give glory to God? So that we ie 
the very things here ſpoken of in the text, made good in a famous inſtance ; they who 
believed not Moſes and the Prophets, which teſtified of the Meſias, were not perſuaded 
when he roſe from the dead. CET ts 

And does not our own experience tell us, how little effect the extraordinary prov 
dences of God have had upon thoſe who were not reclaimed by his word? It is not long 
ſince God ſhewed himſelf among us, by terrible things in righteouſneſs, and viſited vs 
with three of his ſoreſt judgments, war, and peſtilence, and fire; and yet how does 
all manner of wickedaclh and impiety ſtill reign and rage among us; it is a very {a 
conſideration to ſee how little thoſe who have out- lived the plagues, have been reform. 
ed by them; we have not return'd to the Lord, nor ſought him for all this. 

I may appeal to the experience of particular perſons. How frequently do we ſee men 

after great afflictions, and tedious ſufferings, and dangerous ſickneſſes, return to the! 


former evil courſes! and tho they have been upon the brink of eternity, and the ter 40 
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| Jeath have compaſſed them about, and the pains of hell have almoſt taken hold of them, 
though they have had as lively and ſenſible convictions of another world, as if 
they had ſpoken with thoſe that had come from thence, or even been there them- 
© ſelves ; yet they have taken no warning, but upon their deliverance and recovery 
have been as mad, as furious ſinners as they were before; ſo that it ought to be no 
ſuch wonder to us, which the text tells us, that , men hear not Maſes and the Prophets, 
wither <will they be perſuaded, though one roſe from the dead. Eſpecially, if we conſider 
in the 

ö th and laſt place, that an effectual perſuaſion (that is, ſuch a belief as produ- 
ceth repentance and a good life) is the gift of God, and depends upon the opera- 
tion and concurrence of his grace, which is not to be expected in an extraordi- 
© nary way, where men have obſtinately rejected the ordinary means appointed by 
God for that end. To be effectually perſuaded to change our lives, and become 
new men, is a work not to be done without the aſſiſtance of God's grace; and 
there is little reaſon to expect that God will afford his grace to thoſe who reje& and 
deſpiſe the counſels of his word. The doctrine of ſalvation contained in the holy 
E ſcriptures, and the promiſes and threatnings of God's word, are the ordinary means 
> which God hath appointed for the converſion of men, and to bring them to repen- 
W tance; and if we ſincerely uſe theſe means, we may confidently expect the con- 
currence of God's grace to make them effectual; but if we negle& and reſiſt theſe 
means, in confidence that God ſhould attempt our recovery by ſome extraordinary 
E ways; though he ſhould gratify our preſumptuous and unreaſonable curioſity, fo 
© far as to ſend one from the dead to teſtify unto us; yet we have no reaſon to expect the 
© aſſiſtance of his grace, to make ſuch a conviction effectuat to our repentance, when 
ve have ſo long deſpiſed his word, and reſiſted his Spirit, which are the power of God 
unto ſalvation. 

Without his grace and aſſiſtance, the moſt probable means will prove ineffectual 
to alter and change our corrupt natures; by grace we are ſaved, and that not of our 
| ſelves, it is the gift of God. This grace is revealed to us in the goſpel; and the aſ- 
fiſtances of it are conveyed to us by the goſpel; and it is great preſumption to pro- 
| miſe to our ſelves the aſſiſtance of God's grace in any other way than he hath been 
pleaſed to promiſe it to us. 

And thus I have ſhewn you, as briefly and plainly as I could, how unlikely it is, that 
thoſe who obſtinately reject a clear and publick revelation of God, ſhould be effectual- 
ly convinced and brought to repentance by any apparitions from the dead. 

I ſhall only make two or three inferences from this diſcourſe which I have made, 
and ſo conclude. 
| T/f, Since the ſcriptures are the publick and ſtanding revelation of God's will to 
men, and the ordinary means of ſalvation, we may hence conclude, that people 
| ought to have them in ſuch a language as they can underſtand. This our Saviour 
plainly ſuppoſeth in the diſcourſe which he repreſents between Abraham and the 
rich man, defiring that Lazarus might be ſent from the dead 70 his brethren, to teſtify 
unto them: To which requeſt Abraham would not have given this anſwer and advice, 
they have Moſes and the prophets, let them hear them, had he ſuppoſed that the ſcri- 
ptures then were, or for the future ought to be, lockt up from the people in an un- 
known tongue; for the rich man might very well have replied, Nay, father Abraham, 
bur they are not permitted to have Moſes and the prophets in ſuch a language as the 
can underſtand ; and therefore there is more need why one ſhould be ſent from the dead 
to teſtify unto them. | 
orovi- Nor would Abraham have ſaid again, I they hear not Moſes and the prophets, neither 
© long will they be perſuaded. For how ſhould men hear what they cannot underſtand, ſo 
redus to be perſuaded by it? 55 | 
y does It is evident then, that our Saviour, according to the reaſoning of this parable, 
ry fad takes it for granted, that the holy ſcriptures are the ſtanding and ordinary means of 
bringing men to faith and repentance, and that the people are to have the free uſe 
of them. But ſince our Saviour's time, the church of Rome hath found a might 
e men, convenience in this, and therefore hath taken the ſcriptures out of the hands of 
0 theil the people. They will not now let them have Moſes and the prophets, the me 
or of our bleſſed Saviour, and the writings of his Apoſtles, becauſe they are really 
death afraid they ſhould hear them, and by hearing of them, be convinced and per/ia- 
ad of the errors and corruptions of their church; but inſtead of the ſcriptures of 
Vor. II. 1 the 
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the old and new Teſtament, they have put into their hands a legend of famous ap- 
paritions of men from the dead, teſtifying unto them concerning purgatory and tray, 
ſubſtantiation, and the worſhip of the bleſſed Virgin and the Saints, and the gre, 
benefit and refreſhment which ſouls in purgatory have by the indulgences of tj, 
pope, and the prayers of the living put up to ſaints and angels on their behalf; fn 
that in the church of Rome, quite contrary to our Saviour's method, men are jy. 
ſuaded of their religion, of their new articles of faith, and ways of worſhip, ng 
by Moſes and the Prophets, not by the doctrine of the holy ſcriptures (for they every 
where teſtify againſt them) but by abſurd romances, and 1II-contrived fictions qt 
apparitions from the dead. I will diſmiſs this matter with this one obſervation, thy 
however intereſted and confident men may ſet a bold face upon any thing, ye i; 
cannot to conſiderate men but ſeem a very hard caſe, that there ſhould be no faly. 
tion to be had out of the church of Rome; and yet the ordinary, and (in our Saviour; 
judgment) the moſt effectual means of ſalvation are not to be had in it. 

But I paſs from this, to that which does more immediately concern our practice. 

2dly, Let us hear and obey that publick revelation of God's will, which in { 
much mercy to mankind, he hath been pleaſed to afford us. This is an ineſtima- 
ble privilege and advantage which the world in many ages was deſtitute of, having 
no other guide to conduct them to eternal happineſs but the light of nature, and 
ſome particular revelations, which now and then God was pleated to make of his 
will to men: But now God hath ſet up a great and ſtanding light in the world, the 
doctrines of the holy ſcriptures ; and by the goſpel of his bleſſed Son, hath given 
the knowledge of ſalvation to all men, for the remiſſion of their fins, through the tender 
mercies of God, whereby the day-ſpring from on high hath viſited us, to give light ti them 
that fit in darkneſs and in the ſhadow of death, and to guide our feet into the way of peace, | 
to convince us of the error of our ways, and to direct us in our duty. Me, apn 
whom the ends of the world are come, do enjoy all the advantages of divine revelation 
which the world ever had, and as great as the world ever ſhall have. God in tle: 
laſt days hath ſpoken unto us by his Son, and if we will not hear him, God wil 
employ no other extraordinary prophet and meſſenger to us. If the wrath of G 
ſo clearly revealed from heaven by the goſpel of our bleſſed Saviour, againſt all u 
godlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men; if the terror of the great day, and the fear of 
eternal torments ; if the dreadful ſufferings of the Son of God for our ſins, and 
the merciful offers of pardon and reconciliation in his blood, and the glorious 
hopes of eternal life and happineſs will not prevail with us to leave our fins, and to 
amend our lives, we have no reaſon to expect that God ſhould uſe any farther means 
to reclaim us ; that he ſhould ever make any more attempts for our recovery. And 
therefore, | 

34ly and /aftly, Thoſe who are not brought to repentance, and effectually fer- 
ſuaded by this clear and publick revelation which God hath made of his will to men 
in the holy ſcriptures, have reaſon to look upon their caſe as deſperate. 

Methinks it ſhould not be a deſirable thing to any of us to be convinced by an 
apparition, the thing is ſo dreadful and full of terror; beſides, that it argues men 
to be ſtrangely hardned in a bad courſe, and obſtinately bent upon their evil ways, 
when nothing will affright them from their fins, but what will almoſt put them out 
of their wits; when nothing will keep them from running into hell, but a fearful 
and ghaſtly meſſenger from thence. What a terrible fight would it be to any o 
us, to meet one of our companions, whom we had lately known in the world, trell 
come out of thoſe flames, with a ſmell of fire and brimſtone upon him! What 
imagination can paint to it ſelf the dread and horror of ſuch a ſpectacle ! The rich 
man here in the parable, when he was in hell, is repreſented as ſenſible of the in- 
convenience of this, and therefore he did not defire to be ſent himſelf to his bre- 
thren, but defired that Lazarus might go and teſtify unto them: He was appte- 
henſive how frightful a ſight he himſelf muſt needs have been to them; and there- 
fore he deſires that they might have a gentle warning by one, who from out of 
3 boſom had ſeen the miſeries of the damned, but enjoyed the ſtate of che 

eſſe | 

But let not us tempt God by any ſuch unreaſonable demand, who ſpeaks to u- 
every day by the plain declarations of his word, and hath of late years called ſa 
loudly upon us by the voice of his providence, to repent and turn to him; by 15 
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many miracles of mercy and deliverance, as God hardly ever wrought for any prince 
and people, and by ſuch terrible vollies of judgments, and full vols of wrath, as have 
| £1dom been poured out upon any nation. God ſpeaks to you by his miniſters, men 
like your ſelves (God knows, poor frail and ſinful men!) but we are ſure, that when 
| we call you to repentance, we deliver to you the will and pleaſure, the counſels and 
commands of the great God, which ( whatever account may be made of us ) do cer- 
| cainly challenge your moſt awful attention and regard. And we are ſenſible that we 
re called to a very difficult and unpleaſant work, to contend with the luſts and vices of 
men, to ſtrive againſt the ſtrong and impetuous ſtreams of a wicked and perverſe gene- 
tation; and nothing in the world could move us to this unwelcome and grievous im por- 
unity, but a great and juſt ſenſe of our own duty, and your danger. And if we will 
bot take theſe warnings, why ſhould we expect that God ſhould vouchſafe to ſend an 
| expreſs meſſenger to us from the other world, to certify us how all things are there, and 
hat not ſo much to help the weakneſs of our faith, as to humour the perverſeneſs of 
our infidelity? And why ſhould we imagine that this courſe would prove more effectu- 
al? Let us not decei ve our ſelves, the fame luſts which now detain men ſo ſtrongly in 
impenitency and unbelief, would, in all probability, hurry them on to hell, though 
nan angel from heaven ſhould meet them in their way, to give a ſtop to them. This 
| indeed might ſtartle us; but nothing is like to fave us, if the word of God and his 
grace do not. N 

But are we in earneſt, and would we be perſuaded if one ſhould riſe from the dead? 
God hath condeſcended thus far to us, there is one riſen from the dead to teſtiſy un- 
0 10, Jeſus the Son of God, who died for our ſins, and roſe again for our juſtifica- 
in, and is aſcended into heaven, and ſet down at the right hand of God, 79 aſſure 
us of a bleſſed reſurrection, and a glorious immortality. And if this will not 
| ſatisfy us, God, will gratify our curioſity no farther. If we will not believe him, 
| whom God hath ſent, and to convince us that he hath ſent him, hath raiſed hin up 
from the dead, we ſhall die in our fins, and periſh in our impenitency. God hath in 
great mercy to mankind done that which is abundantly ſufficient to convince thoſe who 
are of a teachable temper and diſpoſition: but in great wiſdom and juſtice he hath not 
| thought fit to provide any remedy for the wilful obſtinacy and intractable perverſeneſs 
| of men. | 
Now God, who hath the hearts of all men in his hands, perſuades us all, 70 breat 
| off our ſins by repentance, and to give glory to God, before death and darkneſs come, and 
| the day of our final viſitation overtake us, when we may perhaps be ſurprized by a ſud- 
| den ſtroke, or ſeized upon by a violent diſeaſe, and may have no ſenſe and apprehenſi- 
on of our approaching danger; or if we have, may find no place for repentance, though 
we ſeek it with tears; which God grant may never happen to be the caſe of any of us, 
for his mercies ſake in Chriſt Jeſus. To whom, with the Father, &c. 
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2 2 called upon to give up his accounts, in order to his being diſcharged from 


5 his office, caſt about with himſelf, what courſe he had beſt to take, to pro- 
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vide for his ſubſiſtence, when he ſhould be turned out of his employment. At lalt 
he reſolves upon this; that he will go to his Lord's debtors, and take a favourable ac. 
couut of them; and inſtead of 4 hundred meaſures of oil, write down fifty; and inſtead 
of a hundred meaſures of wheat, write down fourſcore ; that by this means he might 
oblige them to be kind to him in his neceſſity. The Lord hearing of this, commeng; 
the unjuſt ſteward, becauſe be had done wiſely; that is, he took notice of his dil. 
honeſty, but praiſed his ſhrewdneſs and ſagacity, as having done prudently for him. 
ſelf, though he did not deal juſtly with him. And this is uſual among men; when 
we ſee a man ingeniouſly bad, to commend his wit, and to ſay it is great pity he doth 
not uſe it better, and apply it to good purpoſes. Upon the whole, our Saviour make, 
this obſcrvation ; that the children of this world are in their generation Wiſer thay 
the children of light ; as if he had ſaid, thus did the worldly wiſe man ; thus pro- 
vident was he for his future ſecurity and ſubſiſtance. He no ſooner underſtand; 
that he is to be turned out of his office, but he conſiders what proviſion to make 
for himſelf againſt that time. And is it not pity, that good men do not apply 
this wiſdom to better and greater purpoſes? For is not every man ſuch a ſtewarg, 
intruſted by God with the bleſſings of this life, and many opportunities of doing 
good? For all which, ſince he muſt 3 give an account, he ought in all reaſon 
lo to uſe them, as thereby to provide for the happineſs of another lite, againſt this 
remporal life have an end. 


And this is all the parallel intended in this parable, as we may ſee by our Sau 


our's application of it. For parables are not to be ſtretched to an exact parallel in all 
the parts and circumſtances of them, but only to be applied to the particular point 
and purpoſe intended. A parable, and the moral accomodation of it, being (z one 
well deſerves) not like two planes, which touch one another in every part, but 
like a globe upon a plane, which only toucheth in one, point, Thus our Saviour 


ſeparates the wiſdom of this ſteward from his injuſtice, and propoſeth 7hat to our imi- 


tation; The children of this world are in their gencration wiſer than the children if 
light. | 

The words are a compariſon ; in which we have 

1/7, The perſons compared, the children of this world, and the children of ligit 
It is a very uſual phraſe among the Hebrews, when they would expreſs any thing 
to partake of ſuch a nature or quality, to call it the Son or child of ſuch a thing, 
Thus good men are called the children of God, and bad men e children of the d. 


v1; thoſe who mind earthly things, and make the things of this world their greatelt | 


aim and deſign, are called the children of this world; and thoſe who are better enligh- 
tened with the knowledge of their own immortality, and the belief of a future ſtate 
after this life, are called the children of light. 

2dly, Here is the thing wherein they are compared, and that is, as to their wiſdom 
and prudence, 

3dly, The object of this prudence, which is not the ſame in both; as if the ſenſe 
were, that he children of this world are wiſer than the children of light as to the things 
of this world; but here are two ſeveral objects intended, about which the prudence of 
theſe two ſorts of perſons is reſpectively exerciſed ; the concernments of this world 
and the other. And our Saviour's meaning is, that he children of this world are wiſer 
in their generation, that is, in their way, viz. as to the intereſts and concernments of 
this world, han the children of light are in theirs, viz. as to the intereſts and concern: 
ments of the other world. h 

4thly, Here is a deciſion of the matter, and which of them it is that excels in point 
of prudence, in their way; and our Saviour gives it to the children of this world; th) 
are wiſer in their generation that the children of light. 255 

Now this propoſition is not to be taken in the utmoſt ſtrictneſs and rigor; as if 1t 
were univerſally true, and without any exception, as if no man had ever been ſo wile 
and provident for his ſoul, and the concernments of another world, as worldly men 
are for the intereſts and concernments of this life. For there are ſome that are fools 
at large, and imprudent in their whole conduct and management, both as to cheir at- 
fairs of this world, and the other; who are in too ſtrict a ſenſe, the children of this world: 
They mind nothing but this world, and yer are groſly imprudent, even in their prole- 
cution of their temporal intereſts: They negle& and forego all other worldly advanta- 
ges, for the ſake of a little ſenſual pleaſure; and then they loſe and deſtroy that 7 
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by an over-hot and eager purſuit of it, and turn it at laſt into gall and wormwood. 
And there are others (as St. Paul for inſtance) who, I doubt not, have been as pru- 
dent and zealous, and induſtrious of the promoting of religion, and the ſalvation of 
chemſclves and others, as any man can be about the affairs of this preſent life; and 
hope there are ſome ſuch in every Age; but God knows they are very few, and 
their wiſdom and induſtry is ſeldom ſo equal, and conſtant, and uniform, as that of 
the men of this world. 

go that we are to underſtand this ſaying of our Saviour's with the ſame allowance 
as we generally do all moral and proverbial Speeches, that they are true for the moſt 
part, and the inſtances and exceptions to the contrary are very rare. It is ſeldom 
ſeen, that good men are ſo wiſe for the concernments of their ſouls, and of religion, 
as many worldly men are for their worldly intereſt. 

In ſpeaking to this propoſition, I ſhall do theſe three things. 

Fir, Confirm and illuſtrate the truth of it, by conſidering the ſeveral parts and 
properties of wiſdom, 

Secondly,” Give ſome probable account of this, by conſidering what advantages e 
children of this world have above the children of light. 

Thir/dy, 1 ſhall draw ſome inferences from the whole, by way of application. 

Hirt, I ſhall endeavour to confirm and illuſtrate the truth of this, by conſidering 
the ſeveral parts and properties of wiſdom. Now this is wiſdom, to mind and re- 
zard our chief end, and by all means to promote it; and this regard to our chief end 
doth expreſs it ſelf chiefly in theſe particulars; in our being firmly fixed and reſolved 
upon it ; in chuſing the fitteſt means for the compaſſing and accompliſhing of it; in 
a diligent uſe of thoſe means; in an invincible conſtancy and perſeverance in the pro- 
ſecution of it; and in making all things to ſubmit and to ſtoop to it. Theſe are the 
principal parts and properties of wiſdom ; and I ſhall ſhew that in all theſe the children 
of this world do uſually excel the children of light. 

, They are uſually more firmly fixed and reſolved upon their end. Whatever they 
ſet up for their end, riches, or honours, or pleaſures, they are fixed upon it, and ſteady. 
in the proſecution of it. If they ſer up for riches or honour, they neglect and deſpiſe 


| pleaſure, if ir croſs either of thoſe ends. And this fixed reſolution of the end is the 
| great ſpring of action, and that which inſpires men with vigour and diligence in the 
| uſe of means; and the more reſolved men are upon the end, the more active and in- 


duſtrious they will be in the uſe of means; for the end governs the means, and gives 


law and meaſure to our activity and induſtry in the uſe of them, and ſweetens and 


allays the trouble and difficulty of them. 

So that where the end is once firmly fixed and reſolved upon, there will not be 
wanting fervour of proſecution ; but it we be wavering and unſteady as to our end, 
this will weaken our hands, and quench the heat of our endeavours, and abate the 
eagerneſs of our purſuit, and according to the degree of it, will derive a debility 
and inconſtancy into all our motions. The double-minded man (as St. James ſays) 18 
unſtable in all his ways. Now the children of this world are commonly more fixed and 
reſolved upon their end, than the children of light. It is rare to ſce the whole life and 
actions of a good man, ſo conſtantly and unitormly conſpiring to the furtherance of 
his great end, ſo directly tending to the ſalvation of his foul, and the increaſe of his 
glory and happineſs in another world, as the actions of a worldly man, and the whole 
courſe of his life do to the advancing of his worldly intereſts. The covetous or am- 
bitious men ſeldom do any thing to the beſt of their knowledge, that is impertinent 


| to their end, much leſs contrary to it; through every thing that they do, one may 


plainly ſee the end they aim at, and that they are always true to it : Whereas the 
beſt men do many things which are plainly croſs and contrary to their end, and a great 


many more which have no relation to it; and when they mind it, it is rather by fits 


and ſtarts, than in any even courſe and tenour of actions. 

And of this we have a famous inſtance in that worldly and ſecular church, which 
now for ſeveral hundred of years hath more ſteadily purſued the end of ſecular great- 
nels and dominion, than any other church hath done the ends of true religion, the 
glory of God, and the ſalvation of the ſouls of men; ſo that there is hardly any do- 
ctrine or practice peculiar to that church, and differing from our common chriſtiani- 
Y but it hath a direct and viſible rendency to the promoting of ſome worldly inte- 
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reſt or other. For inſtance, why do they deny the people the holy ſcriptures and 
the ſervice of God in a language which they can underſtand ; but that by keeping 
them in ignorance, they may have them in more perfect ſlavery and ſubjection tg 
them? Why do they forbid their prieſts to marry, but that they may have no intereſt 
diſtinct from that of their church, and leave all to it when they die? To what eng 
is auricular confeſſion, but to keep people in awe, by the knowledge of their ſecrets 
Why muſt the laity only receive the ſacrament in one kind, but to draw a greater 
reverence to the prieſt, whoſe privilege it ſhall be to receive in both? And Why is 
the intention of the prieſt neceſſary to the efficacy of the ſacraments, but to perſuade 
the people, that notwithſtanding the gracious intention of God toward mankind, they 
cannot be ſaved without the good-will of the prieſt ? The doctrines of Purgatory 
and indulgences are a plain device to make their markets of the ſins and ſouls of 
men. I might inſtance in a hundred things more in that church which are of the 
ſame tendency. This St. John foretold ſhould be the character of the ſpirit of an- 
tichriſt, that it ſhould be a worldly ſpirit, and the doctrines of it ſhould ſerve a ſecu- 
lar intereſt and deſign, 1 John iv. 5. They are of the world, and they ſpeak from the 
world, and the world hears them, What church is there in the world ſo true through. 
out to the intereſt of religion, as this worldly church hath been to its own ſecular 
power and greatneſs. 

2dly, The children of this world are wiſer in the choice of means in order to their 
end; and this is a great part of wiſdom. For ſome means will bring about an end 
with leſs pains and difficulty, and expence of time than others. And the men of 
the world are very ingenious in diſcerning the fitneſs and force of means to their ſe- 
veral ends. To what a certainty have men reduced all the ways and arts of gain, 
and growing rich, and of riſing to honour and preferment? What long trains will 
men lay to bring about their defired end? What ſubtil methods have men deviled, 
to inſinuate themſelves into court; and when they are there, to plant themſelves in 
the eye of their prince, and in the ſun-ſhine of his favour ; and then they have as ma- 
ny ways of worming others out, as of ſcrewing themſelves in. 

But in the concernments of our ſouls, and the affairs of another world, how dull 
and injudicious are we? and how awkwardly and untowardly do we apply means 
to ends, as if men were only wiſe to do evil, but to do good had no underſtanding, as the 
prophet complains? By what incongruous and irregular means domany (who would 
ſeem to be, and ſometimes perhaps are, very zealous in religion) endeavour (as they 
think) to promote God's glory, by pious frauds and counterfeit miracles, and telling 
officious lies for God? What a compaſs do many men fetch to go to heaven, by innu- 
merable devices of will-worſhip, by voluntary ſeverities, neither pleaſing to God, 
nor profitable to men? By tedious pilgrimages and ſenſeleſs ceremonies, and innu- 
merable little external obſervances, of no virtue or efficacy in religion ? and by wan- 
dring through a wilderneſs of opinions, and the buſhes and brakes of unprofitable 
/ angus and controverſies? Whereas the way to heaven lies plain and {trait be- 

ore us, conſiſting in ſimplicity of belief, and in holineſs and innocency of life. Not 

but that there are great differences in the church of Rome between the ſecular prieſts 

and the regular; between the Janſeniſis and the Jeſuits ; but they {till unite in 4 

common intereſt, and are ſubject to antichriſt their common head. They do not ſe- 

parate from one another, and excommunicate one another, and declare againſt one 
another, that they are not of the true church: Satan never caſts out Satan; and 
though he loves diviſions among chriſtians, yet he always takes care, that hig 0%! 
kingaom be not divided againſt it ſelf, ſo as to endanger the ruin of it. And when- 
ever they have any hopetul deſign for the extirpation of proteſtants, they can lay 
aſide their enmities, and be reconciled in ſuch a deſign. Then the Pope and the 
Kings of the earth rate counſel together, and like Herod and Pilate, when Chriſt was 
to be crucified, can be made friends at a day's warning. Whereas the diviſions of the 
true church are pernicious to it, and, as we ſee at this day among our ſelves, out 
ſenſeleſs differences and wild heats on both ſides, do contribute to the ſetting up o 

popery, and the ruin of the reformed religion; and yet no perſuaſion, no experience 
can make us wiſer, 

3dly, The children of this world are commonly more diligent in the uſe of means 
for the obtaining of their end; they will ſweat and toil, and take any pains, 7!/* 
up early, and lie down late, and eat the bread of carefulneſs ; their thoughts ate 

1 continually 
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continually running upon their buſineſs, and they catch at every opportunity of 
promoting it; they viill pinch nature and haraſs it and rob themſelves of their 
reſt, and all the com fort of their lives, to raiſe their fortune and eſtate. What 
drudges were Ceſar and Alexander in the way of fame and ambition? How did 
they tire themſelves and others with long and tedious marches? To what incon- 
veniences and dangers did they expoſe themſelves and thouſands more? What 
havock and deſtruction did they make in the world, that they might gain to them- 
ſelves the empty title of conquerors of it. When the men of the world engage in 
| any deſign, how intent are they upon it, and with what vigour do they proſecute 
| it? They do not counterfeit a diligence, and ſeem to be more ſerious and induſtri- 
* ous than in truth they are; they are rather hypocrites the other way, and would 
| conceal their covetouſneſs and ambition, and not ſeem to aſpire after riches and ho- 
nours ſo much as indeed they do. | 

But in the purſuit of better things, how cold and remiſs are we? With what a 
| careleſs indifference do moſt men mind their ſouls? How negligent and formal, and 
many times hypocritical are they in their ſervice of God, and the exerciſe of religi- 
on? Wich what a pitiful courage, and with what faint ſpirits do they reſiſt fin, and 
encounter the temptations of it? and how often, and how eaſily are they foiled and 
| baffled by them. ; ; . 

| 4athly, The men of the world are more invincibly conſtant and pertinacious in 
| the purivit of earthly things; they are not to be bribed or taken off by favour or 
fur words; not to be daunted by difficulties, or daſht out of countenance by the 
| frowns and reproaches of men. Offer an ambitious man any thing ſhort of his 
end arid aim, to take him off from the proſecution of it; he ſcorns the motion, 
and thinks you go about to fool him out of his intereſt, Bait a covetous man with 
temptations of pleaſure, to get his money from him, how generouſly will this mean- 


| ſpirited man trample upon pleaſure, when it would tempt him from his deſign of 
being rich? | 


Jull Difficulties do not daunt them, but whet their courage, and quicken their endea- 
cas WF vours, and ſet a keener edge upon their ſpirits. Give an ambitious man almoſt a 
the Leronſtration of the impoſſibility of his attempts; contra audentior ibit, he will 
2 go on ſo much the more boldly and reſolutely. In the ways of religion men are 
they 


apt to be diſcouraged and put out of countenance, by contempt and reproach; but 
covetous man is not to be jeered and flurted out of his money and eſtate; he can be 


uv I content to be rich, and give leave to thoſe that are not ſo, to laugh at him. 

nnu- Populus mihi ſibilat, at mihi plauds. 

wan- | | 

table The rich worldling can hug himſelf in his bags, when the world hiſſeth at him; 


he can bear 70 be hated and perſecuted, and have all manner of evil ſpoke againſt him 
for money ſake : And in the purſuits of theſe deſigns, men will with great reſolution 


rieſts encounter enmity and oppoſition, and endure great ſufferings and perſecution. How 
& a many have been martyrs to their luſts, and have ſacrificed their eaſe and health, and 
01 le- 


even their lives, in the proſecution of their ambitious, and covetous, and voluptuous 
one doſigns, 


Bur, on the other hand, how eaſily are men checked and diverted from a good 


15 um courſe, by the temptations and advantages of this world ; how many are cold in 
when- WE their zeal for religion, by the favour and friendſhip of this world ? And as their 
an la goods and eſtates have grown greater, their devotion hath grown leſs. How apt are 
nd the W they to be terrified at the apprehenſion of danger and ſufferings ; and, by their fear- 
ft was ul imaginations, to make them greater than they are, and with the people of 1/rael, 
of che Nu be diſheartned from all further attempts of entring into the land of promiſe, be- 
„ Our aauſe it is full of giants, and the ſons of Anak? How eaſily was Peter frighted into the 
up ol enial of his maſter? And when our Saviour was apprehended, how did his diſciples 
erience Wtorſake him, and fly from him? and though they were conſtant afterwards to the 
eath, yet it was a great while before they were perfectly armed and ſteeled againſt 
a” the fear of ſuffering. 
8 


Sthly, The men of the world will make all things ſtoop and ſubmit to that 
Which is their great end and deſign; their end rules them and governs them, and 


gives 
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gives laws to all their actions; they will make an advantage of every thing, ang if 


it will not ſerve their end one way or other, they will have nothing to do with It, 
If an ambitious man ſeek wealth, it is but in order to his defign to purchaſe friends 
and ſtrengthen his intereſt, and to make his rifing the eaſter ; he will lay his 
whole eſtate at the ſtake, rather than miſs of his end. The covetous man will quit 
his pleaſure, when it lies croſs to his intereſt; if he have any expenſive luſt and 
chargeable vice, he will turn it off, or exchange it for ſome more frugal and profitable 
ſin. 

But in the affairs of religion, and the concernments of our ſouls, how frequently 
do men act without a due regard and conſideration of their great end? And inſteag 
of making other things ſubmit to it, they often bow and bend it to their inferior in. 


tereſt. They make heaven ſtoop to earth, and religion to ſerve a worldly deſign, WW 9 
and the glory of God to give way to gain, and the great concernments of ther it 
ſouls, and their eternal ſalvation, to their temporal profit and advantage. The men 0 


of the world are generally true to their great end, and pay it that reſpect which 
is due to it, and will ſuffer nothing to take place of it in their eſteem and affection; 
and if men were as wiſe for their ſouls and for another world, they would bring 
all things to their great end, and make all the concernments of this temporal lite 
to yield and give way to the great concernments of their eternal happineſs. I proceed 
in the | 

Second place, to give ſome account of this, whence it comes to paſs, that te c. 
dren of this world are wiſer in their generation than the thildren of light. And this I 
ſhall do, by conſidering what advantages the children of this world have as to the affairs 
of this world, above what good men have as to the concernments of another world 
I ſhall inſtance in four or five of the chief. ; 

1/}, The things of this world are preſent and ſenſible, and becauſe of their near- 
neſs to us, are apt to ſtrike powerfully upon our ſenſes, and to affect mightily to 
excite our deſires after them, and to work ſtrongly upon our hopes and fears: but 
the things of another world being remote from us, are leſſened by their diſtance, 
and conſequently are not apt to work ſo powerfully upon our minds. They ar: 
inviſible to us, and only diſcerned by faith, which is a more obſcure and lels 
certain perception of things, than we have of thoſe objects which are preſente 
to our bodily eyes. The things which God hath prepared for them that love him, ie 
glory and happineſs of the next world, are 7hings which eye hath not ſeen, nor cut 
heard. The children of light do not ſee God, as the children of this world ſee man- 
mon. 

2dly, The ſenſual delights and enjoyments of this world, are better ſuited and 
more agreeable to the corrupt and degenerate nature of men, than ſpiritual and hez- 
venly things are to thoſe that are regenerate. In this lapſed and degenerate ſtate of 
mankind, appetite and ſenſe are apt to prevail above reaſon; and therefore thoſe 
things which are moſt delightful to ſenſe, we favour and mind, and love to buly out 
ſelves about them, becauſe they are moſt ſuitable to the animal life, which 1s the 
governing principle of corrupt nature. 

And the reaſon of this is plain, becauſe that principle in worldly and ſenſual 
men, which purſues earthly things, is in thoſe who are unregenerate entire and un- 
divided, and conſequently the affections and inclinations of the whole man, do 4 
tend one way, and run out towards thoſe things in a full and undivided ſtream 
whereas good men are but regenerate in part; and though they have a principle c 
ſpiritual life in them, yet their affections are divided, and there is a great ſtruggling 
and conflict between fleſh and ſpirit, and it is a great while before the ſpiritual pe 
ciple doth clearly prevail, and get a perfect victory over our ſenſual appetites a 
inclinations. Mens affections to the world are entire and unbroken, and therefor 
they purſue theſe things with all their might; but the beſt men are but good in part 
and that heavenly principle which is in them, is very much hindred in its operation 
by a contrary principle, our earthly and ſenſual inclinations, which are hardly cv 
perfectly ſubdued and brought under in this world. 
 3dly, The worldly man's faith and hope, and fear of preſent and ſenſible thing 
is commonly ſtronger than a good man's faith and hope, and fear of things full 
and eternal. Now, faith, and hope, and fear, are the great principles which govern ad 


bear ſway in the actions and lives of men. If a man be once firmly perſuaded of 
I r 
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realty of a thing, and that it is good for him, and poſſeſſed with good hopes of ob- 
c raining it, and great fears and apprehenſions of the danger of miſting it, this man 


lows and ſows in faith and hope, becauſe he is convinced that bread is neceſſary to 
the ſupport of life, and hopes that God will ſo bleſs his labours, that he ſhall reap the 
{ruit of them, and plainly ſees, that if he do not take this pains, he muſt ſtarve, But 
how few are there that believe, and hope, and fear concerning the things of another 
world, as the children of this world do concerning the things of this world ! If any man 
Ask me, how I know this? I * to experience; it is plain and viſible in the lives, 
and actions, and endeavours of men. Good men are ſeldom ſo effectually and 
chroughly perſuaded of the principles of religion, and the truth of the ſayings con- 
| tained in the holy ſcriptures, as the men of the world are of their own ſayings and 
proverbs. Men do not believe that honeſty is the beſt policy; or, as Solomon expreſſeth 
| it, that he that wwalketh uprightly, wwalketh ſurely; as the men of the world believe their 
own Maxims, that a man may be too honeſt to live; that plain-dealing is a jewel; but he 
that wears it, ſhall die a beggar. Few men's hopes of heaven are ſo powerful and vi- 
| gorous, and have ſo ſenſible an effect upon their lives, as the worldly man's hopes of 
gain and advantage. Men are not ſo afraid to ſwear, as they are to ſpeak treaſon ; 
| they are not ſo firmly perſuaded of the danger of fin to their ſouls and bodies in ano- 
| ther world, as of the danger to which ſome crimes againſt the laws of men do expoſe 
| their temporal lives and ſafety ; therefore they will many times venture to offend 
Cod, rather than incur the penalty of human laws. 
| 4thly, The men of the world have but one deſign, and are wholly intent upon it, 
and this is a great advantage. He that hath but one thing to mind, may eaſily 
be skilled and excel in it. When a man makes one thing his whole buſineſs, no won- 
der if he be very knowing and wile in that. Now the men of the world mind worldly 
things, and have no care and concernment for any thing elſe. It is a ſaying, I think 
| of Tomas Aquinas, Cave ab illo qui unicum legit librum: He is a dangerous man that 
reads but one beo; he that gives his mind but to one thing, mult needs be too hard 
for any man at that. Application to one thing, eſpecially in matters of practice, 
gains a man perfect experience in it, and experience furniſheth him with obſervations 
bout it, and theſe make him wiſe and prudent in that thing. 

But good men, though they have a great affection for heaven and heavenly things, 
jet the buſineſs and neceſſities of this life, do very much divert and take them off 
om the care of better things; they are divided between the concernments of this life 
and the other, and though there be but one thing neceſſary in compariſon, yet the con- 
eniencies of this life are to be regarded; and though our ſouls be our main care, yet 
lome conſideration muſt be had of our bodies, that they may be fit for the ſervice of 
our ſouls ; ſome proviſion muſt be made for their preſent ſupport, ſo long as we con- 
nue in theſe earthly tabernacles; and this will neceſſarily engage us in the world, fo 
that we cannot always and wholly apply our ſelves to heavenly things, and mind them 
as the men of the world do the things of this world. | 

;thly, and /aftly, The men of the world have a greater compaſs and liberty in 
the purſuit of their worldly defigns, than good men have in the proſecution of their 
utereſts, The children of light are limited and confined to the uſe of lawful means, 
for the compaſſing of their ends; but the men of the world are not ſo ſtrait-laced, guo- 
cungue modo rem; they are reſolved upon the point, and will ſtick at no means to com- 
paſs their end. They do not ſtand upon the nice diſtinctions of good and evil, of 
night and wrong, invented by ſpeculative and ſcrupulous men, to puzzle buſineſs, 
ad to hinder and diſappoint great deſigns. If Ahab have a mind to Naboth's vineyard, 
and Naboth will not let him be honeſt, and have it for a valuable conſideration, he 
Will try to get it a cheaper way: Naboth ſhall by falſe witneſs be made a traytor, and 

> Vineyard by this means ſhall be forfeited to him. And thus the unjuſt ſteward in 
de parable provided for himſelf ; he wronged his Lord, to ſecure a retreat to himſelf 
jon n the time of his diſtreſs, | 
The third and Jaſ thing only remains, to make ſome inferences from what hath 
n faid by way of application. And, 


Vor, II. SIT I. Notwith- 


may almoſt be put upon any thing. The merchant trafficks, and the husbandman 
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The Children of this World Serm. LXXV 


I. Notwithſtanding the commendation which hath been given of the wiſdom of thi 
world, yet upon the whole matter it is not much to be valued and admired, It ;. 
indeed great in its way and kind; but it is applied to little and low purpoſes, em. 
ployed about the concernments of a ſhorc time and a few days, about the worſt and 
meaneſt part of our ſelves, and accompanied with the neglect of greater and better 
things, ſuch as concern our ſouls, and our whole duration, even our happineſs to a 
eternity. And therefore that which the world admires and cries up for wiſdom, 3; 
in the eſteem of God, who judgeth of things according to truth, but vanity and 
folly. The wiſdom of the world (faith St. Paul) is fooliſhneſs with God. The rich 
man in the parable, who increaſed his goods, and enlarged his barns, and laid up for 
many years, did applaud himſelf, and was, no doubt, applauded by others for 
very wiſe man: but becauſe be /aid up treaſure for himſelf, and was not rich touari 
God, that is, did not employ his eſtate to good and charitable purpoſes, therefor; 
God, who calls no body out of his right name, calls this man foo! ; thou fool, th; 
night ſhall thy ſoul be taken from thee, and then whoſe ſhall all theſe things be? And our 
Saviour here in the text, while he commends the w:/dom of the children of this uri 
he adds that which is a conſiderable blemiſh and abatement to it, The children of thi 
world are wiſer, es T Yiveay 7 E,), for their age, for the concernments of thi 
preſent life; but this is but a ſhort and purblind wiſdom, which ſees but a little way, 
and conſiders only things preſent and near at hand; whereas true wiſdom hath a 
larger and farther proſpect, and regards the future as well as the preſent, and takes 
care to provide for it. Nay, our Saviour gives the wiſdom of this world its utmoſt 
due, when he ſays, The children of this world are wiſer for their generation; for this 
is the very beſt that can be ſaid of it, it ſeldom looks fo far, and holds out ſo long. 
Many men have ſurvived their own projects, and have lived to ſce the folly and il 
fate of their covetous and ambitious deſigns. So the prophet tells us, Jer. xvii. 11, 
As the partridge ſitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not; ſo he that getteth riches, and 
not by right, ſhall leave them in the midſt of his days, and at his end ſhall be a fool. 

This is wiſdom, to regard our main intereſt ; but if we be wrong in our end, ( 
all worldly men are) the faſter and farther we go, the more fatal is our error and 
miſtake. The children of this world are out of their end, and miſtaken in the main; 
they are wiſe for the world, which is inconſiderable to eternity; wiſe for a little 
while, and fools for ever. HEY 4115 

2dly, From what hath been ſaid, we may infer, that if we loſe our ſouls, and 
come ſhort of eternal happineſs, it is through our own fault and groſs neglect ; for 
we ſee that men are wiſe enough for this world; and the ſame prudence, and cat, 
and diligence applied to. the concernments of our ſouls, would infallibly make us 
happy. Nay, our Saviour here in the text tells us, that uſually leſs wiſdom and in- 
duſtry than the men of this world uſe about the things of this world, is exerciſed by Vo. 
7 children of light, who yet at laſt, through the mercy of God, do attain eternal I wh 
fe. l 
So that it is very plain, that if men would but take that care for their immortal I 77 
ſouls, which they generally do for their frail and dying bodies, and be as heartily I eth. 
concerned for the unſeen world, and for eternity, as they are for things viſible and 1 
temporal, they would with much more certainty gain heaven, than any man can the 
obtain worldly riches and honours. And can we in conſcience deſire more than az 
to be happy for ever, upon as eaſy and upon more certain terms than any man can the 
be rich or great in the world? For we may miſs of theſe things after all our tail ly c 
and pains about them; or if we get them, we may loſe them again : But if wel ran 

ſeek the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs; if we be ſincerely good, we ue u 
ſure to have the reward of it, even that eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, lu 
promiſed ; if we lay up for our ſelves treaſures in heaven, they will be ſafe and ſecut 
there, where no moth can corrupt, nor thieves break through and ſteal. 

If we would ſeriouſly think of the other world, and were thoroughly poſſck 
with a firm belief of the eternity of that happineſs or miſery, which remains fo 
men after this life, we ſhould pray to God, and hear his word, and perform all . 
duties of religion with the ſame care and concernment, with the ſame fervour 4 
intention of mind, as men proſecute their worldly buſineſs. Were we fully pe 


ſuaded of the unſeen glories and torments of the other world, we ſhould be m J 
x m 


7 Serm. LXXV. uiſer than the Children of Light. . 


lis more affected with them, than with all the temptations and terrors of ſenſe ; be- 
cauſe in reaſon they are much more conſiderable. The diſgrace of the pillory will 
fright men from perjury ; and will not everlaſting ſhame and confuſion? The fear 
of death will deter many men from robbing and ſtealing, who would perhaps ven- 
cure upon theſe crimes, if there were no danger in them; and will not the hor- 
rors of the ſecond death, of the worm that dies not, and the fire that is not 
quenched, have as great an awe and influence upon us? If they have not, it is a 


ind lign that we do not equally believe the danger of human laws, and the damnation of 
10 hell. 

* Surely men have not the ſame belief of heaven, and affection for it, that they 
NE! have for this world. If they had, their care and diligence about theſe things would 
ard be more equal. For we are not ſo weak as we make our ſelves; we are not yet 
fore ſo degenerate, but if we would ſer our ſelves ſeriouſly to it, and earneſtly beg the 
thi aſſiſtance of God's grace, we might come to know our duty, and our wills might 
Our be engaged to follow the directions of our underſtandings, and our affections to 
ll, WW obey the command of our wills, and our actions to follow the impulſe of our at- 
thy fections. Much of this is naturally in our power; and what is wanting, the grace 
this of God is ready to ſupply. We can go to the church, and we can hear the word 
way, of God, and we can confider what we hear; we can pray to God, and ſay, we 
th 2 believe, Lord help our unbelief, and enable us to do what thou requireſt of us; and 
akes WW we can forbear a great many fins, which we raſhly and wilfully run into: A great 
nolt W preſent danger will fright us from fin, a terrible ſtorm will drive us to our devotion, 
this and reach us to pray; a ſharp fit of the gout will take a man off from drinking; the 
ong. eye of a maſter or magiſtrate will reſtrain men from many things, which they ſay 
1d 111 W they cannot forbear. So that we do but conterfeit, and make our ſelves more cripples 


l. 11, 


and 


than we are, that we may be pitied: for if fear will reſtrain us, it is a ſign that we 
can forbear ; if the rod of affliction will fetch it out of us, and make us do that which 
at other times we ſay we are unable to do, this is a demonſtration that it is in us, and 
, (s chat the thing is in our power. 
r and It is true, we can do nothing that is good without the aſſiſtance of God's grace; 
main; but that aſſiſtance which we may have for the asking, is in effect in our own pow- 
little er. So that if the matter were ſearched to the bottom, it is not want of power 
| that hinders us from doing our duty, but floth and negligence; for God hath $:ver 
and s exceeding great and precious promiſes, whereby we may be made partakers of a di- 
; for MW vine nature; and by virtue whereof, if we be not wanting to our ſelves, we may 
| care, my our ſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, and perfect holineſs in the fear of 
ake us 0. : 
nd in- 3% and /aftly, What a ſhame and reproach is this to the children of light ! Our Sa- 
ſed by WY viour {peaks this by way of upbraiding, as we may judge by the terms of compariſon 
eternal I which he uſeth, that zhe . of this world ſhould be wiſer than the children of 
bt, chat is, than wiſdom's own children ; and that they ſhould be wiſer in their gene- 


mortal I ration, that is, for the concernments of a ſhort and inconſiderable time, than the 
cartily W others are for all eternity. / | 

le and How ſhould it make our blood to riſe in our faces, and fill us with confuſion, that 
an can the men of this world ſhould be more prudent and skilful in the contrivance and 
re than management of their little affairs; more reſolute and vigorous in the proſecution of 
gan can them, than we are about the everlaſting concernments of our ſouls! That a world- 
ir travall ly church ſhould uſe wiſer and more effectual means to promote and uphold igno- 


t if we ence, and error, and ſuperſtition, than we do to build up the true church of Chriſt 

we aue knowledge, and faith, and charity! That the men of the world ſhould toil and 
lie, bath take more pains for the deceitful riches, than we do for the true; and be contented to 
id ſecute hazard more for 4 corruptible crown, than we for an mncorruptible ! That they ſhould 
love pleaſure more than we do God, and mind their bodies and temporal eſtates more 


y poſſel than we do our ſouls and our eternal happineſs ! | 

Jains f Do but obſerve the men of the world, what a pace they go, what large and nim- 
\ all 6 ble ſteps they take in the purſuit of earthly things; do not ſeek riches as if th 
your agb them not, and love the world as if they loved it not, and enjoy the preſent de- 
fully pe lights of this world, as if they poſſeſſed them not ; though the faſhion off this world 
be mucſ bee away : but we ſeek heaven, as if we ſought it not, and love God as if we 


mol V or, II. 812 855 loved 


Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfet. 


— of this World, &c. Serm. LXXV. 


loved him not, and mind eternity and the world to come, as if we minded them got: 
and yet the {aſbion of that world doth not paſs away. 
But to all this it may be ſaid, you have already told us, that bhe children of thin 
world have ſo many advantages above the children of light, that it is no wonder ir 
they excel and outſtrip them: And it is very true, that in many reſpe&s they have 
the advantage of them. But if e children of ligbt would look about them, and 
take all things into conſideration, they might ſee ſomething very conſiderable to ba- 
lance the advantages on the other ſide. It is true, the things of this world are pre- 
ſent and ſenſible; but ſo long as we have ſufficient aſſurance of the reality of a fu- 
ture ſtate, and of the rewards and puniſhments of it, the greatneſs and eternity of 
theſe is ſuch an amazing conſideration, that no diſtance can render them inconſidera- 
ble to a prudent and thinking man. And though the men of the world have an en- 
tire principle, which is not divided between God and the world ; whereas in good 
men there is a great conflict of contrary principles, the fleſh and ſpirit : yer this 
advantage is likewiſe balanced by that powerful aſſiſtance of God's grace, which i; 
promiſed to all good men, who heartily beg it of him, and are ſincerely reſolved to 
make uſe of it. And /aftly, though the men of the world have many ways to compa; 
their ends, yet the children of hight have one great and infallible one. All the means 
which the men of the world uſe to accompliſh their deſigns, may fail and miſcarry; 
for the race is not to the ſwift, and the battel to the ſtrong, nor yet bread to the wiſe, ur 
riches to men of underſtanding, nor favour to men of skill ; but time and chance happen to 
all: but he that fincerely ſerves God, and uſeth the means for the attaining of everlaſt- 
ing ſalvation, is ſure to attain it; if we /eek the righteouſneſs of God as we ought, we 
ſhall certainly be admitted into his kingdom. And this ſurely 1s an unſpeakable adyan- 
tage, which the children of 1:ght have above the children of the world, that if we faithfully 
uſe the means, we cannot fail of the end; iF we have our fruit unto holineſs, our end ſhall 


be everlaſting life; which God of his infinite goodneſs grant to us all, for his mercies 
ſake. 


n 


SER MON LXXVI 


Concerning the Perfection of Go p. 


MATT. v. 48. 


HESE words are the concluſion which our Saviour draws from thoſe pre- 
| cepts of greater 7 than any laws that were extant in the world 
before, ver. 44. 1 ſay unto you, love your enemies, bleſs them that curſe ou, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for thoſe that deſpitefully uſe you and perſecute 
you. And to "darn them hereto, he propounds to them the pattern of the divine 
perfection; telling them, that being thus affected towards their enemies, they ſhould 
reſemble God, ver. 45. That ye may be the children of your heavenly Father ; for be 
W Ty fun to riſe on the evil, and on the good; an ſendeth rain on the juſt, and on 
the unjuſt. Ne | 
And then he tells us, that if we be not thus affected towards our enemies, and thoſe 
that have been injurious to us, we are ſo far from being like God, that we are but 
Juſt level with the worſt of men, ver. 46, 47. For if ye love them which love you, bat 
reward have you ; do not even the publicans the fame? And if ye ſalute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others? Do not even the publicans jo? And then concludes, 
that if we would attain that perfefion which the chriſtian religion deſigns to advance 
men to, we muſt endeavour to be like God in theſe perfectiont of goodneſs and mer- 
Cy, and patience ; Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father which is in heaven is per feet. 
In which words we have, 


I 7» Firſt, 


; way S, 
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cerm. LXX VI. Concerning the Perfection of God. 491 


"ib. The abſolute perfection of the divine nature ſuppoſed : As your Father which 
i; in heaven is perfect. 
Secondly, It is propounded as a pattern to our imitation : Be ye therefore perfect, 


hb handling of theſe words I ſhall do theſe four things. 
I. Conſider how we are to conceive of the divine perfection. 
II. I ſhall lay down ſome rules whereby we may govern and rectify our opinions 


| concerning the attributes and perfections of God. 


III. How far we are to imitate the perfections of God, and particularly what 
thoſe divine qualities are, which our Saviour doth here more eſpecially propound to 
our imitation. 

IV. I ſhall endeavour to clear the true meaning of this precept, and to ſhew that 
the duty here intended by our Saviour is not impoſſible to us; and then conclude this 


| diſcourſe with ſome uſeful inferences from the whole. 


I. I ſhall conſider how we are to conceive of the divine perfections: Theſe two 


1. By aſcribing all imaginable and poſſible perfection to God. 

2. By ſeparating and removing all manner of :mperfe&10n from him. 

1. By aſcribing all imaginable and poſſible perfection to God; abſolute and uni- 
verſal perfection, not limited to a certain kind, or to certain particulars; but whatever 
we can Conceive and imagine to be a perfection, is to be aſcribed to him; yea, and be- 
yond this, whatever poſſible perfection there is, or poſſible degree of any perfection, 
which our ſhort underſtandings cannot conceive or comprehend, is to be aſcribed to 
For we are not to confine the perfection of God to our imagination, as , we 
ould find out the Almighty to perfection: But, on the contrary, to believe the per- 
fettion of the divine nature to be boundleſs and unlimited, and infinitely to exceed our 
higheſt thoughts and apprehenſions. 

More particularly, all kinds and degrees of perfection are to be aſcribed to God, 
which either do not imply a plain contradiction, or do not argue ſome imper fection, 
or are not evidently inconſiſtent with ſome other and greater perfection. 

Some things may ſeem to be perfections, which in truth are not, becauſe they 
re plainly impoſſible, and involve a contradiction: as that what has once been, 
ſhould by any power be made not to have been; or that any thing, which by its na- 
ure is limited and confined to one place, ſhould at the ſame time be in another. 
Theſe things in reaſon are impoſſible, and therefore not to be ſuppoſed to fall under 
ny power how unlimited ſoever. For if we once aſcribe contradictions to God, 
we deſtroy his being; becauſe then to be, and not to be, power, and no power, 
would be all one. 

And then there are ſome per fections, which do argue and ſuppoſe imperfections in 
them ; as motion, the quickneſs and ſwiftneſs whereof in creatures is a perfection, but 
then it ſuppoſeth a finite and limited nature: For a boundleſs and immenſe being, 
that 1s every where preſent at once, hath no need to move from one place to ano- 
ther; and therefore, though motion be a perfection in creatures, there is no reaſon to 
acribe it to God, becauſe it ſuppoſeth a greater imperfection. 

And there are alſo ſome imaginable degrees of perfection, which, becauſe they are 
nconſiſtent with other perfections, are not to be admitted in the divine nature. 
For inſtance, ſuch degrees of goodneſs and mercy may be imagined, as would quite 
eu clude and ſhut out juſtice; and on the other hand, ſuch a ſtrictneſs and a rigor 
of juſtice, as would leave no room at all for patience and mercy ; and therefore 
uch degrees are not really to be eſteemed perfections. For this is a certain truth, 
at nothing is a divine perfection, which evidently claſheth with any other neceſ- 
lary and eſſential perfection of the divine nature. We muſt fo conſider the per- 

*210ns of God, that they may accord and conſiſt together; and therefore it can- 

not be a perfection of God to be ſo good and gracious as to encourage fin, and to 

Verthrow the reverence of his own laws and government. It is not goodneſs, but 

talineſs and weakneſs, to be contented to be perpetually injured and affronted. It is 

ot patience to be willing to be everlaſtingly trampled upon. So likewiſe on the 
ther hand, it is not a perfection to be ſo ſevere and rigorous, as ro ſmite a ſinner in 
be inſtant chat he offends, not to be able to refrain from puniſhment, and to give time 
or repentance, 

But 
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Concerning the Perfection of God. Serm. LXXVI 


But whatever perfection is conceivable or poſſible, and argues no umper ſetting 
nor is repugnant to ny other neceſſary perfection, is to be aſcribed to God; for this 
is the moſt natural and eaſy conception that we can have of God, that he is the moſt 
perfect being. This natural light doth firſt ſuggeſt and offer to the minds of men, 
and we cannot conceive of God as meer power and will, without wiſdom and good. 
neſs. Hence it is that the Greeks call God very often 2d KeeirTov, the beſt of being, 
and the Latin, Optimus Maximus, the beſt and the greateſt, beatiſſima & per feciiſn 
natura conſtans, & perfecta ratio, The happieſt and moſt perfect nature, 1mmutable and 
abſolute reaſon; and many other ſuch expreſſions which we meet with in the 
writings of the heathen philoſophers. I readily grant, that the firſt and mot obyiq,, 
thought which men have of God, is that of his greatneſs and majeſty ; but this ne. 
ceſſarily involves or infers his goodneſs; as Seneca excellently reaſons, Primus dein 
cultus eft deos credere, dein reddere illis majeſtatem ſuam, reddere bonitatem, ſine qu; 
nulla majeſtas; © The firſt worſhip of the gods, is to believe their being, next tg 
aſcribe to them greatneſs and majeſty, to aſcribe to them goodneſs, without which 
there can be no majeſty.” 

And we ſhall find all along in Plato and Tully, and the beſt and wiſeſt writer 
among the heathens, that they every where attribute the higheſt excellencies and 
perfettions to the divine nature, and do ſteer and govern all their diſcourſes of G0 
by this principle, that perfection is to be aſcribed to him: And whenever ay 
thing is ſaid of God, they examine whether it be a perfection or not; if it be, they 
give it him as his due; if it be not, they lay it afide, as a thing not fit to be ſpoken 
of him. ; 

And in the ſcripture we do every where find perfection aſcribed to the nature and 
works and laws of God, to every thing that belongs to him, or proceeds from him, 
Job xxxvii. 16. Doft thou know the wondrous works of him that is perfect in knuwledg!? 
And again, 57 thou by ſearching find out God? Canſt thou find out the Almighty u 
perfection? Pal. xviii. 30. As for God, his way is perfect. Pſal. xix. 7. The law if the 
Lord is perfect. | 

I ſhall not need to conſider particularly the ſeveral perfections of the divine na- 
ture; I ſhall only give you a brief ſcheme and draught of them. Whatever fer- 
feftion can be imagined either in the manner of being or acting, is to be aſcribed 
to God; therefore, as to his nature, we ſay that he is a ſpirit, that is, that he 1s 
not meer body or matter, becauſe that would exclude ſeveral other perfefim:; 
for meer matter is incapable both of knowledge and liberty, being determined by 
neceſſary laws and motions; and yet without knowledge and liberty, there can be 
no wiſdom nor goodneſs. We ſay of God, that he is of himſelf, and withoutcaule, 
and does not owe his being to any other; and conſequently that he is neceſfarily, 
and that he cannot but be, and cannot be otherwiſe than he is; for that which 1s 
of it ſelf, did not chuſe whether it would be or not, nor whether it would be thus 
or otherwiſe ; for to ſuppoſe any thing to deliberate or conſult about its own being 
is to ſuppoſe it to be before it is. 

We muſt ſay of God likewiſe, that he is immenſe, and every where preſent, be. 
cauſe to be limited is an imperfection; and that he is eternal, that is, ever was, an 
e be; for to ceaſe to be, is a greater imperfection than ſometime not to have 

en. 

And then we are to ſay of God, that he is the cauſe of all other beings; that they 
are made by him, and depend upon him; that he knows all things, and can do all 
things in the moſt perfect manner, by a glance of his mind, and by the meer beck 
and nod of his will, without long ſtudy or deliberation, without laborious pain 
and endeavours, and conſequently that nothing is exempted from his knowledge, 
and power, and providence, and that he adminiſters all things in a way of good. 
neſs and wiſdom, of juſtice and truth; and therefore all things are to be referred to 
him, as their laſt end. All theſe perfe&ions, and all other that are poſſible, we ade 
to look upon the divine nature as fully and immurably poſſeſt of, and that in an highe! 
en Herz excellent degree than our finite E are able to conceive or co 
prehend. | ms | 

2. As we are to aſcribe all imaginable poſſible per fections to God, ſo we are te 


ſeparate and remove all manner of imperfection from him. We muſt not obſcoi 
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or blemiſh the divine nature with the leaſt ſhadow or blot of impeffection. If we 
once admit of this, to aſcribe any thing to God which argues 7mperfett:on, we 
rike at the foundation, and deſtroy one of the cleareſt and moſt eſſential notions 
which men have of God. And therefore we find the ſcripture very careful to re- 
move all kinds of natural and moral imperfection from God. Gen. xviii. 25. That 
he far from thee to do after this manner, to flay the righteous with the wicked ; and 
that the righteous ſhall be as the wicked, that be far from thee : Shall not the Fudge of 
| all the world do right? Deut. xxxii. 4. A God of truth, and without iniquity. Rom. ix. 
14. * ſhall we ſay then, is there unrighteouſneſs with God? God forbid, far be it 
| from him. | 
| Hence it is that ſcripture-holineſs is ſo frequently aſcribed to God, which ſigni- 
fes the purity and freedom of the divine nature from that which we call ſin; and 
God is very ſolicitous to give us ſuch a notion of himſelf, as may remove fin and 
vnrighteouſneſs at the greareſt diſtance from him, becauſe that is the greateſt of in- 
er fections. Is it an 1mperfeftion to countenance fin ? The ſcripture acquits God 
of it, P/al. v. 4, 5. Thou art not a God that hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, neither 
ſhall evill dwell with thee. Is it an imperfection to go from ones word, or. to change 
ones mind? This likewiſe is removed from God, 1 Sam. xv. 29. The ſtrength of 
Iſrael will not lie or repent : He is not a man, that he ſhould repent. Is it an imper- 
feftion to want any thing, to be liable to any thing, to depend upon any thing with- 
out ones ſelf for happineſs ? This alſo is to be ſet far from him. Job xxii. 2, 3. Can 
a man be profitable to God? Or is it a gain to him, that thou makeſt thy way perfect! 
| Job xxxv. 6, 7. If thou ſinneſt, what doſt thou againſt him? Or if thy tranſgreſſions 
be multiplied, what doſt thou unto him? if thou art righteous, what giveſt thou him, or 
what recerveth he of thine hand? Thy wickedneſs may hurt a man as thou art, and thy 
righteouſneſs may profit the ſon of man. Is it an imperfection to tempt, of to be tempt- 
ed to ſin? This is to be ſeparated from God; He cannot be tempted of evil, neither 
tempteth be any man, faith St. James, chap. i. 17. And to mention no more, is it 
an imperfection to be in any reſpect mutable? This is denied of God. With bim 
 na- ere is no variableneſi, or ſhadow of turning. Thus you ſee how we are to con- 
fe- ceive of the perfections of God, by aſcribing all imaginable and poſſible per- 
-ribed 1 to him, and removing all ſhadow of imperfection from him. I proceed in 
he ische | 
7100s; II. Place to lay down ſome rules by which we may rectifie and govern our opinions 
ed by WW concerning the attributes and perfections of God: The beſt I can think of, are theſe 
an be following. | | Je 
cauſe. Firſt, Let us begin with the moſt natural, and plain, and eaſy perfections of God, 
farily, and lay them for a foundation, and rectify all our other apprehenſions of God, and 
ich is MW reaſonings about him, by theſe ; and theſe are his power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, to 
e thus W which moſt of the reſt may be reduced. Right apprehenſions, and a firm belief of 
being, W theſe will make it eaſily credible to us, that all things were made, and are governed 
by him; for his goodneſs will diſpoſe and incline him to communicate being to other 
t, be- things, and to take care of them when they are made. And infinite power and wiſ- 
and dom render him able to do all this without any labour or difficulty, and without 
> have © any diſturbance of his eaſe or happineſs, as Epicurus would ſeem vainly to fear; who 
in truth did not believe a God, but pretended only to deny his providence, and that 
he either made or governed the world, becauſe he was loth to lay fo much trouble 
upon him. Vain man! as if thoſe things which are impoſſible and difficulr to our 
weakneſs and folly, might not be infinitely eaſy to infinite power and wiſdom. = 
Particularly the goodneſs and juſtice of God are not ſo difficult to apprehend, 
is the diſputes and controverſies about them have rendered them to many. When 
we conſider infinite knowledge and power, we may eaſily loſe our ſelves, and go 
out of our depth, by wading too far mto them: There is ſomething concerning 
theſe, that is unimagipable, and unaccountable to our reaſon; we may not be 
able to underſtand how ſomething may be produced from nothing, becauſe it 
argues ſuch an exceſs of power, as we cannot comprehend ; but yet we ars forced 
to acknowledge, that either the world muſt be produced from nothing, or that 
matter was eternally of it ſelf, which is every whit as hard to imagine, as that in- 
finite power ſhould be able to produce it from nothing. So likewiſe we are not 


able 
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able to conceive, how God can certainly know future events, which depend upon yg. 
luntary and uncertain cauſes, becauſe we cannot comprehend infinite knowledge ; hut 
this we may eaſily be ſatisfied in, that infinite power and knowledge may be able tg de 
and know many things, which we cannot conceive how they can be known or done 
no more than a child can imagine how a great mathematician can demonſtrate his 
propoſitions. Only this we are ſure of, as we can be of any thing, that no Power 
can do that which is evidently impoſſible, and implies a plain contradiction. 

We are not able perhaps to reconcile the particular providences of God with his 
univerſal goodneſs, juſtice and wiſdom, becauſe we cannot ſee to the end of his ways 
and works at one view, and ſee every part with relation to the whole; which would 
appear very wiſe, if we knew the whole ſeries of things, and law the entire deſign 
together, as God himſelf does, to whom (as So/omon tells us) all bis ways are sun 
from the beginning. 

So that however we may be at a loſs in our conceptions of God's infinite knoy. 
ledge and power, yet goodneſs, and juſtice, and truth, are notions eaſy and familiar, 
and if we could not underſtand theſe, the whole bible would be inſignificant to ys, 
For all revelation from God ſuppoſeth us to know what is meant by goodnels, juſtice 
and truth: And therefore no man can entertain any notion of God, - which plainly 
contradicts theſe. And it is fooliſh for any man to pretend, that he cannot knoy 
what goodneſs and juſtice, and truth in God are: For if we do not know this, tis all 
one to us, whether God be good or not, nor could we imitate his goodneſs ; for he 
that imitates, endeavours to make himſelf like ſomething that he knows, and mult of 
neceſſity have ſome idea of that to which he aims to be like: So that if we had ng 
certain and ſettled notion of the goodneſs and juſtice, and truth of God, he would he 
altogether an unintelligible being; and religion, which conſiſts in the imitation of 
him, would be utterly impoſſible. . 

Now theſe being the moſt eaſy and intelligible perfections of God, by which he is 
ſaid in ſcripture to declare his name, that is, to make himſelf known to us, we 
ſhould govern all our reaſonings about God (as concerning his decrees, and his con- 
currence with the free actions of men, and his particular providence, which are 
things more dark and obſcure) by what is more clear; and we ſhall find in ſcripture, 
that in all theſe points holy men do conſtantly appeal ro theſe unqueſtionable and in- 
telligible perfections of God. Wilt thou deſiroy the righteous with the wicked? (ſaith 
Abraham) That be far from thee : Shall not the Judge of all the world do right? We 
may be miſtaken; but God certainly knows who are wicked, and who are righteous; 
and he knows how to puniſh the wicked, and fave the righteous: But we cannot be 
miſtaken in this principle, that the Judge of all the world will do right, Thus Miſes 
ſatisfies himſelf and others, concerning the particular providences of God towards the 
people of 1/-ael. Deut. xxxii. 3, 4. Iwill publiſh the name of the Lord: All his ways 
are judgment; a God of truth, and without iniquity, juſt and right is he. This we cet- 
tainly know of God. So St. Paul, Rom. ii. 2. Thou art inexcuſable, O man! What- 
ſoever excuſe men may pretend for their faults, he lays down this for a principle, Me 
are ſure the judgment of God is according to truth. 


Secondly, Let us always conſider the perfections of God in conjunction, and ſo 


as to reconcile them with one another. Do not conſider God as meer power and 
ſovereignty, as meer mercy and goodneſs, as meer juſtice and ſeverity; but as 
all theſe together, and in ſuch a meaſure and degree, as may make them conſi- 
ſtent with one another. The greateſt miſtakes in religion are certainly ſprung 
from this root, from ſeparating the perfections of God, and conſidering them 
ſingly, and framing ſuch wide and large notions of one, as to exclude another; 


whereas the perfections of God agree together, and that is not a divine perfectiu 
Among men indeed an eminent degree 
of any one excellency does uſually ſhut out ſome other; and therefore it is ob- 
ſerved, that power and moderation, love and diſcretion, do not often meet toge- 
ther; that a great memory and a ſmall judgment, a good wit and an ill nature, 
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ne many times found in conjunction. But in infinite perfection all perfections do 
.minently meet and conſiſt together; and it is not neceſſary that one excellency 
| hould be raiſed upon the ruins of another. 

And if this had been well conſidered, men would not, by being too intent upon 
God's Sovereignty, with neglect of his other per fections, have ſpoken thoſe hard things 
about predeſtination : ſor the ſovereignty of God doth by no means ſet him above 
the eternal laws of goodneſs, and truth, and righteouſneſs. And if this were con- 
adered, men would not, by poring upon the juſtice and ſeverity of God, be fo 
allowed up in deſpair : for God is not ſo ſevere, but he is merciful to the penitent, 
and hath left a retreat for the returning ſinner. If this were well conſidered, it would 
heck the preſumption of thoſe who encourage themſelves in fin, by fancying ta 
themſelves a God of all mercy and goodneſs ; and becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work 
bi; not ſpeedily executed, therefore their heart is fully ſet in them to do evil: For it is not 
goodneſs and mercy finally to bear with and forgive obſtinate offenders, but want of 
prudence and good government. 

[ Thirdly, Among different opinions concerning God (as there always have been and 
will be in the world) chuſe thoſe which are fartheſt from extremity; becauſe truth 
ks well as virtue uſually lies between the extreams. And here I will inſtance in that 
controverſy, which has much diſquieted the church almoſt in all ages, concerning 
the decrees of God; about which there are two extreams, the one that God peremp- 
torily decrees the final condition of every particular perſon, that is, their everlaſting 
happineſs or miſery, without any regard or conſideration of the good or bad actions 
bf men. The other, that God decrees nothing concerning any particular perſon, 
ut only in general, that men found under ſuch and ſuch qualifications ſhall be happy 
r miſerable, and puts it into their own power to qualify themſelves. Now he that 
doubtful in this matter, as every man muſt be that underſtands the difficulties on 
th ſides, had beſt take up in the middle opinion, that God decrees the final con- 
ion of particular perſons with reſpect to certain qualifications, which, ſpeaking 
ſolutely, are not in every man's power, but yet under the influence of God's grace, 
hich is never wanting to the ſincere endeavours of men, may be ſaid to be in our 
"wer, in the ſame ſenſe as St. Paul ſays, 1 am able to do all things through Chriſt 
rngthening me : For beſides, that this in all probability is the truth, there will be 
is advantage in it, that he that ſtands in the middle, is like to be more moderate to- 


uſe the middle is not ſo far from either extream, as the extreams are from one ano- 


1 r: At the worſt, he ſtands faireſt for an impartial enquiry after truth, and when 
% WE bas ſatisfed himſelf where the truth lies, he may more filently paſs over to it, 
«che chout any great imputation of inconſiſtency ; which cannot but be remarkable in 


im, who paſſeth from one extream to another. 

Fourthly and laſtly, Entertain no opinion concerning God, that doth evidently 
bntradict the practice of religion, and a good life, though never ſo ſpecious and 
bill arguments may be uſed to perſuade it. Truth is moſt eaſily ſeen and diſ- 
emed in thoſe reaſonings and opinions which tend to practice; becauſe the abſur- 
ly and inconvenience of them is ſooneſt diſcovered : whereas we cannot ſo cer- 
unly find out the truth or falſhood of thoſe opinions, which ſpeculative men de- 
le in their ſtudies, without any conſideration whether they ſerve any real purpoſe of 


on- or not. Men indeed are very apt to form thoſe notions, which are moſt remote 
,cung E common ſenſe and uſe; becauſe more pains and wit are required to make them 
them whble : but there needs no other argument to make a wiſe man deſpiſe them, than 
her: E are unprofitable, and ſignify nothing to our practice, and to make men tru- 
fectiu er. 


This is univerſally true in all kind of knowledge, but moſt conſiderable in the 
wedge of God and religion; becauſe that knowledge is of the greateſt conſi- 
ation, We need not ſcruple to admit ſome things, not ſo evident to natural 
Won, if we be ſatisfied of the truth of them from an higher and more cogent 
won: As that God has revealed it, and ſaid it; this general reaſon may per- 
ae us of a thing that is above and beyond natural reaſon : But we may not ad- 
*My thing for a divine revelation, which evidently contradicts and weakens the 
Vol. II. * SCC | practice 
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able to conceive, how God can certainly know future events, which depend upon yg 
luntary and uncertain cauſes, becauſe we cannot comprehend infinite knowledge; but 
this we may eaſily be ſatisfied in, that infinite power and knowledge may be able to do 
and know many things, which we cannot conceive how they can be known or done 
no more than a child can imagine how a great mathematician can demonſtrate h, 
propoſitions. Only this we are ſure of, as we can be of any thing, that no Power 
can do that which is evidently impoſſible, and implies a plain contradiction. 

We are not able perhaps to reconcile the particular providences of God with hi, 
univerſal goodneſs, juſtice and wiſdom, becauſe we cannot ee to the end of his ways 
and works at one view, and ſee every part with relation to the whole; which would 
appear very wiſe, if we knew the whole ſeries of things, and law the entire deſign 
together, as God himſelf does, to whom (as Solomon tells us) all bis ways are kngy 
from the beginning. 

So that however we may be at a loſs in our conceptions of God's infinite knoy. 
ledge and power, yet goodneſs, and juſtice, and truth, are notions eaſy and familiar, 
and if we could not underſtand theſe, the whole bible would be inſignificant to u 
For all revelation from God ſuppoſeth us to know what is meant by goodneſs, juſtice 
and truth: And therefore no man can entertain any notion of God, which plainly 
contradicts theſe. And it is fooliſh for any man to pretend, that he cannot Kno- 
what goodneſs and juſtice, and truth in God are: For if we do not know this, tis al 
one to us, whether God be good or not, nor could we imitate his goodneſs ; for he 
that imitates, endeavours to make himſelf like ſomething that he knows, and mult of 
neceſſity have ſome idea of that to which he aims to be. like: So that if we had n 
certain and ſettled notion of the goodneſs and juſtice, and truth of God, he would be 
altogether an unintelligible being; and religion, which conſiſts in the imitation of 
him, would be utterly impoſſible. a 

Now theſe being the moſt eaſy and intelligible perfections of God, by which he i 
ſaid in ſcripture to declare his name, that is, to make himſelf known to us, we 
ſhould govern all our reaſonings about God (as concerning his decrees, and his con- 
currence with the free actions of men, and his particular providence, which are 
things more dark and obſcure) by what is more clear; and we ſhall find in ſcripture, 
that in all theſe points holy men do conſtantly appeal ro theſe unqueſtionable aud in- 
telligible per fections of God. Wilt thou deſtroy the righteous with the wicked ? (ſaith 

| Abraham) That be far from thee : Shall not the Fudge of all the world do right? We 
may be miſtaken ; but God certainly knows who are wicked, and who are righteous; 
and he knows how to puniſh the wicked, and fave the righteous: But we cannot be 
miſtaken in this principle, that the Judge of all the world will do right, Thus Miſes 
ſatisfies himſelf and others, concerning the particular providences of God towards the 
people of 1/rael. Deut. xxxii. 3, 4. I will publiſh the name of the Lord: All his ways 
are judgment; a God of truth, and without iniquity, juſt and right is be, This we cet- 
tainly know of God. So St. Paul, Rom. ii. 2. Thou art inexcuſable, O man! What- 
ſoever excuſe men may pretend for their faults, he lays down this for a principle, Me 
are ſure the judgment of God is according to truth. | 

Secondly, Let us always conſider the perfections of God in conjunction, and ſo 
as to reconcile them with one another. Do not conſider God as meer power and 
ſovereignty, as meer mercy and goodneſs, as meer juſtice and ſeverity; but as 
all theſe together, and in ſuch a meaſure and degree, as may make them conli- 
ſtent with one another. The greateſt miſtakes in religion are certainly ſprung 
from this root, from ſeparating the perfections of God, and conſidering them 
ſingly, and framing ſuch wide and large notions of one, as to exclude another; 


whereas the perfections of God agree together, and that is not a divine perfectiu - 
which contradicts any other F Among men indeed an eminent degree % 
of any one excellency does uſually ſhut out ſome other; and therefore it is ob- I... 


ſerved, that power and moderation, love and diſcretion, do nor often meet toge- 
ther; that a great memory and a ſmall judgment, a good wit and an ill nature, 
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„, e many times found in conjunction. But in infinite perfection all perfections do 
* minently MEET and conſiſt together; and it is not neceſſary that one excellency 
** Huld be raiſed upon the ruins of another. 


And if this had been well conſidered, men would not, by being too intent upon 
God's Sovereignty, with neglect of his other per fections, have ſpoken thoſe hard things 
bout predeſtination: ſor the ſovereignty of God doth by no means ſet him above 
Ile eternal laws of goodneſs, and truth, and righteouſneſs, And if this were con- 
&i-red, men would not, by poring upon the juſtice and ſeverity of God, be fo 
allowed up in deſpair : for God is not ſo ſevere, but he is merciful to the penitent, 
nd hath left a retreat for the returning ſinner. If this were well confidered, it would 
deck the preſumption of thoſe who encourage themſelves in fin, by fancying ta 
Eemſelves a God of all mercy and goodneſs; and becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work 
& nt ſpecdily executed, therefore their heart is fully ſet in them to do evil: For it is not 
Eoodneſs and mercy finally to bear with and forgive obſtinate offenders, but want of 
Erudence and good government. 

| Thirdly, Among different opinions concerning God (as there always have been and 
Kill be in the world) chuſe thoſe which are fartheſt from extremity ; becauſe truth 
& well as virtue uſually lies between the extreams. And here I will inſtance in that 
toncroverſy, which has much diſquieted the church almoſt in all ages, concerning 
ſh: decrees of God; about which there are two extreams, the one that God peremp- 
&cily decrees the final condition of every particular perſon, that is, their everlaſting 


* happineſs or miſery, without any regard or conſideration of the good or had actions 
d nen. The other, that God decrees nothing concerning any particular perſon, 
la be tonly in general, that men found under ſuch and ſuch qualifications ſhall be happy 


miſerable, and puts it into their own power to qualify themſelves. Now he that 
doubtful in this matter, as every man mult be that underſtands the difficulties on 
bth ſides, had beſt take up in the middle opinion, that God decrees the final con- 
tion of particular perſons with reſpect to certain qualifications, which, ſpeaking 
blolutely, are not in every man's power, but yet under the influence of God's grace, 
hich is never wanting to the ſincere endeavours of men, may be ſaid to be in our 
wer, in the ſame ſenſe as St. Paul ſays, I am able to do all things through Chri/t 
mrthening ine: For beſides, that this in all probability is the truth, there will be 
is advantage in it, that he that ſtands in the middle, is like to be more moderate to- 
rds the diſſenters on both ſides, then either of them will be to one another: be— 
le the middle is not ſo far from either extream, as the extreams are from one ano- 
r: Ar the worſt, he ſtands faireſt for an impartial enquiry after truth, and when 
has ſatisfied himſelf where the truth lies, he may more ſilently paſs over to it, 
out any great imputation of inconſiſtency ; which cannot but be remarkable in 
, who paſſeth from one extream to another. 

Fourthly and laſtly, Entertain no opinion concerning God, that doth evidently 
nradict the practice of religion, and a good life, though never ſo ſpecious and 
bil arguments may be uſed to perſuade it. Truth is moſt eaſily ſeen and diſ- 
med in thoſe reaſonings and opinions which tend to practice; becauſe the abſur- 
and ſo N and inconvenience of them is ſooneſt diſcovered : whereas we cannot ſo cer- 
ny find out the truth or falſhood of thoſe opinions, which ſpeculative men de- 
e in their ſtudies, without any conſideration whether they ſerve any real purpoſe of 
© Or not. Men indeed are very apt to form thoſe notions, which are moſt remote 
m common ſenſe and uſe ; becauſe more pains and wit are required to make them 
5 wſble : but there needs no other argument to make a wiſe man deſpiſe them, than 


Ar I they are unprofitable, and ſignify nothing to our practice, and to make men tru- 
| ter. 

7 5 This is univerſally true in all kind of knowledge, but moſt conſiderable in the 

3 Wedge of God and religion; becauſe that knowledge is of the greateſt conſi- 

et toge- on, We need not ſcruple to admit ſome things, not ſo evident to natural 

nature, on, if we be ſatisfied of the truth of them from an higher and more cogent 


don: As that God has revealed it, and faid it; this general reaſon may per- 
eus of a thing that is above and beyond natural reaſon: But we may not ad- 
ay thing for a divine revelation, which evidently contradicts and weakens the 
ol, II. 9811 | practice 
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ractice of an holy life; becauſe this is the main end of all divine revelation; and y 
Ew God, only in order to the ſervice and imitation of him. ; 
Let us then look upon all knowledge that contradicts practice, as vain and falſe 
becauſe it deſtroys its end. There are many things that ſeem probable enough in ſpe. 
culation, which yet we moſt pertinaciouſſy deny, becauſe they are not practicable. 
and there are many things which ſeem doubtful in ſpeculation, and would admit x 
great diſpute, which yet becauſe they are found true in practice and experience, 
to be taken for certain and unqueſtionable. The apys; Afy&, the idle reaſoning of 
the Stoicks, was a thing contemned by the wiſer philoſophers, as vain and uſeleſs ſub. 
tilty. Zeno pretends to demonſtrate there is no motion; and what is the conſe. 
quence of this RECUR, but that men muſt ſtand ſtill? But fo long as a man find 
he can walk, all the ſophiſtry in the world will not perſuade him that motion is im. 
poſſible. In like manner, they that would perſuade us that men can do nothing, not 
contribute any more to their own ſanctification than ſtocks or ſtones, and upon 
ſcripture-metaphors miſunderſtood, (as o being dead in treſpaſſes and fins, and create] 
to good works) graft notions, which are impoſſible and abſurd in practice, do nx 
conſider that the natural conſequence of this is, that men muſt do nothing at all n 
religion, never think of God, nor pray to him, nor read his word, nor go to church, 
but fit ſtill and be wholly paſſive to the operations of God's grace. But however thi 
may ſeem plauſible, and men may think they add much to the glory of God's grace, iſ 
while they deny any power in the creature; yet every conſiderate man will preſerty 
apprehend that this is by no means to be admitted, becauſe it contradicts practice, and 
makes all the commands and exhortations of God's word vain and to no purpoſe, be- 
cauſe it deſtroys religion, and diſcourages the endeavours of men; makes them flothful 
and careleſs of working out their own ſalvation, - than which nothing can ſet a man 
farther from God's grace and aſſiſtance, and more immediately diſpoſe him for ruin 
and upon ſome ſuch falſe reaſoning as this, the /ffotbful ſervant in the parable hid 
his talent in a napkin, and buried it in the earth; but when he was called to account] 
his excuſe was not admitted, but he was caſt into utter darkneſs. The two other 
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articulars, namely, how far we are to imitate the divine perfections, and particu- 

ly what thoſe divine qualities are, which our Saviour doth here more eſpecii , 

propound to our imitation, and likewiſe to clear the true meaning of this precepi ;, 
and to ſhew that the duty here enjoyned, Be ye perfect, as your Father which i 

in heaven is perfect, is not impoſſible to us: Both theſe I ſhall refer to another op . 
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reated | | 
_ Be ye therefore perſeſt, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect. 
all in | 

hurch, | 

er this] |; theſe words we have, Firſt, The abſolute perfection of the divine nature ſup- 


grace, poſed, not only in thoſe before- mentioned, of goodneſs, and mercy, and patience; 
elently but in all other excellencies whatſoever. 

e, 7 Secondly, The perfection of God, is propounded as a pattern for our imita- 
e, be- | 3 


uon. 


_ In the handling of theſe two particulars, I propounded to proceed in this method : 
A I. To ſhew how we are to conceive of the divine perfection. 


able 61d 
| IT. To lay down ſome rules, by which we may rectify and govern our opinions 
concerning the attributes and per fections of God. 


III. To ſhew how far we are to imitate the perfections of God, and particularly 
what thoſe divine qualities are which our Saviour doth here more-eſpecially propound 
to our imitation. | | 


IV. To clear the true meaning of this precept; and to ſhew that the duty here 
intended by our Saviour, is not impoſſible to us: and then to draw ſome uſeful 
inferences from the whole. 


precepiy 
which 14 


her op 


The tuo firſt T have already ſpoken to. I now proceed to the third particular, 
which is, To ſhew how far we are to imitate the perfections of God, and particularly 
what thoſe divine qualities are which our Saviour doth here more-eſpecially pro- 
| pound to our imitation. For though theſe words do fuppoſe the abſolute per- 
ſections of God, which are incommunicable, and a creature, as ſuch, is utterly inca- 
pable of them, theſe cannot be ſuppoſed to be intended for a pattern to us. As the 
neceſſiry and independency of the divine nature; and the ſelf-ſufficiency of it to 
his own happineſs ; to be the original cauſe of all things; and conſequently ſupreme 
Lord and Governor ; the immenſity and eternity of his being ; theſe, and perhaps 
leveral other perfections, are incommunicable to a creature; and it would be an 
unſufferable pride, and a kind of high treaſon againſt the divine Majeſty, and a ſottiſh 
gnorance of the neceſſary bounds and limits of our own ſtate, as we are creatures, 
o think to reſemble God in theſe excellencies, of which the condition of a creature 
's utterly incapable. This was the fin of Lucifer; an ambition to ſtep into the 
tirone of God, and 70 be like the moſt. High. | 

So that, in our imitation of the divine ferfeftion, we are to keep within the {tation 
of creatures not affecting an independency and ſovereignty like the moſt High, and to 
be omnipotent as he is, to have an arm like God, and to thunder with a voice like him, 
i the expreſſion is in Job; but to endeavour to reſemble him, pro modulo creature, 
cording to the rate and capacity of a creature, in thoſe divine qualities, and in ſuch 
Meaſures and degrees, as our finite and dependent nature is capable of. | 
More- eſpecially and, chiefly in the moral perfectious of the divine nature, ſuch as 
ie his goodneſs, and mercy, and patience, his juſtice, and truth, and faithfulneſs ; 
ele, and only theſe, the ſcripture ſeems to comprehend under the name of Holi- 
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neſs; not all the excellencies of the divine nature in general, but thoſe Which 
we call moral excellencies and perfections, ſuch as thoſe which I have named; for 
with theſe, and hardly with any other, is the holineſs of God joined in {cripture, 2 
holy and righteous, holy and true, &c. And therefore when God ſays, Be Je bu, 
for J am holy ; it ſignifies, that we are to imitate God in his goodneſs, and mercy, 
and patience, and righteouſneſs, and faithfulneſs, and truth; for theſe are the holi. 
neſs of the divine nature, which ſet him at the greateſt diftance from that which we 
call moral impurity and fin. : 

For that which our Saviour, here in the text, more peculiarly recommends to our 
imitation, is the goodneſs of God, of which his mercy and patience are two emi- 
nent branches. The mercy of God, is his goodneſs to thoſe that are in miſery, ot 
are liable to it. The patience of God, is his mercy in ſparing thoſe who have 
deſerved puniſhment, and are liable to it. And the goodneſs of God is then greateſt 
when it is exerciſed towards the evil and unthankful ; thoſe who are ſo far from 
deſerving it, that they have given great and juſt provocations to the contrary. And 
this affectionate temper of mind, which is ſo remarkable in God towards the un- 
worthy and unthankful ſons of men, our Saviour recommends to our imitation, here 
in the text, Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfelt 
Be ye therefore — this article of inference therefore, hath a plain relation to 


ſomething ſpoken before; and if we look back to ver. 44. we ſhall find our Saviour | 


there . enjoining his diſciples to love their enemies; to bleſs them that curſe 
them; to do good to them that hate them, and to pray for thoſe that deſpitefull 
uſe them, and perſecute them. And by what other argument doth he inforce the 
practice of this difficult duty, but by telling us, that this is to be like God, to be 
good to the evil and unthankful, ver. 45. That ye may be the children of yur 
heavenly Father, who maketh his ſun to riſe on the evil and the good, and bis ran ty 
fall on the juſt and on the unjuſt. God is good to all, and exerciſeth great mercy 
and patience even towards the evil and unjuſt. And then he concludes, that if per- 
fection itſelf be fit to be a pattern, we ſhould labour after theſe qualities ; Be ye 
therefore penſect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect. So that though 
the univerſal perfection of the divine nature be here ſuppoſed, yet the attributes 
of his goodneſs, and mercy, and patience are here particularly pointed at, and 
propounded to us for our pattern; and the precept of imitating the divine fer- 


fection is more-eſpecially to be underſtood of thoſe perfections which our Saviour 


had been diſcourſing of before, viz. the goodneſs and mercy of God. And that 
this is undoubtedly fo, is evident from St. Luke's rendering this precept, chap. vi. 
36. Be ye therefore oi xe u, benefici, ready to do good, full of kindneſs and beng- 
nity ; merciful, as your Father which is in heaven 1s merciful ; that is, Endeavour you 
to be ſuch as I have defcribed God to be. And this St. Matthew calls perfetiim : 
becauſe the goodneſs of God, is his great perfection; and the glory of the divine 
nature, that which reflects a luſtre and beauty upon all his other attributes, and takes 
off the terror of them. From all which it is plain, what thoſe perfections of the 
divine nature are, which our Saviour doth here particularly recommend to our imita- 
tion, I come now, in the 

Fourth and laſt place, To clear the true meaning of this precept ; and to ſhew, that 
the duty here required, and intended by our Saviour, (when he ſays, Be ye per fell, 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect) is not impoſſible to us. And to this 
purpoſe, be pleaſed to conſider theſe three or four things: - 2 
1. That our imitation of God, is certainly reſtrained to the communicable pei- 
fections of God, and ſuch as creatures are capable of; as I have ſhewn before. For 
it is ſo far from being a duty to affect or attempt to be like God in his peculiar per- 
fections, that it was, probably, the fin of the apoſtate angels. 
2. Our imitation of the divine perfections, which are communicable to creatures, 
is likewiſe to be reſtrained ro ſuch degrees of theſe perfections, as creatures ale 
capable of. For no creature can ever be ſo perfectly good as God is; nor partake 
of ay other excellency in that tranſcendent degree, in which the divine nature Þ 
polleſs'd of it. | 

3. But there is no manner of inconvenience in having a pattern propounded to 
us of ſo great perfection, as is above our reach to attain to; and there may be great 
advantages in it. The way to excel in any kind, is, aptima quæque exempla ad im- 
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tandum proponere, to propoſe the higheſt and moſt perfect examples to our imitatio:. 
No man can write after too perfect and good a copy; and though he can never reach 
the perfection of it, yet he is like to learn more, than by one leſs perfect. He that 
aims at the heavens, which yet he is ſure to come ſhort of, is like to ſhoot higher 
than he that aims at a mark within his reach. 

Beſides, that the excellency of the ee as it leaves room for continual improve- 
ment, ſo it kindles ambition, and makes men ſtrain and contend to the utmoſt to do 
better: And though he can never hope to equal the example before him, yet he will 
endeavour to come as near it as he can. So that a perfect pattern is no hindrance. 
but an advantage rather to our improvement in any kind. ON 

4. If any thing can be ſuppoſed to be our duty, which is abſolutely beyond our 
power, a precept of this nature may with as much reaſon be ſuppoſed to be ſo, as 
any ching that can be inſtanced in: becauſe in ſuch a caſe, if we do our beſt, and 
be continually preſſing forward towards the mark, though we can never reach it, 
yet we do very commendably ; and whatever the law may require to try and raiſe 
our obedience, yet in all _ interpretation, ſuch a will and endeavour will be 
acceptable with God for the deed, For if the perfection of the law do really ex- 
ceed our ability, and be beyond the poſſibility of our performance, the aſſurance we 
have of God's goodneſs will ſufficiently ſecure us from any danger and prejudice 
upon that account. And we my reaſonably preſume, that to do all we can towards 
the fulfilling of this precept, will be as acceptable to God, and as beneficial to our 
ſelves, as if our power had been greater, and we had perfectly fulfilled it. If our 
heavenly Father, to try the readineſs and chearfulneſs of our obedience, bid us do 
that which he knows we cannot do, though we can do ſomething towards it, we may 
be ſure that he will be very well pleaſed when he ſees, that in obedience to him we 
have done all that we could. And we may in this caſe reaſon as our Saviour does; 
If we that are evil would deal thus with our children, how much more ſhall our hea- 
venly father? The goodneſs of God ſignifies very little, if it does nor ſignify this, 
that in any inſtance of real and unqueſtionable goodneſs, God is much better than 
any father upon earth. | 

However at the worſt, that wherein we fall ſhort of the perfection of the law; may 
be ſupplied on our part, by an humble acknowledgement of our own weakneſs and 
imperfection; and on God's part, by mercy and forgiveneſs, for the ſake of the per- 
fect obedience of our bleſſed Redeemer. This is the leaſt benefit we can expect in this 


caſe from the grace, and mercy, and equity of the goſpel. 


5. And /aftly, which will fully clear this matter ; this precept doth not oblige us 
to come up to a perfect equality with the pattern propounded to us, but only imports 
a vigorous imitation of it; that we be perpetually aſcending and climbing up higher, 
ſtill advancing from one degree of goodneſs to another, and continually aſpiring after 
a nearer reſemblance to God: And this certainly is poſſible to us, to endeayour to be 
as like God as we can, in this weak and imperfect ſtate. | 

Whereas any equality with God, even in the communicable attributes of his good- 
neſs, and mercy, and patience, is not only impoſſible to us in this ſtate of fin and 
imperfection, but above the condition of a creature, even of the ſpirits of juſt men 
made perfect, and of the higheſt angels in glory; for their perfection is not abſolute, 
but in compariſon with our preſent ſtate. And I think there is no great reaſon to 
doubt, but that the bleſſed ſpirits above, who continually behold the face of their 
father, are ſtill writing after this copy, which is here propounded to us; and en- 
deavouring 70 be perfect, as their father which is in heaven is perfect; ſtill aſpiring 
after a nearer and more perfect reſemblance of God, whoſe goodneſs and mercy is ſo 
far beyond, and before that of any creature, that they may be for ever approaching 
nearer to it, and yet never overtake it. | 


And this ſeems to be no inconſiderable ingredient, and enhancement of the hap- 


pineſs of heaven, that the holineſs of good men (which is the ſimilitude of God) is 
never at a ſtand, nor at its full growth and period; but that the glorified ſaints (yea 
and bleſſed angels too) may be continually growing and improving, and they them- 


{elves {till become better and happier to al eternity. And this in my apprehenſion 


s no undervaluing the happineſs of heaven, that it is not ſo perfect ar firſt, as it 
ſhall be afterwards ; becauſe it is granted on all hands, that the happineſs of thoſe 
good ſouls, who are already in bliſs, ſhall be more perfect and compleat at the re- 
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ſurrection. And why may it not then be continually increaſing, and be augmegted 
ſtill more and more, without any ſtint or final period of its perfection? In this 
world we are apt to faint in a long courſe of goodneſs, and to be weary of well. 
doing. But in the other ſtate, when men ſhall be ſtrongly byaſſed to goodneſs, and 
having nothing to pull them back, it will then be ſo far from being a trouble, that 
methinks it ſhould be a mighty pleaſure to the bleſſed, to find that there is no end 
of their doing good, and becoming better. For if conformity to God be the ground 
and foundation of all happineſs, then our bleſſednefs will advance proportionahly, 
as we grow more and more like to him. This, I confeſs, were a diſmal conſideration, 
to think that in heaven we ſhould be liable to relapſe, to go backward, or fall from 
that holy and happy ſtate. But this is a comfortable conſideration, that our holine 
and happineſs ſhall never be at a ſtand, that it is ſecure ſo far as it goes, and that 
we cannot loſe what we have once attained, as we may do in. this world. This, 
methinks, ſhould be a trouble to no man, that as good and happy as he is at firſt, he 
ſhall ſtill be better and better, more and more happy without end. 
But be that as it will, and as God pleaſeth, (for we do but talk in the dark about 
our future ſtate) this is certain, that an equality with, God in any of his perfectimm, 
is not to be attained by any creature, and therefore cannot be thought to be the 
meaning of this 8 : But that which our Saviour requires, is a vigorous imita- 
tion of this pattern; that we have this example of the divine perſection always before 
us, and that we be continually endeavouring, as much as in us lies, to bring our- 
ſelves to the neareſt reſemblance of God, that mowed we can, And if this be our 
ſincere care and ſtudy, we need not doubt but that it will find acceptance with God, 
and that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to eſteem, us for his children; and if there 
need a pardon for it, that God will forgive us where we fall ſhort of the perfection 
of that pattern, which we can never imitate to perfection. 2 
And happy were it for us, if this were all the ground of our fear and trouble, that 
when we had done all we could, we muſt ſtill fall much ſhort of the perfection of 
God's law,- and the duty therein laid upon us. Alas! which of us does near ſo much 
as we can, and is not conſcious to himſelf that it is through his own fault and neglet, 
that he is ſo unlike his heavenly-father in goodneſs and mercy, in righteouſneſs and 
true holineſs; and that he ſtill partakesin ſo great à meaſure of choſe, not only unte- 
ſonable and brutiſſi, but even deviliſti paffiohs of malice and. hatred, of rage ud 
cruelty, of impatience and 3 revenge; and that theſe ungodlike qualities do 
ſo frequently prevail upon us, And have'ſo much dominion over us. oe. 
We: are'1o far from being what we ought, in, theſe and many other reſpects, that 
we are far from what we might be, if we woulq* mind our duty with. care and con- 
ſcience, and make it our ſincere endeavour to fubdue ourfelyes to a conformity to 
God, and to a perfect holineſs in his fear. 1 


* 


Would we but often'ſer God before our eyes, and repteſent to ourſelves thoſe excel- 
lent and amiable perfections of the diyine nature, Which are ſo comfortable and 
beneficial to us, and to which we ſtand ſo infinitely obliged, his goodneſs and mercy 
and patience, upon which all our hopes of happineſs. do depend, and to which we are 
indebted, that we are not miſerable paſt recovery 3* that goodneſs and patience which 
he continually exerciſeth'towards us, (for we provbke him every. day), and exerciſeth 
towards us, on purpoſe to endear thoſe pt fectiont to us, from which we reap ſo much 
comfort and advantage; that by rhe p Zion itſelf, he e 
him who is ſo much above us, no ways obliged tg us,” nor tied by any intereſt to be 
concerned for us; and who being Rapp in himſelf, nelther hopes nor fears any 
thing from us: I ſay, by an example that has alt theſe advantages, we might be 
provoked xo be ſo affected towards one another (Who have mutual Obligations one 
to another, and mutual expectations of good,. or evil one from another) as we have 
always found God to be towards us, and as we deſire. he ſhould {till continue; and 
miſerable creatures are e, whenever he ceaſeth to be ſo: Afd we have reaſon to 
fear he will ceaſe to be fs,” if this &ample of lig goodneſs and patiencè towards us, 
do not transform us intò the image of th divine Je eee, and. prevail upon us to 
imitate thoſe excellencies which we Habe 16 much reafon to approve and admire, and 
be in love withal. O JON 2. 7 1 197 Ro 10 RT MLL 205 © hb F 0 . yh 0 
Theſe conſiderations, taken both ftom ingenuity, and intereſt, thc uld awaken our 
ſloth, and ſtir up our moſt refoluce and vigorous endeavours after that 1 art 
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which our Saviour here requires, and make us aſhamed of our lazy complaints, that 
our duty is fet on high, that the endeavours of our whole life cannot reach it ; when 
yet we have hardly made one ſtep towards it, and are fo remiſs and unconcern'd about 
it, as if we could do it at any time with the greateſt eaſe, and at an hour's warning, 
before we leave the world, could fulfil this precept of our Lord, of being perfect, as 
mr Father which is in heaven is perfet?. | een 

And yet, let me tell you, ſo far as any of us are from reſembling our heavenly 
Father in ſome good degree and meaſure, ſo far are we diſtant from heaven, and the 
temper of the bleſſed; fo far we are utterly unqualified for the bliſsful fight and 
enjoyment of God: for unleſs we be firſt Jie him, we cannor /ce him as he is: Only 
the pure in heart ſhall fee God; and therefore every man that has this hope in him; 
ſhould purify himſelf even as he is pure. | | 

And thus I have, as briefly as I could, diſpatched the forr things I propounded for 
the explication of this text ; namely, how we are to conceive of the divine per- 
fefions, and to give ſome rules to regulate and govern our opinions concerning the 


* . D . * . 
attributes and perfections of God; to explain the extent of this duty, and vindicate 


the poſſibility of it. | : | 
All that now remains, is to draw ſome uſeful inferences from this diſcourſe which 


I have made; and they ſhall be theſe zwo : 


I. That the ſtrongeſt and ſureſt reaſonings in religion, are grounded upon the 


eſſential perſections of God. 


II. That the trueſt and moſt ſubſtantial practice of religibn, conſiſts in the 7m77a- 


ion of God. 


1. Thar the ſtrongeſt and ſureſt reaſonings in religion, 'ate grounded upon the 
eſſential perfections of God; ſo that even divine revelation itſelf doth ſuppoſe theſe 
for its foundation, and can ſignify nothing to us, unlefs theſè be firſt known and 
believed. Unleſs we be firſt perfuaded of the providence of God, and his particalar 


| care of mankind, why ſhould we believe that he would make any revelation of him- 


ſelf to men? Unleſs it be naturally known to us, that God is true; what fbunda- 
tion is there for the belief of his word? And what ſignifies the laws and promiſes 
of God, unleſs natural light do firſt aſſure us of his ſovereign authority and faithful- 
neſs? So that the principles of natural religion, are the foundation of that which 
is revealed; and therefore, in reafon, nothing can be admitted to be a revelation from 
God, which plainly contradicts his eſſential Perfection; and, conſequently, if any 
pretends divine revelation for this doctrine, that God hath from all eternity. abſo- 
lutely decreed the eternal ruin of the greateſt part of mankind, without any reſpect 
to the fins and demerits of men, I am as certain that this doErine cannot he of God, 
as I am ſure that God is good and juſt : becauſe this grates upon the notion that man- 
kind have of goodneſs and juſtice. This is that which no good man would do, and 
therefore cannot be believed of infinite goodneſs ; and therefore if an Apoſtle or Angel 
from heaven teach any doctrine which plainly overthrows the goodneſs and juſtice 
of God, let him be accurſed. For every man hath greater aſſurance that God is 
good and juſt, than he can have of any ſubtle ſpeculations about predeſtination and 

the decrees of Gd. RE er po Af Teen anos 
And for the fame reaſon, I cannot believe, upon the pretended authority or infal- 
libility of any man ot church in the world, that God would not have men underſtand 
their publick prayers, and the leſſons of ſcripture which are read to them. A leſſon 
not to be underſtood, is nonſenſe: a leſſon is ſomething to be learned; which how it 
can be without being underſtood, is hard to comprehend. . 3 
And as little can I believe, upon the authority of any perſon or church what- 
ever, that God ſhould reveal his will to met in? the Holy feriptures, with a deſign 
0 have it hid, and lock'd up from the generality;of mankind in an unknown tongue. 
And much leſs can J believe (which yet is the expreſs doctrine of the council of 
Trent) that the ſaving efficacy of the ſacrament, depends upof the intention of the 
Prieft. Which is to ſay, that though people believe, and live never ſo well, they 
may be damned by ſholes and whole pariſhes together, at the pleaſure of the prieſt ; 
nd for no other reaſon, but becauſe he is ſo Wicked as not to intend to fave them. 
Can any man believe this, that hath any tolerable notion of God's goodneſs? May 
"© not in this caſe appeal, as Abraham did, to the goodneſs and juſtice of God, and 
"WPoitulate with greater reaſon than-he did, much after the ſame manner; Milt thou 
2 | deſtroy 
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deſtroy the righteous for the wi cked? That be far from thee to do after this manner 
To damn the righteous for the wicked, and that righteous people ſhould lie at the 
mercy of a wicked prieſt, to be damned or ſaved at his pleaſure, zhat be far fron 
thee : Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? And can there be a greater Affront 
to the goodneſs and juſtice of God, than to imagine he ſhould deal with men after 
this manner? If this be to do right, there is no poſſibility of doing wrong. 

And to give but one inſtance more ; I can never believe, upon the authority of 
any man, or church whatſoever, that our Saviour, in the celebration of his laſt 
ſupper, did with his own hands give away his own natural body into the hands of his 
diſciples ; and give his blood ſhed, before it was ſhed ; that the whole doctrine of 
chriſtianity ſhould mainly rely upon the evidence of miracles, the aſſurance of which 
depends upon the certainty of ſenſe ; and yet that an eſſential part of that doctrine 
ſhould overthrow the certainty of ſenſe. I can never while I live believe theſe tw 
things, that the laſt thing our Saviour did before his death, ſhould be to teach hi, 
diſciples not to believe their own ſenſes, as he muſt do if he taught them tranſyb. 
ſtantiation ; and that the very firſt thing he did after he was riſen from the dead 
ſhould be to teach them the quite contrary, by appealing to the certainty of ſenſe 
for the proof of his reſurrection; for when they doubted of his reſurrection, Ly; 
xxiv. 38. He ſaid unto them, Why are ye troubled *? and why do thoughts ariſe in pur 
hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I my ſelf : handle me, and ſee, fir a 
ſpirit hath not fleſh and bones, as ye ſee me have. If this be a good argument, that 
it was a real body which they ſaw, becauſe they ſaw and felt fleſh and bones: is ir 
not as good an argument on the other fide, that what they ſaw in the ſacrament 
was not his real and natural body, becauſe they could neither fee nor handle fleſh and 
bones? So that I cannot believe tranſubſtantiation, unleſs I can believe that truth 
itſelf can contradict and deſtroy itſelf. f 

You ſee of what uſe it is to have right and ſteady apprehenſions of the divine pur. 


fections; that, theſe being laid for a foundation, we may, upon all occaſions, have | 


recourſe to them, and govern our opinions and reaſonings in religion, about all doubt- 
ful Matters, by ſuch principles as are clear and unqueſtionable. The 

II. Inference is, That the trueſt and moſt ſubſtantial practice of religion, conſiſts 
in the imitation of the divine perfectious, eſpecially the moral perfections of the divine 
nature, which the ſcripture is wont to comprehend under the name of holineſs; 
and ſuch are the goodneſs, and mercy, and patience of God, his juſtice, and truth, 
and faithfulneſs. To imitate God in theſe, is true religion; or, as St. Janes 
expreſſes it, pure religion, and undefiled, auiavIG, without any flaw or blemiſh, 
alluding to precious ſtones, the greateſt commendation of which is to be clear, and 
without flaw. Religio eft, imitari quem colis; That is religion, to imitate hin 
whom we worſhip. This the heathens, by the light of nature, did diſcover to be the 
great end of religion, and the beſt worſhip of the deity, to be like God. Pythagoras 
was wont to ſay, That we honour God moſt, when we are moſt like him in 


« the temper and diſpoſition of our minds. And Plato to the ſame purpoſe, | 


« That the height and perfection of goodneſs, is to reſemble God, as near as is poſ- 
« ſible; and that we reſemble God, in being juſt, and holy, and wiſe. ” So likewiſe 
Hierocles, That a good man imitates God, in the meaſures of love and friend- 
« ſhip, who hates no man, and extends his benignity to all mankind. ” Plutarch 
hath an excellent diſcourſe about the patience of God towards ſinners, and'pives this 
as one reaſon why God doth not preſently puniſh offenders, That he might give 
« an example to us of gentleneſs and patience, and check the fury and violence of 
« men in revenging injuries upon one another; which nothing will do more effectu- 
« ally, than to conſider that gentleneſs and forbearance, are an imitation of the 
« divine perfectiun: And then he cites an excellent ſaying of Plato, That God 
« manifeſted himſelf, and diſplayed his perfections in the world, for our imitation ; 


true virtue being nothing elſe, but an imitation of the divine nature. For there 


is no greater benefit man can receive from God's hand, than to become virtuous by 
the imitation and purſuit of thoſe excellencies and perfections which are in God. 
Seneca likewiſe hath many paſlages to this purpoſe, Inter viros bonos ac Deum anu- 


citia eſt, imo etiam nece tudo & fimilitudo; Between God and men there 1s 4 


friendſhip, yea, and an intimacy and likeneſs : And that a virtuous man is diſci- 


pulus amulatorgue & progenies Dei, a diſciple and imitator, and the ver-, 
genuine 


tation; 
or there 
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enuine off=ſpring of God. So that the light of nature and the reaſon of mankind, 
en always placed the perfection of religion in the imitation of the divine excellencies 
and perfections. 

And this is very agreeable to the language and ſenſe of the holy ſeriptures, which 
every where make the practice of religion to conſiſt in our conformity to God, and 
the laws which he hath given us; which are nothing elſe but a tranſcript of his 
nature. The great buſineſs of religion is to do the will of God; and this zs the wilt 
of God, our ſanctiſication; and our ſanctification is our conformity to the holineſs of 
God; and this is the ſcope of the general exhortations of ſcripture, to perſuade us 
to holineſs, that is, to an imitation of the moral perfectious of the divine nature, 2 Cor. 
vii. 1. Having therefore theſe promiſes, dearly beloved ; let us cleanſe our ſelves from 
all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, and perfect holineſs in the fear of God, 1 Pet. i. 
15, 16. As he which hath called you is holy, ſ be ye holy in all manner of conver- 
ſation, becauſe it is ritten, Be ye holy, for I am holy, 2 Pet. i. 3, 4. ſpeaking 
of the chriſtian religion, which he calls the knowledge of him who hath called us 
to glory and virtue, whereby alſo (ſays he) are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promiſes, that by theſe we might be partakers of a divine nature, having 
eſcaped the corruption that is in the world through luſt. So that the holineſs the 
goſpel deſigns to bring us to, is a participation of the divine nature, which we 
can no otherwiſe partake of, but by an imitation of the divine perfettFions. This 
is that which the ſcripture expreſſes to us by the terms of regeneration, the new 
man and the new creature. And therefore thoſe who are converted from a wicked 
and finful ſtate, and reclaimed to goodneſs, are ſaid 70 put on the new man, which 
after God is created in righteouſneſs, and the holineſs of truth. Eph. iv. 23. To be 
renewed after the image of him that created us. Coloſſ. iii. to, This is to be the 
ſons and children of God, to imitate and reſemble God in our diſpoſitions and man- 


| ners. Eph. v. 1. Be ye therefore, uu Ts Os, imitators of God, as dear children. 


Phil. ii. 15. That ye may be blameleſs and ſincere, the fons of God without rebuke, 
in the midſt of a crooked and perverſe nation. 1 John iii. 10. In this the children 
F God are manifeſt, and the children of the devil; whoſoever doth not righteouſneſs 
rs not of God. There have been great enquiries concerning the marks of a child of 
God; this is the true character, and that which in effect comprehends all others, 
our imitation and reſemblance of God in thoſe perfections, wherein he is ſet forth 
for a pattern to us. And in this mainly conſiſts the practice both of natural reli- 
gion, and of true chriſtianity. 

But does not religion conſiſt very much in the duties of God's worſhip, in the exer- 
ciſe of piety and devotion, in conſtant and frequent prayers to God, and in the cele- 
bration of his goodneſs by praiſe and thankſgiving, in reading and hearing, and me- 
ditating upon God's word, in faſting and abſtinence, and keeping our bodies in ſub- 
ection to our ſpirits, and in frequent receiving of the holy ſacrament? To this I 
anſwer, that religion doth confiſt very much in the due performance of theſe duties, 
and they are unqueſtionable and neceſſary parts of religion, and the means appointed 
by God for the begetting and increaſing in us ſuch diſpoſitions of mind, as render us 
moſt like to God, and for the production of all the fruits of goodneſs, and holineſs, 
and righteouſneſs in our lives. | 

But then it is to be conſidered, that theſe exerciſes of piety and devotion are but 
the means of religion, and not the ultimate end and deſign of it. All theſe do but 
ſerve to bring us to a nearer reſemblance of God ; and where they fail of this end, 
and are performed for their own fakes only, and we reſt in them, without aiming at 
ay thing farther, they loſe their nature; becauſe they are not uſed as means, but 
teſted in, as if they were the end of religion. And it is to be feared there are many 
Which fall into this fatal miſtake about religion, and think that if they do but ſerve 
God in their families, and go to church, and behave themſelves there with devotion 
and reverence, and at certain ſeaſons receive the ſacrament, they are truly religious, 
and very good chriſtians ; when all this while they take no care to improve them- 
elves in real goodneſs, by an inward conformity of their minds to God, and the real 
reformation and amendment of their lives, by mortifying their luſts, and ſubduing their 
petites and paſſions to the laws of reaſon and religion, by putting on, as the elect of 
Gad, bowels of kindneſs ; by being true and faithful, righteous and juſt, patient and 


Jrrciful, as their father which is in heaven is ſo; and by forbearing one another, 


in 
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in caſe of provocation, and forgiuing one another, even as God, for Chriſt's ſake hath 
forgiven us; by purifying themſelves as God is pure, and endeavouring to be holy in 
all manner of converſation, as he who hath called them is holy; when all this while 
they are as covetous, and earthly-minded, and, to ſerve their covetouſneſs, will ſtrain 
a point of truth or juſtice, and hardly do an act of charity in their whole lives, 
but what is extorted from them by mere importunity, or ſome ſuch urgent neceſſity, 
in point of decency and reputation, that for ſhame of the world they know not how 
to avoid it ; when their paſſions are as fierce and ungoverned, their hearts as full of 
gall and bitterneſs, their tongues of ſlander and evil-ſpeaking, their humourg a 
proud, and ſurly, and cenſorious, as theirs can be who are openly prophane, and 
ſeem to neglect and deſpiſe all religion: And yet becauſe they ſerve God (as 
they call it) and make an external appearance of piety and devotion, are good 
church-men, and attend upon the ordinances of God, they think they have diſcharged 
the whole buſineſs of religion admirably well, and are very good children of God, 
and in a ſtate of great grace and favour with him. Whereas the performance of all 
theſe duties, and the uſe of all theſe means ſeparated from that which is the great 
end of religion, the conformity of ourſelves to God, in thoſe qualities and diſpoſitions 
which I have mentioned, is ſo far from finding acceptance with God, that it is an 
abomination to him. So God every-where declares in ſcripture, telling us, that 
the prayer of the wicked is an abomination te the Lord; and that he diſdains to be 
praiſed by men of unhallowed lips and lives; and that unleſs with 7he praiſes we 
offer to him, we order our converſation aright, we ſhall not ſee the ſalvation of God. 
With what contempt does he ſpeak of this formal external religion, without the 
power of it upon our hearts and lives! To what purpoſe is the multitude of your 
ſacrifices to me? Will the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of rams, and ten thouſands 
of rivers of oil? He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good : and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
Ts not this the faſt which I have choſen, to break the bands of wickedneſs, and to let the 
oppreſſed go free ; to deal thy bread to the hungry ; and that thou bring the poor, that 


are caſt out, to thine houſe ; when thou ſceſt the naked, that thou cover him; and that 


thou hide not thyſelf from thine own fleſh ? . 

Nor is it Hearing of the word that will avail us, unleſs we be doers of it. Bliſed 
are they ( ſays our Saviour) that hear the word of God, and keep it. He that heareth 
theſe ſayings of mine, and doth them, ſhall be likened to a wiſe man, who hath built 
his houſe upon a rock. Nor will bare receiving the ſacrament recommend vs to 
God; but performing the obligation, which thereby we take upon ourſelves, to abſtain 
from all ſin and wickedneſs ; otherwiſe we tread under foot the ſon of God, and pro- 
Phane the blood of the covenant, whereby we ſhould be ſanfified, as if it ere alt 
unholy thing. Can any man think hat to be religion, which has no effect upon the 
lives of men, which does not teach them to govern their words and actions, who 
reads thoſe plain words of St. James, If any man among you ſeem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, but decerveth. his own heart, that man's religion 1s vain: 
Pure religion and undefiled before God and the father is this, to viſit the father- 
leſs and widows in their affhietion, and to keep himſelf unſpotted from the wr ld. 
When religion produceth theſe real effects, then the means of religion do truly ſerve 
the end of it; and we are not only hearers of the word, but doers of it, and ſhall he 
bleſſed in our deed. __ by 14 | 

So that as there is an obligation upon us to uſe the means of religion, which God 
bath inſtituted, with great care and conſcience ; ſo we ſhould chiefly mind that which 
is the end of all religion, which is to make us partakers of à divine nature, and 
make us like to God, eſpecially in thoſe amiable and excellent qualities, which are 


the glory and beauty of the divine nature, his benignity and goodneſs, his mercy | 


and patience.” Theſe, becauſe they are the primary perfections of God, are che 
principal duties both of natural and revealed religion, and of an eternal and indi- 
ſpenſible obligation; becauſe they have their foundation in the nature of God, which 
is fix'd, and unalterable: And all poſitive inſtitutions, when they come in com 
petition with theſe, are to ſtoop and veil to them. Natural and moral duties, eſpe⸗ 
cially thoſe of goodneſs, and mercy, and charity, are ſo ſtrongly bound upon us, 


that nothing in any revealed 18 can cancel the obligation of them, or juſtify | 


the violation of theſe great and indiſpenſable laws. Our. Saviour, in his religion, has 


declared 
3. 
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declared nothing to the prejudice of them; but, on the contrary, has ſtraitened our 
obligation to them as much as is poſſible: The ſen of man came not to deſirey mens 
lives, but to ſave them; ſo that they know not what manner «of ſjrit they are of, who 
think to pleaſe God by hating men, who are made after the image of God, and by 
killing ene another, to do him goed ſervice ; who, to advance his cauſe and religion in 
the world, will break through all the obligations of nature and civil ſociety, under- 
mine government, and diſturb the peace of mankind. 

Whereas our Saviour did not by any thing in his religion deſign to alter the civil 
government of the world, or to leſſen and diminiſh the rights of Princes, or to ſet 
men looſe from allegiance to them, or to make treaſon and rebellion, bloody wars and 
barbarous maſlacres lawful, for the propagating of his Faith. He had (as one would 
imagine) as much power as the pope ; but yet he depoſed no princes, nor excom- 
municated and diſcharged their ſubjects from their fidelity and obedience to them, for 
their oppoſition to his religion; he hath aſſumed no ſuch power to himſelf. By what 
authority then doth his vicar do theſe things; and who gave him this authority ? Our 
Lord tells us plainly his kingdom was not of this world ; and that without any diſtinc- 
tion of in ordine ad ſpiritualia, and therefore he wreſted no prince's kingdoms out of 
his hand, nor ſeized it as forfeited to himſelf. 

But this power the pope claims to himſelf, and hath exerciſed it many a time, 
diſturbing the peace of nations, and exerciſing the moſt barbarous cruelties in the 
world, under a pretence of zeal for God and religion; as if becauſe religion is ſo very 
good a thing in itſelf, it would warrant men to do the very worſt things for its ſake; 
which is the ready way to render religion contemptible and odious, and to make two 
of the beſt things in the world, God and religion, good for nothing. 

If we would preſerve in the minds of men any reverence and eſteem for religion, 
we muſt take heed how we deſtroy the principles of natural religion, and undermine 
the peace and happineſs of human ſociety, for the glory of God, and under pretence 
of following divine revelation, and being led by a church that cannot err: for every 
church doth certainly err, that teacheth any thing plainly contrary to the principles 
and dictates of natural religion, and utterly inconſiſtent with the eſſential per fjecd7ons 
of God, and with the peace and order of the world; for God 7s not the God of con- 
fuſion, but of order; which St. Paul appealeth to as a principle of eternal truth, and 
naturally known: But they that pretend that religion prompts men to ſedition and 


cruelty, do repreſent God as the God of confuſion, and not of order. 


Therefore whatever men may through an ignorant zeal, or for ambitious ends, 
pretend to be religious; let us place it in that which is unqueſtionable, the imitation 
of the divine perfections, and let us (as the apoſtle exhorts) put on, as the elect of God, 
bowels of mercy, kindneſs, meekneſs, long-ſuffering, and above all let us put on charity, 
which 1s the very bond of perfection. The great perfection of the divine nature, or 
rather the very eſſence of God, is love. So St. John ſpeaks, God is love; and he that 
dwelleth in Iove, dwelleth in God, and God in him. And 'tis very remarkable, that in 
theſe very qualities of charity, and kindneſs, and compaſſion, which we peculiarly 
call humanity, we approach neareſt to the divinity itſelf, and that the contrary diſpo- 
tions do transform us into wild beaſts and devils. 

And yet as ſeverely as I ſpeak againſt theſe principles and practices, I have an hearty 
pity and compaſſion for thoſe who are under the power of ſo great a delufion ; and 
upon a pretence of being made the only true chriſtians in the world, are ſeduced from 
bumanity itſelf ; and ſo far from being made good chriſtians by theſe principles, that 
they are hardly left to be men; being blinded, and led by the blind, they fall into the 
ditch of the groſſeſt and fouleſt immoralities ; ſuch as are plainly enough condemned 
by the light of nature, if there were no bible in the world. 

Not but that we proteſtants have our faults and our follies too, and thoſe (God 
knows!) too many and too viſible ; we poſſeſs more truth, but there is liitle peace 
among us; and yet God is as well and as often in ſcripture called the God of peace, as 
the God of truth, In this great light and liberty of the reformed religion, we are apt 
to be wanton, and to quarrel and fall out; we are full of heats and animoſities, of 
ſchiſms and diviſions, and the way of peace we have not known. God grant that at laſt 
n this our day (when it concerns us ſo much) we may #now the things that belong to 
ur peace, before they be hid from our eyes J 
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You ſee in what thing the practice of religion mainly conſiſts, in our likeneſs to 
God, and reſemblance of him in holineſs and goodneſs ; and without this we ar« 
utterly incapable of happineſs : we cannot ſee God unleſs we be [ke him. The pre- 
ſence of God can adminiſter no pleaſure, no felicity to us, till we be changed into 
his image; till we come to this temper, to hate fin, and delight in purity and holi- 
neſs, we can have no delightful communion with the holy God; till our paſſions be 
ſubdued, and our ſouls diſpoſſeſt of thoſe deviliſh and ungodlike qualities of hatred 
and malice, of revenge and impatience; and till we be endued with the ſpirit of uni- 
verſal goodneſs and charity, we are not fit company for our heavenly father : we are 
not qualified 20 dwell with God, who is love, and dwells in love. So far as we are 
defective in theſe divine qualities and perfections, fo far we fall ſhort of the temper 
of happineſs. 

There is a direct and eternal oppoſition between the holy and good God, and the 
evil diſpofitions of wicked men; and till this oppoſition be removed, it is impoſlible 
we ſhould find any felicity in the enjoyment of God. Now the nature of God is fixed 
and unchangeable ; God cannot recede from his own perfeffion, and therefore we 
muſt quit our fins: Thou canſt not change God, therefore change thy ſelf; and rather 
think of putting off thy corrupt nature, which may be changed, than of altering the 
divine nature, with whom 1s no variableneſs nor ſhadow of turning. God condeicended 
to take our nature upon him, to make us capable of happineſs ; but if this will not 
do, he will not put off his own nature to make us happy. 


SERMON LXXVII. 


The Happineſs of God. 


1 TIM. I. 11. The bleſſed God-— 
The whole Verſe runs thus : 


According to the glorious goſpel of the bleſſed God, which was committed 
| to my truſt. | 


(INCE all men naturally defite happineſs, and thirſt after it ; methinks we 

ſhould all deſire to know what it is, and where it is to be found, and how it is 
to be attained by us, in that degree in which creatures are capable of it. What Job 
ſays of 4i/dom may be ſaid alſo of happineſs, God underſtandeth the way thereof, and 
he knoweth the place thereof. He only, who is perfectly poſſeſt of it himſelf, knows 
wherein it conſiſts, and what are the true ingredients of it. 

So that to direct us in our ſearch after happineſs, the beſt way will be to contem- 
plate and conſider the divine nature, which is the perfect pattern and idea of happ!- 
eſs, tlie original ſpring and fountain of all the felicity that creatures are capable of. 
And to that end, I have pitched upon theſe words, wherein the Apoſtle atcributes 
this perfection of þlefſedneſs or 3 to God, The bleſſed God. 

And though this be as effential a part as any other of that notion which mankind | 
have of God from the light of nature, yet I no where find in all the new Teſtament, : 
this attribute of happineſs given to God, but only twice in this epiſtle. Tis true 
indeed, the title of b/eſſedneſs is frequently given both to God and Chriſt, but in 
another ſenſe, and in a quite different notion: As Mark xiv. 61. where the high 
prieſt asks our Saviour, Art thou the Chriſt the ſon of the bleſſed ? 7% wAomnre, of 
him that is celebrated and praiſed ; 2 Cor. xi. 31. The God and father of our Lord 
Feſus Chriſt, who is bleſſed for evermore. So likewiſe, Rom. 1. 25. The creat 
bleſſed for evermore : Which likewiſe is ſaid of Chriſt, Rom. ix. 5. Of whom Chriſt 


came, who is over all, God bleſſed for evermore ; that is, for ever to be praiſed and 


celebrated. But in all theſe texts the Greek word is 25 yrs, which though We 
tranſlate bleſſed, yet it is a quite different notion from the title of b/efſedneſs, which 15 
given to God in the text, where the word is not WNT but warzaioh, the bleſſed 
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or haffy God ; and this title 1s not any where in all the New Teſtament, (that I 
know of) given to God, but here in the text, and chap. vi. v. 15. where our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt (who alſo is God) is called the bleſſed and the only potentate. And whe- 
ther this title of the bleſſed or the happy God, be here in the text given to God the 
Father, or to his eternal Son, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; is not ſo-much material to my 
preſent purpoſe to enquire. For, ſuppoſe it be Chriſt, who is here called he bleſſed 
Ged ; this however is certain, that Sleſſedneſs or happineſs is a title belonging to God, 
which is all that is neceſſary for a foundation of my preſent diſcourſe. 
In ſpeaking of this argument, I ſhall do theſe /hree things: 


I. Shew what we are to underſtand by the happrne/s of God, and what are the 
eſſential ingredients of it. 

II. That this title doth belong to God, and that the divine nature is perfectly 50e, 
ſed and happy. | 

III. How far creatures are capable of happineſs, and by what ways and means 
they may be made partakers of it: And ſhall then make ſome inferences from my 
diſcourſe upon this argument. 


I. I will conſider what we are to underſtand by the Se edneſs or happineſs of God, 
and what are the eſſential ingredients of it. Now the notion of happineſs, taken at 
its higheſt pitch (as we muſt neceſſarily do when we apply it to God) is no other 
than a fixed and immoveable ſtate of contentment and ſatisfaction, of pleaſure and 
delight, reſulting from the ſecure poſſeſſion and enjoyment of all that is good and de- 
fireable, that is, of all excellency and perfection; ſo that theſe following ingredients 
muſt go to make up a perfect ſtate of happrneſs. 

1. Perfect knowledge, to underſtand what it is that conſtitutes happineſs, and to 
know when one is really poſſeſt of it. For as he is not happy, who is fo only in 
imagination 'or a dream, without any real foundation in the thing; for he may be 
pleaſed with his condition, and yet be far enough from being truly happy : fo, on the 


| other hand, he that has all other neceſſary ingredients of happineſs, and only wants 


this, that he doth not think himſelf ſo, cannot be happy. For this we often ſee in 
the imperfect felicity of this world, that many men who have all the materials and 
circumſtances of a worldly happineſs about them ; yet, by the unskilful management 
of the matter, and from a lightneſs and injudiciouſneſs of mind, not knowing when 
they are well, they make an hard ſhifr, even when they are in as good circumſtances, 
as it is almoſt poſſible for men to be in this world, to be very diſcontented and miſera- 
ble in their own opinions. But God perfectly knows both what makes happineſs, and 
that he is poſſeſt of it. | | | 

2. To perfect happineſs is likewiſe required a full power to do whatever conduceth 
to happineſs, and likewiſe to check and controul whatever would be an hindrance and 
diſturbance to it ; and therefore no being is as happy as it can be, that is not all-ſuffi- 
cient, and hath not within its power and reach whatever is neceſſary to an happy 


condition, and neceſſary to ſecure and continue that happineſs againſt all attempts and 
accidents whatſoever. 


3. There is wiſdom alſo required to direct this power, and manage it in ſuch a 


manner, as it may effeQually conduce to this end; and this is very different from 
mere power abſtractedly conſidered ; for one may have all the materials of hafpi- 
ne/s, and yet want the wiſdom and skill to put them ſo together, as to frame an 
happy condition out of them ; and he is not happy, who doth not thoroughly un- 
derſtaud the proper method and means of compaſſing and ſecuring his own happi- 
neſs, | 

4. Another moſt conſiderable and eſſential ingredient of happineſs is goodnels ; 
without which, as there can be no true majeſty and greatneſs, 10 neither can there 
be any felicity or happineſs. Now goodneſs is a generous diſpoſition of mind to 
communicate and ae itſelf, by making others partakers of its happineſs, in ſuch 
degrees as they are capable of it, and as wiſdom ſhall direct: For he is not fo hap- 
Py as he may be, who hath not the pleaſure of making others ſo, and of ſeein 
them put into an happy condition by his means, which is the higheſt pleaſure ([ 
had almoſt ſaid pride, but I may truly fay g/ory) of a good and great mind: For by 
ſuch communications of himſelf, an immenſe and all- ſufficient being doth not leſſen 
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| himſelf, or put any thing out of his power, but doth rather enlarge and magnif 
himſelf; and does, as I may ſay, give great eaſe and delight to a full and fruitful 
being, without the leaſt diminution of his power and happinefs. For the cauſe and 
original of all other beings can make nothing ſo independent upon itſelf, as not Rij 
to maintain his intereſt in it, to have it always under his power and government: 
and no being can rebel againſt his Maker, without extream hazard to himſelf, 2 
5. Perfect happineſs doth imply the exerciſe of all other vittues, which are ſuitable 
to ſo perfect a being, upon all proper and fitting occaſions ; that is, that ſo perfect a 
being do nothing that is contrary to, or unbecoming his halinefs and righteouſneſ 
his truth and faithfulneſs, which are eſſential to a perfect being; and for ſuch a being 
to act contrary to them in any caſe, would be to create diſquiet and difturbance tg 
itſelf: For this is a certain rule, and never fails, that nothing can act contrary to its 
own nature without reluctancy and diſpleaſure, which in moral agents is that which 
we call guilt ; for guilt is nothing elſe but the trouble and diſquiet which ariſeth in 
one's mind, from the conſciouſneſs of having done ſomething which is contrary to 
the perfetive principles of his being, that is, fomething that doth not become him, and 
which, being what he is, he ought not to have done; which we cannot imagine ever 
to befal ſo perfect and immutable a being as God is. 

6. Perfect happineſs implies in it the ſettled and ſecure poſſeſſion of all thoſe excel. 
lencies and perfections; for if any of theſe were liable to fail, or be diminiſhed, 6 
much would be taken off from perfect and compleat happinejs. If the Deity were 
ſubject to any change or impairment of his condition, fo that either his knowledge, 
or power, or wiſdom, or goodneſs, or any other perfection, could any ways decline 
or fall off, there would be a proportionable abatement of happrne/5. - And from all 
theſe does reſult in the . e a 

7th and laſt place, Infinite contentment and ſatisfaction, pleaſure and delight, 
which is the very eſſence of happineſs. = 

1. Infinite contentment and ſatisfaction in this condition. And well may hajyi- 
neſs be contented with itſelf ; that is, with ſuch a condition, that he that is poſſeſt 
of it, can neither deſire it ſhould be better, nor have any cauſe to fear it ſhould be 
worle. „ e! | 

2. Pleaſure and delight, which is ſomerhing more than contentment : For one may 
be contented with an affliction, and painful condition, in which he is far from taking 
any pleaſure and delight. No fiction is joyous for the preſent, but grievous, as the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks Heb. xii. But there cannot be perfect happineſs without pleaſure in 
our condition. Full pleaſure is a certain mixture of love and joy, hard to be ex- 
preſſed in words, but certainly known by inward fenſe and experience. E 

And thus I have endeavoured to deſcribe to you, as well as I could, according to 
our imperfect conceptions and expreſſions of God, the happineſs of the divine nature, 
and wherein it conſiſts. I proceed to the 4 
II. Thing I propoſed, which was to ſhew, that this attribute of perfection doth 
belong to Cod; and that the divine nature is perfectiy bleſed, and happy ; and this 
is ſo univerſal an acknowledgment of natural light, that it would be à very ſuper- 
fluous and impertinent work, to trouble you with particular citations of heathen 
authors to this purpoſe ; nothing being 'more frequent in them than to call the 
Deity, beatifſimam & perfettiſſimam naturam, the moſt happy and moſt perfect Being, 
and therefore happy, becauſe feliciry doth naturally reſult from perfection. It ſhall 
ſuffice to take notice of theſe rue things out of heathen writers, to my preſent pur- 
poſe: | ; 

: 1. That they accounted happrneſs fo eſſential to the notion of a God, that this was 
one of the ways which they took to find out what properties were fit to attribute 10 
God, and what not; to conſider, what things are conſiſtent with happuneſs, or incon- 
ſiſtent with it; and whatever did ſignify happine/5, and was a perfection conſiſtent 
with it, they aſcribed to God, as a ſuitable property of the divine nature; and what- 
ever was otherwiſe, they removed it from God, as-unfit to be ſaid of him. 

2. Whatever differences there were among the philoſophers concerning the perfec- 

. tions of the divine nature, they all agreed in the perfect felicity of it even Epicurts 

\ himſelf, who fo boldly attempted to ſtrip the divine nature of moſt af its perfection, 

by denying that God either made or governed the world; whereby he took away at 
once his being the firſt cauſe and original of all things, and his goodneſs likewiſe 
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and wiſdom, and power, and juſtice, or at leaſt made all theſe uſeleſs, by taking 


** 
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away all occaſion and opportunity for the exerciſe of them; yet this man does fre- 
1 quently own, and profeſs to believe the Hhappineſ of the divine nature; and then out 
0 of an ignorant and officious kindneſs to the Deity, and (as he pretended) for the ſe- 
ll curity of his felicity, did, in effect, take away his other perfections; he would by no 
bs means put God to the trouble and burden of making the world, or taking care of the 
affairs of it, leſt this ſhould diſcompole the Deity, or be an interruption or diſtur- 
7 bance of his eaſe and felicity. For thus Lucretius, the great diſciple of Epicurus, 
1 deſcribes his opinion of the divine nature: 2 58 


Omnis enim divùm, per ſe, natura neceſſe eſt, 
Immortali ævo ſummi cum pace fruatur, 
Semota a noſtris rebus, ſejunctaque longe. 
Nam privata dolore omn1, privata periclis, 
Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noſtri, 
Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira, 


That is, It is neceſſary that the divine nature ſhould be happy, and therefore 
altogether unconcerned in our affairs ; free from all grief and danger, ſufficient for 
r4ſelf, and flanding in need of no body, neither pleaſed with our good attions, nor 
provoked by our faults. This was a very falſe notion both of God and happineſs, 
to imagine that the care of the world ſhould be a pain and diſturbance to infinite 
knowledge, and power, and goodneſs, But this is not now my buſineſs to con- 
ſider; that which is to my preſent purpoſe, is, that the Happineſs of the divine nature 
was univerſally owned; and that b/ef/edneſs is ſo inſeparable from the notion of a 
Deity, that whoever profeſſes to believe a God, muſt acknowledge him to be per- 
fectly happy. . 5 | 
As for the teſtimony of ſcripture, I have already told you, that there are but two 
texts wherein this title of ywarze:@., the happy or bleſſed, is given to God: but by 
conſequence the fcripture every where declares the happineſs of the divine nature, vi. 
where-ever it ſpeaks of the excellency and perfection of his being, of his knowledge, 
and power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs, and righteouſneſs, and of 'the eternity and un- 
changeableneſs of theſe, and of the infinite delight and complacency which he takes 
in the enjoyment of theſe perfections. I ſhall now proceed to the 

III. And /aft thing which I propoſed to conſider, viz. How far creatures are 
capable of happineſs, and by what ways and means they may be made partakers of 
it. They are not capable of abſolute and perfect happineſs, becauſe that reſults 
from infinite perfection, which is no where to be found but in God: It remains 
then, that creatures are only capable of being happy in a finite and limited degree, 
by the reſemblance of God, and by the enjoyment of him ; by being like to him, 
and by our likeneſs to him, being qualified for his favour, and for the enjoyment of 
him. 

As we are creatures of a finite power, and limited underſtandings, and a muta. 
ble nature, we do neceſſarily want many of thoſe perfſectionus, which are the cauſe 
and ingredients of a perfect happineſs. We are far from being ſufficient for our 
own happineſs ; we are neither fo of ourſelves, nor can we make ourſelves ſo by 
our own power ; for neither are we wiſe enough for our OWN directions, nor good 
enough for our own ſatisfaction. All the happineſs that we are capable of, is by 
communication from him, who is the original and fountain of it; by our being made 
partakers of the divine nature, (as St. Peter ſpeaks) by our reſemblance of God in 
thoſe perfeFions which are the moſt eſſential ingredients of happineſs, his good- 
neſs, and righteouſneſs, and truth, and holineſs ; theſe do immediately qualify us 
for the favour and friendſhip of Almighty God, and for the bleſſed fight and en- 
joyment of him; and the fayour of God, and the light of his countenance lifted 
upon us, and his friendſhip and good-will ro us, ſupplies all defects of power and 
wiſdom in us : For God being our friend, we have an intereſt in all his perfec- 
tions, and a ſecurity, that, as occaſion requires, they will all be employed for our 
benefit and advantage; ſo that though we are weak iu, our ſelves, we are ſtrong in 
the Lord, and in the. power of his might, and are able to do all things through him 
frengehening us ; and though we want wiſlim, we may have fiee recourſe to 


the 
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the fountain of it, and as& of God, who gives to all liberally, and upbraideth wt; 

And it is next to having theſe perfections in ourſelves, to know where to have 
them for asking, whenever we ſtand in need of them, fo far as is neceſſary to our 
N 2 

So chat though our happineſs depend upon another, yet if we be careful to qualify 
ourſelves for it, (and God is always ready to aſſiſt us by his grace to this Purpoſe) 
it is really and in effect in our own power; and we are every whit as ſafe and happy 
in God's care and protection of us, as if we were ſufficient for ourſelves. However, 
this is the higheſt happineſs that the condition of a creature is capable of, to have 
all our defects ſupplied in ſo liberal a manner by. the bounty of another, and to have 
a free recourſe to the fountain of happineſs, and at laſt to be admitted to the bleſſed 
ſight and enjoyment of him, in whoſe preſence is fullneſs of joy, and at whoſe right 
hand are pleaſures for evermore. I have done with the Zhree things I propoſe to 
ſpeak to. 

: But to what purpoſe, may ſome ſay, is this long deſcription and diſcourſe of hap. 
pine s? How are we the wiſer and the better for it? I anſwer; Very much, in 
ſeveral reſpects. 

1. This plainly ſhews us, that atheiſm is a very melancholy: and miſchievous 
thing; it would take away the fountain of happineſs, and the only perfect pattern 
of it; endeavours at once to extinguiſh the being of God, and all the life and com- } 
fort of mankind, ſo that we could neither form any idea of happineſs, or be in any 
poſlibiliry of attaining it. For it is plain, we are not ſufficient for it of ourſelyes; 
and if there be not a God, there is nothing that can make us ſo. God is the true 
light of the world, and a thouſand times more neceſſary to the comfort and happinels 

of mankind, than the ſun itſelf, which is but a dark ſhadow of that infinitely more 
bright and glorious being ; the happy and _ potentate (as the apoſtle deſcribes him 
in the latter end of this epiſtle) who only hath immortality, dwelling in that light 
which no man can approach unto, whom no man hath ſeen, nor can ſee, meaning in this 
mortal ſtate, 

So that the greateſt enemies, and moſt injurious of all others to mankind, are thoſe 
who would baniſh the belief of a God out of the world; becauſe this is 70 lay the ax 
to the root of the tree, and at one blow to cut off all hopes of happineſs from mankind. 
So that he is a foo] indeed, that /ays in his heart, there is no God; that is, that wiſheth | 
there were none; becauſe it is not poſſible for a man to with worſe to himſelf, and | 
more effectual to deſtroy his own happineſs. | ö 

2. If the divine nature be ſo infinitely and compleatly happy, this is a very great 
confirmation of our faith and hope concerning the happineſs of another life, which 
the ſcripture deſcribes to us, by the ſight and enjoyment of God. As we are crea- 
tures, we are not capable of the happineſs that is abſolutely and infinitely perfect; 
becauſe our nature is but finite, and limited; but he Sleſſed God, who is rmfinitely 
happy himſelf, can alſo make us happy according to our finite meaſure and capa- 
city. For, as he that is the firſt and original being, can communicate being to other 

things; ſo he that is the fountain of happineſs, can derive and convey happineſs to his 
creatures. 

And we ſhall the more eaſily believe this, when we conſider that goodneſs, 28 it 18 
the prime perfection, ſo is it likewiſe the chief felicity of the divine nature. It 1s 
his glory and delight to communicate himſelf, and ſhed abroad his goodneſs ; and the 
higheſt expreſſion of the divine goodneſs, is to communicate happineſs to his creatures, 
and to be willing that they ſhould ſhare and partake with him in it. Baſe and envt- 
ous natures are narrow and contracted, and loye to confine their enjoyments and good 
things to themſelves, and are loth that others ſhould take part with them : but the 
moſt noble and moſt generous minds are moſt free and enlarged, and cannot be happy 
themſelves, unleſs they find or make others ſo. 

This is the higheſt pitch of goodneſs, and conſequently the higheſt contentment, 
and the ſupreme delight of the divine nature. Now it is natural to every being, to 
be moſt frequent and abundant in thoſe acts in which it finds the greateſt pleaſures; ; 
to be good, and to do good, is the ſupreme felicity of God himſelf; therefore We 
may eaſily believe, that he is very ready and forward to make us happy, by all the | 
ways that are agreeable to his wiſdom and righteouſneſs ; and that he is alſo willing 


to make us abundantly ſo, and to advance us to the higheſt degree of ag, i 
| | WIC! 
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which our nature is capable, if we do not render ourſelyes incapable of ſuch a bleſ- 


— 


which 


and 


4 ins, by an obſtinate refuſal of it, and utter indiſpoſition for it. 
This, I fay, is very credible, becauſe the Lappmeſs of God himſelf conſiſts in that 
Ir propenſion and diſpoſition of nature, which tends to make others happy. And if 
there can be any acceſſion to that which is infinite, God himſelf finds a new pleaſure 
fy and felicity in the communication of his goodneſs to his creatures; and therefore is 
ſe) repreſented in ſcripture, as glad of the conver ſ1911 of a ſiuner, becauſe the ſinner here- 
py by becomes capable of the happineſs which God deſigned for his creatures, and is 
er, always ready to confer upon them, whenever they are qualified for it, and he can, 
we with the honour of his own perfections, beſtow it upon them, 
we There are two things which raiſe our hopes and expectation of good from an 
led perſon, if he be able and coilling to beſtow upon us What we hope for from him. 
95 Now if any one can confer happineſs upon us, it is he who is vfinitely poſſoſt of it, 
to and hath all the treaſures of it in himſelf ; and Fhat God only is, who as he is able, 
ſo he is willing to make us happy, if we be qualified for it; and it is no impairing of 
72 his happineſs to make others happy, for even that goodneſs which inclines him to 
in communicate happineſs to others, is a great part of his own felicity ; ſo that, as our 
Saviour argues, becauſe I live, you ſhall live alſo ; we may reaſon in like manner, 
ous that becauſe God is happy, we ſhall be happy alſo, if we do but ſincerely deſire and 
ern WT endeavour to qualify ourſelves for it. The goodneſs of God does ſtrongly incline 
om- bim to deſire our happineſs, and makes him willing and ready to beſtow it upon us, 
any whenever we are capable to receive it. 
ves; So that the goodneſs of God is the great foundation of all our hopes, and the firmeſt 
true ground of our aſſurance of a bleſſed immortality. It is the happineſs of the divine 
nels nature to communicate himſelf ; and the communications of God's goodneſs to us are 
more the cauſe of our happineſs; and therefore, both for our example and encouragement, 
bim the goodneſs of God ought always to be repreſented to the greateſt advantage, and we 
light ſhould endeavour to poſſeſs our minds with a firm belief and perſuaſion of it, and to 
1 this remove from the divine nature (which we all acknowledge to have infinitely more 
goodneſs than is to be found in any of the ſons of men) whatever we would not 
thoſe attribute to a good man, and to vindicate God from all ſuſpicion of envy and ill- 
he ax will, of cruelty and arbitrary dealing with his creatures. And I cannot apprehend 
kind. WH why men ſhould be averſe from theſe ſo agreeable and delightful apprehenſions of 
ſheth God; or how it ſhould be any man's intereſt to leſſen the goodne/s of God: for moſt - 
„ and certainly the better God is in himſelf, the better and happier it will be for us all, it 
| it be not our own fault. 
great 3. From what hath been ſaid concerning the happrneſs of the divine nature, we 
which may learn wherein our happineſs muſt conſiſt, namely, in the 7mage and in the 
crea- favour of God; in the favour of God, as the cauſe of our happineſs; and in the 
rfe&; image of God, as a neceſſary inward diſpoſition and qualification for it. Unleſs 
init) Cod love us, we cannot be happy ; for miſerable are they whom he hates: for God 
capa- to ſay of any man, that hrs ſoul hath no pleaſure in him, imports as great miſery, 
other and as dreadful a curſe as can be imagined, and his ſoul can have no pleaſure in 
to bis 2 bad man; for he loveth righteouſneſs and hateth iniquity : he is not a God that 
hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, neither ſhall evil dwell With hum: the wicked [hall not 
s it is ftand in his fight ; he hateth all the workers of iniguity. Nay, if we could ſup- 
It is poſe that he could love and take pleaſure in any perſon that is unlike to him, 
nd the (which is impoſſible) yet that perſon could not be happy, becauſe he would want 
tures, that inward frame and diſpoſition of mind, which is neceſſary to hap neſs : For 
| envi- the very ſame cauſes and ingredients which make up the happineſs of God, muſt, 
d good n an inferior degree be found in us, otherwiſe we cannot be happy ; no, though 
ut the 1 man were in heaven, if he be ſtill a bad man, Cælum, non animum mutavit, he 
happy hath only changed the climate, and 1s gone into. another country, but he bears himſelf 
ſill about him, and his ind is not changed, which would ſignify a thouſand times 
1tment, more to his happineſs, than any place or outward circumſtance whatſoever. A bad 
ing, to man, whereſoever he goes, hath a root of gall and bitterneſs within him, and js 
zaſures; WF miſerable from him/elf ; he hath a fiend in his own breaft, and the fuel of hell in a 
fore WE I guilty conſcience. | 
all the Por there is a certain temper and diſpoſition of mind, that is neceflary and eflen- 
willing tial to happineſs, and that is bolineſs and goodneſs, which is the nature of God; 
city, 0 | 
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and ſo much as any perſon departs from this temper, ſo far he removes himſelf, and 
runs away from happineſs : And as fin is a defarture from God, ſo the puniſhment ot 
it is likewiſe expreſſed by departing from him ; Depart from me ye curſea'; depart fre 
me all ye that work iniquity, I Rnow you not. 

And this is one great part of the miſery of thoſe degenerate and accurſed ſÞirit; 
the devils, who are for ever baniſhed from the preſence of God, that they are of , 
temper quite contrary to God, wicked and impure, envious and malicious, miſchie. 
vous and cruel ; and ſuch a temper is naturally a torment and diſquiet to itſelf, And 
here the foundation of hell is laid in the evil diſpoſition of our minds; and till th;, 
be cured, and ſer right, it is as impoſſible for any of us to be happy, as it is for a limb 
that is out of joint to be at eale. And the external preſence of God and a g! 
heaven (if we could imagine ſuch a perſon to be admitted into it, and fee all the 
glories of that place, and the pleaſures and delights of that ſtare.) All this, [ fay, 
would ſignify no more to make a bad man happy, than heaps of gold and diamond, 
and concerts of the moſt delicious muſick, and a well-ſpread table, and a rich ang 
coſtly bed, would contribute to a man's eaſe in the paroxyſm of a fever, or in a violent 
fit of the ſtone ; becauſe the man hath at within which torments him, and till Aa- 
be removed, he cannot poſſibly be at eaſe. The man's ſpirits are out of order, and 
off the hinges, and toſt from their centre; and till they be ſet right, and reſtored to 


their proper place and ſtate by goodneſs and holineſs, the man will be perpetually | 


reſtleſs, and cannot poſſibly have any eaſe or peace in his mind: For how can there 
be any peace, how can there be happineſs to him, who is of a temper direQly oppo. 
ſite to it ? The wicked, faith the Prophet, T/a. lvii. 20, 21. 7s lite the troubled ſeq 
when it cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt up mire and dirt. So long as there is impurity 
in our hearts, and guilt upon our conſciences, they will be reſtleſsly working; her: 
is no peace, faith my God, to the wicked. The Hebrew word which we tranſlate frace, 
ſignifies all kind of happineſs ; there can be no felicity to a bad man. The conlide- 
ration whereof ſhould put us upon the moſt ſerious and earneſt endeavours to be like 
God, that we may be capable of his favour, and partakers of his felicity, The divine 
nature is the only perfect idea of happineſs, and nothing but our conformity to it can 
make us happy. 

I have been ſo long upon this agrument, on purpoſe to convince men of the neceſ- 
ſity of holineſs and goodneſs, and all other virtues, to our preſent and future haft 
neſs. They underſtand not the nature of happineſs, who hope for it, or imagine 
they can attain it in any other way. The author and the fountain of Haine, 
he that made us, and alone can make us happy, cannot make us ſo in any other 
way, than by planting in us ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, as is in truth @ participation 
of the divine nature, and by endowing us with ſuch qualities as are the neceſſary 
materials and ingredients of happineſs. There is no way to partake of the felicity of 
God, bleſſed for ever, but by becoming holy and righteous, good and mercify], 2s 
he 1s. gs 

All men naturally deſire happineſs, and ſeek after it, and are, as they think, travel- 
ling towards it, but generally they miſtake their way. Many are eager in the purſuit 
of the things of this world, and greedily catch at pleaſures, and riches, and honour, 
as if 7heſe could make them happy ; but when they come to embrace them, they find 
that they are but clouds and ſhadows, and that there is no real and ſubſtantial felrcity 
in them. Many ſay, Who will ſhew us any good? meaning the good things of this 
world, corn, and wine, and oil: But wouldeſt thou be Lafpy indeed, endeavour to 
be like the pattern of happineſs, and the fountain of it; addreſs thy ſelf ro him in the 
prayer of the Pſalmiſt, Lord, lift thou up ufgon me the light of thy countenance, and 
thou ſhalt put more joy and gladneſs into my heart, than the men of the world can 
have, when their corn and their wine increaſeth. 

Many ſay, /o here ! and lo there ! that happineſs is in a great place, or in 2 plen- 
, tiful eſtate, or in the enjoyment of ſenſual pleatures and delights ; but believe them 
not; happineſs is ſomething that is nearer and more intimate to us, than any of the 
things of this world; it is within thee, in thine heart, and in the very inward frame 
and diſpoſition of thy mind. | | 

In a word, if ever we would be Happy, we muſt be lite the bleſſed God, we muſt 
be holy, and merciful, and good, and juſt, as be is, and then we are ſecure of his 


favour; for the righteous Lord loveth righteouſneſs, and his countenance will 2 
| 0 
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hold the upright, Then we ſhall be qualified for the enjoyment of him, and take 
pleaſure in communion with him, becauſe we ſhall be like him. For the ſureſt foun- 
dation of love and friendſhip is a ſimilitude of temper and diſpoſition ; every thing 
naturally affects its own likeneſs, and moves towards it, and greedily catcheth at it, 
and gladly runs into the embraces of it. God and man mult be like one another, 
before they can take pleaſure in one another; if we be unlike to God, it is in the 
nature of the thing impoſſible that we thould be happy in one another, and there- 
fore there muſt be a change either in God or us, to _ about this likeneſs. The 
nature of God is inflexible, fix d, and unchangeable ; therefore change thy ſelf, ſinger, 
and endeavour to be like God; for ſince he cannot depart from his holineſs and 
purity, thou muſt leave thy fins, and be holy as be is holy, if ever thou hopeſt to 


be happy, as he is: Every man that hath this hope in him, muſt purify himſelf, even 
as he is pure. | . 3 | 5 . 
Now to this happy and only potentate, King of kings, and Lord of lords, who only hath 
immortality, and dwelleth in that light which no man can approach unto, whom no 
man hath ſeen, or can ſee ; to him be honour and power everlaſting. Amen. 
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JAMES I. 17. 
With whom is no wariableneſs, nor ſhadow of turning. 
5 | The whole Period runs thus : FER 
Do not err, my beloved brethren : Every good gift, and every perfect 


giſt is from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, with 
whom is no variableneſs, nor ſhadow of turning. 


this; the Apoſtle had aſſerted before, that God is not the author of fin 
| and evil, ver. 13, 14. Let no man jay when he 1s tempted, I am tempted of 
God, for God is not tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man : but every man js 
tempted, when he is drawn away of his own luſt, and enticed : And here in the text 
he aſſerts, that God is the fountain and author of all good; Do not err, my beloved 
brethren ; as if he had ſaid, Do not miſtake me, though {ſin and evil be not from 
God, but from ourſelves, and our own corrupt hearts ; yet all good is from God 
and not from ourſelves : though we be the authors of the ſins we commit, yet 0 
are not ſo of the good that we do, that is from God; Every good gift, and ever 
fer fect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights. Sin, which 
is nothing but evil and imperfection, is not from God, but wholly from ourſelves 3 
whatever is good and perfect, is not from ourſelves, but from God; we are neither 
inclind to that which is good, nor are able of ourſelves to perform it; both the incli- 
nation and the power are from God, who is the fountain of goodneſs and perfection, 
and can never be otherwiſe, and can never change nor ceaſe to be ſo, for with him is 
"9 variableneſs, nor ſhadow of turning. be ee n e 2 | 
Every good gift, and every perfect gift ; all that goodneſs, and all thoſe de- 
grees of perfection, which are in the creatures, in the higheſt angels or ſaints, in the 
beſt .of the ſons of men, whatever there is of excellency and' perfection, of gooda 
neſs or happineſs in any of them, 7s from above, that is, from heaven; it is the 
81ft of God, and cometh down from that perfect, good, and glorious being, whom 
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the apoſtle here calls the Father of lights ;-in alluſion to the fun, which is a king of 
univerſal benefactor to che world, and liberally diſpenſeth his light and heat and influ. 
ence upon all things here below: but then there is this difference, the ſun Changeth 
its habitudes and poſitions in reference to us, and varies its ſhadows ; it riſeth and 
ſets; comes nearer to us, and goes farther from us; but it is otherwiſe with this 
intellectual and immaterial fun, the Father of lights, with whom there is no vari. 
ableneſs, nor ſhadow of turning, maegAMayy i regie amontarun, Which are all aſtro- 
nomical words; the firſt, naggAaayy, lignifies the various habitudes and poſitiong 
wherein the ſun appears to us every day, at its riſing, in the meridian, and when it 
ſets; reg is a word which belongs not to the daily, but to the yearly courſe of the 
fun, which is nearer to us, or farther from us, as he approacheth nearer towards the 
northern or ſouthern tropicks ; and henee it is that it caſts ſeveral ſhadows to people 
in ſeveral countries; and agreeably to this, the word 2monizopuen, caſting of ſhades, 
being joined with re, ſignifies the variation of the ſhadows according to the courſe 
and motion of the ſun. 

But God is an eternal ſpring of light, which never riſeth or ſets, which hath no 
mixture of ſhadow nor darkneſs, hath no changes nor variations, but is always the 
fame free and liberal diſpenſer of good things to his creatures; the Father of light, 
with whom there is no variableneſs, nor ſhadow of turning; which words ſigni 
the immutable perfection and goednefs of the divine nature; which ſhall (by Gods 
aſſiſtance) be the ſubject of my preſent diſcourſe ; in which I ſhall proceed in this 
method : ; - 

Firſt, I ſhall briefly explain what is meant by the 7mmutab:/ity, or unchanged}. 
neſs of the divine nature. | . | . 

Secondly, 1 ſhall ſhew that this is a perfection eſſential to God, to be 7mmutably 
what he is, that is, good and per feck. 

Thirdly, I ſhall anſwer an objection which lies againſt it, from the mention ſo 
often made in ſcripture of God's repenting himſelf. And, 

Fourthly, Apply the conſideration of it to ourſelves. 

I. For the explication of it. By the 7mwmtability of God, we mean, that he 
always is, and was, and to all eternity will be the fame ; that he undergoes no 
changes either of his eſſence and being, or of his properties and perfections. In 
reference to the unchangeableneſs of his being, he is ſaid to be eternal, incorruptible, 
and only to have immortality, In reference to his perfections, he is always the 
fame infinitely wiſe, and good, and powerful, and holy, and juſt being ; from 
whence it follows, that he is conſtant and immutable in all his decrees and councils, 
his purpoſes and promene. We are uncertain and mutable in our very nature and 
beings, and in all thoſe qualities and perfections which belong to us, in all our pur- 
poles, reſolutions, and actions; we are continually growing or decreafing in this of 
chat quality, and do frequently change from one extreme to another, from that which 
is more perfect, to the contrary ; now knowing, and then ignorant; ſornetimes wiſe, 
and oftener fooliſh, ftronger and weaker, better or worſe, as it happens, and as we 
order ourfelves, continually waxing or waining in our knowledge, and wiſdom, and 
Rong and power ; we frequently _ our minds, and alter our purpoſes, and 

our promiſes, and contradit our firmeſt and moſt ſerious reſolutions, and 
ſpeak a thing and do it not, ſay it and do not bring it to paſs ; but God is evet- 
laftingly the fame in all his perfections, conſtant to his intentions, fteady to his 
purpoſes, immutably fixed and perſevering in all his decrees and reſolutions. I pro- 
ceed to the N 

Second thing I propoſed, namely, to ſhew that this prrfection is eſſential to God, 
to be wnchangeably what he is. And this I ſhall endeavour to make manifeſt both 
from natural reaſon, and from the divine revelation of the holy ſeriptures. 

1. From the dictates of natural reaſon, which tells us, that nothing argues greatet 
weakneſs and imperfection than inconſtancy and change. This is the great vanity 
of all creatures, that they are uncertain, and do not long continue in one ſtate ; 
this is the vanity of the world in general, that be /aſhion of it paſſeth away ; and 


of man in particular, that he is liable to ſo many natural changes, by age, 


diſeaſes, and death; for which reaſon, he is ſaid by the Pſalmiſt, to be, 27 his 
eftate, altogether vanity ; and that he is liable ro ſo many moral changes, to 
deluded and deceived in his underſtanding, and to alter his opinion fo often, ohne 
: 3 338 e 
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fickle in his will, and to change ſo often his purpoſes and reſolutione, according 
to the alteration or appearance of things. We attribute change and inconſtancy 
to perſons of the weakeſt age and underſtanding; as children, who are liable to 
be raſſed to and fro, and carried about with every <wind, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, 
Eph. iv. 14. : 

Now if the divine nature were ſubje& to change, this would caſt an univerſal 
cloud upon all the divine perfections, and obſcure all other excellencies, and make 
them lite the f/ower of the field, which, how gay and glorious ſoever, is fading and 
periſhing; and the greater the divine per fections are, the greater imperfection would 
mutability be; for as he corruption of the beſt things is the ci, to the better any 
thing is, ſo much the worſe it would be to have it liable to corruption and change. 

And as mutability in God would darken all his other perjections, fo would it take 
away the foundation and comfort of all religion; the ground of our faith, and hope, 
and fear, of our love and eſteem of God, would be quite taken away. We could have 
no great honour or eſteem for a being that is fickle and inconſtant; if his power and 
juſtice were uncertain, his threatenings would in a great meaſure loſe their awe and 
force; if his truth and faithfulneſs could fail, no promites and declarations, how gra- 
cious ſoever, would be any ſecurity or firm ground of truſt and confidence. 

And this reaſoning is not the reſult of d/v/ne revelation, but clearly founded in 
the natural notions and ſuggeſtions of our minds, as will appear by citing one or 
two teſtimonies to this purpoſe, of thoſe who had no other guide but natural light. 
Plato, in his Phedo, enquires, Whether the moſt perfect (that is God) be always 
« the ſame, or ſometimes thus, and ſometimes otherwiſe ? that 1s (ſaith he) Whether 
« that which is equality and goodneſs and bounty itſelf, receives any the leaſt 
« change at any time, and be not conſtant and uniform, and of itſelf always the 
“ ſame, K 892mm 821d; 4AM en ] e, and is never in any wiſe, upon 
e any account, ſubje& to any change or alteration whatſoever?” To which he 
anſwers, © That it is neceſſary that he ſhould be the ſame always alike.” And ib. 2. 
de Repub. where he lays down the fundamental laws and conſtitutions of religion, 
he mentions theſe 729, (which, one would almoſt think, he borrowed from Saint 
James, but that he lived ſo long before him), vig. Firit, © That God is the cauſe 
« of all good, and in no wiſe of any evil:“ anſwerably to what our apoſtle here 
aſſerts, that God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man ; but that 

every good and perfect gift is from him. Secondly, © That God doth not deceive us, 
« by making various repreſentations of himſelf to us; fometimes in one form, and 
« ſometimes in another; for he is unchangeable, and always the fame, and cannot, 
* faurs ies txEzivav, paſs out of his own idea, or be any other than what he is: 
Which he further confirms by this excellent reaſoning, “ That which is the beſt and 
« molt perfect being is not liable to any alteration ; but ſuch a being is God, and 
therefore he cannot be changed by any thing that is weaker and leſs perfect than 
« himſelf, and he cannot will to change himſelf ; for it he ſhould, it muſt either 
be for the better, or for the worſe : it cannot be for the better; for being already 
*« pofle(s'd of all perfection, there can be no acceſſion of any to him by any change; 
* and certainly there is no wiſe being, as God is, that will change for the'worſe ; ” 
and therefore he concludes, KZAAi5G #, 2215. ov eis v Iorare wart 4A TAG, x, 
Th abr en. That being the goodlieſt and beſt being that is poſſible, he always 
continues ſimply the ſame. ” Seneca likewiſe, ſpeaking of the immutability of 
God's counſels, Iib. G. Benef. Statuerunt, ſays he, qua non mutarint, neque unquam pri m- 
concilii deos pænitet; © The gods make ſuch unchangeable decrees, and never repent 
them of their firſt counſel. ” | ID TL | | 

2. This will yet more clearly appear from the divine revelation of the holy ſcrip. 
tures, which tell us, that God is wunchangeable in his nature, and in his perfections, 
in all his decrees, and purpoſes, and promiſes : In his effence and being, Exod. iii. 
14. J am that I am; this is his name, whereby he made known himſelf to the 
comfort of his people, and to the terror of the e ee their oppreſſors: P/al. xc. 
2. From everlaſting to everlaſting thou art God. Pal. cii. 27. Thou art the ſame, 
and thy years fail not. Mal. iii. G. I am the Lord, and change not. Hence it is 
that the title of the living God is fo frequently attributed to him; and he ſwears 
by this, as denoting not only his efernity, but his unchangeableneſs ; As T live, ſaith 
the Lord. Hither likewiſe we may refer thoſe texts where he is called the incorrup- 
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tible God, Rom. i. 23. The immortal king, 1 Tim. 1. 17. and is ſaid cnly to hay 
immortality, 1 Tim. 1. 16. And he is immutable likewiſe in his perfection; hence 
it is ſo often ſaid in the P/alms, that is goodneſs and his mercy endure for ever; hi; 
righteouſneſs is likewiſe ſaid to endure for ever. Pal. cxi. 3. and Pal. xxxvi. 6. to be 
like the great mountains; not only vi/ible and conſp1cuous, but firm and Immoveable , 
and the ſame likewiſe is ſaid of his truth and faithfulneſs, Pſal. xi. 72. His truth 
endureth for ever; and of his power, Iſa. xxvi. 4. In the Lord Fehovah is everlaſting 

rength. 
2 ſo likewiſe in his decrees and purpoſes, Pſal. xxxiii. 11. The counſel of the 
Lord flandeth for ever, and the thoughts of bis heart to all generations. Iſa. xi. 
24. Surely as I have thought, ſo ſhall it come to paſs ; and as 1 have Pur poſed, jp 
Vall it ſtand. Numb. xxiii. 19. God is not a man, that be ſhould lie, or as the /on 
of man, that he ſhould repent : hath he ſpoken, and ſhall not he do it? bath he ſaid it, 
and ſhall not he bring it to paſs? It he hath made any promiſe, or entered into 
any covenant with us, it is firm and immutable, Pſal. Ixxxix. 33. He will not ſuffer 
his faithfulneſs to fail, his covenant will he not break, nor alter the thing that is 
gone out of his lips. His covenant and his promiſe are in themſelves immutable, 
but for our further aſſurance, God hath given us his oath, the higheſt fign of immu- 
tability ; ſo the Apoſtle to the Hebrews tells us, chap. vi. 18. That by tee immutabl; 
things, (viz. his promiſe and his oath) in which it is 1mpoſſible for God to lie, we might 
have flrong conſolation, who are fled for refuge to the hope which is ſet before u. 
I proceed to the 5 

IIId thing I promiſed, which is, To anſwer an objection, which may ſeem to lie 
againſt what hath been ſaid, from the mention ſo often made in ſcripture, of Gal. 


repenting himſelf, as Gen. vi. 6. where it is ſaid, that it repented God that he had mate 


man. 1 Sam. xv. 11. that he repented that he had made Saul king. And 2 Sam. xx, 
16. when the angel had ftretched out his hand over Feruſalem to deſtroy it, it is ſaid, 
that the Lord repented him of the evil. And P/al. cxxxv. 14. the Lord faith there, 
that he wil] repent himſelf concerning his ſervants. 

To all which I anſwer, That this expreſſion of God's repentance, we are to 
underſtand ( as many others in ſcripture) after the manner of men, and as ſpoken by 
way of condeſcenſion and accommodation to our weakneſs and capacity, and not as 
caſting any imputation of mutability and inconſtancy upon God; as if out of levity, 
or for want of foreſight, he did alter his mind: but when God is faid 70 repent that 
he made man, or that he made Saul king, the change was not in him, but them; and 
it ſignifies, not that God was abſolutely deceived in his expectation, but that things 
had fallen out contrary to all reaſonable expectation ; and therefore the ſcriptue 
cloaths God with the human paſſion of repenting and grieving for what he hath 
done, as men uſe to do when they are greatly diſappointed and fall ſhort of their 
expectation. ITE: 

And as for the other inſtances, wherein God is faid t repent him of the evils 
threatened ; the expreſſion only fignifies thus much, that God doth not execute that 
which ſeemed to us to have been his peremptory purpoſe and reſolution ; that is, he 
is pleaſed to do otherwiſe than his threatenings ſeemed openly to expreſs, becauſe 
of ſome tacit condition implied in it, which he did not think fit to acquaint vs 
with. And this doth not at all derogate from the conſtancy and immutability of 
God ; for when God did threaten, he ſpake what he did really purpoſe and intend, 
if ſomething: did not intervene to prevent the judgment threatened, upon which he 
was reſolved at that time when he threatened, to be taken off, and to ſtay his hand: 
and in thus doing, God doth not mutare conſilium, ſed ſententiam; he doth nit 
change his inward counſel and purpoſe, but takes off' the ſentence, which was paſſed 
with reſerved conditions, and unknown to us, on purpoſe to urge us the more effec- 
tually to repentance. 55 

And that God uſually reſerves ſuch conditions, not only in his threatenings, but 
ſometimes alſo in his promiſes, appears from that remarkable text, Fer. xviii. 7, 8, 
9, 10. At what inſtant I ſhall Speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, 
to pluck 7 and to pull down, and to deſtroy it; if that nation againſt whom I have 
pronounced, turn from the evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them * 
at what inſtant I ſhall ſpeak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to build 
and to plant it; if it do evil in my fizht, that it obey not my voice, then I will repent 
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of the good wherewith 1 faid T would benefit them. And from this very conſidera- 
tion, the ſame Prophet encourageth the people to repentance, Jer. xxvi. 13. There- 
re now amend your ways, and your doings, and obey the voice of the Lord your God, 
and the Lord will repent him of the evil he hath pronounced againſi you. And we 
have a famous inſtance of this in the caſe of Nineveb, the deſtruction whereof 
within forty days after, God had openly proclaimed by his Prophet ; yer he {tops 
the execution of the ſentence, upon their repentance, Jonah ili. 10. The men & 
Nineveh turned from their evil ways, and the Lord repented of the evil he ſaid he 
would do unto them, and he did it not. | 

All that now remains, is to apply this doctrine of the immutability of the divine 
nature to ourſelves ; and the conſideration of it may ſerve to ſeveral good purpoſes, 
both in reference to bad and good men. 

Firft, in regard to finners and wicked men. = 

And, Firſt, The unchangeableneſs of God, is matter of great terror to wicked men. 
Let but the ſinner conſider what God is, and the conſideration of his unchangeable 
nature muſt needs terrify him: He ig a Foy God, and of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity, Hab. i. 12. He is not a God that hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, neither 
ſhall evil dwell with him : The fooliſh ſball not ſtand in his fight, he hateth all the 
works of intquity, Plal. v. 4, 5. He is likewiſe @ juft God, and will by ud means 
clear the guilty, nor let fin go unpuniſhed, Exod. xxxiv. 7. He is alſo omnipotent, 
and is able to execute the vengeance threatened againſt ſinners. Mh knoweth the 
power of thine anger, Pſal. xc. 11. Thau, even thou art to be feared; and who 


God wwho judgeth, Rev. xi. 8. And, which gives a fad accent to all this, he that is 
thus holy, and juſt, and powerful, continues for ever the ſame, and will never alter 
or put off any of theſe properties, will never ceaſe to hate iniquity, and to be an 
implacable enemy to all impenitent ſinners: And is it not @ fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of this holy, and juſt, and omnipotent God who lives for ever, and 
| can puniſh for ever? Let all obſtinate ſinners hear this, and tremble : You cannot 
be more obſtinately bent to continue in your wicked ways, than God is perempto- 
rily reſolved to make you miſerable. If you be determined upon a finful courſe ; 
God is alſo determined how he will deal with you, that he will not fare, but 
that his anger and jealouſy ſhall make againſt you, and that all the curſes that are 
written in his book ſhall light upon you, and that be will blot out your name from 
under heaven; he hath ſworn in his wrath, that unbelieving and impenitent ſinners 
ſhall not enter into his reft : And for the greater aſſurance of the thing, and that we 
may not think that there is any condition implied in theſe threatenings, he hath 
| confirmed them by an cath ; that by this immutable ſigu, in which it is impoſſible for 
| God to lie, ſinners might have ſtrong terrors, and not be able to fly to any, in hopes 
of refuge. 

2 The conſideration of God's unchangeableneſs, ſhould likewiſe be a 
very powerful argument to urge ſinners to repentance. If they will but leave their 


he ſins, and turn to him, they will find him ready to receive them, upon their re- 
iſe pentance and ſubmiſſion; for he is a God gracious and merciful, flow to anger, and 
us ready to forgive; he is unchangeably good, and his mercy endureth for ever : but if 
of they will not come in, and ſubmit to theſe terms, there is nothing before them 


nd, but ruin and deſtruction ; nothing then remains but à fearful looking for of judgment, 

ond fiery indignation, to conſume them. God hath declared to us the terms of our 
pardon and peace ; and if we will not come up to them, he is at a point, he cannot 
change his nature, nor will he alter the terms of his covenant : there is a perfect 
and eternal oppoſition between the holy nature of God, and an impenitent ſinner ; 
and it is impoſſible ſuch an one ſhould be happy, till this oppoſicion be removed; 
and to do that, there are but 7wo ways imaginable, by changing God, or by changing 
ur ſelven. The nature of God is fixed and unalterable; God cannot recede 
rom his own pure nature; therefore we muſt depart from our ſinful and corrupt 
Mature, God cannot quit his holineſs ; therefore we muſt leave our fins : we can 
we no hope to change God, therefore we muſt change ourſelves. Rectify, 
inner, thine own corrupt nature, and renounce thy luſts; do not venture upon 
mpoſſibilities ; rather think of altering 7by /inful nature, which may be changed, 
han of altering the divine nature, which is effenttally immutable, with whim is 
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may ſtand in thy fight when once thou art angry? Pſal. Ixxvi. 7. Strong is the Lord 
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no variableneſs, nor ſhadow of turning, God hath once condeſcended fo far, as 
to take our nature upon him, to make us. capable of happineſs : but if this will not | 
do, he can go no lower; he will not, he cannot put of his own nature, to make us 
happy. 

Saane In reference to good men, the conſideration of God's uncfangeabli 
neſs, is matter of great conſolation to them; in all the changes and viciffitudes 1 
of the world, their main comfort and hope is built upon a rock, the rock of ogg; 7 
as the expreſſion is in the prophet [jaiah, chap. xxvi. 4. it relics upon the unc ] 
able goodneſs and faithfulneſs of God, all whoſe promijes are yea, and amen, truth and 1 
certainty. - All other ſupports and hopes may fail us; but God will not ſuffer bis 1 
faithfulneſs to fail; his covenant vill he not break, nor alter the thing which i; 1 
gone out of his lips, as the Pſalmiſt aſſures us, P/al. Ixxxix. 33. Men may break 4 
their word, and be leſs than their promiſes; but God 7s faithful, who hath Pro- 
miſed to give grace and glory, and to with-hold no good thing from them that wall 
uprightly. He is not as man, that he ſhould lie, or as the ſon of man, that he Poul 
repent. Hath he ſpoken, and ſhall he not do it? Hath be ſaid it, and ſhall not he 
bring it to paſs? | 0 

If there be any any thing that hath the appearance of a change in God, it is uſually * 
on the merciful ſide; as when he ſtops the execution of his chreatenings, upon the 
repentance of a ſinful nation; as in that remarkable text which I mentioned before, 
Fer. xviii. 7, 8. At what inſtant T ſhall ſpeak concerning a nation, and concerning 
a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to deſtroy it ; if that nation againſf 
whom I have pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil that J 
thougit to do unto them: And fo likewiſe when his faithful people and ſervants are 
in great diſtreſs, and there is no viſible help and means of relief; in this caſe like- 
wiſe God is ſaid to repent. And to appear for their reſcue, Deut. xxxii. 36. The 
Lord fhall judge his people, and repent himſelf for his ſervants, when he ſeeth that 
their fewer is gone. R og [4 | 

Thus we ſhould comfort ourſelves in the greateſt extremities, with the conſidera- 
tion of the 7mmutable goodneſs and faithfulneſs of God. The things of the world 
are mutable, and the men of the world ; even thoſe things which ſeem moſt con- 
ſtant ; as the heavens ; and to be ſettled upon the ſureſt foundations, as the Earth; 
yet theſe ſhall be changed: P/a/. cii. 25, 26, 27. Of old haſt thou laid the foundatims 
of” the earth, and the heavons are the work of thy hands: they ſhall periſh, but thou 
| ſhalt endure ; all of them ſhall wax old like a garment ; as a veſture ſhalt thou change 
| | them, and they ſhall be changed : but thou art the ſame, and thy years ſhall have 1 
| end. From whence the Pſalmiſt infers this comfort to the church and people of 
God, wer. 28. The children of thy ſervants ſhall continue, and their ſeed ſhall be 
ctabliſhed before thee. | 

Nothing that is mutable can be a ſolid foundation of comfort and confidence. 
Men are inconſtant, and riches are uncertain, and all other things which men com- 
monly truſt ro ; and therefore the apoſtle chargeth them that are rich in this world, 
not to truſt in uncertain riches, but in the living God. He only that /ves for ever, 18 
a firm foundation of hope and confidence. 


When God would comfort the Mraelites in Egypt under their great oppreſſion, it hi 


| he bids Moſes only to declare to them his 7mmutability, Exod. ili. 14. Say unt9 F 
| them, I AM THAT I AM hath ſent me unto you. And this is the great com- NY 
fort of Chriſtians, that he who is heir ſaviour, and their hope, is the ſame yeſterday, 7 
| to day, and for ever : he that was, and that is, and that is to come, in all durations N 
| the ſame. 55 


We are continually changing, and are not the ſame we were; ſome of us were 

M young, and now are old ; once, perhaps, flouriſhed 1n great proſperity, but now are 
| poor and needy ; were once ſtrong and healthful, bur now fickly and weak : It 
ſhould comfort us in all theſe changes, that God is ſtill the ſame, and he alone 5 
inſtead of all other comforts and ſupports : when all other things fail, we may 
rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the God of our ſalvation. Youth, and health, and 
riches, and friends may forſake us; but God hath promiſed, that he ill not leave 
us, nor forſake us; that he will not leave us when we are ola, nor forſake us when 
our ſtrength faileth ; when our ſtrength fails, and our heart fails, then is he the 

ſtrength of our hearts, and our portion for ever; and when our great change ſhall 
| „ come, 
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come, and the terrors of death ſhall take hold of us, we have ſtill the ſame comfort, 
the Lord liveth, and bleſſed be the God of our ſalvatinn. 
In a word, the conſideration of God's immutability, ſhould keep us fixed and un- 
moved in all the changes and accidents of this world, and not apt to be ſtartled and 
ſurprized at them ; according to that of the Pſalmiſt, He fhall not be afraid af evil 
ritings, becauſe his heart is fixed, truſting in God. This ſhould make us conſtant to 
him and his truth, fedfa/t and unmoveable, and always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, feraſmuch as we know that our labour ſhall not be in vain in the Lord; it 
ſhould make us hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering, in full aſſurance 
that God ill be as good to us as bis word, and in a firm hype and perſuaſion of rhar 
eternal life which God, that cannot lie, hath promifed. | 
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| 1 SAM. II. 3. 
The Lord is a God of knowledge: 


| "COME now td ſpeak of thoſe properties and perfe ions which relate to the 
| divine underſtanding, and will, and manner, and power of acting. Knowledge 


relation of things one to another, and under the notion of means and ends. The 
q knowledge of God, is a perfect comprehenſion of the nature of all things, with all 
f their powers, and qualities, and circumſtances ; the wiſdom of God, is a perfect 
1 comprehenſion of the reſpects and relation of things one to another; of their har- 
mony and oppoſition; of their fitneſs and unfitneſs to ſuch and ſuch ends. The 
knowledge of God, only implies his bare underſtanding of things ; but his 25%, 
implies the kill of ordering and difpofing things to the beſt ends and purpoſes, to 
make every thing, and to govern and adminiſter all things in number, weight, and 
meaſure. I ſhall at preſent ſpeak of the fr of theſe, the ' hnowledge of God; 
which, as I ſaid, is a perfect comprehenſion of che nature of all things, and of evety 
thing belonging to cheir nature: of the powers, and qualities, and eircumſtances of 
ings. | 
' Theſe words ſignify God to be the fountain of knowledge ; that is, that he poſſeſſeth 
on, it himſelf, and communicates it to others. In the handling of this, I ſhall, 


into Firſt, Endeavour to prove, that this attribute belongs to God. | 
oth Secondly, Shew the perfection and the prerogatives of the divine 49toledpe. 
day, Thirdly, Draw ſome practical inferences from the whole, 


jons Firſt, For the proof of it, I ſhall attempt it ?πꝗ˖ ways. 
1. From the dictares of natural light and reaſon, 

2. From ſcripture or divine revelation. Fo 

1. From the dictates of natural light and reaſon. I begin with this firſt ; becauſe, 
unleſs this be eſtabliſhed, all divine revelation falls to the ground; unleſs natural 
reaſon aſſures us, that God is endowed with &nowledge and underſtanding, it is ih vain 
to enquire after divine revelation. For to make any revelation credible,” two things 
are requiſite on the part of the revealer, ability, and integrity; that he have a perfect 
wenge and underſtanding of the thing which he reveals, ſo that he cannot be de- 
ceived himſelf ; and ſo much goodneſs and truth, that he will not deceive us. Now 
unleſs our reaſon aſſure us that God is endowed with knowledge and underſtanding, the 
Ei condition is evidently wanting, viz: ability, and conſequently the ſecond, inte- 
8'ity ; for there cannot be goodneſs and veracity without knowledge. 25 


This 
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confiders things abfolutely, and in themſelves : I idem conſiders the reſpects and 
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This being premiſed, I proceed to the Proof of it from ſuch arguments as our naty. 
ral reaſon ſuggeſts.to us. I have formerly told you, that the divine perfetlions are not 
to be proved by way of demonſtration, but by way of conviction, by ſhewing the 
abſurdities and inconveniencies of the contrary; for if we deny knowledge to God 
we muſt deny it to be a perfection; we muſt deny it to be in any of the creatures; 
ve muſt attribute many other imperfections to God ; all which are abſurd to qur 
natural reaſon; for natural reaſon dictates to us, that knowledge is a perfection, that 
it is to be found in the creatures, and that the denial of it to God will argue man 

other imperfections in the divine nature; now theſe are ſo many arguments which 
natural reaſon offers to us to prove, that knowledge belongs to Gt. | 

1. It is a perfection, and therefore belongs to God. Natural reaſon tells us, though 
the ſcripture had not faid it, that knowledge excells ignorance as much as light doth 
darkzeſs.;-now Whatever is perfect and excellent is to be attributed to the divine 
nature ; for this 1s the t notion we have of God, that he is a being ab/olutely 
W__-7; 8 | . 7 yy 
7 4 Knowledge is to be found in ſome of the creatures, and therefore is much more 
in God the Creator, becauſe it is derived from him. Our very underſtandings 
whereby we know God, or any thing elſe, are an argument that knowledge and under- 
ſtanding are in God. If he gives wiſdom to the wiſe, and knowledge to them that 
know underſtanding, if he communicates this perfection to the creatures, he himſelf 
is much more poſſeſſed of it. The ſcripture indeed uſeth this argument, but I men- 
tion it as that which natural reaſon doth ſuggeſt to the moſt brutiſh and ignorant of 
men. F xciv. 8, 9, 10. Underſtand, ye brutiſh among the une and ye fools when 
will ye be wiſe ? He that planted the ear, ſhall he not hear? He that formed the oye, 
ſhall he not ſee ? = vo Mg 
3. The denial of this perfection to God, argues many other imperfections in the 

divine nature. Nothing would more eclipſe the divine nature, than to take away 
this perfection from it; this would bring an univerſal obſcurity upon Gad's other 
perfections; this would be to put out the light of heaven, and to turn the: brightneſs 
of the morning into the ſhadow of death. If we remove this perfection from Ged, 
we deny his w:/dom. He that does not know the nature and qualities of things, can- 
not know how to apply means to ends, to fit or ſuit one thing to another :. And we 
weaken his power. What an impotent and ineffectual thing would fewer be with- 
out knowledge ? What irregular things would it produce? What untoward combina- 
tions of effects would there be, if infinite power were let looſe to act without the 
conduct of knowledge and underſtanding * And, conſequently, we take away his 


providence; for without knowledge there can be no counſel, no fore-caſt of events, no 


proviſion for the future, no government of the world. And this is not all; for with- 
out knowledge there could be no ſuch thing as goodnefs ;- for he is not good that does 
good out of ignorance, or from a blind neceſſity. There could be no veracity, nor 
Juſtice, nor mercy in God; for all theſe ſuppoſe &nowledge. He that ſpeaks truth, 
muſt know it ; he that is juſt, muſt underſtand right from wrong ; he that ſhews 
mercy, muſt know who are miſerable, and how they may be relieved, and not to 
labour in a thing ſo plain and eaſy: Take away the knowledge of God, and you ren- 
der him incapable of any honour from his creatures; for if we know not what 
honour we do him, it is loſt labour to give him any. And that we may ſee theſe are 
the deductions of natural reaſon, without the advantage of revelation, we ſhall. find 
the heathens, who were deſtitute of divine revelation, did attribute this perfection to 
God. Tully tells us, that Thales was wont to ſay, Deos omnia cernere; and ve 
know the heathens were wont to ſwear, Diis immortalibus teſtibus inter pati, 
which is an owning of his omniſcience: Quis enim non timeat Deum onmnia pervi- 
dentem, & cogitantem, & animadvertentem, curioſum & negotii. plenum deum 2. De 
Nat. Deor. I. 1. wed ; 5 e 
2. From ſcripture, and divine revelation. I will not heap up all choſe teſtimo- 


. nies of ſcripture, which might be gathered rogether upon this argument; 1 will only 


inſtance in two or three: Job xxxvi. 4. He that is perfect in knowledge, is. with 
thee. — xxxvii. 16. Doſt thou know the wondrous works of him who 15 perfect tt 

knowledge f | | t eee en C 
Hither we may refer thoſe texts which repreſent God by way of condeſcenſion 
to our infirmity, as having eyes and ears, which ſignify his 4nowledge of * 3 
3 
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done in the world; and thoſe which ſpeak of him, as communicating to us all the 
knowledge which we have; he giveth wiſdom to the wiſe, and underſtanding to 
them that know wunderſlanding, Dan. ii. 21. And thoſe which ſpeak of God, as 
knowing the molt ſecret things, the hidden things of darkneſs, the hearts and the 
thoughts of men ; and thoſe things which are at the greateſt diitance, as future 
things; and of the greateſt uncertainty, as the contingent acts of free creatures; 
each of theſe I ſhall particularly conſider ; for in proving that God knows all theſe, 
his &nowledze of all other things will be proved with advantage: for if any thin 
be out of the reach of the divine underſtanding, it mult in all probability be either 
thoſe things which are ſecret and hidden, as mens ſecret actions, or their thoughts; 
or elſe thoſe things which are to come, and depend upon no certain cauſe, as future 
contingencies : and the proving of this may be of great uſe to us, as having a great 
influence upon practice; it tends very much to the advancement of religion, and the 
good government of our lives. I begin with the | 

Firſt of theſe, vig. That God takes very exact and particular notice of all the 

actions of men, even thoſe that are moſt ſecret. And in the handling of this, I ſhall 
ſpeak diſtinctly to theſe 7hree things. 

1. That God takes knowledge of all our actions; is eyes are upon the ways of 
man, and he ſeeth all his goings, Job xxxiv. 21. 

2. That he is a curious obſerver of them; he ſceth all his goings, he marks all his 
feps, takes very exact and particular notice of all that we do. 

3. He takes notice of thoſe actions which are moſt ſecret and hidden; there is no 
darkneſs nor- ſhadow of death, where the worker: of iniquity may hide themſelves, 
Job xxx1v. 22. 

1. That God takes notice of all our actions. And that this notion was planted 
in the mind of man, and a beam of the light which comes with us into the world, 
will appear by the general agreement of heathens in it. I will but produce one or 
two teſtimonies to this purpoſe. Tw/ly lays down this principle, as that which makes 
men regular and orderly, and fit for ſociety ; Sit igitur hoc perſuaſum civibus, qualis 
quiſque fit, quid agat, quid in ſe admittat deos intueri. Socrates, as Xenophon tells us, 
was wont to ſay, mravre Irs; ci Ta Te AE * HER xal Te ori 
Bexeviuer. Arrian in his diſcourſe upon Epictetus, tells us, it is neceſſary that every 

: one ſhould be perſuaded of this, d #»a5M raw texTioueer F po TG vn Ts Std, that 
every thing that is done by men is ſeen of God. 

The ſcripture frequently mentions this, P/al. cxxxix. 1, &c. Prov. v. 21. The ways 
of man are before the eyes of the Lord, and he pondereth all his goings. Jer. xxxii. 19. 
Thine eyes are open upon all the ways of the ſons of men, to give every one according to 
bis ways, and according to the fruit of his ddings. | 

2. He is a curious oblerver, one that takes exact notice of all that we do. Fob 
laith, he ſeeth all our fleps, and Solomon, that he pondereth all our goings ; the 
word is, he weighs them in a balance. So 1 Sam. ii. 3. The Lord is a God of 
knnoleage, by him actions are weighed. Job xxxi. 4. Doth he not ſee my ways, 
and count all my fteps ? Which doth not imply the difficulty, but che perfection and 
exactneſs of God's knowledge; he knows the quality of our actions, and all the 

circumſtances of them, all the degrees of good and evil that are in them, whatever 
may commend an action, or blemiſh it, whatever may aggravate a fin, or excuſe it. 
Ja. xxvi. 7. Thou moſt upright, doth weigh the path of the juſt, There's not a good 
ha word that we ſpeak, but God hears ir, Mal. iii. 16. And the Lord hearkened and 


beard, and a book of remembrance was written before him ; and all we do is noted in 
u „ 2 420k, Pfal. lvi. 8. 
- 3. He takes notice of thoſe actions which are moſt ſecret and hidden, the good 
jets as well as bad ; when we do our alms in ſecret, when we enter into out cloſets 


De and ſhut the doors, our father ſeeth in ſecret, Mat. vi. Nor can we retire ourſelves 
7 to lace, where we can fin ſo as God ſhall not ſee us, where we can hide our 

any p , 
lins from his fight, or ourſelves from his wrath, Hear how ſenſibly a heathen 
lpeaks of this; Cray x Acme Tac Hex, xal or wie mulrere, Au Ano rot 
Ai Cn paar ict 3 & ge, aN & Frcs £vitv th, nat 5 Urte gs Reuproy gl, Ti rd 
Yaz perde, Gi wn GN, n mote; Arrian in Ep. l. 1. c. 14. | 
The ſcripture is full of teſtimonies to this purpoſe, P/al. xc. 8. Thou baſt ſet our 
iniguities before thee, and our ſecret fins in the light of thy countenance ; thoſe 

Vo I. II. | > 3 fins 
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fins which we commit in the dark are in the light of the divine knowledge, dar}. 
neſs and light are all one to bim; Pfal. cxxxvili. 11, 12. Jer. xvi. 17, 23, 24. Can 
any hide himſelf in ſecret places, that T ſhall not ſee him. | 

II. God know the hearts and thoughts of men; which implies theſe 7409 things, 

Firſt, His perfect knowledge of them. 

Secondly, That this is his peculiar prerogative. 

Firſt, God perfectly knows the hearts of men, Jer. xvii. 10. J the Lord, ſearch 
the heart and try the reins; where, by heart and reins, which are the moſt in- 
ward parts of the body, and lie leaſt open to diſcovery, are ſignified the moſt ſecret 
thoughts and motions of the ſoul ; theſe God is ſaid to ſearch and try, not as if it 
were a work of labour and difficulty to the divine knowledge to penetrate the hearts 
of men, and to dive into their thoughts, but to ſignify to us the perfection, and 
exactneſs of the divine knowledge; as when men would know a thing exactly, they 
ſearch into every part of it, and examine every thing narrowly ; ſo God is ſaid 75 
fearch the heart, to ſignify to us that he knows the hearts of men as thoroughly az 
we do any thing upon the ſtricteſt ſearch and moſt diligent examination ; upon the 
ſame account he is ſaid elſewhere in ſcripture 79 weigh the ſpirits of men, Prov. xvi. 2. 
All the ways of man are clean in his own eyes, but the Lord weigheth his ſpirits ; 
that is, he hath as perfect a knowledge of the ſecret motions and inclinations of 
mens hearts, as men hs of thoſe things which they weigh in a balance, with the 
greateſt exactneſs. 

Now that God hath this perfect knowledge of mens hearts, the ſcripture frequent. 
ly declares to us; that he knows the hearts of all men, 1 Kings viii. 39. For thou, 
even thou, knoweſt the hearts of all the children of men, 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. The 
Lord ſearcheth all hearts, and underſtandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts, 
How cloſe and reſerved ſoever men may be, what diſguiſe ſoever they may ule to 
hide their purpoſes from men, yet God fees them; the things which are moſt dark 
and ſecret are open to his view. P/al. xliv. 21. He knoweth the ſecrets of ile 
hearts, Prov. xv. 11. Hell and deſtruction are before him, how much more tle 
bearts of the children of men? Whatever pretences men may make, God ſees 
through them, and diſcovers the very intentions of their hearts. P/al. vii, 9. The 
righteous Lord trieth the heart and reins, Heb. iv. 13. It is faid there of the 
word of God, that it is a diſcerner of the thoughts and intentions of the heart ; 
for all things are naked, and open to the eye of him with whom wwe have to do, 
and there is no creature that is not manifeſt in his fight ; nay, he knows our 
thoughts at a diſtance, what they will be, before any actually are. P/al. cxxxix. 2. 

Thou nd 6 my thoughts afar off. Tis true indeed every man is conſcious to his 
own thoughts, and privy to the motions of his own mind, when they are preſent, 
and when they are paſt, if he have not forgot them; but no man knows what he 
ſhall think to-morrow ; but this God knows ; for he knows us more intimately and 
thoroughly than we do ourſelves ; God 7s greater than our hearts, and knows all 
things, 1 John iii. 20. 

And though the ſcripture had not revealed this ſo plainly, yet we had not been 
wholly ignorant of it; it is a principle implanted in us, and born with us, as being 
part of that natural notion which men have of God; the reaſon of our minds tells us, 
that God knows our hearts; and the fears and jealouſies of our minds are an evidence 
of it. 6. 5 

Firſt, The reaſon of every man's mind tells him, that the ſupreme being 
whom we call God, is endowed with all perfection, and among his other per- 
fections, that he excells in knowledge ; and to the perfection of knowledge it is fe- 
quired, that it extend itſelf to all objects, and that nothing be exempted from it. The 


knowledge of God, in reſpect of all objects, is like the ſun in reſpect of this lower 


world; nothing is hid from the light of it. We have naturally this apprehenſion 
of God, that he is an immenſe being, every where preſent ; that he intimarely pe. 
netrates all places and things, and conſequently that he is preſent to our ſpirits, and 
ſees all the motions of our minds, and diſcerns the very ſecrets of our hearts; and 
there can be no ſuch thing as ſecrecy and retirement from an eye that is every where, 
and a knowledge that pierceth into all things. . a 
And to convince us that theſe are the dictates of natural reaſon, without the help 


and aſſiſtance of divine revelation, we ſhall find that the heathens, who had 155 
87 ; dh Ss 
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the advantage of natural light, were firmly poſſeſſed with this apprehenſion, that 
God knows the hearts of men. This may be ſufficiently collected from the frequent 
ſayings of the wiſer heathens to this purpoſe ; that the beſt and moſt acceptable wor- 
ſhip of the deity is that which is inward, that of the heart and mind. To this ſenſe, 
Tully ſpeaks, Cultus autem deorum eft optimus, idemque caſtiſſimus atque ſunctiſa 
fimus pleniſſumuſque pietatis, ut eos ſemper pur, integr# atque imcorrufts mente 
voce veneremur ; The beſt and bolieſt worſhip of the gods, is to worſhip them with 
a pure, and upright, and ſincere mind. To the fame purpoſe is that known ſaying 
of the poet, 


Compoſitum jus faſque animi, ſantoſque receſſus 
Mentis, & incoctum generoſb peetus honeſto, 
Hac cedo ut admoveam templis, & farre litabo; 


Do but offer to God a mind inwardly reſolved to be juſt and honeſt, and the plaineſl 
facrifice will pleaſe him. Now from hence, that they judged the purity of our 
hearts and thoughts, and an honeſt diſpoſition of mind, to be moſt acceptable to their 
gods, we may certainly conclude, that they did moſt firmly believe that God knows 
the ſecrets of mens hearts ; otherwiſe there had been no need for men to endeavour 
to recommend themſelves this way to the divine acceptance. 

But we need not argue this by conſequence ; there are many expreſs paſſages in 
their writings, which do ſufficiently fignify their belief of this principle. Thales, 
one of their moſt ancient philoſophers, being asked, I an unjuſt man could con- 
ceal himſelf from God? he anſwered, He cannot ſo much as hide from him the 
very thoughts and deſign of it. Socrates (as Xenophon tells) was wont to incul- 
cate this principle upon his ſcholars, That the gods know all things, what we ſay, 
and what we : 4 and what we think in ſilence. To the fame purpoſe, Arrian in 
his diſſertations upon Epictetus, laying down the principles of a virtuous life; Fi ff 
of all, ſaith he, we muſt learn this, that there is a God who takes care of the 
world, and that there is nothing hid from him, not only what we do, but not ſo 
much as what we think and deſign. So likewiſe Tully, in his book of laws; Let 
every man be firmly perſuaded of this ; that the gods ſee what every man is, and 
with what mind and devotion they ſerve them. JI will add but one teſtimony more, 
and that is of Seneca in his epiſtles ; Nihil Deo clauſum 7 intereſt animis 7 
& cogitationbus mediis interventt ; We can keep nothing cloſe from God, fer be is 
preſent to our minds, and intimate to our thoughts ; ſo that you ſee this principle 
is deeply rooted in the minds of men, and that men do naturally reaſon themſelves 
into it. 

(2.) The natural fears of men are likewiſe a ſecret acknowledgment of this; and 
I take this to be a great truth, that a man's natural actions, and ſuch as happen 
upon ſurprize, and without deliberation, are a better argument of the intimate ſenſe 
of our minds, and do more truly diſcover what lies at the bottom of our hearts, and 
what notions are natural to us, than our contrived and deliberate diſcourſe. If I ſee 
a man upon the ſudden fight of a ſerpent recoil and ſtart back, though he tell me 
never ſo often that he 1s not afraid, yer I am ſufficiently convinced of the contrary, 
becauſe I ſee in his countenance and carriage a natural acknowledgment of fear and 
danger ; ſo if men find that upon the deſigning of a ſecret eren a which never 
went further than their own hearts, their conſciences do ſting and laſh them; that 
they have a ſenſe of guilt, and feel inward frights and horrors, whatever they may 
ſay to the contrary; this is a natural acknowledgment of an inviſible eye that ſees 


them, and diſallows their wicked deſigns. If that be true which the heathen poet 
lays, That 


Scelus intra ſe tacitum qui cogitat ullum, 
Fatt crimen habet. 


He that meditates any ſecret wickedneſs in his heart, is guilty to hi mſelf, as if 
le had committed it; this is a plain confeſſion, that the man ſtands in awe of ſome- 


re beſides himſelf, and is jealous that there is one that is conſcious to what he 
thinks. | 


Vor. II. 
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2. That to have a perfect and thorough knowledge of mens hearts, is the pecy. 
liar prerogative of God. This is implied in the antwer to that queſtion, bo can 
knixv the heart of man? Jer. xvii. 10. I the Lord ſearch the feart, and try th; 
rin; ; this is the prerogative of God, and one of his chief titles, that he is rech g- 
ezn, a Vngaber of the heart, 1 Kings viii. 39. Thor, even thou only knoweſt th; 
hearts of all the children of men. Men may make a probable conjecture at the 
thoughts and deſigns of others, from their words and actions; but God only know; 
them. Men are conſcious to their own thoughts and purpoſes ; Me {prrit of a man 
that is in him, knows the things of a man; but they cannot fee into the ſecrets of 
another man's mind ; it is God alone that knows the hearts of all men; the heart of 
a man is a privileged place, and the ſecret and inward workings of it are not ſub. 
ject to the cognizance of any but God alone. The limits of human knowledge are | 
the outward appearances of actions, 1 Sam. xvi. 7. The Lord ſeeth not as man | 
ſreth; for man loketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the | 
heart ; our knowledge is but ſuperficial, and glides; upon the outſide and ſurface of 
things, but the divine knowledge pierceth to the very center of every thing. Now 1 
the darkeſt place,. the moſt inward retirement, the privateſt cloſet in the whole U 
world, is the heart of man, and this God only is privy to; Deus auctor ommnium & ; 


ſfeculator omnium, d quo mbhil ſecretum efſe poteſt, tenebris intereſt, intereſt & f 
cogitationibus noſtris quaſi alteris tenebris, faith Min. Felix, God made all thins, 1 » 
and ſees all things, and therefore nothing can be ſecret from bim; he is preſent in W © 
darkneſs, and he is preſent to the thoughts of men, which are as it were another anda re 
| thicker darkneſs. | | | 1 
The devil indeed pretends to this knowledge; he would take upon him to know n. 
| the integrity of Js heart better than God himſelf ; and that notwithſtanding tie in 
k teſtimony which God gave of his integrity; yet if he were but ſoundly tried by WF b. 
affliction, he would renounce God, and curſe him to his face: but the event 
proved how groundleſs and malicious this ſuggeſtion was. But there is a far greater SW; 
difficulty in this matter, from the paſſages of ſome divines concerning the devil's in- /a, 
mediate. acceſs to the minds of men, and his power to caſt wicked thoughts imo W lc 
them; which ſeems by conſequence to grant him ſome knowledge of mens hearts; In! 
for by the ſame reaſon that he can imprint thoughts upon mens minds, he may ſe v. 
thoſe that are imprinted there. EE | Ae 
That the devil is a very ſagacious ſpirit, and can make very ſhrewd conjecturs W we 
at the bent and inclinations of mens minds, and the probable workings of our thoughts, fin 
from a general knowledge and obſervation of our tempers and paſſions, of our in- an, 
tereſts and deſigns, and from the general tenour of our actions in publick and pri- ſuc 
vate, and from our prayers and confeſſions to God, (if he permit him at any time to age 
be ſo near good men) 1 think there is no doubt but this is far from a knowledge of gat 
our hearts ; all this is but conjecture, and ſuch as men may make of one another in a cor 
lower degree. | | 
But as tothe buſineſs of caſting blaſphemous and deſpairing thoughts into the minds 
of men; to this I would ſay theſe three things. 
1. That there are few of theſe caſes which may not more probably be reſolved an 
into the wickedneſs and infidelity of mens hearts, or into the darkneſs and melan- ( 
choly of our tempers, which are apt to raiſe and ſuggeſt ſtrange thoughts to men, am 
and ſuch as we may be apt to think have no riſe from ourſelves, net conſidering what hox 
an odd and ſtrange influence the diſorder of our bodily humours may have upon our ral 
minds, as we ſee in violent fevers, and ſeveral other diſeaſes; and melancholy, though n 1 
the workings of it are more ſtill and quiet, is as truly a diſeaſe as any other; ſo that don 


I chuſe rather to aſcribe as much of theſe to a bodily diſtemper as may be, becauſe. diſp 
it is a very uncomfortable conſideration, to think that the devil hath ſuch an imme- 
diate power upon the minds of men. | 

2. I do not ſee how by any means it can be granted, without prejudice to this 
prerogative of God, which the ſcripture plainly gives him, of being the only £@nower 
of the heart, that the devil can have fo immediate an acceſs to our minds, as to A 
put wicked thoughts into them; nor can] think, that when it is ſaid, 1 Chron. xxi. I- £ 
That , /atan provoked David to number the people, and Luke xxii. 3. That the wen 
devil entered into Judas, and Acts v. 3. That ſatan had filled the heart of Ananas iti) 
o lie unto the Holy Ghoſt ; and Eph. ii. 2. That the devil is the ſpirit that eworketh "Um 


in 
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in the children of diſobedience; J ſay, I cannot think that any, or all of theſe ex- 
preſſions do amount to ſuch an immediate power of putting wicked thoughts into 
mers minds; but they only ſignify that the devil hath a greater hand in ſome fins 
than others, and that a heart wickedly bent and inclined, give him a great advantage 
to tempt men more powerfully by preſenting the occaſions of ſuch wicked thoughts 
and actions to them; for it is, uſual in ſcripture phraſe, as to aſeribe all good mo- 
tions to God's ſpirit, ſo all evil thoughts and actions to the devil, not that he is the 
immediate cauſe of them, but becauſe he is always ready to tempt men to them, and 
one way or other to promote them. 5 

3. 1 ſee no reaſon to grant (as many have done) an immediate power to the de- 
vil over the fancies and imaginations of men, and that he may know the workings of 
them, though not the ſecret thoughts of mens minds; for this ſeems to me to be in 
effect to grant him the knowledge of mens hearts, and to give him a key to that 
cloſet which God hath reſerved to himſelf: for it is a very nice diſtinction which 1s 
here made between the thoughts of mens minds, and the images of their fancies 
and if theſe ſhould happen to be but words that ſignify the ſame thing, we ſhatl 
unawares intrench upon the prerogatives of God. Therefore becauſe the ſcripture 
is a ſtranger to theſe nice and ſubtile diſtinctions between the imaginations of the 
fancy, and the thoughts of the heart, I think it is much ſafer to aſſert the prero- 
gative of God in that latitude that the ſcripture uſeth the word heart ; for all the 
mward motions of the mind, for the thoughts and intentions of the heart, and 
roundly to affirm that all the inward motions of our ſouls are totally exempted trom 
the immediate cognizance of any other ſpirit but God's alone ; and that neither angel 
nor devil hath any further knowledge of them, than may be collected and inferred 
in a way of probable conjecture from the particular knowledge of mens tempers, and 
habits, and deſigns, and the courſe of their actions. I procced to the 

III. Particular; God's knowledge of future events. This God purpoſes as the 
way to diſcern the true God from idols, T/azah xli. 21, &c. Produce your cauſe, 


faith the Lord, bring forth your ſtrong reaſons, ſaith the xing of Jacob; that is; 


let them bring ſome argument that may convince us that they are gods; and he 


inſtanceth in foretelling future events, ver. 22. Let them fhew the former things, 


what they be, that we may conſider them, and Inow the latter end of them ; of 
declare us things for to come. Shew the things that are to come herenſter, that 
we may know that ye are Gods. God puts it upon this iflue, if they can fercrel 
future things, then they are gods ; if not, they are vanity, and a work of naught, 
and be 1s an abomination that chuſeth them, ver. 24. By things to come, T underſtand 
ſuch effects as do not depend upon any neceſſary cauſe, but upon the will of free. 
agents, and fo may be, or may not be; from whence it is plain, that it is the prero- 
gative of God, proper and peculiar to him, to know future events. And here I ſhall 
conſider theſe /wo things. | 
I. That God knows future events. 
2. That he only knows them. 5 
1, God knows future events; which will appear from the dictates of natural light, 
and from ſcripture. | 48 
(1.) From the dictates of natural light, as it is a perfection, and that which 
among men is accounted the beſt part of wiſdom '; and unleſs this did belong to God, 
how could he govern the world? The heathens, except only the Epicureans, gene- 
rally granted this, as appears in thoſe wiſe counſels, which we frequently meet with 
in them to this purpoſe, that we ſhould not be anxious for the future; but having 


done our endeavour, leave the events of things to God, who only knows them and! 
diſpoſeth them. 


Permittes ipſis ex pendere numinibus, quid 
Convemat nobis, rebuſque fit utile noſtris. Juv. 

And afterward, ſaith he, We are importunate with God for wiſe and children : 
At lis notum, qui pueri, qualiſque futura fit uxor. And that this was 
weir opinion, appears yet more clearly from thoſe apprehenſions which they had of 
dination. Tully lays down this for a principle, Deos foffe nobis ſgna futura- 
"um rerum eſiendere; de Legibus. And in his book de Devin. he tells us, that 


there 
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there was ſuch a thing as divination ; for it was an old opinion, Jam uſque ab hergicis 
ducta temporibus, eaque pop. Rom. & omnium gentium firmata conſenſu : at d afterward, 


that this divination was not, fine inſtinctu afflatuque diwino. 
I know they did variouſly explain this, according to their ſeveral opinions about 


fate and contingency, and their apprehenſions about the providence of God. One 
ſect of them, the Stoichs, held that there was a fatal chain of cauſes from firſt to 
laſt, and things did neceſſarily follow one another; and by this means they made 
fore-knowledge eaſy and explicable ; and though in their diſputes they ſeem to grant 
no ſuch things as events and contingencies, yet they are agreed in the thing, that thoſe 
things which we call events, though they would not call them fo, were fore-known 


to God. And for this I ſhall only cite one teſtimony of Seneca, ſpeaking of God's 


fore-knowledge of the moſt contingent things, the diſpoſitions of men long before 
they are born; he adds, nota eff enim illis operis ſur ſeries, ommumque Illis rerum per 
manus ſuas iturarum ſcientia in aperto ſemper eſt ; nobis ex abdito ſubit 4 & que 
repentina putamus, illis proviſa vemunt & familiaria; and how peremptory ſoever 
this ſect is in their diſputes about fate, yet when they ſpeak of the 7# e 5:44v, and 
generally in their moral diſcourſes, they ſeem plainly: to me to exempt the will of 
man from this fatal neceſſity. 

And thoſe other ſects of the philoſophers that denied fate, did generally grant 
God's fore-knowledge of contingent things. I grant indeed, that they did rather 
make God's fore-knowledge an arbitrary and voluntary, than a neceſſary perfec- 
tion, that is, that God, when he pleaſed to apply himſelf to it, could fore-know all 
future events : but their general opinion was, that as his providence did not extend 
to ſmall and inconſiderable things, ſo neither his fore-knowledge. But Tully ſeems to 
attribute a very perſect providence to him, and a fore-knowledge of the leaſt things, 
Quis non timeat omnia providentem, cogitantem, animadvertentem, & comma al 
ſe pertinere ST, curioſum & negotii plenum Deum? But I cannot ſay he i; 
conſtant to himſelf : but they all agree in granting to him this perfection of knowing 
all future things, if he pleaſed to trouble himſelf with it; and had they not in this 
miſtaken the nature of God, they might eaſily have apprehended, that it is no trouble 
nor wearineſs to an infinite underſtanding, that is always in act, to know the leaſt 
things how many ſoever they be. 

2. From ſcripture, which gives us teſtimonies and arguments of it. 

(I.) Teſtimonies, J. xlviii. 3, &c. As xv. 18. Known unto God are all his 
works, from the beginning of the world, an arzx, from everlaſting ; which by the 
way I cannot but compare with the forecited place of Sen. Nota enim illis operis 
ſur ſeries, &c. | 

(2.) By arguments from ſcripture, I will mention but one; the clear and particular 

editions of future events long before they happened, Gen. xv. 13. God foretells 
the children of ael's deliverance after 430 years, which he punctually accompliſhed, 
Exod. xii. 40, 41. The prophet that propheſied againſt the altar at Bethel, named the 
man that ſhould doit, Jo/ras, 3 50 years before-hand, 1 Kings xiii. 2. The deliverance 
of the children of 1/rae! from the babyloniſh captivity was foretold 100 years before 
to be done particularly by Cyrus ; which is fo ſtrange, that the prophet brings it in 
with a preface of God's wiſdom and power, I/a. xliv. 24, Cc. Which was afterward 
preciſely fulfilled, when the 70 years were expired. How are the life and death of 
the Meſſias, with many particular circumſtances foretold ! And did not he foretel the 
deſtruction of Feruſalem 40 years before? 

But becauſe there may be no contingency in good things, God himſelf may be 
reſolved to effect them, or excite men to do them, when he hath foretold them; you 
ſhall find that the worſt things have been foretold ; the apoſtacy of the children of 
Iſrael, Deut. xxxi. 16. and their infidelity in times of the goſpel, I/. iii. 1, 5, 9,20- 
Our Saviour foretold the treachery of Judas and Peter's denial of him; now theſe 
are ſo evil, that it were blaſphemy to ſuppoſe the holy God to have any hand in 
them; and therefore are foretold by him merely by virtue of his fore-4nmolrdge, 

and the znfiniteneſs of his underſtanding, which reacheth things at the greateſt diſtance, 


that are moſt contingenr. 
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1AM. H. 3. 
The Lord is a God of knowledge. 


Have conſidered this perfection of God, in ſome of the greateſt and molt difficult 
I inſtances of it, his knowledge of the moſt ſecret things, the hearts of men, and 

future events; againſt the laſt of which there are ſome objections, which I come - 
now briefly to conſider, and paſs on to what remains. 
Object. the firſt; The impoſſibility of the thing. The certainty of all know- 
ledge depends upon the certainty of the object; therefore there cannot be a certain 
and determinate knowledge of any thing, but what is certainly and determinately 
true: but future events, which may, or may not be, have no certain and determi- 
nate truth, that is, it is not certain either that they will or will not be; becanſe they 
have no certain cauſe ; therefore there can be no infallible knowledge concerning 
them. 


Anſw. This J confeſs is the grand difficulty; I ſhall not be ſo ſolicitous to take it 
away, as to give ſatisfaction to it. | 

1. I might ſay, with a very fair probability, that the certainty of knowledge doth 
not depend upon the uncertainty of the cauſe, but of the 0bjef?, which may be certain, 
though the cauſe be contingent. Which I prove thus; whatever event hath actually 
happened, as becauſe now it is paſt, it is certainly true, that it? was; ſo becauſe it 
once was, it was certainly true before it was, that ? world be ; as in Peter's denyin 
of Chriſt. If it be now true, that he hath denied him, it was true before, that he 
would deny bim; and it being determinately true, God ſaw it as it was ; ſo that 
here is an object of a certain knowledge. 

2. Though we could not explain the poſſibility of God's knowing future contin- 
gencies, much leſs the manner how ; yet we are ſufficiently aſſured that God doth 
know them, I will give but one inſtance for the proof of this. Nothing more 


ular W evident than the fin of Adam; yet God fore-knew this, how elſe was Chriſt 
tells decreed before the foundation of the world? Chriſt was a remedy upon the occafion 
hed, of ſin ; now the remedy could not be deſigned before the fin was foreſeen : and this 
| the being certain, cum conſtat de re, fruſtra inquiritur de modo; when we are certain 
ance of the thing, tis not necgyary to know the manner. We are ſatisfied of man 

fore things, the manner whereof we do not know ; we believe the union of the ſoul and 
it in body, though no man can explain how a ſpirit can be united to matter; we believe 
ward the continuity of matter, that is, that the parts of it hang together, of which 


h of whoſoever faith he can give an account, doth but betray his own ignorance. And f6 in 
many other things ; that man doth not know himſelf, nor the meaſure of his own 
underſtanding, nor the nature and obſcurity of things, that will not confets himſelf 
poſed in many things, that doth not acknowledge that there are many g7z21/252, ma- 
ny things, the manner whereof is unimaginable, and of which our beſt reaſon and 
underſtanding can give no account. | 
3. Tis very unreaſonable to expect we ſhould know all the ways which infinite 
knowledge hath of knowing things, We have but finite faculties and meaſures, 
which bear no proportion to infinite powers and objects. Could we explain the 
manner how infinite knowledge knows things, we ſhould be lie God in knowledge, our 
underſtandings would be infinite like his; and in this cafe eſpecially it becomes us 
to put on the modeſty of creatures, and to remember that we are finite and limited. 
ome arrogant ſpirits take it for an aftront to their underſtandings, that any one 


ſhould 
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ſhould expect they ſhould believe any thing, though they have the higheſt aſſurance 
of it, if they cannot explain the particular manner of it; they make nothing to deny 
God's knowledge of future events, unlets they may be ſatisſied of the particular way 
how he knows them. 

I é know there are thoſe who undertake to explain the particular manner. Some 
ſay, that God ſees future events in ſpeculo woluntatis ; others ſay, that the eternity 
ot God is actually commenſurate to all duration, as his immenſity to all ſpace, and 
ſo God doth not ſo properly forenſee and fore-know, as ſee and know future things 
by the preſentiality and co-exiſtence of all things in eternity; for they ſay, that 
future things are actually preſent and exiſting to God, though not in menſury 
propria, yet in menſurd alien: The ſchool- men have much more of this jargon and 
canting language; and I envy no man the underitanding theſe phraſes ; but to me 
they ſeem to ſignify nothing, but to have been words invented by idle and conceited 
men, which a great many ever ſince, leſt they ſhould ſeem to be ignorant, would 
ſeem to underſtand ; but I wonder moſt, that men, when they have amuſed and 
puzzled themſelves and others with hard words, ſhould call this exp/azning things. 

The ſum of the anſwer is this; that when we have done all we can, God's fore. 
knowledge of future events may ſeem contradictious and impoſſible to us, much leſs 
do I expect ever to be able to give a particular account of the manner of it: but we 
have ſufficient aſſurance of the thing, and unleſs we had infinite underſtandings, it 
were vanity to pretend to explain all the ways of infinite knowledge. 

Secondly, It is objected, That if we can admit ſuch a knowledge in God as ſeems 
contradictious and impoſſible to our reaſon, why may we not allow and frame ſuch 
notions of his goodneſs and juſtice? 

To this I anſwer, There is a great difference between thoſe perſections of God 
which are imitable, and thoſe which are not. Knowledge of future events is a per- 
fection wherein we are not bound to be like God; and if we are aſſured of the thing, 
that he doth know them, it is not neceſſary that we ſhould know the manner of t, 
and diſentangle it from contradiction and impoſſibility: But it is otherwiſe in God's 
goodneſs and juſtice, which are imitable; he that imitates, endeavours to be like 
ſomething that he knows, and we muſt have a clear idea and notion of that which 
we would bring ourſelves to the likeneſs of; theſe perfections of God we are 
capable of knowing, and therefore the knowledge ot theſe perfections is chiefly 
recommended to us in ſcripture, Jer. ix. 24. By theſe God reveals himſelf, and 
declares his name, and makes himſelf known to us, even by thoſe attributes which 
declare his goodneſs, and mercy, and juſtice, Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. P/al. Ixxxvi. 15. 
Deut. Xxxii. 3, 4, 5. When God would give a deſcription of himſelf to Moſes, he 
promiſes #9 cauſe his goodneſs to paſs before him. So that it doth not follow, that 
becauſe God's knowledge of future events is to be admitted, notwithſtanding the 
ſeeming contradiction and impoſſibility of it, therefore we are to admit of any notion 
of God's juſtice or goodneſs that ſeems contradictious or impoſſible. The 

Third Object ion is made up of ſeveral inconveniencies that would follow from God's 
knowledge of future events. | | 

1. It would prejudice the liberty of the creature. For if God have an infallible 
knowledge of what we will do, then we cannot but do what he infallibly foreſees 
we will do ; for otherwiſe his knowledge would be fallible. 

Anſw. God's fore-knowledge lays no neceſſity upon the event; in every event, 
we may conſider the effect in itſelßſ, or with relation to the cauſe, and the manner 
how it comes to paſs; conſidered in 7tfelf, it is future, with relation to its cauſes, 
it is contingent, God fees it as both, and ſo, as that which until it is, may be, ot 
not be; and when it comes to paſs, he ſees the man do it freely; and ſo before it 
be done, it hath no neceſſity; but upon ſuppoſition of forefight ; as when it 5, 
as Origen excellently explains it. Fore-knowledge is not /e cauſe of the things 
that are fore-known ; but becauſe the thing is future and ſhall be, this is the rea- 
fon why it is fore-known ; for it doth nor, becauſe it was known, come to pals; 
but becauſe it was to come to pals, therefore it was fore-known ; and bare know- 
ledge is no more the cauſe of any event, which becauſe it is known mult infallibly 
be, than my (ſeeing a man run, is the cauſe of his running, which, becauſe I do fee, 
15 intallibly ſo. | if 
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ſaying, My counſel ſhall ſtand, and I will do all my pleaſure. 
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2. If God infallibly fore-knows what Men will do, how can he be ſerious in his 
exhortations to repentance, his expectation of it, and his grieving for the impenitency 
of men? 

Anſiver. All theſe are founded in the liberty of our actions. God exhorts to 
repentance, and expects it, becauſe, by his grace, we may do it: He is ſaid to 
grieve for our impenitency, becauſe we may do otherwiſe, and will not. Exhorta- 
tions are not in vain themſelves, but very proper to their end ; though, through 
our obſtinacy and hardneſs, they may be rendered vain to us, and without effect. 
If the weight of the objection lies upon ſerious, and you ask how God can exhort 
men ſerioufly to that which he fore-ſees that they will not do; thoſe whom he 
fore-knows will be finally impenitent ? I anſwer, If his exhortations were not 

ſerious, he could not fore-ſee the final impenitency of men. To fore- ſee mens 
final impenitency, is to fore-ſee their wilful contempt of God's warnings and exhorta- 
tions, and rejection of his grace: Now mens wilful contempt of his warnings and 
exhortations cannot be fore-ſeen, unleſs God fore-ſee that his exhortations are /er10s, 
and in good earneſt. 

Having anſwered the objections againſt God's fore-knowing future events, I pro- 
ceed to ſhew, 

II. That God only knows future events, 1/a. xliv. 6, 7. Thus faith the Lord the 
king of Iſrael, and his redeemer the Lord of hoſts, I am the firſt, and I am the laſt, and 
beſides me there is no God : And who, as 1, ſhall call, and ſball declare it, and ſet it in 
order for me, ſince I appointed the ancient people? and the things that are coming, and 
ſhall come ? tet them 7 unto them, Ita. xlvi. 9, 10. Remember the former things of 
old, for I am God, and there is none elſe, I am God, and there is none lige me, declaring 
the end from the beginning, and from ancient times the things that are not yet done, 

The reaſon is evident, becauſe the knowledge of future events is beyond the reach 
of any finite underſtanding ; eſpecially if we grant it to be beyond our finite under- 
ſtanding, to explain the poſſibility of ſuch a knowledge; for, to be ſure, that is out 
of the reach of our knowledge, which we cannot ſo much as underſtand how it is 
poſſible it ſhould be known by any underſtanding. 

But it may here be objected ; Did not the oracles among the heathens fore-tell 


ſeveral things, which chriſtians are ſatisfied came from the devil ? I have not time at 
preſent to examine the buſineſs of heathen oracles ; I could eaſily ſhew there was 


much impoſture in them : but grant they were really delivered and given out by a 
ſpirit ; yet the darkneſs and ambiguity, the affected and contrived ambiguity, is ſuch, 
as ſhews that the devil was conſcious to himſelf of the uncertainty of his know- 
ledge in thoſe matters: and thoſe few that came to paſs, and are in any tolerable 
ſenſe ſaid to be accompliſhed, were in ſuch matters, either wherein prudent conjecture 
might go far, (and I grant the devil to be a ſagacious ſpirit) ; or elſe in diqunctive 
caſes, as when there are but two ways for a thing to be, it muſt either be ſo, or fo, 
in which a bold gueſſing may often hit right: but ging at future things, is far from 
@ knowledge of them, which only can clearly be made out by punctual and particular 
predictions of things, with circumſtances of time and perſon, ſuch as we find in 
icripture in many inſtances, to the prediction of which, the greateſt ſagacity, and 
the utmoſt gueſſing could do nothing, ſuch as thoſe predictions of which I gave 
inſtances out of ſcripture. | 

I have now done with the ht general head I propoſed to be ſpoken to from theſe 
words, vz2. To prove that this attribute of &nowledge belongs ro God. I proceed 
to the 

Second, viz. To conſider the perfection and prerogative of the divine knowledge; 
which I ſhall ſpeak to in theſe following particulars : 

1. God's knowledge is preſent and actual, his eye is always open, and every 
ting is in the view of it. The knowledge of the creature is more power than act : 
t is not much that we are capable of knowing, but there is very jittle that we do 
atally know: it is but one thing that we can fix our thoughts upon at once, and 
apply our minds to; we can remove them to another olyect, but then we muſt take 
off our minds from the former, and quit the actual knowledge of it: but the know- 
ledge of God is an actual and ſteady comprehenſion of things ; he being every-where 
Preſent, and ail eve, nothing to eſcape his ſight, but all the objects are at once in 
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the view of the divine underſtanding. Heb. iv. 13. Neither is there any creature 
that is not manifeſt in his ſight : but all things are naked and open unto the eyes of him 
awith whom we have to do. | 

2. God's knowledge is an intimate and thorough knowledge, whereby he know; 
the very nature and eſſence of things. The knowledge which we have of things 
is but in part, but outward and ſuperficial ; our knowledge glides upon the ſuper. 
ficies of things, but doth not penetrate into the intimate nature of them, it ſeldom 
reacheth further than the skin and outward appearance of things ; we do not know 
things in their realities, but as they appear and are repreſented to us with all their 
masks and diſguiſes: but God knows things as they are, 1 Sam. xvi. 7. The Lari 
reth not as man ſeeth; for man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
loo eth on the heart: God knows things throughout all that can be known of them, 
The quick and piercing eye of God penetrates into every thing ; the light of the 
divine underſtanding lays all things open and naked, Heb. iv. 13. In which expref. 
ſion the apoſtle alludes to the facrifices of beaſts, which were flead, and cleft down 
the back-bone, that the prieſt might look into them, and ſee whether they were 
without blemiſh. To the eye of our underſtandings moſt objects are cloſe, and hare 
their skins upon them; but to the eyes of God all things are uncovered and diſſected, 
and lie open to his view. 

3. God's knowledge is clear and diſtinct. Our underſtandings in the knowledge 
of things are liable to great confuſion ; we are often deceived with the near likeneſ 
and reſemblance of things, and miſtake one thing tor another ; our knowledge is but 
a twilight, which doth not ſufficiently ſeparate and diſtinguiſh things from one 
another ; we ſee things many times together, and in an heap, and do but know them 
in groſs : but there is no confuſion in the divine underſtanding, That is a clear light 
which ſeparates and diſtinguiſheth things of the greateſt nearneſs and reſemblance: 
God hath a particular knowledge of the leaſt things: Luke xii. 7, Even the wry 
hairs of your head are all numbered; thoſe things which are of the leaſt conſiders 
tion, and have the greateſt likeneſs to one another; the very bairs of your head are 
ſeverally and diſtinctly known to God. 

4. God's knowledge is certain and infallible. We are ſubject to doubt and error 
in our underſtanding of things; every thing almoſt impoſeth upon our under- 
ſtandings, and tinctures our minds, and makes us look on things otherwiſe than 
they are; our temper and complexion, our education and prejudice, our intereſt and 
advantage, our humours and diſtempers; theſe all miſrepreſent things, and darken 
our minds, and ſeduce our judgments, and betray us to error and miſtake : but 
the divine underſtanding is a clear, fixed, conſtant, and undiſturbed light, a pure 
mirror that receives no ſtain from affection, or intereſt, or any other thing. Men 
are many times confident, and apt to impoſe upon others, as if they were infallible : 
but this is the prerogative of God, the privilege of the divine underſtanding, that it is 
ſecure from all poſſibility of error: it is God only that cannot lie, Tit. i. 2. becauſe he 
cannot be deceived : The z7fallib:lity of God is the foundation of his veracity. 

5. The knowledge of God is ea/y, and without difficulty, We muſt dig deep for 
knowledge, take a great deal of pains to know a little ; we do not attain the know- 
ledge of things without ſearch and ſtudy, and great intention of mind; we ſtrive to 
comprehend ſome things, but they are fo vaſt that we cannot : other things are at 
ſuch a diſtance, that our underſtanding is too weak todiſcern them; other things are 
ſo little, and ſmall, and nice, that our underſtanding cannot lay hold of them, we 
cannot contract our minds to ſuch a point as to faſten upon them; but the under- 
ſtanding of God being infinite, there is nothing at a diſtance from it, nothing too 
great and vaſt far its comprehenſion ; nor is there any thing ſo little, that it can 
eſcape his knowledge and animadverſion. The great wiſdom of Solomon is compared 
to the ſand on the ſea-ſhore ; the ſhore is vaſt, but the ſands are little (ſaith one), to 
ſignify that the vaſt mind of Solomon did comprehend the leaſt things. It is much 
more true of God; his underſtanding is a vaſt comprehenſion of the leaſt things, as 
well as the greateſt ; and all this God does without difficulty or pain ; he knows all 
things without ſtudy, and his underſtanding is in continual exerciſe without wearinels. 
How many things are there which we cannot find out without ſearch, without looking 
narrowly into, and bending our minds to underſtand them ? But all things are 


obvious to God, and lie open to his view. 5 
c 
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He is ſaid, indeed, in ſcripture, to ſearch the heart, and to try the reins, and t 
weigh the ſpirits : but theſe expreſſions do not ſignify the parnfulneſs, but the per- 
lion of his knowledge; that he knows thoſe things as perfectly, as we can do any 
thing about which we uſe the greateſt diligence and exactneſs. 5 

6. The knowledge of God is univerſal, and extends to all objefts, We know 
but a few things, our ignorance is greater than our knowledge ; Maxima pars eorum 
que ſcimus, eft minima pars eorum que neſcimus : but the divine underſtanding is 
vaſt and comprehentive, and by an imperious view commands all objects; he 5 
greater than our hearts, and knoweth all things; he knows himſelf, and the excel- 
lency and perfection of his own nature, and the ſecrets of his will, 1 Cor. ii. 11: 
The ſpirit of God ſearcheth the deep things of God ; he knows all other things that 
are not, and all things that are, in all differences of time, their powers and qualities, 
The knowledge of God is infinite; P/al. exlvii. 5. His underſtanding is infinite : he 
knows himſelf, and his own perfections, and all the poſſibilities of things, which 
are all infinite. Now the underſtanding of God being infinite, is incapable of any 
addition, or diminution, or change. Our finite underſtandings are liable to altera- 
tions; they may grow, or decline: but the knowledge of God is a full, conſtant 
light, it is always the ſame, not liable to any eclipſe, nor capable of any exaltation 
or improvement, but remains for ever the ſame. 

Thirdly, I come now to draw ſome inferences from the ſeveral parts of this 

diſcourſe, 

I. From the perfection of God's knowledge. 

1. The perfection of the divine knowledge calls for our veneration. Every 

excellency commands reverence, and raiſeth our admiration, and none more than 


| knowledge : There is nothing that we value ourſelves or others more by, than this: 


The higheſt knowledge of man, the moſt glorious underſtanding, that ever any one 
of the ſons of men were endowed with, is, compared to the knowledge of God, but 
as a glow-worm to the ſun. If we admire theſe candles of the Lord, which ſhine ſo 
imperfectly in the dark ; if we reverence a little knowledge, compaſſed about with 
ignorance ; how ſhall we admire the Father of lights, in whom ts no darkneſs at all, 
that knowledge which hath nothing of blemith or imperfection in it! 

2. We may hence learn humility, and that on this double account, as we have 


all our knowledge from him: What have we that we have not received? And 


as our knowledge is very imperfect, when compared with the divine underſtand- 
ing. We are blind and ignorant ; it is but a few things that we are capable of 
knowing ; and we know but a few of thoſe things whch our natures are capable of 
knowing; and of thoſe things we do know, our knowledge is very imperfect, it is 
light and ſuperficial, attended with much difficulty and uncertainty in the attainin 
of it, and error and confuſion in the uſe of it; the cleareſt reaſon, and the brighteſt 
underſtanding of man, hath many flaws and defects in it : ſo that the more we know 
of God, and of ourſelves, the more humble we ſhall be. It is an empty knowledge, 
and falſely jo called, that puffs up; as the empty ears of corn are pert, and raiſe 
up themſelves ; but thoſe which are big and full, droop and hang down their heads: 
lo it is only ignorance that is proud, and lifts men up, but true knowledge makes 
men humble. 

3. This is matter of comfort and encouragement : He knows our wants and 
weakneſs, and will lay no more upon us than we are able to bear; for he conſiders that 
we are but duſt ; he knows the rage and malice of our enemies, and can, when he 
pleaſes, put a hook in their noſe, and his bridle in their lips as he did to Senacherib, 
2 Kings xix. 28. 

II. From God's knowing our ſecret actions, I infer, 

1. If God ſees our molt ſecret actions, this diſcovers and confutes the ſecret atheiſm 
of many. He that commits the moſt ſecret ſin, denies the omniſcience of God. Thus 
David deſcribes the atheiſm of ſome in his days: He hath ſaid in his heart, God hath 
forgot; he hideth his face, he will never ſee it: The Lord ſhall not fee, neither ſhall the 
God of Jacch regard it. And is not this, in effect, to deny God's being? for it is to 
deny him to be what he is. A man may as well deny there is a ſun, as deny that 
it ſhines and enlightens the world. 

There are ſome relicks of this even in the beſt men, which do at ſome times diſ- 
cover themſelves: P/al. 1xxiii. 10, 11. Therefore his people return hither ; and wa- 
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ters of a full cup are Wrung out to them And they ſay, How doth God kno ? 
is there knowledge in the moſt High? that is, The people of God come to this, whey 
they are come to an afflicted ſtate, and lee the proſperity of wicked men ; they come 
to this, to queſtion the providence of God, whether he takes knowledge of the affairs 
of the world. But this atheiſm reigns in wicked men; while they live in their 
fins, they live in the denial of God's omniſcience: for did men really believe 
that God ſees in ſecret, that his eye perceives the darkneſs, and lays open and 
naked all things before it, how durſt they lie, and ſteal, and ſwear falſely? Vain 
man! why doſt thou ſeek darkneſs and retirement? How art thou alone, if thou 
believeſt that God is every-where * How can'ſt thou retire from him ? How car's 
thou ſhut him out? If thou believeſt that he zs the [ight, what ſecurity is darkneſ 
to thee ? If he look upon thee, who is the greateſt, and beſt perſon in the world 
who is thy ſovereign, thy judge, thy father, and thy maſter, and thy beſt friend 
(for we uſe to reverence perſons: under theſe notions and relations, and to be 
aſhamed to do any thing that is vile and unſeemly before them); if he, who is all 
this, look upon thee, why art thou not aſhamed ? why does not thy blood riſe in 
thy face? Why ſhould not ſhame and fear work upon the apprehenſion of God's 
ſeeing us, as if men did behold us? For this, that God ſees thee, is a greater ſur. 
rize and diſcovery, and threatens thee with more danger, than if the whole world 
itood by thee. \ | | | 
2. Live as thoſe that believe this ; be continually under the power of this appre- 
henſion, that God takes a particular and exact notice of all thy actions. The firm 
belief of this, would have a double influence upon us, it would encourage us in well- 
doing, and be a reſtraint upon us as to fin ; Sic vivamus tanguam in conſpectu vi- 
wvamus. Sen, It were well if men would live as if any body ſaw them; but to 
live as if ſome worthy and excellent perſon were always preſent with us, and did 
obſerve us, this will be a far greater curb: upon us. There are ſome fins of that 
uglineſs and deformity, that a man would not commit them in the preſence of 
any one, of a child, or a fool; and there are ſome perſons of ſuch worth and re- 
verence, quorum interventu perditi quogue homines vitia ſupprimerent. Epicurus had 
this good conceit of himſelf, that he could adviſe others ſo to act as if he ſtood by, 
Fac onmia tanquam ſpectet Epicurus : But Seneca inſtanceth much better in Sci, 
or Lælius; | | 
| Ut fic tanquam ills ſpectante vivamus. 


and ſhall not the preſence of the divine Majeſty be an eternal reſtraint upon 
us ? 
This was David's courſe to keep himſelf from fin, P/al. xxxix. 1. I vill take 
heed to my way while the wicked 1s before me; how much more in the preſence of 
God? I have kept thy precepts and thy teſtimontes, for all my ways are before ther, 
Pfal. cxix. 168. And it was wiſely adviſed by Seneca, That wwe ſhould ſe live when 
we are among men, as believing God ſees us; and when there is none but he ſees us, {it 
us behave ourſelves before him, as if men did ſtare upon us. 

III. God's knowledge of the heart, teacheth us, 

1. The folly of hypocriſy : How vain it is to make a ſhew of that outwardly, 
which inwardly and in our hearts we are not; to put on a mask of religion, and 
paint ourſelves beautifully without, when inwardly we are full of rotteuneſs and 
uncleanneſs ; to honour God with our lips, hen our hearts are far from him? If 
we were to deal with men, this were not a very wiſe way, for there is danger of 
diſcovery even from them ; therefore the beſt way for a man to ſeem to be any 
thing, is really to be what he would appear : but having to deal with God, who 
knows our thoughts afar off, to whom all our diſguiſes are tranſparent, and all our 
little arts of concealment ſignify nothing, it is a madneſs to hide our iniquity in 
our boſom. With this argument our Saviour convinceth the hypocritical Pha- 


riſees, Luke xvi. 15. Y are they that juſtify yourſelves before men; but God knoweth 


your hearts. 5 
2. If God know your hearts, then endeavour to approve your hearts to him; 


charge yourſelves with inward purity and holineſs, becauſe of the pure eyes which 
behold the moſt intimate and ſecret motions of your ſouls; therefore c/ear/e 


your hearts from wickedneſs : bow long ſhall vain thoughts lodge within vou? F _ 
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and ſhame from men lay a great reſtraint upon our oatward actions; but how licentious 
are we many times in our hearts? What a ſtrange freedom do we take within our own 
breaſts ? This is an argument of the ſecret atheitm that lies at the bottom of our hearts. 
He that allows himlelt in any wicked thoughts and imaginations, which (out of 
regard to men) he will not put in practice, this man plainly declares that he reverencet}; 
men more than God; that he either disbelieves a God, or deſpiſeth him. 

Therefore keep your hearts with all diligence, becauſe they are peculiarly under 
God's inſpection; and when you are ready to take the liberty of your thoughts be— 
cauſe no eye ſees you, ask yourſelves, Dotb not he that pondereth the heart eng. 
ider it ? And he that keepeth thy foul, doth he not know it 7 as the witeſt man ſpeaks, 
Prov, xxiv. 12. | | 

And whatever you do in the ſervice of God; dv it heart:ly as to the Lord. Indeed. 
if we did only worſhip God, 7o be een of men, an external worthip would be ſufficien: . 
but religion is not intended to pleaſe men, but God; he is a ſpirit, and fees ow 
ſpirits, t erefore we mult worſhip him in ſpirit: and in truth, 1 Theſſ. ii. 4. No! as 
pleaſing men, but God, who trieth our hearts, David uſeth this argument to his ſor! 


— 


Solomon, 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. And thou, Solomon, my ſon, know thou the God of th 
| father, and ſerve bim with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind ; for the Lord 
| WH /carcheth all hearts, and underſtendeth. all the imaginations bf the thoughts, Whatever 

| liberty we may take to ourfelves now, and how careleſs ſoever we are of our thoughts. 
; and the inward frame of our hearts, yer the ſeripture aſſures us, that he who knows 
\ W our hearts, will one day judge us according to them, Ter. xvii. 10. 7 the Lord ſearch 
: the heart, I try the rems, even to give every man according to his ways. And the 
A apoſtle ſpeaks of @ day coming whereim God weill judge the fecrets of men by Jeſus Chriſt, 
» Ss Hebr..iv; 13. Rev. ii. 23. 1 li (473 


3. This is matter of encouragement to us in many caſes : In our ſecret troubles, 
P/al. cxlii. 3. When my ſpirit was overwhelmed within me, then thou kneweſt my path. 
In caſes of difficulty which depend upon the hearts of other men; which though we 
do not know, yet God knows them: ſo the apoſtles, As i 24. when they did not 
know whom to chuſe for an apoſtle, they refer it to God; and 7hey praved and ſaid, 
Thou, Lord, hich knooeſt the hearts of all, ſhew whether of theſe two thou haſt choſen. 

But eſpecially this is matter of comfort to. us, hen we ſuffer by the calumnies 
and reproaches of men, when the world chargeth us with crimes of hypocriſy, 
and falſeneſs, and infincerity ; then to be able to appeal to the ſearcher of hearts, as 
to our innocency and fincerity, and to fay with the prophet Jeremah, O Lord of 
hoſts, that trieſt the righteous, and ſeeft the reins and the heart, unto thee have I opened 


my cauſe, chap. xx. 12, and with Sr. Peter, God which knoweth the hearts, bare theni 
ake witneſs, Acts xv. 8. | a 


5 4. This renders all deep and profound policies of wicked men a vain thing: The 
hee, Lord notes the thoughts of men, that they are vanity ; becauſe he knows them, and 
hen can defeat them; he can bring their counſels to nought, and make their devices of none 
* fect. He is conſcious to the firſt motions of their hearts; he ſees thoſe cobwebs 


which they are ſpinning, and can blow them away with a breath; he can ſnare them 
in their own policies, and urn their counſels into fooliſhneſs. Thou that putteſt a mask 


Ay. upon a wicked deſign, and hideſt the malice and revenge of thine heart under a 
4 diſſembling countenance, God ſees thy deſign, and hath a thouſand ways to prevent 
and it. When the politicians of the world think they have laid their deſign with all 
If imaginable caution, and that their counſels cannot miſcarry, being out of all pofli- 
r of bility of human diſcovery or prevention; for all this, their counſels may come to nought, 
any and though they have refokoed it, yet it may e tand; he that fits in the heavens laughs 
who at them; the Lord hath them in deriſon. As wiſe as they are, they are guilty of this 
| our over- ſight, that they did not take God into conſideration, by whom they are ſurprized 
ty in and diſcovered. He that ſees their deſign, can blaſt it in a moment; he can [peak the 


Pha- word, and thy breath ſhall go forth, and thou ſhalt return to thy duſt, and in that v ery 
oweth day thy thoughts periſh, Pal. cxlvi.. 4. | 


5. If God only knows: the hearts of men, then what art thou, O man, that judgeſt 


him 3 another's heart? This condemns the uncharitableneſs of men, who take upon 
which them to judge and cenſure mens hearts; which is, 29 /þeak evil of the things hich they 
-leanſe kn nat; to meddle with things which do not fall under their cognizance. What 


Fear St. Fames ſaith, chap. iv. 12, There is one laww-giver, that is able to ſave, and to de- 
and joy; 
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frroy ; who art thou that judgeſt another? is proportionably true in this caſe ; there i; 


but one that knows the heart; who art thou then that judgeſt another man's heart? 
Who art thou, O man |! that takeſt upon thee to fit in judgment upon thy drother, 
and to paſs ſentence upon his heart, to pronounce him an hypocrite, a wicked man, 
and a damned wretch? Art thou a man, and the ſon of nan, and wilt thou aſſume to 
thyſelf the prerogative of God ? Man can only look to the outward appearance ; but 
God ſeeth the heart. FA 
There is nothing doth more palpably diſcover the unchriſtian ſpirit of that new 
ſect which is of late riſen up amongſt us, than their taking upon them to judge mens 
hearts, and as confidently to cenſure every man they meet, as if they had a window 


into his breaſt : But they are not alone guilty of this; thoſe who are ſo ready to call 


men hypocrites, they invade this prerogative of God. We may pronounce an action 
wicked, if it be contrary to the rule; or a man wicked, as to his preſent tate, if 
the general courſe of his life and actions be wicked; for our Saviour tells us, by their 


fruits ye ſhall know them. This we may do, provided we be called to it, and be ſure 


it is ſo : but to call any man an hypocrite, who makes an outward profeſſion of relj- 
gion, and whoſe external converſation is unblameable ; this is to judge a man in a 
matter of which thou can'ſt have no evidence; this is 7 a/cend into heaven, and ſtep 
into the throne of God, and to be like the moſt High ; for he, even he only, knows the 
hearts of the children of men. | 

IV. From God's knowledge of future events, we may learn, 

1. The vanity of aſtrology, and all other arts that pretend to fore- tell future events, 
things that depend on the will of free agents. The vanity of theſe arts hath been ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewn by learned men, from the weakneſs and uncertainty of the principles 
they rely upon: I ſhall only for the preſent take notice, that it contradicts this prin- 
ciple of religion, that God only knows future events. From prudent collections and 
obſervations, probable conjectures may be made of what will happen in ſome caſes; 
but there are no certain perſpective-glaſſes, with which we can ſee future events, 
but divine revelation ; therefore whoever takes upon him to fore-tell future events 
without divine revelation, he arrogates to himſelf that which is the prerogative cf 
the Deity ; and God delights to chaſtiſe the curioſity, and croſs the predictions of 
theſe vain pretenders: 1/a. xliv. 24, 25. Thus ſaith the Lord that formed thee ; I am 
the Lord that maketh all things, that ſiretcheth forth the henvens alone, that 
ſpreadeth abroad the earth by myſelf ; that fruſtrateth the tokens of the liars, and 


maketh diviners mad; that turneth wiſe men backward, and maketh their knowledge 


fooliſh. As he alſo in ſcripture threatens thoſe who conſult them, and rely upon 


them: Thoſe who go to aſtrologers, or wiſe men, as they call them, to know their 
tortunes, and enquire of the events of their life, they for jake God, and betake them- 
[elves to lying vanities. 

2. Refer future things to God, who only knows them ; truſt him with all events ; 
caſt your care upon him. When you have uſed your beſt prudence, and wiſdom, 
and diligence for your ſupply and ſecurity for the future, leave the reſt to God, for 
your heavenly father knoweth both your wants and your dangers. When we are over- 
ſollicitous about future things, we take God's proper work out of his hands, and uſurp 
the government of the world. Why do we rale too much upon us? We are but of 
yeſterday, and know not what will be to-morrow, 

Mind your preſent duty and work, and leave events to God : Secret things belong 
to the Lord our God; but thoſe things that are revealed to us, and our children for 
ever, to do all the words of this law, Deut. xxix. 29. Do your duty, commit the reſt 
to God in well doing. 

In this world we are in a mix'd condition, which is made up of good and evil, 
of happineſs and miſery : What is good for us to know, is revealed, that is our 
duty; but in great wiſdom and pity to mankind, God hath concealed and hid the 
reſt from us. He hath hid from us the good that may happen to us; becauſe the 
beſt things of this world are but ſhallow and empty, and if we could ſee them before- 
hand, we ſhould prevent ourſelves in the enjoyment of them, and eat out the 
ſweetneſs which is in them by delightful fore-thoughts of them : And he hath 
concealed future evils from us, leſt we ſhould torment ourſelves with the fearful 
expectation of them. | | 
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Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginoſd nocte premit Deus. 
Ridetque, fi mortalis ultra fas trepidat. 


What a folly is it to make youſelves miſerable with fear of being ſo; ante miſerias miſer. 
Uſe all wiſe means to prevent what you fear, and then be ſatisfied, and be as happy as 
you can 'till miſery come ; go not forth to meet it, /ifficient for the day is the evil thereof; 
do not anticipate the evils of to-morrow, and take preſent poſſeſſion of an evil to 
come; Caſt your care upon him who hath promiſed to care for you. 
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The Wiſdom, Glory, and Sovereignty of G o p. 


J-DU-D-E; ver, 25: 


To the only wiſe God our Saviour, be glory and majeſty, dominion and 
power, now and ever. 


vine underitanding, his knowledge and wiſdom. The knowledge of God, only im- 
plies his bare underſtanding of things; but his w:/dom, implies the skill of ordering 
and diſpoſing things to the beſt ends and purpoſes, the skill of making and governing, 
and adminiſtring all things in number, weight, and meaſure. The knavledge of God, 
rather conſiders things abſolutely, and in themſelves : The ww/dom of God, confiders 
rather the reſpects and relations of things, looks upon things under the notions of means, 
and ends; accordingly I deſcribe them thus: The knowledge of God, is a perfect compre- 
henſion of the nature of all things, with all their qualities, powers, and circumſtances. 
The vi dom of God, is a perfect comprehenſion of the reſpects and realations of things 
one to another; of their harmony and oppoſition, their fitneſs and unfitneſs to ſuch and 
ſuch ends. I have largely ſpoken to the Firſt of theſe : I come now to the 
Second, The wiſdom of God in general; together with his »ajeſty and ſovereignty, 
as they are here joined together. I begin with the F 
Firſt, That God is the only wife God, In handling of this, I ſhall ſhew, 
1. In what ſenſe God may be ſaid to be the only wile God, 
2. Prove that this attribute belongs to God. | 
1. In what ſenſe God may be ſaid to be he only wife God. For anſwer to this, we 
may take notice, that there are ſome perfections of God that are 7ncommunicable to 
the creatures; as, his zndependency and eternity: Theſe God only poſſeſſeth, and 
they are to be attributed to him alone; God only is independent and eternal: But 
there are other perfections which are communicable, that is, which the creatures may, 
in ſome meaſure and degree, partake of, as knowledge, and wiſdom, and goodneſs, and 
- refs 1«/tice, and power, and the like; yet theſe the ſcriptures do particularly attribute to 
God ; not that they are altogether incommunicable to the creature, but that they 


1 AM treating of the attributes of God, particularly of thoſe which relate to the di- 


evil, belong to God in ſuch a peculiar and divine manner, as doth ſhut out the creature 
s our from any claim or title to them, in that degree and perfection wherein God poſ— 
d the ſelleth them. I ſhall give you ſome inſtances of this. His goodneſs, this is reſerved 
ſe the to God alone, Matth. xix. 17. Why calleſt thou me good £ there is none good, but 
efore- one, that is God: His peer and 7mmortality, 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. Who is the 
t the bleſſed and only potentate; who only hath immortality : His wiſdom, 1 Tim. i. I7, 
hath Tie only wiſe God: Rom. xvi. 27. To God only wiſe be glory : His Holineſs, Rev. 
fearful xv. 14. For thou only art holy. The tranſcendent degree and ſingularity of theſe 


divine perfections which are communicable, 1s beyond what we are able to con- 
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ceive : ſo that although the creatures partake of them, yet in that degree and per- 
fection wherein God poſſeſſeth them, they are peculiar and proper to the Deity : {6 
that, in this ſenſe, Here is none good but God; he only is holy, he is The only wiſe: in 
ſo inconceivable a manner doth God poſſeſs even thoſe perfections, which in ſome 
degree he communicates ; and we can only underſtand them as he communicates them 
and not as he poſſeſſeth them; fo that when we conſider any of theſe divine perfet. 


tions, we muſt not frame notions of them contrary to what they are in the creature: 
but we muſt ſay, that the goodneſs and 4w7i/dom of God are all this which is in the 
creature, and much more, which I am not able to comprehend. | 


This being premiſed in general, God may be faid to be oni vie in theſe tus 


reſpects : 

I. As being originally and independently wiſe. 

II. As being eminently and tranſcendently lo. 5 

1. God only is originally and independently wiſe. He derives it from none, and 
all derive it from him: Rom. xi. 33, 34. O the depth of the riches both of the 
wiſdom and knowledge of God ! How unſearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways paſt finding out ! For who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who lath 
been his counſellor ? Or who hath firſt given to him, and it ſhall be recompenſed 
unto him again? For of him, and through him, and to him are all things; to why 
be glory for ever. Amen. He challengeth any creature to come forth and fay, that 
they have given wiſdom, or any other perfection, to God : No, all creatures that are 
partakers of it, derive it from him: Prov. ii. 6. For. the Lord giveth viſdin. 
Eccleſ. ii. 26. God giveth to a man that is good in his fight, wiſdom, and knowledge, 
and joy. Dan. ii. 21. He giveth wiſdom to the wiſe, and knowledge to them that nu 
underſtanding. | FOOD | . | 

2. He is eminently and tranſcendently ſo: And this follows from the former, 
becauſe God is the fountain of wiſdom, therefore it is moſt eminently in him: 
P/al. xciv. 9, 10. He that planted the ear, ſhall he not hear? he that formed the eye, 
fhall he not ſee ? he that teacheth man knowledge, ſhall not he know ? Tn like man- 
ner we may reaſon concerning all other attributes of God, that if he communicates 
them, he is much more eminently poſfeſſed of them himſelf ; the greateſt wiſdom 
of the creatures is nothing in oppoſition to the wiſdom of God, nothing in com- 
pariſon to it. 

Nothing in oppoſition to it: Jeb v. 13. He taketh the wiſe in their mon crafti- 
neſs. Job ix. 4. He is wiſe in heart, and mighty in ſtrength : Who hath hardened 
himſelf againſt him, and proſpered ? Prov. xxi. 30. There is no wiſdom, nor under- 
ſtanding, nor counſel againſt the Lord. 1 Cor. i. 19. He will deſtroy the wiſdom of 
the wiſe ; ver. 29. and by fooliſh things confound the wiſe. 

Nothing in compariſon of it. There are a great many that pretend to wiſdom, 
but moſt are deſtitute of true wiſdom ; and thoſe who have it, have it with many 
imperfections and diſadvantages. Uſually thoſe who are deſtitute of true wiſdom, 
pretend moſt to it: Job xi. 12. Vain man would be wiſe, though he be born like a 
wild aſs's colt, The high and the great of this world pretend to it: 7 xxxIl. 9. 
Great men are not always wiſe. Learned men, they pretend to it; the heathen 
philoſophers were great profeſſors of wiſdom : Rom. i. 22. Profeſſing themſelves 
to be wiſe, they became fools : They were wiſe to do evil, but to do good they had ub 
underſtanding, as the prophet ſpeaks, Fer. iv. 22. The politicians of the world, 
they pretend to it; but theirs is rather a craft:ne/s than a wiſdom, Men call it pri- 
dence ; but they are glad to uſe many arts to ſet it off, and make it look like wiſdom ; 
by filence, and ſecrecy, and formality, and affected gravity, and nods, and geſtures. 
The ſcripture calls it the wiſdom of this world, 1 Cor. ii. 6. and a fleſhly wiſdom, 
2 Cor. i. 12. It is wiſdom miſapplied; it is the purſuit of a wrong end. The petty 

lots and deſigns of this world are far from wiſdom : r Cor. iii. 20. The Lord knou- 
eth the thoughts of the wiſe, that they are vain. That cannot be wiſdom, which 
miſtakes its great end, which minds mean things, and neglects thoſe which are of 
greateſt concernment to them: Jo xxii. 2. He that is wiſe, is ;rofitable to hin- 
ell. Prov. ix. 12. I/ thou be wiſe, thou ſbalt be wiſe for thyſelf, Tully tells us 
Ennius was wont to ſay, Ne quicquam ſapere ſapientem, qui ſibi ipfi prodeſſe non 
guitet. The wiſe /ages of the world, as to the beſt things are fool? Mar. xi. 25. 
Cod hath hid theſe things from the wife and prudent, There are many that are 211, 

in 
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in their own conceits; but there is more hope of a fool than of them, Prov. xxvi. 
12. So that the greateſt part of that which paſſeth for wiſdom among men, is quite 
another thing. Ny tam walde vulgare quam nibil ſapere; we talk much of 
rodigies, 224x111 portentum vir ſapiens, Tul. Thoſe few in the world that are 
the children of true wiſdom, they have it in a very imperfect degree; they are not 
uſually ſo wiſe for their ſouls, and for eternity, as men of this world. Luke xvi. 8. 
The children of this world are in their generation wiſer than the children of light. It 
is attended with many inconveniencies. Eccl. i. 18. In much wiſdom there is much 
grief: he ſpeaks of the wiſdom about natural things. 

But we need not inſtance in the folly of wicked men, and worldly men, and in 
the imperfect degrees of wiſdom which are to be found in good men, in w!/dom!'s 
own children; the wiſdom of God needs not theſe foils to ſet it off: the wiſdom of 
man in innocency, or of the higheſt angel in heaven, bears no proportion to the 
unerring and infinite wiſdom of God. We mortal men, many times miſtake our end 
out of ignorance, and apply unfit and improper means for accompliſhing good ends; 
the angels in glory have not a perfect comprehenſion of the harmony and agree- 
ment of things, of the unfitneſs and oppoſition of them one to another: but the 
divine wiſdom propounds to itfelf the higheſt and beſt ends, and hath a perfect 
comprehenſion of the firneſs and unfitneſs of all things one to another; ſo that 
angels are but fooliſh beings to God. o iv. 17. His angels he chargeth with folly. 
Job, upon a full enquiry after wiſdom, concludes that it only belongs to God, that 
he is only perfectly poſſeſſed of it. Job xxviii. 12, &c. But where ſhall wiſdom be 


found, and wore 15 the flace of underſtanding? Ir. ſuch an eminent and tranſcendent 


degree it is not to be met with in any of the creatures; God only hath it, ver, 23, 
God knoweth the place thereof. 

II. I ſhall prove that this perfection belongs to God. 

1. From the dictates of natural reaſon, and, 

2. From ſcripture, 

1. From the dictates of natural reaſon. I have often told you the perfections of 
God are not to be proved by way of demonſtration, becauſe there is no cauſe of 
them; but by way of conviclion, by ſhewing the abſurdity and inconvenience of the 
contrary. 
| The contrary is an imperfection, and argues many other imperfections; therefore 

wiſdom belongs to God. Among men folly is locked upon as the greateſt defect; 
it is accounted a greater reproach and diſgrace than vice and wickedneſs ; it is of fo 
ill a report in the world, that there are not many but had rather be accounted knaves 
than fools ; but in a true eſteem and value of things, it is, next to wickedneſs, the 
greateſt imperfection ; and, on the contrary, wiſdom is the higheſt perfe&ion next 
to holineſ and goodneſs ; it is uſually more cried up in the world than any thin 
elſe. Reaſon tells us, though the ſcripture had not ſaid it; that wiſdom excels folly 
as much as light doth darkneſs, Eccl. ii. 13. The wiſdom of a man maketh his face to 
eine, Eccl. viii. 1. Miſdom is adefence, — vii. 12. and ver. 19. Wiſdom ſtrengtbneth 
the wiſe more than ten mighty men that are in the city. 

And the denial of this perfection to God, would argue many other imperfections ; 
it would be an univerſal blemiſh to the divine nature, and would darken all his other 
perfections. It would weaken the power of God. How impotent and ineffectual 
would power he without wiſdom ! what irregular things would it produce ! what 
untoward combinations of effects would there be, if infinite power ſhould act with- 
out the conduct and direction of infinite wiſdom ! it would eclipſe the providence 
of God, and put out the eyes that are in the wheels, as the prophet repreſents God's 

providence. There can be no counſel, no forecaſt, no orderly government of the 
world without wiſdom. The goodneſs, and mercy, and juſtice, and truth of God, 
could not ſhine with that luſtre, were it not for his wiſdom, which doth illuſtrate 
tba with ſo much advantage. 

1 need not bring teſtimonies from heathen writers to confirm this; their books are 
fall of expreſſions of their admiration of God's wiſe government of the world. I 
need not trouble you with quotations of particular teſtimonies. Eprcurus indeed 
denied that God either made or governed the world; but he muſt needs acknow- 
ze him to have been a very wiſe being, becauſe he made him happy, which 
cnot be without wiſdom, though he had taken away all other evidence of his 

Vo. II. | Aaaa wiſdom, 
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wiſdom. Ariſtotle ſeems to have ſuppoſed the world to be a neceſſary reſult an! 
emanation from God: but then the other ſeats of philoſophers did ſuppoſe the world 
to be the free product of God's goodneſs and wiſdom. 

2. From ſcripture ; Fob ix. 4. He is wiſe in beart ;-——xxxvi. 5. He is might, 
in flrensth and wiſdom. Dan. ii. 20. Bleſſed be the name of God for ever any 
ever, for wiſdom and might ore his. Hither we may refer thoſe texts, which 
attribute wiſdom to God in a fingular and peculiar manner, Rom. xvi. 27. and thoſe 
which ſpeak of God as the fountain of it, who communicates and beſtows it upon 
his creatures, Dan, ii. 21. James i. 5. and thoſe texts which ſpeak of the wiſdom 
of God in the creation of the world, P/al. civ. 24. O Lord, how Wonderful are 
thy works, in wiſdom haſt thou made them all ! Jer. x. 11. Who hath eftabliſh 
the world by his wiſdom, and ſtretched forth the heavens by his diſcretion ; in the 
providence and government of the world. Dan. ii. 20. Wiſaom and ſtrength ar; 
his, and he changeth times and ſeaſons; he removeth kings, and ſetteth up king : 
and in many other places, in the redemption of mankind. Therefore Chriſt is calie 
the wiſdom of God, 1 Cor. i. 24. and the diſpenſation of the goſpel, the Hidden vi ſdin 
of God, and the manifold wiſdom of God, Eph. ii. 10. 

If then God be only vie, the original and only fountain of it, from thence ve 
learn, 

Firſt, To go to him for it, Jam. i. 5. If any man lack wiſdom, let him asf it of 
God. There are many conceited men that think they are rich and increaſed, and 
ſtand in need of nothing. The Apoſtle doth not ſpeak, as if there were ſome that did 
not want wiſdom, but becauſe there are ſome ſo proud and conceited, that they think 
they lack nothing; thoſe are ſtark fools, and God re/i/ts ſuch fooliſh and proud men: 
But if any man, ſenſible of his defect and. imperfection, cometh to God; he gr; 
liberally, and upbraids no man. We are aſhamed to learn wiſdom of men, leſt they 
thould contemn and upbraid us with our folly : Men are envious and unwilling that 
others ſhould be as wiſe as themſclves. ; but God's goodneſs makes him willing © 
impart wiſdom ; he gives liberally, and upbraids no man. 

This is the moſt” defirable accompliſhment and perfection; Happy is the man ttat 
getteth wiſdom ; wiſdom is the principal thing, therefore get wiſdom : It is beter 
than thoſe things that are of the higheſt value among men, as Solomon often makes 
the compariſon. Now becauſe zt comes down from above, we ſhould [ok up for it; 
it is by the revelation of his will, and the wiſe counſels of his word, that we are 
made ſe unto ſalvation ; therefore we would beg of him, that he would give us the 
ſpirit of wiſdom and revelation in the knowledge of himſelf, Eph. i. 17. 

2. If God be only wie in ſuch an eminent and tranſcendent degree, then let us 
be humble. There is no cauſe of boaſting, ſeeing we have nothing but what ue 
have received, The loweſt inſtance, the leaſt ſpecimen of divine wiſdom out-ſhines 
the higheſt pitch of human wiſdom ; the fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer than men, 
1 Cor. 1. 25. therefore let not the wiſe man glory in his wiſdom, Jer. ix. 29. Of all 
things we ſhould not be proud of wiſdom; the proud man throws down the 
reputation of his wiſdom, by the way that he would raiſe it. No ſuch evidence of 
our folly, as a conceit that we are wiſe ; ſapientis animus nunguam turgeſcit, nunguan 
tumet, Cic. To pride ourſelves in our wiſdom, is the way to have our folly made 
manifeſt. God threatens 7s deftroy the wiſdom of the wiſe men, and to turn their Wi/- 
dom into fooliſhneſs. | ; 

3. We ſhould labour to partake of the wiſdom ef God, ſo far as is commun 
cable, The greateſt wiſdom that we are capable of, is to diſtinguiſh between good 
and evil; 79 be wiſe to that which is good, as the apoſtle ſpeaks, Rom. xvi. 19- that 
is, to provide for the future in time, to make proviſion for eternity, to think of our 
latter end, to fear God and obey him, to be pure and peaceable, to receive inſtruc- 
tion, and to win ſouls; theſe are the characters which the ſcripture gives of wil- 
dom. When Je had declared, that excellency of the divine wiſdom was not to be 
attained by men; he tells us what that wiſdom is, which is proper for us: And unte 
man he faid, The fear of the Lord, that is wiſdom ; and to depart from evil, that 1s 
underſtanding. There are many that are wiſe to worldly ends and purpoles, as our 
Saviour tells us; wiſe to get riches, and to aſcend to honours: But this is not the 
wiſdom which we are ro labour after ; this is but a ſhort-witted prudence, to ſerve a 
preſent turn, without regard to the next world, and the eternity which we are © 
live in; this is to be wile for a moment, and fools for ever. 4. 
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4. If God be only wiſe, then put your truſt and confidence in him. Wim ſhould 
we truſt rather than infinite wiſdom, which manageth and directs infinite goodneſs 
and power? In all caſes of difficulty truſt him for direction; ack::970 rage bim in all 
thy <oays, that he may direc thy ſteps ; commit thy way unte the Lord, and loan not 
to thine own underſtanding. The race is not to the fwift, nor the battii to the ſtrong, 
but the providence of God difpoſeth all theſe things. And if we rely upon our own 
wiſdom, that will prove a broken reed. And as our wiſdom is a broken reed, fo the 
wiſdom of other men. I/. xxxi. 1, 2. God curſeth them that go down mio Ft, 
and truſt lo ther ſlrength and wiſdom, but look not ts te holy one of Tſr acl, neither 
ſeek the Lord ; yet he alſs is wiſe, ſaith the prophet. 

Let us adore the wiſdom of God, and ſay with St. D i Tim. i. 17. To the 
only wc1ſe God, be honour and glory for ever and ever, Amen: and with Daniel, Bleſſed 
be the name of God for ever and ever, for wifdom and might are his. Veneration is 
the acknowledgment of an infinite excellency and perfection. We reverence any 
extraordinary degree of wiſdom in men; but the divine wiſdom, which is perfect 
and infinite, is matter of our adoration, and bleſſing, and praiſe. Thanhſpiving 
reſpects the benefits we receive: but we es God when we acknowledge any excel- 
lency : for as God's blefjing us, is to do us good; ſo our Hing him, is to ſpeak 
good of him: As all God's perfections are the objects of our vlefſing, fo more eſpe— 
cially his wiſdom is of our praz/e ; for the praiſe of God is to take notice of the wile 
deſign and contrivance of his goodneſs and mercy towards us. 

Before I paſs on to the other particulars contained in theſe words, I cannot but 
take notice, that this w/e God here ſpoken of, is ftiled our Saviour, which fome 
underſtand of our Saviour Feſus Chriſt, and bring this place as an argument to 
prove his divinity : and if that were fo, it were all one to my purpoſe, which is in 
the next place to ſhew, that glory, and majeſty, and dominion, and power, belong to 
the divine being. But although I would not willingly part with any place that may 
fairly be brought for the proof of the divinity of Chriſt, yer ſecing there are ſo 
many plain texts in ſcripture for the proof of it, we have the lels reafon to ſtretch 


doubtful places; and that this is ſo, will appear to any one who confiders that the 


title of Saviour is ſeveral times in ſcripture attributed to God the father beſides 
that in a very antient and authentic copy we find the words read ſomewhat otherwite, 
and ſo as to put this out of all controverſy, yu $5 0wr72t hve ic 105 Xgα l 
1yuenv g, Oc. 

Having premiſed thus much for the clearing of theſe words, I ſhall briefly conſider, 
firſt, God's glory and majeſty, and then his dominion and ſovereiguty. 

Firſt, God's glory and majeſty. By majeſty, we may underſtand the greatneſs, 
or eminent excellency of the divine nature, which reſulis from his perfections, and 
whereby the divine nature is ſet and placed infinitely above all other beings ; I fay, 
the eminent excellency of the divine nature, which reſults from his perfections 


1 
more eſpecially from thoſe great perſections, his goodneſs, and wiſdom, and power, 
and holineſs, 

And his glory is a manifeſtation of this excellency, and a juſt acknowle!gment 
and due opinion of it. Hence it is, that in ſcripture, Got is ſaid to be 9/orzgus in 
power, and glorious in holineſs, and his goodneſs is called hrs glory; and here in 
the text, glory and majeſty are aſcribed to him upon the account of his 4//dom and 
goodneſs, 

That theſe belong to God, I ſhall prove, 

1. From the acknowledgment of natural light. The heathens did conſtantly 
aſcribe greatneſs to God, and that as reſulting chiefly from his goodnels, as apps 
by their frequent conjunction of theſe two attributes, grodue/s and greatneſs, pr. 
Max. were their moſt familiar titles of the deity ; to which I will add that kyown 
Place of Seneca, Primus deorum cultus eft deos credere, dein reddere illis maß eiae 
ſuam, reddere bonitatem, fine qud nulla majeſas. | 

2. From ſcripture. It were endleſs to produce all thoſe texts wherein greatneſ; 
and glory are aſcribed to God. I ſhall mention two cr three. Deut. x. 17. Cle 


8 & 
Lord is a great God; Pſal. xxiv. 10. he is called the 4719 of glory ;——civ. 1. he is 
ſaid to be cloathed with majeſty and. honour. The wie earth is full of bis gls. 
Hither belong all thoſe doxologies in the old and new 'Fettament, wherein greaucls, 
and glory, and majeſty are atcribed to God. | 
Nor. II. Aa aa 2 From 
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From all which we may learn, 

1. What it is that makes a perſon great and glorious, and what is the way to 
majeſty, viz. real worth and excellency, and particularly, that kind of excellenc 
which creatures are capable of in a very eminent degree, and that is goodneſs ; this 
is that which advanceth a perſon, and gives him a pre-eminency above all others; 
this caſts a luſtre upon a man, and makes his face to ſhine. Ariſtotle tells us, that 
honour is nothing elſe but the /ignification of the eſteem which we have of a perſon 
for his goodneſs ; for, ſaith he, 0 be good, and to do good, 15 the higheſt glory. God's 
goodneſs is his higheſt glory; and there is nothing ſo glorious in any creature, ag 
herein to be like God. 

2. Let us give God the glory which is due to his name; Aſcribe ye greatneſs 1 
our God, Deut. xxxii. 3. Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty, give unto the Lord 
glory and power, Pſal. xxix. 1. The glory and majeſty of God calls for our efteem 
and honour, our fear and reverence of him. Thus we ſhould g/orzfy God in our 
ſpirits, by an inward eſteem and reverence of his majeſty. The thoughts of earthly 
majeſty will compoſe us to reverence : how much more ſhould the apprehenſions 
of the divine majeſty ſtrike an awe upon our ſpirits in all our addreſſes to him ? His 
excellency ſhould make us afraid, and keep us from all ſaucy boldneſs and famili- 
arity with him. Reverence is an acknowledgment of the diſtance which is between 
the majeſty of God, and our meanneſs. And we ſhould glorify him in our bodies, 
with outward worſhip and adoration ; that is, by all external fignifications of reve- 
rence and reſpect ; and we ſhould glorify him in our lives and actions. The higheſt 
glory a creature can give to God, is to endeavour to be like him, /atzs illos colut, 
quiſquis imitatus eft, Sen. Hereby we manifeſt and- ſhew forth his excellency 

to the world, when we endeavour to be conformed to the divine perfections. And 
in caſe of fin and provocation, we are to give glory to God by repentance, which 


is an acknowledgment of his holineſs, who hates fin ; and of his juſtice, which pre 
will puniſh it; and of the mercy of God, which is ready to pardon it; for it is e WW ave 
glory of God to paſs by a provecation. | Cat 


3. He ſhould take heed of robbing God of his glory, by giving it to any cre Tit; 
ture, by aſcribing thoſe titles, or that worſhip to any creature, which is due to God FF hir 
alone. This is the reaſon which is given of the ſecond Commandment; I the Ind ve 
am a jealous God. God is jealous of his honour, and will not give his glory to an. Hor 
ther, nor his praiſe to graven images, Iſa. xlii. 8. Upon this account we find the 
Apoſtle reproves the idolatry of the heathens, becauſe thereby they debaſed the eſteem 
of God, and did ſhew they had unworthy thoughts of him, Rom. i. 21, 23. When they 
knew God, they glorified him not as God, but became vain in their imaginations : and 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God, into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds and four-footed beaſts, and creeping things. Hereby they denied the glo- 
rious excellency of the divine nature; that is, that he is a ſpirit, and ſo incapable of 
being repreſented by any material or ſenſible image. 

Secondly, 1 come now to ſpeak of the /overergnty and dominion of God: In which 
I ſhall ſhew, 

Firſt, What we are to underſtand by the ſovererzgnty and dominion of God. BY 
theſe we mean the full and abſolute right, and title, and authority which God hath 
to, and over all his creatures, as his creatures, and made by him. And this right 
reſults from the effects of that goodneſs, and power, and wiſdom, whereby all thing he 
are and were made ; from whence there doth accrue to God a ſovereign right and but 
title to all his creatures, and a full and abſolute authority over them; that is, ſuch? if t 
right and authority, which doth not depend upon any ſuperior, nor is ſubject and N of | 
accountable to any, for any thing that he does to any of his creatures. And this 15 bein 
that which is called ſummum imperium, becauſe there is no power above it to check 
or controul ir, and therefore there can be no greater than this. And it is ab/olut!, 
becauſe all the creatures have what they have from God, and all depend upon his con 
goodneſs, and therefore they owe all poſſible duty and perpetual ſubjection ſo long 2 

as they continue in being, becauſe it is ſolely by his power and goodneſs that the) and 
continue ; and therefore whatever right or title any one can pretend to any perſon oi "att 
thing, that God hath to all things; in Deo omnes tituli, omma jura concurrunt. 

So that ſovereignty and dominion ſignifies a full right, and title, and propriety in 
all his creatures, and an abſolute authority over them, to govern them and _ off den 

em 
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them, and deal with them in any way he pleaſeth, that is not contrary to hie 
efſential dignity and perfection, or repugnant to the natural ſtate and condition of the 
creature. 
And for our better underſtanding of this, and the preventing of miſtakes, which 
men are apt to fall into about the /overezgnty of God, I will ſhew, 
I. Wherein it doth not conſiſt. And, 
II. Wherein it doth conſiſt. 
I. Wherein it doth not conſiſt. | 
1. Not in a right to gratify and delight himſelf in the extream miſery of innocent 
and undeſerving creatures: I ſay, not in a right; for the 7:gh7 that God hath in his 
creatures, is founded in the benefits he hath conferred upon them, and the obliga- 
WF tions they have to him upon that account. Now there is none, who becauſe he hath 
| done a benefit, can have, by virtue of zhat, a right to do a greater evil than the 
good which he hath done amounts to; and I think it next to madneſs, to doubt 


7 whether extreme and eternal miſery be not a greater evil than ſimple being is a good. 
$ know they call it phy/ical goodneſs ; but I do not underitand how any thing is the 
better for being called by a hard name. For what can there be that is good or de/j- 
- WU 7ab/e in being, when it only ſerves to be a foundation of the greateſt and moſt laſting 
n W mi/ery? and we may ſafely fay, that the juſt God will never challenge more than 
„ gan equitable right. God doth not claim any ſuch ſovereignty to himſelf, as to cruſh 
and oppreſs innocent creatures without a cauſe, and to make them miſerable with- 
tout a provocation. And becauſe it ſeems ſome have been very apt to entertain ſuch 
6 groundleſs jealouſies and unworthy thoughts of God, he hath given us his oath to 
cy aſſure us of the contrary. As I live, ſaith the Lord, I have no pleaſure in the 
nd WF death of a /inner, but rather that he ſhould turn and live. So far is he from 
ich taking pleaſure in the miſery and ruin of innocent creatures, that in caſe of fin and 
ich W provocation, he would be much rather pleaſed, if ſinners would, by repentance, 


avoid and eſcape his juſtice, than that they ſhould fall under it. The good God 
cannot be glorified or pleaſed in doing evil to any, where juſtice doth not require 
it; nothing is further from infinite goodneſs, than to rejoice in evil. We account 
him a tyrant and a monſter of men, and of a deviliſh temper, that can do fo ; and 
we cannot do a greater injury to the good God, than to paint him out after ſuch a 
am- horrid and deformed manner. : 
the WF 2. The ſoverergnty of God doth not conſiſt in impoſing laws upon his creatures, 
deem WW which are impoſſible either to be underſtood or obſerved by them. For this would 
they not only be contrary to the dignity of the divine nature, but contradict the nature 
and of a reaſonable creature, which, in reaſon, cannot be obliged by any power to im- 
nan, Þ poſſibilities. 
glo- 3. The ſoverergnty of God doth not conſiſt in a liberty to tempt men to evil, or 
le of by any inevitable decree to neceſſitate them to ſin, or effectually to procure the fins of 
men, and to puniſh them for them. For as this would be contrary to the holineſs, and 
Juſtice, and goodneſs of God, ſo to the nature of a reaſonable creature, who cannot 
be guilty or deſerve puniſhment for what it cannot help. And men cannot eafily 
have a blacker thought of God, than to imagine that he hath, from all eternity, 
carried on a ſecret deſign to circumvent the greateſt part of men into deſtruction, and 
underhand to draw men into a plot againſt heaven, that by this unworthy practice 
| he may raiſe a revenue of glory to his juſtice. There is no generous and good man, 
hc and but would ſpit in that man's face, that ſhould charge him with ſuch a deſign ; and 
ſuch 2 if they who are but very drops of goodneſs, in compariſon of God, the infinite ocean 
ect and of goodneſs, would take it tor ſuch a reproach, ſhall we attribute /t to the beſt 
| this is being in the world, which we would deteſt and abominate in ourſelves ? 
check II. Wherein the v reiguty of God doth conſiſt. 
abſolute, 1. In a right to diſpoſe of, and deal with his creatures in any way that doth not 
pon bi contradict the eſſential perfections of God, and the natural condition of the creature. 
ſo long 2. In a right to impoſe what laws he pleaſeth upon his creatures, whether natural 
vat they and reaſonable ; or poſitive, of trial of obedience, provided they contradict not the 
zerfon oi nature of God, or of the creature. | 
= 3. In a right to inflict due and deſerved puniſhment in a caſe of provocation, 
priety nf 4. In a right to afflict any of his creatures, ſo the evil he inflicts be ſhort of the 


ſiſpoſe o denefits he hath conferred on them; yea, and farther in a right when he pleaſeth to 


them annihilate 
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annihilate the creature, and turn it out of being, 1f it ſhould ſo ſeem good to him 
though that creature have not offended him; becauſe what he gave was his own, and 
he may without injury take it away again when he pleaſeth. In theſe the Sovereignty 
of God conſiſts; and if there be any thing elſe that can be reconciled with the eſſential 
perfections of God. N 

Secondly, For the proof and confirmation of this. This is univerſally acknowledged 
by the heathens, that God is the Lord and Sovereign of the world, and of al! 
creatures, Hence Plato calls him T5y 7avroev rnyaume ; and Tully, omnium rerun 
Dominum, Lord of all ; and this the ſcripture doth every where attribute to him, 
calling him Lord of all, King of kings, and Lord of lords ; to which we may refer all 
thoſe doxologies, in which power, and dominion, and authority are aſcribed to God. 
I will only mention that eminent confeſſion of Nebuchadnezzar, a great king, who 
when his underſtanding came to him, was forced to acknowledge, that God was the 
mojt high, Dan. iv. 34, 35. I infer, 

Firſt, Negatively we cannot, from the ſoverergnty of God, inter a right to do any 
thing that is unſuitable to the perfection of his nature; and conſequently that we are 
to reſt ſatisfied with ſuch a notion of dominion and ſoverergnty in God, as doth not 
plainly and directly contradict all the notions that we have of ſuſtice and goodneſs : 
nay, it would be little leſs than a horrid and dreadful blaſphemy, to ſay that God 
can, out of his ſovereign will and pleaſure, do any thing that contradicts the nature 
of God, and the eſſential perfections of the deity ; or to imagine that the pleaſure, 
and will of the holy, and juſt, and good God, is not always regulated and determined 
by the eſſential and indiſpenſable laws of goodneſs, and holineſs, and righteouſneſs. 

Secondly, Poſitively ; we may infer from the ſovereignty and dominion of 
God, 

1. That we ought to own and acknowledge God for out lord and ſovereign, who 
by creating us, and giving us all that we have, did create to himſelf a right 1n us. 

2. That we owe to him the utmoſt poſſibility of our love, fo love him ith all 
our hearts, and ſouls, and firength ; becauſe the fouls that we have, he gave us; and 
that we are in a capacity to love him, is his gift; and when we render theſe to him, 
we do but give him of his own. 

3. We owe to him all imaginable ſubjection, and obſervance, and obedience ; and 
are with all diligence, to the utmoſt of our endeavours, to conform ourſelves to his 
will, and to thoſe laws which he hath impoſed upon us. 

4. In caſe of oftence and diſobedience, we are, without murmuring, to ſubmit to 
what he ſhall inflict upon us, Fo accept of the puniſhment of our iniquity, and patiently 
79 bear the indignation of the Lord, becauſe we have ſinned againſt 54:1, who 15 aur 

Lord and Sovereign. 
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S ERM ON LXXVXIII. 


The Wiſdom of God in the Creation of the 
WoRLD. 


PSAL. CIV: 14. 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wiſdom haſt thou made them all. 


relate to the divine underſtanding, which I told you are his knowledge and 

wiſdom. I have finiſhed the %%%, the knowledge of God. The laſt day I ſpake, 
concerning the wi/dom of God in general; but there are 7bree eminent arguments 
| and famous inſtances of God's wi/dom, which I have reſerved for a more large and 
particular handling. The wiſdom of God ſhines forth in the creation of the world, 


]* treating of the attributes and properties of God, particularly thoſe which 


nin the government of it, and in the redemption of mankind by Jeſus Chriſt. Of theſe 
| Zhrce I ſhall ſpeak ſeverally. | 

ci I begin with the t, the argument of God's 2w:/dom, which the creation doth 

furniſh vs withal. In this viſible frame of the world, which we behold with our 

o eyes, which way ſocver we look, we are encountered with ocular demonſtrations of 


the wwi/dom of God. What the Apoſtle faith of the power of God is true likewiſe of 
his wi/dom, Rom. i. 20. The invi/ible things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and godbead : So the eternal wiſdom of God is underſtood by the things which 
are made, Now the creation is an argument of the 7w:/dom-of God, as it is an effect 
of admirable counſel and wiſdom. As any curious work, or rare engine doth argue 
the wit of the artificer ; ſo the variety, and order, and regularity, and fitneſs of the 
works of God, argue the 77finzte wiſdom of him who made them; a work ſo beau- 
tiful and magnificent, ſuch a ſtately pile as heaven and earth is, ſo curious in the 
ſeveral pieces of it, ſo harmonious in all its parts, every part fo fitted to the ſervice 
of ihe whole, and each part for the ſervice of another ; is not this a plain argument 
that there was 7finite voiſdom in the contrivance of this frame? 

Now I ſhall endeavour to prove to you, that this frame of things which we ſee 
with our eyes, which we call the world or the creation, is contrived after the beſt 
manner, and hath upon it evident impreſſions of counſel] and wiſdom. I grant the 
wiſdom of God is infinite, and that many of the ends and deſigns of his dom are 
unſearchable, and paſt finding out, both in the works of creation and providence 
and that though a wiſe man ſeek to find out the work of God from the beginning 
to the end, he ſhall not be able to do it; and we ſhall never be able to exhauſt all 
the various wiſdom and contrivance which is in the works of God; though the 
oftener, and the nearer we meditate upon them, the more we ſhall ſee ro admire in 
them; the more we ſtudy this book of the creation, the more we ſhall be aſtoniſhed 
at the wiſdom of the author: but this doth not hinder, but that we may diſcover 
ſomething of the wiſdom of God, though it be infinite. As the effects of infinite 
Power may fall under our ſerſes, ſo the deſigns of infinite wiſdom may fall under our 
reaſon and under/landing ; and when things appear to our beſt reafon plainly to be 
ordered for the beſt, and the greateſt advantages of the world and mankind, ſo far 
as we are able to judge; and if they had been otherwiſe, as they might have been a 
hundred thouſand ways, they would not have been ſo well; we ought to conclude, 
that things are thus, and not otherwiſe, is the reſult of 207/dom. \ 

Now the wiſdom of God in the creation will appear by conſidering the works of 
God, Thoſe who have ſtudied nature, can diſcourſe theſe things more exactly and 
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en. 
particularly, Ir would require perfect skill in my, to declare the motions and 
order of heavenly bodies; and in anatomy, to read lectures of the rare contrivance of 
the bodics of living creatures. But this, as it is beyond my ability, ſo it would 
probably be above molt of your capacities; therefore I (hall content myſelf wich ſome 
general and more obvious inſtances of the divine wiſdom, which thine forth ſo clear 
in his works, that he that runs may read it. 

1. I ſhall take a ſhort ſurvey of the ſeveral parts of the world. 

2. Single out an, the maſter- piece of the viſible creation. „ 

1. If we ſurvey the world, and travel over the {ſeveral parts of it in our thoughts 
we ſhall find that all things in it are made with the greateſt exactneſs, ranged in thi 
meſt beautiful order, and ſerve the wiſeſt and beſt ends. 8 

If we look up to heaven, and take notice only there of what is molt viſible, the 
ſun, you ſee how by the wile order and conſtancy of its courſe it makes day and 
night, winter and ſummer. This the Pfalmiſt takes notice of, P/al. xix. 1, 2. Tho 
kcavens declare the glory of Gd; and the firmament ſheweth bis handy-work, Da 
unto day uttereth fpeech z and night unto night ſheweth knowledge. It may eaſily be 
imagined many ways, how the ſun might have had another courſe in reference to 
the earth ; but no man can deviſe any other, that ſhould not be very much to the 
prejudice of the world; ſo that this being the beſt, it is an argument that wifdom 
had the ordering and diſpoſing of it. 

If we look down to the earth, we ſhall fee gods aſcending and deſcending ; | 
mean clear repreſentations of divine wiſdom in the treaſures that are hid in the 
bowels of it, and thoſe fruits that grow upon the ſurface of it. What vaſt heaps, and 
what varicty of uſeful materials and minerals are ſcattered up and down in the earth 
as one would think with a careleſs hand, but yet fo. wiſely diſperſt, as is moſt pro- 
per for the neceſſities and uſes of ſeveral countries! Look upon the ſurface of the 
earth, and yon ſhall find it cloathed and adorned with plants of various and ad- 
mirable frame, and beauty, and uſefulneſs. Look upon the vaſt ocean, and there 
you may ſee the wiſdom of God in bridling and reſtraining that unruly element, I 
mean, in finking it below the earth ; whereas the water might have been above and 
covered the earth, and then the earth had been in a great meaſure uſeleſs, and inca- 
pable of thoſe inhabitants which now poſſeſs it. 

Look again upon the earth, and in the air, and fea, and you ſhall find all theſe 
inhabited and furniſhed with great ſtore of living creatures of ſeveral kinds, won- 
derfully made in the frame of their bodies, endowed with ſtrong inclination to in- 
creaſe their kinds, and with a natural affection and care towards their young ones; 
and every kind of theſe creatures armed either with ſtrength or wit to oppoſe their 
enemy, or ſwiftneſs to fly from him, or ſtrong holds to ſecure themſelves. But the 
creation is a vaſt field, in which we may eaſily loſe ourſelves. I ſhall therefore 
call home our wandering thoughts ; for we need not go out of ourſelves for a proof 
of divine wiſdom. I ſhall therefore, 

2. Select the choiceſt piece of it, man, who is the top and perfection of this 
viſible world. What is ſaid of the elephant, or behemoth, Job xl. rg. in reſpect of 
the vaſt bigneſs and ſtrength of his body, is only abſolutely true of man, that he is 
divint opiſicii caput, the chief of the works of God, and upon earth there is none like 
him. Man is undi utriufque nexus, the bond of beth worlds, as Scaliger calls him, 

in whom the world of bodies, and the world of ſpirits do meet, and unite ; for in re- 
ſpect to his body, he is related to this viſible world, and is of the earth; but in reſpe& 
of his ſoul, he 1s allied to heaven, and deſcended from above. We have looked above 
us, and beneath us, and about us, upon the ſeveral repreſentations of God's wiſdom, 
and the ſeveral parts of the creation ; but we have not yet confidered the beſt piece 
of the viſible world, which we may ſpeak of, without flattery of ourſelves, and to 
the praiſe of our Maker. God when he had made the world, he made man after his 
gte image. When he had finiſhed the other part of the creation, he was pleaſed 
to ſet up this picture of himſelf in it, as a memorial of the workman, Now 
we ſhall a little more particularly confider this piece of God's workmanthip, be- 
ing it is better known and more familiar to us, as it is more excellent than the 
reit, and conſequently a higher inſtance of the divine wiſdom. It is obſerved by 
ſome, that concerning the parts of the creation, God ſpeaks the word, Let there be 
lizlt, and Let there be a firmament, and there was f5 : but when he comes to make 
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man, he doth, as it were, deliberate, and enter into conſultation about him. Aud 
God ſaid, let us make man in our 1mage, after our likeneſs ; and let him have dominion, 
Gen. i. 20. as if man, above all the reſt, were the effect and reſult of divine wiſdom, 
and the creature of his counſel. | 

Man may be conſidered either in himſelf, and in reſpect of the parts of which 
he conſiſts foul and body; or with relation to the univerſe, and other parts of the 
creation. | 

1. Conſider him in himſelf, as compounded of foul and body. Conſider man in 
his outward and worſe part, and you ſhall find Phat to be admirable, even to aſto- 
niſhment ; in reſpect of which, the Pſalmiſt cries out, Pal. cxxxix, 14. I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made; marvellous are thy works, and that my ſoul knoweth 
right well, The frame of our bodies is ſo curiouſly wrought, and every part of it 
ſo full of miracle, that Galen (who was otherwiſe backward enough to the belief of 
a God) when he had anatomiſed man's body, and carefully ſurveyed the frame of it, 
viewed the fitneſs and uſefulneſs of every. part of it, and the many ſeveral intentions 
of every little vein, and bone, and muſcle, and the beauty of the whole; he fell 
into a pang of devotion, and wrote a hymn to his Creator. And thoſe excellent 
books of his, de uſu partium, of the uſeſulneſs and conventent contrivance of every part 
of the body, are a moſt exact demonſtration of the divine wiſdom, which appears 
in the make of our body; of which books, Gaſſendus faith, the whole work is writ 
with a kind of enthuſiaſm. The wiſdom of God, in the frame of our bodies, very 
much appears by a curious conſideration of the ſeveral parts of it ; but that requiring 
a very accurate skill in anatomy, I chuſe rather wholly to forbear it, than by my un- 
Skilfulnets to be injurious to the divine wiſdom, 

But this micilium corports, the houſe of our body, though it be indeed a curious piece; 
yet it is nothing to the noble znhab:tant that dwells in it. This cabinet, though it be ex- 
quiſitely wrought, and very rich; yet it comes infinitely ſhort in value of the zewwe/ 
that 1s hid and laid up in it. How does the glorious faculty of reaſon and under- 
ſtanding exalt us above the reſt of the creatures ! Nature hath not made that particular 
proviſion for man, which it hath made for other creatures, becauſe it hath provided 
for him in general, in giving him a mind and reaſon. Man is not born cloathed, 
nor armed with any conſiderable weapon for defence; but he hath reaſon and un- 
derſtanding to provide thele things for himſelf ; and this alone excels all the advan- 
tages of other creatures: he can keep himſelf warmer and ſafer; he can foreſce 
dangers, and provide againſt them ; he can provide weapons that are better than 
horns, and teeth, and paws, and by the advantage of his reaſon, is too hard for all 
other creatures, and can defend himlelf againſt their violence. 

If we conſider the mind of man yet nearer, how many arguments of divinity are 
there in it! That there ſhould be at once in our underſtandings diſtinct comprehen- 
ſions of ſuch variety of objects; that it ſhould paſs in its thoughts from heaven to 
earth in a moment, and retain the memory of things paſt, and take a proſpect of 
the future, and look forward as far as eternity ! Becauſe we are familiar to our- 
ſelves, we cannot be ſtrange and wonderful to ourſelves ; but the great miracle of 
the world, is the mind of man, and the contrivance of it an eminent inſtance of 
God's wiſdom. | 

2. Conſider man with relation to the univerſe, and you ſhall find the wiſdom 
of God doth appear, in that all things are made ſo uſeful for man, who was deſigned 
to be the chief inhabitant of this viſible world, the gueſt whom God deſigned 
principally to entertain in this houſe which he built. Not that we are to think, 
that God hath ſo made all things for man, that he hath not made them at all for 
himſelf, and poflibly for many other uſes than we can imagine; for we much over- 
value ourſelves, if we think them to be only for us; and we diminiſh the wiſdom of 
God, in reſtraining it to one end: but the chief and principal end of many things is 
the uſe and ſervice of man; and in reference to this end, you ſhall find that God 
hath made abundant and wiſe proviſion. 

More particularly we will conſider man, 

1. In his natural capacity, as a part of the world. How many things are there 
in the world for the ſervice and pleaſure, for the uſe and delight of man, which, if 
man were not in the world, would be of little uſe? Man 1s by nature a contempla- 
tive creature, and God has furniſhed him with many objects to exerciſe his under- 
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ſtanding upon, which would be fo. far uſeleſs and loſt, if man were not. Who 
ſhould obſerve the motions of the ſtars, and the courſes of thoſe heavenly bodies 
and all the wonders of nature? Who ſhould pry into the ſecret virtues of plants. 
and other natural things, if there were not in the world, a creature endowed with 
reaſon and underftanding ? Would the beaſts of the field ſtudy aſtronomy, or turn 
chymiſts, and try experiments in nature? 

What variety of beautiful plants and flowers is there! which can be imagined to 
be of little other uſe but for the pleaſure of man. And if man had not been, they 


would have loſt their grace, and been trod down by the beaſts of the field, with. 


out pity or obſervation ; they. would not have made them into garlands and noſe. 
gays. How many ſorts of fruits are there which grow upon high trees, out of the 
reach of beaſts ! and indeed they: take no pleaſure in them. What would all the 
vait bodies of trees have ſerved for, if man had not been to build with them, and 
make dwellings of them? Of what uſe would all the mines of metal have been, and 
of coal, and the quarries of ſtone > Would the mole have admired the fine gold > 
Would the beaſts of the foreſt have built themſelves palaces, or would they haye 
made fires in their dens? 

2. Conſider man in his geographical capacity, as I may call it, in relation to his 
habitation in this or that climate or country. The wiſdom of God hath ſo ordered 
things, that the neceſſities of every country are ſupplied one way or other. En 
hath no rains; but the river Nilus overflows it, and makes it fruitful. Under the 
line, where there are exceflive heats, every day there are conſtant gales and breezes 
of cool wind, to fan and refreſh the ſcorched inhabitants. Fhe hotter countries are 
furniſhed with materials for filk, a light cloathing ; we that are cooler here in Eng- 
land; with materials for cloth, a warmer cloathing ; Rz//ia and Muſcouy, which are 
extream cold, are provided with warm. furrs, and skins of beaſts. 

3. Conſider man in his capacity of commerce and zntercourſe, Man is a feciable 
creature; beſides the advantages of commerce with remoter nations, for ſupplying 
every country. with thoſe conveniencies and. commodities, which each doth pecu- 
liarly afford. And here the wiſdom. of God does plainly appear, in diſpoſing the fea 
into ſeveral parts of the world, for. the more ſpeedy commerce and intercourſe of 
ſeveral nations. Now if every country had brought forth all commodities, that had 
been needleſs and ſuperfluous, becauſe they. might have been had without com- 
merce ; belides, that the great encouragement of intercourſe among nations, which 
is ſo agreeable ro human nature, would have been taken away : If every country had 
been, as now. it is, deſtitute of many things other countries have, and there had been 
no ſea to give an opportunity of traftick ; the world had been very defective as to the 
ufe of man. Now here appears the wiſdom of God, that the world, and all things 
in it, are contrived for the beſt. 

Thus I have endeavoured to do ſomething toward the diſplaying of God's wil- 
dom in the workmanſhip of the world; although I am very ſenſible how much I 
have been maſtered and oppreſſed by the greatneſs and weight of ſo noble an 
argument. For who can declare the works of God ! and who. can ſhew forth all lis 

ratſe ! 

The uſe I ſhall make of what has been ſaid, ſhall be in three particulars. 

1. This confutes the Epicuregns, who impute the world, and this orderly and 
beautiful frame of things to chance. Thoſe things which are the proper effects of 
counſel, and bear the plain impreſſion of wiſdom upon them, ought not to be attri- 
buted to chance. What a madneſs is it to grant all things to be as well made, as if 
the wiſeſt agent upon counſel and defign had contrived them; and yet to aſcribe 
them to chance! Now he that denies things to be ſo wiſely framed, muſt pick holes 
in the creation, and ſhew ſome fault and irregularity in the frame of things, which 
no man ever yet pretended to do. Did ever any anuatomiſi pretend to ſhew how 
the body of man might have been better contrived, and fitter for the uſes of a rea- 
ſonable creature than it is; or any aſtronomer. to rectify the courſe of the ſun. As 
for the extravagant and blaſphemous ſpeech of Alphonſis, That if be had ſtood at 
God's elbow” when he. made the world, he could have told him how to have made it 
better ; beſides his pride, it ſhews nothing but his ignorance ; that he built his 
aſlronomy upon a falſe hypotheſis, as is generally believed now by the learned in 


that ſeience; and no wonder he found fault with the world, when he rr 2p 
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{ime of it: But thoſe who have been moſt verſed in nature, and have molt pricd 
into the ſecrets of it, have moſt admired the workmanſhip both of the great world, 
and the leſs. 

But if we muſt ſuppoſe the world to be as well made as wiſdom could contrive 
it, which is generally granted; it is a monſtrous folly to impute it to chance. A 
man might better ſay, Archimedes did not make any of his engines by skill, but 
by chance; and might more eaſily maintain, that cardinal Richlieu did not ma- 
nage affairs by any arts or policy, but they fell out by meer chance. What pitiful 
ſhitts is Epicurus put to, when the beſt account he can give of the world, is this; 
That matter always was, and the parts of it in motion, and after a great many 
trials, the parts of matter at length hampered themſelves in this fortunate order 
wherein they now are ; that men, at firſt, grew out of the earth, were nouriſh- 
ed by the naveliſtring, and when they were ſtrong enough, broke looſe and weaned 
themſelves ; that the noſtrils were made by the waters making themſelves a paſ- 
ſage out 7 the body; and the flomach and bowels by the waters forcing a paſſage 
downward ; that the members of the body were not made fer theſe uſes for which 
they jerve, but chanced to be ſo, and the uſes afterwards found out. Is it worth 
the while to advance ſuch ſenſeleſs opinions as theſe, to deny the wiſdom of God? 
Is it not much eaſier, and more reaſonable to ſay, that the wiſdom of God made all 
thele things, than to trouble ourſelves to imagine how all things ſhould happen 
thus conveniently by chance? Did you ever know any great work, in which there 
was variety of parts, and an orderly diſpoſition of them required, done by chance, 
and without the direction of wiſdom and counſel * How long time might a man take 
to jumble a ſet of four and twenty letters together, before they would fall out to 
be an exact poem; yea, or to make a book of tolerable ſenſe, though but in proſe ? 
How long might a man ſprinkle oil and colours upon canvas, with a careleſs hand, 
before this would produce the exact picture of a man? And is a man eafier made 
by chance than his picture? He that tells me that this great and curious frame of the 
world was made by chance, I could no more believe him, if he ſhould tell me that 
Henry the VII's chapel in Weſtminſter was not built by any mortal man, but the 
{tones did grow in thoſe forms into which they ſeem to us to be cut and graven ; 
that the ſtones, and timber, and iron, and braſs, and all the other materials came 
thither by chance, and upon a day met all happily together, and put themſelves into 
that delicate order, in which we ſee them ſo cloſe compacted, that it muſt be a great 
chance that parts them again. Now, is it not much eafier to imagine how a skilful 
workman ſhould raiſe a building, than hew timber, and ſtones, and how that variety 
of materials, which is required to a great and ſtately building, ſhould meet together 
all of a juſt bigneſs, and exactly fitted, and by chance take their places, and range 
themſelves into that order? I inſiſt the longer upon this, becauſe I am ſenſible how 
much atheiſm hath gained in this age. 1 

2. Let us admire and adore, and praiſe the w/dom of God, who hath eftabliſh- 
ed the world by his wiſdom, and ſtretched out the heavens by his underſtanding ; 
who hath made all things in number, weight, and meaſure ; that is, by exact 2018 
dom. The wiſe works of God are the proper object of our praiſe ; and this is a day 
proper for the work of praiſe and thankſgiving. Now under the goſpel, ſince Chriſt 
was clearly revealed, we have new matter of praiſe and thankſgiving ; but as God 
has given us Chriſt, ſo he hath given us our beings, We are not ſo to remember 
our Redeemer, as to forget our Creator. The goodneſs, and power, and wiſdom of 
God, which appears in the creation of the world, ought ſtill to be matter of admi- 
ration and praiſe to chriſtians. It is a great fault and negle& among chriſtians, char 
they are not more taken up with the works of God, and the contemplation of the 
wiſdom which ſhines forth in them. We are apt enough to admire other things, 
little toys ; but we overlook this vaſt curious engine of the world, and the great Artificer 
of all things. It was truly ſaid by one, that moſt men are fo ſtupid and inconſide- 
rate, as to admire the works of a painter or carver more than the works of God. 
There are many that have beſtowed more eloquence in the praiſe of a curious pic- 
ture, or an exact building, than ever they did upon this noble and exquiſite frame 
of the world, or any of the other works of God. We can admire the wiſdom, and 
deſign, and skill of petty artiſts, and little engineers; bur here is wi/dom in the beauty 
and order of the creation. Did we love God, and take pleaſure in the effects of his 
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wiſdom and power, we ſhould be more in the contemplation of them. Pal. cxi, 2. 
The works of the Lord are great, ſought out of all them that have pleaſure therein: 
Let us then fay with the Pſalmiſt, O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in Wiſdom 
haſt thou made them all; the earth is full of thy riches, &c. 


More particularly let us, with an humble thankfulneſs, admire the wiſdom which 


hath made and diſpoſed all things ſo fitly for our uſe and ſervice, and with ſo mer- 
ciful a reſpect to us : the light and influence of heaven ; the beaſts and the fruits of 
the earth. We find the Pſalmiſt often praiſing God upon this account, P/2/. cxxxvi. 
4, 5, Sc. The wiſdom which hath framed theſe bodies of ours, P/a/. cxxxix. 14, 


15, 16. Which hath endowed us with knowledge and underſtanding. FE/ihu com- 


plains, that men were apt to overlook theſe great bleſſings of God. Jb. xxxv. 10, 


11, 12. But none ſaith, Where is God my maker, who gives ſongs in the night ! why 
teacheth us more than the beaſts of the earth, and maketh us wiſer than the fowls of 
heaven? There they cry, but none giveth anſwer, becauſe of the pride of evil men, 

3. Uſe. Truſt the wiſdom of God, which made the world, to govern it, and the 
affairs of it; ard the wiſdom which hath framed thy body in ſo curious and exqui- 
ſite a manner, and formed thy ſpirit within thee, and hath made ſo many creatures 
with reference to thy neceſſity and comfort, truſt him for thy future proviſion. Mat. 
vi. 25. J ſay unto you, Take no thought for your lives, what ye ſhall eat, &c. Is nit 
the life more than meat? and the body than raiment? He hath given us our ſouls; 
he hath breathed into us the breath of life, and made theſe bodies without our care 
and thought ; he hath done the greater, will he not do the leſs? When thou art 
ready anxiouſly and follicitouſly to ſay, What ſhall I do for the neceſſaries of i fe? 
Conſider whence thou didſt receive thy life, who made this body of thine ; thou 
mayeſt be aſſured, that the wiſdom which hath created theſe, conſidered how t9 
ſupply them; the wiſdom of God knew that you would want all theſe, and hath ac- 
cordingly provided for them, therefore fear not. 
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EBEN V. . 
Caſting all your care upon him, for he careth for you. 


Apoſtle exhorts chriſtians to, this is one, not to be over-much ſollicitous and 


\ Mongſt the ſeveral duties which, towards the concluſion of this epiſtle, the 


concerned about what may befal us, but to refer ourſelves to the providence | 


of God, which takes care of us. In ſpeaking to this argument, I ſhall 
I. Conſider the nature of the duty here required, which is 70 caſt our care uon 


God. 
II. The argument uſed to perſuade us to it: Becauſe he careth for us. 


I. For the nature of the duty here required. The word wietuve ſignifies an 
anxious care about events, a care that is accompanied with trouble and diſquiet of 
mind about what may befal us; about the good that we hope for and deſire, or about 
the evil which we fear may come upon us. This the Apoſtle exhorts us to throw 
off; and to leave to the providence of God, and his care, all thoſe events which 
we are apt to be fo ſollicitous and diſquieted about. The expreſſion ſeems to be 
taken out of P/al, lv. 22. Caſt thy burden upon the Lord, and be ſhall ſuſtain thee. 

Now that we may not miſtake our duty in this matter, I ſhall ſhew what 1s not 


here meant by caſting all our care upon God; and then, what is meant by it. The 
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The Apoſtle doth not here intend to take men off from a provident care and 
/ligence about the concernments of this life ; this is not only contrary to reaſon, bur 
o many expreſs precepts and paſſages of ſcripture, wherein diligence is recommend- 
ed to us, and the bleſſing of God, and the good fucceis of our affairs promiſed 
thereto ; wherein we are commanded to provide for thoſe of our family, which 
cannot be done without ſome ſort of care; and wherein flothfulnets and negligence 
are condemned, and threatened with poverty; ſo that this is not 7% cat gu care 
ion God, to take no care of ourſelves, to uſe no diligence and endeavour tor the 
obtaining of the good which we delire, and the prevention of the evil we fear ; 
this is to tempt the providence of God, and to caſt that burthen upon him, which 
he expects we ſhould bear ourſelves. 

But by caf{ing our care upon God, the Apoſtle intends theſe 77co . 

1. That after all prudent care and diligence have been uſed by us, we ſhould not 
be farther ſollicitous, nor trouble ourſelves about the event of things, which, when 
we have done all we can, will be out of our power. And this certainly 1s our Sa- 
viour's meaning, when he bids us e no care for the numme. When we have done 
what is fit for us for the preſent to do, we ſhould not diſquiet and torment ourtelves 
about the iſſue and event of things. 

2. Caſting our care upon God, implies, that we ſhould refer the iſſue of things to 
his providence, which is continually vigilant over us, and knows how to diſpole all 
things to the beſt; entirely confiding in his wiſdom and goodneſs, that he will order 
all things for our good, and in that confidence reſolving to reſt ſatisfied and contented 
with the diſpoſals of his providence, whatever they be. | 

You ſee then the nature of the duty which the Apoſtle here exhorts to, dig. That 
after all prudent care and diligence have been uſed on our parts, we ſhould not be 
diſquieted in our minds about the event of things, but leave them to God, who 
hath the care of us, and of all our concernments. Which is the 


II. Thing I propoſed to ſpeak to, and which J intend chiefly to inſiſt upon, vg. 
The argument which the Apoſtle here uſeth to perſuade us to this duty, of ca/iing all 
our care upon God, becauſe it is he that careth for us: and this implies in it theſe 
two things, 

1. In general, that the providence of God governs the world, and concerns itſelf 
in the affairs of men, and diſpoſeth of all events that happen to us. 

2. More particularly, that this providence 1s peculiarly concerned for good men, 
and that he takes a ſpecial care of them and their concerns; He carcth for you. The 
Apoſtle ſpeaks this to them, not only as men, but as chriftians. And thus the 
Pſalmiſt, from whom theſe words ſeem to be taken, does apply and limit this pro- 
miſe ; Caſt thy burthen upon the Lord, and he ſhall ſuſtain thee ; he ſhall never ſuffer 
the righteous to be moved, 


1. That God taketh care of us, implies in general, that the providence of God 
governs the world, and concerns itſelf in the affairs of men, and diſpoſeth of all 
events that happen to us. T ſhall not now enter upon a large proof of the provi- 
dence of Cod; that is too large and intricate an argument for a ſhort diſcourſe, and 
hath a great deal of nicety and difficulty in it; and though it be a fundamental 
principle of religion, and hath been almoſt generally entertained and believed by 
mankind, and that upon very good reaſon ; yet becauſe the vindication of many 
particular appearances of providence, does in a great meaſure depend upon a full 
view and comprehenfſio!1 of the whole deſign, therefore we mult neceſſarily refer our- 
ſelves for full ſatisfaction, as to ſeveral difficulties and objections, to the other world, 
when we ſhall ſee God's works, together with the relation of every part to the whole 
deſign, and then many particular paſſages, which may now ſeem odd and crooked, 
3 we look upon them by themſelves, will, in relation to the whole, appear to have 
2 great deal of rcaſon and regularity in them. | 

Therefore I ſhall at preſent only briefly, and in the general, ſhew that it is very 
credible, that there is a wiſe providence that governs the world, and intereſts itſelf 
in the affairs of men, and diſpoſeth of all events which happen to us. 

And I defire it may be obſerved in the entrance upon this argument, that the 
handling of this queſtion concerning providence, doth ſuppoſe the being of God, 
| and 
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and that he made the world, as principles already known and granted, before we 
come to diſpute of his providence ; for it would be vain to argue about the pro. 
vidence of God, with thole who queſtion his being, and whether he world as 
made by bim: But ſuppoſing theſe #49 principles, that God is, and that he mag: 
the world, it is very credible that he ſhould abe care of the government of it, and 
eſpecially of one of the nobleſt parts of it, the race of mankind. For we cannot 
believe, that he, who employed ſo much power and wiſdom in the raiſing of this 
great and magnificent pile, and furniſhing every part of it with ſuch variety of crea- 
tures, ſo exquiſitely, and ſo wiſely fitted for the uſe and ſervice of one another, 
ſhould ſo ſoon as he had perfected it, forſake his own workmanſhip, and take ng 
further care of it; eſpecially conſidering that it is no trouble and diſquiet to him, 
either to take notice of what is done here below, or to interpoſe for the regulating 
of any diſorders that may happen; for infinite knowledge, and wiſdom, and power 
can do all things with all imaginable eaſe, knows all things, and can do all things, 
without any diſturbance of its own happineſs. 

And this hath always been the common apprehenſion of mankind, that God 
knows all things, and obſerves every thing that is done in the world, and when he 
pleaſeth, interpoſes in the affairs of it. It is true indeed, the Epicureans did deny 
that God either made the world or governs it; and therefore wife men always 
doubted whether they did indeed believe the being of God, or not ; but being 
unwilling to incur the danger of fo odious an opinion, they were content, for faſhion 
ſake, to own his being, provided they might take away the beſt and moſt ſubſtantial 
arguments for the proof of it. The reſt of the philoſophers owned a providence, 
at leaſt a general providence, that took care of great and more important matters, 
but did not deſcend to a conſtant and particular care of every perſon, and every 
little event belonging to them, Interdum curioſus ſingulorum, ſays Tully ; Now and 
then, when he pleaſes, he takes care of particular perſons, and their leſſer ca. 
cernments ; but many of chem thought that God did generally negle& the ſmaller 
and more inconſiderable affairs of the world, Dii minora negligunt neque agells 
fingulorum & viticulas perſequuntur, The Gods overlook ſmaller matters, and d 
not mind every man's little field and vine. Such imperfect apprehenſions had they 
of the providence of God. And though they would ſeem hereby to conſult the 
dignity and caſe of the deity, by exempting him from the care and trouble of leſ- 
ſer matters, yet, in truth and reality, they caſt a diſhonourable reflection upon him, 
as if it were a burthen to infinite knowledge, and power, and goodneſs, to take care 
of every thing. 

But now divine revelation hath put this matter out of doubt, by aſſuring us of 
God's particular care of all perſons and events. Our Saviour tells us, that God's 

rovidence extends to the leaſt and moſt inconſiderable creatures; To the graſs of 
the field, which to day is, and to morrew is caſt into the oven, Mat. vi. 30. 10 
the fowls of the air, and that to the leaſt of them, even to the ſparrows, two of 
which are fold for a farthing, and yet not one of them falleth to the ground with- 
out God, Mat. x. 29. Much more doth the providence of God extend to men, which 
are creatures far more conſiderable, and to the very leaſt thing that belongs us, f 
the very hairs of our head, which are all numbered ; the loweſt inſtance that can be 
thought on. 

So that the light of nature owns a more general providence ; and divine revela- 
tion hath rectified thoſe imperfect apprehenſions which men had about it, and hath 
ſatisfied us, that it extends itſelf to all particulars, and even to the leaſt things 
and moſt inconſiderable. And this is no ways incredible, conſidering the infinite 


perfection of the divine nature, in reſpect of which, God can with as much and 


greater eaſe take care of every thing, than we can do of any one thing; and the beliel 


of this is the great foundation of religion. Men therefore pray to God for the good 
they want, and to be freed from the evils they fear, becauſe they believe that he 
always regards and hears them. Men therefore make conſcience of their duty, be- 
cauſe they believe God obſerves them, and will reward and puniſh their good and evil 
deeds. So that take away the providence of God, and we pull down one of the 
main pillars upon which religion ſtands ; we rob ourſelves of one of the greateſt 
comforts, and beſt refuges in the afflictions and calamities of this life, and of all our 


hopes of happineſs in the next. 
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And though there be many diſorders in the world, eſpecially in the affairs of man, 
the moſt irregular and intractable piece of God's creation ; yet this is far from 
being a ſufficient objection againſt the providence of God, if we conlider that God 
made man a free creature, and capable of abuſing his liberty, and intends this 
preſent life for a tate of trial in order to another, where men ſhall receive the juſt 
tecompence of their actions here: And then if we conſider, that many of the evils 
and. diſorders, which God permits to happen, are capable of being over-ruled b 
him to. a greater good, and are made many times to ſerve wiſe and excellent 
pnrpoles, and that the providence of God does ſometimes viſibly and remarkably 
interpoſe, for the prevention and remedy of great diforders and confuſions ; I fay, 
conſidering all this, it is no blemiſh to the divine providence, to permit many of thoſe 
irregularities which are in the world, and ſuffer the fates of good and bad men to 
be fo croſs and unequal in this life. For ſuppoſing another lite after this, wherein 
men ſhall come to an account, and every man ſhall receive the juſt recompence of 
his actions, there will then be a proper ſeaſon and full opportunity of ſetting all 
things ſtrait, and no man ſhall have reaſon then, either to glory in his wicked- 
neſs, or to complain of his ſufferings in this world. This is the %%, that God's 
providence governs the world, and intereſts itſelf in the affairs of men, and diſpo- 
ſeth of all events that happen to them ; and this is a very good reaſon why we 
ſhould cat our particular cares uon him, who hath undertaken the government of the 
whole. | 

2. The providence of God is more peculiarly concerned for good men, and he 
takes a more particular and eſpecial: care of them. The Apoſtle ſpeaks this to 
chriſtians, Caſt all your care on him, for he careth for you. And this David limits 
in a more particular manner to good men; Caft thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
will ſuftain thee ; he ſhall never ſuffer the righteous to be moved. 

The providence of God many times preſerves good men from thoſe evils which 
happen to others, and by a peculiar and remarkable interpoſition, reſcues them out 
of thoſe calamities which it ſuffers others to fall into; and God many times bleſ- 
ſeth good men with remarkable proſperity and ſucceſs in their affairs. To which 
purpoſe there are innumerable declarations and promiſes in the holy ſcriptures, ſo 
well known, that I ſhall not trouble you with the recital of them. 

Nowithſtanding which, it cannot be denied, that good men fall into many evils, 
and are haraſſed with great afflictions in this world: but then the providence of God 
uſually. ordereth it ſo, that they are armed with great patience to bear them, and 
find great comfort and ſupport under them, and make better uſe and improvement 
of them than others; ſo that one way or other they turn to their advantage. So 
the Apoſtle aſſures us, Rom. viii. 28. We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God. All the evils and afflictions which happen to good 
men, conſpire one way or other to the promoting of their happineſs, many times 
in this world, to be ſure they make a great addition to it in the other. So the ſame 
Apoſtle tells us, 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceedins and eternal weight of glory, whilſt we look 
not, &c. And can we fay God's providence neglects us, when he rewards our 
temporal ſufferings with eternal glory: When through many. hardſhips and tribu- 
lations, he at laſt brings us to @ kingdom? Was Joſeph neglected by God, when by 
a great deal of hard uſage, and a long impriſonment, he was raiſed to the higheſt 
dignity in a great kingdom ? Or rather, was not the providence. of God very 
remarkable towards him, in making thoſe ſufferings ſo many ſteps to his glory, and 
the occaſion of his advancement? And is not God's providence towards good men 
as kind and as remarkable, in bringing them to an infinitely better and more glo- 
nous kingdom, by tribulation and ſufferings ; and making our /ight afflictious, which 
are but for a moment, to work fer us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory ? 

Thus you ſee what is implied in God's care of us in general; that he governs the 
world, and diſpoſeth all events ; and particularly, that he is peculiarly concerned 
for good men, and takes a more eſpecial care of them. Let us now ſee of what 
force this conſideration is, to perſuade to the duty enjoined in the text, /o caſt al 
Jour care upon God ; that is, after all prudent care and. diligence hath been uſed 
on our part, not to be anxious and ſollicitous about the event of things, but to leave 


that 
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that to God, Now this conſideration, that God cares for us, ſhould be an argument 
to us, 7 caſ? all our care upon him, upon theſe 7700 accounts: | 

I. Becauſe if God cares for us, our concernments are in the beſt and ſafeſt 
hands. 

2. Becauſe all our anxicty and ſolicitude will do us no good, 

1. Becauſe if God cares for us, our concernments are in the beſt and ſafeſt hands, 
and where we ſhould deſire to have them; infinitely ſafer than under any care and 
conduct of our own. And this ought to be a great ſatisfaction to our minds, and 
to free us from all diſquieting thoughts; for if God undertakes the care of us, then 
we are ſure that nothing ſhall happen to us, but by the diſpoſal or permiſſion of 
infinite wiſdom and goodneſs. There are many things indeed, which to us ſeem 
chance and accident; but in reſpect of God, they are providence and deſign ; they 
may appear to happen by chance, or may proceed from the ill will and mali- 
cious intent of ſecond cauſes, but they are all wiſely deſigned ; and as they are 
appointed or permitted by God, they are the reſult of the deepeſt counſel, and the 
greateſt goodneſs. And can we with that we and our concernments ſhould be in 
better or ſafer hands, than of infinite power and wiſdom, in conjunction with infinite 
love and goodneſs? And if we be careful to do our duty, and to demean our- 
ſelves towards God as we ought, we may reſt aſſured of his love and care of us; 
and if we do in good carneſt believe the providence of God, we cannot but think 
that he hath a peculiar regard to thoſe that love and ſerve him, and that he will take 
a peculiar care of their concernments, and that he can, and will diſpoſe them better 
for us, than we could manage them ourſelves, if we were left to ourſelves, and our 
affairs were put into the hands of our own counſel. | 
Put the caſe we had the entire ordering and diſpoſal of ourſelves, what were res- 
ſonable for us to do in this caſe? We would ſurely, according to our beſt wiſdom 
and judgment, do the beſt we could for ourſelves ; and when upon experience of 
our own manifold ignorance and weaknels, we had found our weightieſt affairs and 
deſigns frequently to miſcarry, for want of foreſight, or power, or skill to obviate 
and prevent the infinite hazards and diſappointments which human affairs are liable 
to, we ſhould then look about us; and it we knew any perſon much writer, and 
more powerful than ourſelves, who, we believed did heartily love us, and wiſh well 
to us, we would out of kindneſs to ourſelves, ask his counſel in our affairs, and 
crave his afliſtance ; and if we could prevail with him to undertake the care of our 
concernments, we would commit them all to his conduct and government, in conk- 
dence of his great wiſdom and good-will to us. 

Now God is ſuch an one, he loves us as well as we do ourſelves, and defires our 
happineſs as much, and knows infinitely better than we do, what means are molt 
conducing to it, and will molt effectually ſecure it. And every man that believes 
thus of God, (as every man mult do, that believes there is a God, for theſe are the 
natural and eſſential notions which all men have of the deity) I ſay, every man that 
believes thus of God; the firſt thing he would do (if he knew not already that 
God had voluntarily, and of his own accord, undertaken the care of him and of 
his affairs) would be to apply himſelf to God, and to beſeech him with all carneſt- 
neſs and importunity, that he would permit him to refer his concernments to him, 
and be pleaſed to undertake the care of them; and he would, without any demur or 
difficulty, give up himſelf wholly to him, to guide and govern him, and to diſpoſe 
of him as to him ſhould ſeem beſt, 

Now if God have prevented us herein, and without our deſire taken this care upon 
himſelf, we ought to rejoice in it, as the greateſt happineſs that could poſſibly have 
befallen us; and we ſhould, without any farther care and anxiety, uſing our own 
beſt diligence, and ſtudying to pleaſe him, chearfully leave ourſelves in his hands, 
with the greateſt confidence and ſecurity, that he will do all that for us which is 
really beſt ; and with a firm perſuaſion, that that condition, and thoſe circumſtances 
of lite, which he ſhall chuſe for us, will be no other but the very ſame which we 
would chuſe ſor ourſelves, if we were as wile as he. 


And it is ſo natural for men to think thus of God, that the very heathen poet 


had the ſame idea of him, and upon that ground, adviſeth us to commit all our 


concernments to him. 
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Permittes ipſis expendere numinibus, quid 

Conventat nobis, rebuſque fit utile noſtris; 

Nam pro jucundis, apt iſſima * dabunt dii; 

Charior eſt illts homo, quam fibi. 

Leave it (ſays he) to the wiſer gods, to conſider and determine what is fitteſt for 
thee, and moſt for thy advantage ; and though they do not always give thee what 
thou defireſt, and that which pleaſeth thee beſt, yet they will give that which is 
moſt fit and convenient for thee ; for man is more dear to the gods, than be 1s to 
himſelf. Not much different from this, is the divine counſel of Solomon, Prov. iti. 
5, 6. Truſt in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not unto thine own un- 
derftanding. In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he ſhall dire& thy paths. It 
is conſiderable who it is that gives this advice; the 9, of the ſons of men; 
and yet he adviſeth 0 truſt in God for direction, and not to lean to our under- 
tandings. 

It dfrefors we be fully perſuaded of God's infinitely wiſe and good providence, we 
ought certainly to refer ourſelves to him, and perfectly to acquieſce in his diſpoſal, 
and to reſt ſatisfied in whatever he does; and whatever condition he aſſigns to us, we 
ought to be contented with it: if we be not, we find fault with his wiſdom, and 
reproach his goodneſs, and wiſh the government of the world in better hands. 

So that a firm belief of the providence of God, as it would take away all anxiety 


concerning future events, ſo would it likewiſe filence all choſe murmurings and diſcon- 
tents, which are apt to ariſe in us, when things fall out croſs to our defires, when 
| ditaſters and diſappointments happen to us, and the providence of God caſts us into 
* ſickneſs, or poverty, or diſgrace. This quieted David, when he was ready to break 


out into murmuring at the afflictions and calamities which befel him; I held my peace, 
(ſays he) and ſpake not a word, becauſe thou, Lord, didſt it. And this likewiſe 
ſhould keep us from fretting and vexing at inſtruments and ſecond cauſes ; to con- 
ſider that the wiſe providence of God over-ruleth and diſpoſeth the actions of men, 


and that no harm can happen to us without his permiſſion. This conſideration re- 
| ſtrained David's anger, under that high provocation of Shime:, when he followed 


him, reproaching him, and curſing him; Let him alone; the Lord hath ſaid unto him, 
Curſe David. He conſidered that God's providence permitted it ; and looking upon 


it as coming from an higher hand, this calmed his paſſion, and made him bear it 


patiently. If a man be walking in the ſtreet, and one fling water upon him, it is apt 
to provoke him beyond all patience ; but no man is in a paſſion for being wet ten 
times as much by rain from heaven. What calamity ſoever befalleth us, when we 
conſider it as coming from heaven, and ordered and permitted there, this will till 
and huſh our paſſion, and make us, with Eli, to hold our peace, or only to ſay, 
It is the Lord, let him do what ſeemeth him good. 

We are, indeed, liable to many things in this world, which have a great deal of 
evil and affliction in them, to poverty, and pain, and reproach, and reſtraint, and 
the loſs of our friends and near relations; and theſe are great afflictions, and very 
croſs and diſtaſtful to us ; and therefore, when we are in danger of any of theſe, and 
apprehend them to be making towards us, we are apt to be anxious, and full of 
trouble; and when they befal us, we are prone to cenſure the providence of God, 
and to judge raſhly concerning it, as if all | ee were not ordered by it for the beſt : 
But we ſhould conſider, that we are very ignorant and ſhort-@ghted creatures, and 
lee but a little way before us, are not able to penetrate into the deſigns of God, 
and to look to the end of his providence. We cannot (as Solomon expreſſeth it) 
fre the work of God from the beginning to the end; whereas, if we ſaw the whole 
deſign of providence together, we ſhould ſtrangely admire the beauty and propor- 
tion of it, and ſhould ſee it to be very wiſe and good. And that which, upon the whole 
matter, and in the laſt iſſue and reſult of things, is moſt for our good, is certainly 
belt, how grievous ſoever it may ſeem for the preſent. Sickneſs cauſed by phyſick, 
is, many times, more troubleſome for the preſent, than the diſeaſe we take it for; but 
every wiſe man compoſeth himſelf to bear it as well as he can, becauſe it is in order 
to his health: The evils and afflictions of this life, are the phyſick, and means of cure, 
which the providence of God is often neceſſitated to make uſe of; and if we did 
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truſt ourſelves in the hands of this great phyſician, we thould quietly ſubmit to all 
the ſeverities of his proyidence, in confidence that they would / work together for 
our good, 5 . 8 | 

When children are under the government of parents, or the diſcipline of their 
teachers, they are apt to murmur at them, and think it very hard to be denied ſo 
many things which they deſire, and to be conſtrained by feverities to a great many 
things which are grievous and tedious to them: but the parent and the maſter knoyy 
very well, that it is their ignorance and inconſiderateneſs which makes then to think 
ſo, and that when they come to years,' and to underſtand themſelves better, then they 
will acknowledge, that all that Which gave them ſa much diſcontent, was real. 
for their good, and that it was their childiſhneſs and folly, which made them to think 


otherwiſe, and that they had, in all probability, been. undens, had they been in- 


dulged in their humour, and permitted in every ching to have their own will; they 
had not wit and confideration enough to truſt the diſcretion of their parents and 
governors, and to believe that even thoſe things which were ſo diſpleaſing, to them 
would at laſt tend to their good. 55 

There is a far greater diſtance between the wiſdom of God and men, and we are 
infinitely more ignorant and childiſh in reſpect of God, than our children are in 
reſpect of us; and being perſuaded of this, we ought to reckon, that while we are 
in this world, under God's care and diſcipline, it is neceflary for our good, that we 
be reſtrained in many things, which we eagerly defire ; and ſuffer many things that 
are grievous to us; and that when we come to heaven, and are grown up to be men, 
and have put away childiſh thoughts, and are come to underſtand things as they truly 
are, and not in @ riddle, and darkneſs, as we now do; then the judgment of Gi 
will break forth as the light, and the righteouſneſs of all his dealings as the noon-day, 
then all the riddles of providence will be clearly expounded to us, and we ſhall fee 
plain reafon for all thoſe diſpenſations which were ſo much ſtumbled at, and acknoy. 
ledge the great wiſdom and goodneſs of them. 

You ſee then what reaſon there is to refer ourſelves to the providence of God, and 
to caſt all our care upon him, to truſt him with the adminiſtration and diſpoſal of 
our concernments, and firmly to believe, that if we love God, and be careful to 
pleaſe him, every thing in the iſſue will turn to the beſt for us; and therefore we 
ſhould not anxiouſly trouble ourſelves about the events of things, but reſign up our- 
ſelves to the good pleaſure of him, who diſpoſeth all things according to the council 
of bis will, entirely truſting. in his goodneſs, and in his fatherly care of us, and 
affection to us; that he will order all things for us, for the beſt, referring the ſuccek 
of all our concernments to him, zz whoſe hands are all the ways of the children f 
men, chearfully ſubmitting to his determination, and the declarations of his pro- 
vidence, in every Cafe. 

And this is a proper expreſſion of our confidence in God's wiſdom and goodness, to 
refer things to him before the event, and to ſay with the chriſtians, A#s xxi. 14. The 
will of the Lord be done; becauſe this ſhews that we are perſuaded that God will do 
better for us, than our own council and choice ; and to ſubmit to his will after the 
event, is likewiſe a great inſtance of our confidence in him, and that we believe that 
he hath done that which is beſt : For when God, by his providence, declares his will 
in any caſe, we ſhould look upon it as the ſentence of a wiſe and juſt judge, in which 
all parties concerned ought to acquieſce, and reſt fully ſatisfied. 

And this may well be expected from us chriſtians, who have much greater aſſu- 
rance of the particular providence of God, than the heathens had ; and yet ſome 
of them were able to free themſelves from all trouble and anxiety, from murmur- 
ing and diſcontent. Upon this conſiſieration, Epictetus (as Arrian tells us) would 
expreſs himſelf thus: I had aliays rather have that which happens; becauſe 
J efteem that better which God wills, than that which T ſhould will, And again, 
Lift up thine eyes (ſays he) with confidence to God, and ſay, Henceforth, Lord, 
deal with me as thou ploaſeſt, Eunſruros on, is. di I am of the ſame opt- 
non with thee, juſt of the ſame mind that thou art; I refuſe nothing that ſeems 
good to thee; lead me where thou wilt; cloath me with what garments thou 
Neaſeſt; ſet me in à publick place, or keep me in a private condition; continue 
me in mine own country, or. baniſh me from it; beſtow wealth upon me, or leave 
me''to confliet and ſtruggle with poverty, which of theſe thou pleaſet; tys ou we 
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Cadro rar @&:5 $129 one; err ryurauay. I, men ſhull cenſure this providence 
towards me, and fav, Thou dealeſt hardly with ne; J will apology ze, for thee, 1 will 
undertake and maintain thy cauſe, that what tl doſt is beſt for me. What could a 
chriſtian ſay more or better, by way of reſignation! of himſelf to the providence ot 
God ? It almoſt tranſports me to read ſuch paſſages from an heathen, etpecially it 
we conſider in what condition Epictetus was; he had a, maimed and detormed body, 
was in the extremity of poverty, a flave, and cruelly ang; tyrannically uſed, fo that 
we can hardly imagine a man in worſe and more wretched 'circumitances ; and yet 
he juſtifies the providence of God in all this, and not only ſubmits to his condition, 
but is contented with it, and. embraces it ; and fince God bath thought it fitteſt and 
beſt for him, he is of the fame mind, and thinks ſo too. I confeſs, it doth not 
move me to hear Seneca, who flowed with wealth, and lived at eaſe, to talk magni— 
ficently, and to {light poverty and pain, as not worthy the hame of evil and trouble: 
but to fee 7his por mr, in the loweſt condition, and worſt circumſtances of huma- 
nity, bear up ſo bravely, and with ſuch a cheartulneſs and. ſerenity of mind to enter- 
tain his hard fortune; and this-not out of ſtupidity, but from a wiſe ſenſe of the 
providence of God, and a firm perſuaſion of the wifdam and goodneſs of all his dea]l- 
ings, this, who can chuſe but be affected with it, as an admirable temper for a 74/7/27, 
much more for a heathen / To which we may apply that ſaying of our Lord, con- 
cerning the heathen centurion, Ley T ſay unto you, I have not found jo great faith, 
no, not in Iſrael ; fo wile, ſo equal, ſo firm a temper of mind is ſeldom to be found, 
no, not among/l chriſtians. And this is a firm conſideration, That if God cares for vs, 
we and our concernments are in the beſt and ſafeſt hands, and therefore we ſhould 
caſt all our care upon God. The 5 

2d is, Becauſe all our anxiety and care will do us no good; on the contrary, it 
will certainly do us hurt. We may fret and vex our own ſpirits, and make them 
reſtleſs, in the contemplation of the evils and diſappointments which we arc afraid 
of, and may make our lives miſerable, in the ſad reflections of our own thoughts; 
but we cannot, by; all our anxiety and care, contraul the courſe of things, and alter 
the deſigns of providence; we cannot, by all our vexation and trouble, over-rule 
events, and make things happen as we would have them. And this is the argu- 
ment our Saviour uſeth to this very purpoſe, Mar. vi, 27. Which of you, by taking 
thought can add one cubit to his flature ? So that all this trouble is unreaſonable, 
and to no purpole, becauſe it hath no influence on the event, either to promote or 
hinder it. Things are governed and diſpoſed by an higher hand, and placed out of 
our reach; we may deliberate, and contrive, and uſe our beſt endeavours for the 
effecting of our deſigns, but we cannot ſecure the event againſt a thouſand interpo- 
ſitions of divine providence, which we can neither fore-ſce, nor hinder ; but yet, 
notwithſtanding, theſe our endeavours are reaſonable, becauſe they are the ordinary 
means which God hath appointed for the procuring of good, and prevention of evil ; 
and though they may miſcarry, yet they are all we can do: But after this is done, 
trouble and anxiety about the event is the vaineſt thing in the world, becauſe it is to 
no purpoſe, nor doth at all conduce to what we defire ; wwe dr/quiet ourſthoes iu 
vain, and we diſtruſt God's providence and care of us, and thereby provoke him to 
defeat and diſappoint us. | 

Let us then, by thele conſiderations, be perſuaded to this duty, the practice whereof 
is of continual and univerſal uſe in the whole courle of our lives; in all our affairs 
and concernments, after we have uſed our beſt endeavours, let us fit down and be 
latisfied, and refer the reſt to God, whoſe providence governs the world, and takes 
care of all our intereſts, and of the intereſt of his church and religion, when they 
ſeem to be in greateſt danger. 

We cannot but be convinced that this is very reaſonable, to leave the manage- 
ment of things to him who made them, and therefore underſtands beſt how to order 
them. The government of the world, is a very curious and complicate thing, and 
not to be tampered with by every unskilful hand; and therefore, as an unſkilful 
man, after he hath tampered a great while with a watch, thinking to bring it into 
better order, and is at laſt convinced that he can do no good upon it, carries it to him 
that made it, to mend it, and put it into order; ſo muſt we do, after all our care and 
anxiety about our own private concernments, or the publick ſtate of things; we muſt 
give over governing the world, as a buſineſs paſt our 1kill, as a province too hard, 
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and a hnowledge too wonderful for us, and leave it to him, who made the world, t 
govern it, and take care of it. Kee 

And if we be not thus affected and diſpoſed, we do not believe the providence of 
God, whatever profeſſion we make of it; if we did, it would have an influence upon 
our minds, to free us from anxious care and diſcontent, Were we firmly perſuaded q 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the divine providence, we ſhould confidently rely upon it 
and, according to the apoſHe's advice here in the text, ca/t all our care upon bim, be. 
cauſe he careth for us. 6 Wer , _w_ We CHE 
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—— Chriſt, the power of God, and the wiſaom of God. 


HAVE, in the ordinary courſe of my preaching;'- been treating of the attributes 

I and perfections of God, more particularly thoſe which relate to the divine under- 
ſtanding ; the knowledge and wi/dom of God. The i of theſe I have finiſhed; 

and made ſome progreſs in the ſecond, the w/dom of God: which I have ſpoken to 
in general, and have propounded more particularly to conſider 'thoſe famous inſtances 
and arguments of the divine wiſdom, in the creation of the world; the government of 
it; and the redemption ' of 'mankind by Feſus Chrijt, The to firſt of theſe I hn Þ h 
ſpoken to, namely the 77/dom of God, which appears in the creation and governmat t. 
n 1 i . ; | tl 
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of the world. I come now to the id 0% 162900 41; 
IIIa inſtance of the divine wiſdom, the redemption of mankind by Feſus Chriſt; which C 


I ſhall, by God's afliftance, ſpeak to from theſe words, Chriſt the wiſdom of God. * 
The apoſtle, in the beginning of this epiſtle, upon occaſion of his mentioning the 

diviſions and parties that were among the Corinthians, where one ſaid, I am of Paul; 10 
another, I am of Apollos ;' asks them, whether Paul was crucified for them? or, whe- | 

ther they were baptized in the name of Paul? To convince them that they could not h 
pretend this, that they were baptized into his name, he tells them, at the 14th and 15th P 
verſes, that he had not ſo much as baptized any of them, except two or three; fo far was 0 
he from having baptized them into his own name; and at the 17th verſe, he ſays, that by 
his work, his principal work, was 20 preach the goſpel, which fie had done, not with h 


human eloquence, not in w/dom of words, but with great plainneſs and fimplicity, | 
left the croſs of Chriſt ſhould be mage of none eſtect; leſt, if he ſhould have uſed any | I hi 
artifice,. the goſpel ſhould have been leſs powerful. And, indeed, his preaching was in 
unaftectedly plain, and therefore the goſpel did ſeem to very many to be a fooliſh and in 
ridiculous thing. The ſtory which they told of Chrift crucified, was to the Jeus a he 
ftumbling-block, and to the Gentiles fooliſhneſs. The Fews, who expected another kind an 
of Meſſias, that ſhould come in great pomp and glory, to be a mighty temporal prince, G 
were angry at the ſtory of @ crucifed Chriſt, The Greeks, the philoſophers, who W 


expected ſome curious theories, adorncd with eloquence, and delivered and laid down 1 79 
according to the exact rules of art, derided this plain and ſimple relation of Chriſt, and lat 
of the goſpel. re 


But though this deſign of the goſpel appeared filly and fooliſh to raſh and incon- er 
ſiderate and prejudiced minds; yet 70 them that are called, to them that do believe, both an 
Jeus and Gentiles, Chriſt, the power of God, and the wiſdom of God ; Chriſt, that is, di 
the way of our redemption by Te/#s Chriſt, which the apoſtle preached, the wiſaom 

of God, an eminent inſtance of it. | 3 
So that the redemption of man by Jeſus Chrift, is a deſign of admirable o:/dom. This 

I ſhall endeavour to confirm to you, i = 
LTH | By 
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it is accompliſhed, 
1. By the teſtimonies from ſcripture. You know I have all along, in my dit. 
f courſes of the attributes of God, uſed this method of proving them, from the dictates 
? of natural light, and the revelation of ſcripture : But now I muſt fortake my wonted 
7 method, for here the light of nature leaves me. The wiſdom of the e is 
manifeſt in He things which are made; the heavens declare the glory of God's wil 
dom, and the firmament ſhews his handy-work. The works of God do preach 
? and ſet forth the wiſdom of the Creator; but the fun, moon, and ſtars do not preach 
: the goebel. The wiſdom of redemption is wiſdom in a .myftery, hidden wiſdom. 
which none of the princes or philoſophers of this world knew, The ſharpeſt wits, 
and the higheſt and moſt raiſed underſtandings amongſt the heathens, could ſay 
, nothing of this. Here the w/dom of the wiſe, and the underſtanding of the prudent 
is poſed, and we may make the apoſtle's challenge, der. 20. of this chapter, Jer: 
a is the wwiſe ? where is the dliſtuter of this world ? There is no natural light dif- 
covers Chriſt ; the ve men cannot find him out, unleſs a ar be created on pur- 
- poſe to lead and direct to him. Therefore in this I ſhall only depend npon di- 
vine revelation. 1 Cor. ii. 7, 8. the goſpel is called the wiſdom of God in a myſtery 
even in the hidden wiſdom which God ordained before the world unto our glory. 
which none of the princes of this worid knew. Eph. i. 7, 8. In whom we haw, 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveneſs of fins, according to the riches of his grace 
| wherein he hath abounded tewards us in all wiſdom and prudence. Eph. ili. 10, 11 
utes The manifold wiſdom of God, according to the eternal purpoſe which he purpoſed in 
Jer- Chrift Teſus our Lord. This work of our redemption by Feſus Chriſt, is ſo various 
ed; and admirable, that it is not below the angels to know and underſtand it; To the 
\t intent, that unto principalities and powers in heavenly places, might be known the mani- 
ncs WW fold wildom of God. | | 
if of 2. By enquiring more particularly into the nature of this deſign, and the means 
we © how it is accompliſhed. This is a , to fit means to ends; and the more difficult 
mit KF the end, the greater wiſdom . is required to find out ſuitable and ſufficient means for 
the accompliſhment of the end. Now the idem of redemption will appear, if we 
hich conſider the caſe of fallen man ; and what fit, and proper, and ſuitable means the 
wiſdom of God hath deviſed for our recovery. 
r the Firſt, Let us conſider the caſe of fallen man, which was very ſad, both in reſpect 
ad: of the miſery, and the difficulty of it. 
che- I. In reſpect of the miſery of it. Man, who was made holy and upright by God, 
d not having by his voluntary tranſgreſſion, and wiltul diſobedience, fallen from him, did 
ih } preſently fink into a corrupt and degenerate, into a miſerable and curſed condition, 
- Was of which heaven and earth, and his own conſcience, bore him witneſs. Man being 
that become a ſinner, is not only deprived of the image of God, but is liable to his juſtice ; 
ah here was his miſery. 
city, 2. The difficulty of the caſe was this; man could not recover himſelf, and raiſe 
| any | himſelf out of his own ruin; no creature was able to do it; ſo that our help is onl 
cas in God; and, indeed, he is a merciful God, and doth not deſire our ruin, hor delight 
and in our deſtruction : But ſuppoſe his mercy never ſo willing to fave us, will not his 
Wy holineſs, and juſtice, and truth check thoſe forward inclinations of his goodneſs, 
kind and hinder all the deſigns of his mercy ? Is not fin contrary to the holy nature of 
ince, God ? Hath not he declared his infinite hatred of it? Hath not he threatened it 
who with heavy and drea-:ful puniſhment ? and ſaid, that the inner ſhall die, that he will 
down at acquit the guilty, nor let fin go unpuniſhed ? Should he now, without any 
and I fatisfaction to his offended juſtice, pardon the ſinner, remit his puniſhment, and 
receive him to favour ; would this be agreeable to his holineſs, and juſtice, and 
ncon- truth? Would this become the wiſe governor of the world, who loves righteouſneſs, 
both and order; who hates ſin, and is obliged, by the eſſential rectitude of his nature, to 
hat is, diſcountenance fin ? 
don So that here is a conflict of the attributes and perfections of God. The mercy 
| of God pities our miſery, and would recover us, would open paradiſe to us : but 
This there is a flaming ſword that keeps us out; the incenſed juſtice of God, that muſt 
| be ſatisfied ; and if he takes vengeance of us, we are eternally ruin'd ; if he ſpares 
I. By 1 | 


I. By general teſtimonies of ſcripture: And, 
II. By a more particular enquiry into the nature of this deſign, and the means how 


us, 
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us, how ſhall mercy and juſtice meet together ? how ſhall God at once expreſs his loye 
to the ſinner, and his hatred to fin ? here is the difficulty of our caſe. 
II. Let us now enquire what means the wiſdom of God uſeth for our recovery 

The wiſdom of God hath deviſed this expedient to accommodate all theſe diff. 
culties, to reconcile the mercy and juſtice of God. The Son of God ſhall undertake 
this work, and fatisfy the offended juſtice of God, and repair the ruined nature of 
man. He ſhall bring God and man together, make up this gulph, and renew the 
commerce and correſpondence between God and us, which was broken off by ſin. 
The work that God deſigns, is the redemption of man, that is, his recovery from 
a ſtate of fin and eternal death, to a ſtate of holineſs and eternal life. The Son of 
God is to engage in this deſign of our redemption, to ſatisfy the offended juſtice of 

| God towards us, fo as to purchaſe our deliverance from the wrath to come, and ſo a; 
to reſtore us to the image and favour of God, that we may be ſanctified, and be made 

| heirs of eternal life. 

| For opening of this, we will conſider, 

| 1. The fitneſs of the perſon deſigned for this work. 

2. The fitneſs of the means whereby he was to accompliſh it. 

1. The fitneſs of the perſon deſigned for this work, and that was the eternal Se 
of God ; who, in reſpect of his infinite wiſdom and power, the dignity and credit of 
his perſon, his dearneſs to his Father, and intereſt in him, was very fit to undertake 
this work, to mediate a reconciliation between God and man. 

2. The fitneſs of the means whereby he was to accompliſh it; and thefe I ſhall 
refer to tao heads, his humiliation, and exaltatign. All the parts of theſe are ven 
ſubſervient to the deſign of our redemption. | 

I. The humiliation of Chriſt, which confiſts of three principal parts; his zncerne- 
tion, his life, and his death. 5 ; 

1. His incarnatiou, which is ſet forth in ſcripture by ſeveral expreſſions ; his being 
made fleſh, and dwelling among us, John i. 14. His being made of the feed of David 
according to the fleſh, Rom. i. 3. His being made of a woman, Gal. iv. 4. The nam 
feſtation of God in the fleſh, 1 Tim. in. 16. His taking part of fleſh and blood, Hebr. it. 
14. His taking on him the ſeed of Abraham, and being made like unto his brethren, 
Hebr. ii. 16, 17. His coming in the fleſh, 1 John ii. 2. All which ſignifies his taking 
upon him human nature, and being really a man as well as God. The eternal Son 
ct God, in the fulneſs of time, took our nature; that is, aſſumed a real ſoul and 
body into union with the divine nature. Now this perſon, who was really both God 
and man, was admirably fitted for the work of our redemption. 

In general, this made him a fit mediator, an equal and middle perſon to interpoſe 
in this difference, and take up this quarrel between God and man. Being both God 
and man, he was concerned for both parties, and intereſted both in the honour of 
God, and the happineſs of man, and engaged to be tender of both ; and to procure 
the one, by ſuch ways as might be conſiſtent with the other. 

More particularly, his carnation did fit him for thoſe 7ic9 offices which he was 
to perform in his humiliation of prophet and prie/t. 

1. The office of prophet, to teach us both by his dc&rine, and his /ife. 

By his doctrine. His being in the likeneſs of ; this made him more familiar 
to us. He was a prophet raijed up from among his brethren, as Moſes ſpake, and he 
makes this an argument why we ſhould hear him. Should God ſpeak to us imme- 
diately by himſelf, we could not hear him, and live. God condeſcends to us, and 
complies with the weakneſs of our nature, and raiſeth up a prophet from among our 
brethren ; we ſhould hear him, And then-his being God, did add credit and autho- 
rity to what he ſpake ; he could confirm the doctrine which he taught by miracles. 
Of his teaching us by his J½e, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak preſently. 

2. For the office of prieſt. He was fit to be our prie/t, becauſe he was taken jm 
among men, as the apoſtle ſpeaks ; fit to ſuffer, as being man, having a bedy prepares, 
as it is, Hebr. x. 5. and fit to /atisy, by his ſufferings for the ſins of all men, 93 
being God, which put an infinite dignity and value upon them; the ſufferings of an 
infinite perſon, being equal to the offences done againſt an infinite God: And thus the | 

mercy of God is exalted without the diminution of his ii ç ex | 
And as his incarnation did qualify him for ſuffering, ſo for compaſſion, and 
14 fellow-ſuffering with us, Hebr, ii. 17, 18, JI herefore in all things it beloved him 4 | 
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ze made like unto bis brethren, that he might be à merciful and faithful hiph.. 
prieſt, in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the ſins. of the people , 
for in that be himſelf bath ſuffered, being tempted, he is able to fuccorr them that 


are tempted. 

2. His life was a means admirably fitted to bring men to holineſs and goodneſ. 
I might go through all the parts of it; but becauſe I intend to be very ſhort upon 
theſe heads, I ſhall only take notice of that part of his life, which was ſpent in 
his publick miniſtry ; he <went abort doing good ; the doctrine that he preached was 
calculated for the deſtroying of fin, and the promoting of holineſs ; the great end 
and deſign of it was to advance righteouſneſs, and goodneſs, and humility, and pa- 
tience, and ſeli-denial; to make us mortify our ſenſual deſires, and brutiſh patlions, 
to contemn and renounce this preſent world; and this being the deſign of it, it was 
a moſt proper engine to demoliſh the works of the devil: And to make way for 
the entertainment of his doctrine, the whole frame of his /zfe, and all the circum- 
ſtances of it, did contribute. His /zfe was the practice of his doctrine, and a clear 
comment upon it. The meanneſs of his condition in the world, that had no ſhare 
of the poſſeſſions of it, were a great advantage to his doctrine of ſelf-denial, and 
contempt of the world. The captain of our ſalvation, that he might draw off our 
affections from the world, and ſhew us how little the things of it are to be valued, 
would himſelf have no ſhare in it: Math. viii. 20. The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have neſts, but the Son of man bath not where to lay his head. 
The mean circumſtances of his condition were very eminently for the advantage of 
his deſign ; for had he not been ſtripped of all worldly accommodations, he could 
not have been ſo free from ſuſpicion of a worldly intereſt and deſign ; nay, he 
could not have been fo conſiderable ; he was really greater for his meanneſs, The 
very heathens did account this true greatneſs, (as we find in Ariftetle) not to 
admire the pleaſures, and greatneſs, and 2 of the world. And that his mean- 
neſs might be no diſadvantage to him, thoſe evidences that he gave of his divini 
in the wonderful things that he did, rendered him conſiderable, and gained more 
reverence and authority to his doctrine, than his meanneſs could bring contempt 
upon it. 
a Beſides, the manner of his converſation was a very great advantage to him ; he 
* was of a very ſweet and converſable and obliging temper; and by this means he 
6 did gain upon the people, and was acceptable to them; and thus he did a 


ly 

himſelf to them in the moſt human ways, to make way for the entertainment of his 

ole doctrine. The miracles that he wrought, did confirm his doctrine beyond all excep- 
5 tion, as being a divine teſtimony, and ſetting the ſeal of God to the truth of it ; 
"of yet becauſe many were blinded with prejudice, and though they did ſee, yet would 
ure not ſee, Chriſt the wiſdom of God did ſo order the buſineſs of his miracles, ro make 


them human ways of winning upon them, for they were generally ſuch as were 
beneficial ; he healed all manner of diſeaſes and maladies by this miraculous power 
and fo his miracles did not only tend to confirm his doctrine, as they were miracles, 
but to make way for entertainment of it, as they were benefits ; this was a ſenſible 
demonſtration to them, that he intended them good, becauſe he did them good ; 
they would eaſily believe, that he, who healed their bodies, would not harm their 
ſouls. This for his /:fe. 

III. His death, which was the loweſt ſtep of his humiliation, and the conſumma. 
tion of his ſufferings. Now the death of Chriſt did eminently contribute to this deſign 
of our redemption. The death of Chriſt did not only expiate the guilt of fin, and 
pacify conſcience, by making plenary ſatisfaction to the divine juſtice ; but did emi- 

nently contribute to the killing of fin in us: Rom. vi. 1. Knowing this, that our old 
from man is crucified with him, that the body of ſin might be deſtroyed, that henceforth wwe 
pared, might not ſerve ſin. Rom. vill. 3. God ſending his own Son in the likeneſs of Jinful fleſh, 
en, 2s and for fin (that is, by being a ſacrifice for fin) condemned ſin in the fleſh, The death 


of an of Chriſt convinceth ſin to be a great evil; and doth condemn it, becauſe the im- 

us the partial juſtice of God did ſo ſeverely puniſh it in his own Son, when he appeared in 

the perſon of a ſinner ; and this is the moſt powerful argument to us to crucify fin, 

„ and that it crucified our Saviour. That ſo innocent and holy a perſon ſhould ſuffer ſo 

him 16 cruel and ignominious a death for our fins, ſhould ſet us for ever againſt it, and 
be make us hate it with a perfect hatred. 


The 
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The circumſtances of Chriſt's ſufferings, are with admirable wiſdom fitted for the 
conquering of fin and ſatan. Sin came by the woman : The ſeed of the woman ſuffers 
tor fin 3 and by ſuffering, conquers it. Sin began in the garden; and there our 
Saviour began his ſufferings for fin. Sin came by the tree; and Chriſt bears the curſe 
of it i hanging upon the tree, and crucifies it by his croſs. 

And as he conquered fin, ſo he overcame fatan by his own arts. The devil found 
Chriſt in the likeneſs of man, he judged him mortal, and his great deſign was to 
procure his death, and get him into his grave. Chriſt permits him to bring about 
his deſign ; he lets him enter into Judas; he lets the eros crucity, and put him 
into his grave, and roll a great ſtone upon it: But here his drome wwfdom appears, 
in ruining the devil by his own deſign, and /naring him in the works of his cu 
hands, Hebr. ii. 14. By death he deſtroys him that had the poxcer of death, that 1, 
the devil. 

know the ſufferings of Chriſt were, by the 2/e of the dc, made the great 
objection againſt the 7/dom of this diſpenſation; the croſs of Chrift was to the 
Greeks fooliſhneſs ; and yet the <ci/e/t of them had determined otherwiſe in general, 
though not in this particular caſe. Plato (in the ſecond book of his Common 
Wealth) faith, That if a man may be a perfect pattern of juſtice and righteouſneſ;, 
and be approved by God and men, he muſt be ftripped of all the things of this 
world; he muſt be poor and diſgraced, and be accounted a wicked and unjuſt 
* man; he muſt be whipped, and tormented, and crucified as a malefactor; 
which is, as it were, a prophetical deſcription of our 'Saviour's ſufferings. And 
Arrian, in his Epiſtle, deſeribing a man fit to reform the world, whom he calls the 
Apoltle, the meſſenger, the preacher, and miniſter of God, faith, “He mult be 
without houſe and harbour, and worldly accommodations; muſt be armed with 
** tluch patience for the greateſt ſufferings, as if he were a ſtone, and devoid of 
** tenie 3; he mult be a ſpectacle of miſery and contempt of the world. So that, by 
the acknowledgment of theſe 7x00 wile heathens, there was nothing in the ſufferings 
ot Chritt that was unbecoming the w/dom of God, and improper to the end and deſign 
of Chriſt's coming into the world; befides, that they ſerved a further end, which 
they did not dream of, the /atisfving of divine juſtice. | 

Secondly, His exaltation. The ſeveral parts of which, his reſurrefon, and aſcen- 
/ion, and fitting at the right hand of God, were eminently ſubſervient to the perfecting 
and carrying on of this deſign. 

The re/urredion of Chriſt, is the great confirmation of the truth of all that he 
delivered, Rom. i. 4. declared to be the Son of God with power, de SN vs Os 
& ö duet, by the reſurreftion from the dead. This great miracle of his r- 
reign from the dead, did determine the controverſy, and put it out of all doubt and 
queſtion, that he was the Sor of Gd. And then his a/cen/ion, and /itting af the 
right hand of God, this gives us the aſſurance of a blefſed immortality, and is a 
demonſtration of a life to come, and a pledge of everlaſting glory and happinef. 
And can any thing tend more to the encouragement of obedience, and to make us 
dead to the pleaſures and enjoyments of this life, than the aſſurance of eternal life 
and happineſs ? 

And then the conſequents of his exa/tati9n, they do eminently conduce to our 
recovery, The ſending of the holy Ghoſt r leud us into all truth, to ſanctify us, 
to atliſt us, and to comfort us under the greateſt troubles and afflictions ; and the 
powertul zuterceſſion of Chriſt in our behalf; and his return to judgment; the ex- 


pectation whereof, is the great argument to repentance, and holinets of life : Afts 


\Vit. 30, 31. Aud the times of this ignorance God winked at, but nx commandeth dll 
104 every-There to repent : Becauſe be hath appointed a day in the which he dc 71 judg 0 
ihe xworld in righteouſneſs, by that man <ovbom be hath ordained ; hereof he hath given 
ajſurance unto all men, in that he hath raiſed him from the dead. And thus I have 
endeavoured to prove, that the redemption of man by Jeſus Chrijt, is a deſign of 
#dmirable 1/dom. 2 

The 2% I ſhall make of it, is to convince us of the unteaſonableneſs of unbeliet, 
and the folly and madneſs of impenitency. bh 

Firſt, The unreaſonableneſs of unbelief. The goſpel reveals to us the Wite 
counſel and diſpenſation of God for our redemption; and thoſe who diſbelieve the 
goſpel, they reject the counſel of God againſt themſelves, as it is ſaid of the unbe- 
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lieving Phariſees and Lawyers, £uke vii. 30. The goſpel reveals to us a deſign ſo 
reaſonable and full of wi/dom, that they who can disbelieve it are deſperate perſons, 
devoted to ruin. 1 Cor. i. 18. The croſs of Chriſt is to them that periſh faoliſhneſs. 
2 Cor. iv. 3, 4. But if our goſpel be hid, it“ is hid to them that are loſt; in whom the 
God of this world hath blinded the eyes of them that believe not, leſt the light of the glo- 
rious goſpel of Chriſt, who is the image of God, ſhould ſhine unto them. The goſpel 
carries to much light and evidence in it, that it cannot be hid from any but ſuch 
whole eyes are blinded by the devil and their luſts. RR, 

He that will duly weigh and conſider things, and look narrowly into this w/e 
diſpenſation of God, {hall find nothing to object againſt it; nay, ſhall diſcover in it 
the greateſt motives and inducements to believe. We are apt to believe any thing 
that is reaſonable, eſpecially if it be for our advantage. Now this we di/penſation 
of God is not only reaſonable in itſelf, but beneficial to us; it does at once highly 
gratify our underſtandings, and ſatisfy our intereſt ; why ſhould we not then believe 
and entertain it? _ | 5 

I. The deſign of the goſpel is reaſonable, and gratifies our underſtandings. And 
in this refpe&, the goſpel hath incomparable advantages above any other religion. 
The end of all religion is to advance piety and holineſs, and real goodneſs among 
men ; and the more any religion advanceth theſe, the more reaſonable it is. Now 
the great incitements and arguments to piety, are the excellency and perfection of the 
divine nature ; fear of puniſhment, and hopes of pardon and rewards, Now the 
goſpel repreſents all theſe to the greateſt advantage. 

1. It repreſents the perfections of God to the greateſt advantage, eſpecially thoſe 
which tend molt to the promotion of piety, and the love of God in us; his z/t:ce 
and mercy. | 

(I.) His zuftice, The goſpel repreſents it inflexible in its rights, and incxorable, 
and that will not in any caſe, Jet tin go unpuniſhed. The impartiality of the divine 
juſtice appears in this diſpenſation, that when God pardons the finner, yet he will 
puniſh fin ſo ſeverely in his own Son, who was the ſurety. Now, what could more 
tend to diſcountenance fin, and convince us of the great evil of it? 

(2.) His mercy. This diſpenſation is a great demonſtration of the mercy, and 


goodneſs, and love of God, in ſending his Son to die for ſinners, and in ſaving ws by 


devoting and facrificing bin, John iii. 16. For God jo loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, Rom. v. 8. But God commendeth his love towards us, in that 
Ihile we are yet ſinners, Chriſt died for us. 1 John. iv. 9, 10. Ji this was manifeſt 
the love of God towards us, becauſe God ſent his only begotten Son into the world, that 
we might live through him, Herein is love; not that wwe loved God, but that be loved 
zs, and ſent his Son to be the propitiation for our ſins. Now this repreſentation of 
God's mercy and love, which the goſpel makes, is of great force and efficacy to melt 
our hearts into love to God. 3 | 

2. The ſecond argument to piety, is fear of puniſhment. -'The goſpel hath re- 
vealed to us the miſery of thoſe ho continue in their fin ; it hath made clear and 
terrible _ diſcoveries of [thoſe torments which attend ſinners in another world, and 
hath opened to us the treaſures of God's wrath ; ſo that now under the goſpel, he/! 
7s naked before us, and deſtruction hath no covering; and this is one thing which 
makes the goſpel ſo powerful an engine to deſtroy ſin, Rem. i. 16, 18. The goſpel is 
the power of God unto ſulvation; for therein is the wrath of God revealed from heaven 
egainſt. all ungodlineſi and unrighteouſneſs of men. 

3. Hopes of pardon and reward. And this, added to the former, renders the 
goſpel the moſt powerful inſtrument to take men off from ſin, and engage them to 
holineſs, that can be imagined. The means to draw men from ſin, when they are 
once awakened with the fear of vengeance, is hopes of pardon and mercy, and the 
way to encourage obedience for the future, is hope of reward. Now as an argument 
to us to retreat and draw back from ſin, the goſpel promiſes pardon and indemnity to 
us; and as an incitement to holineſs, the goſpel opens heaven to us, and ſets before 
us everlaſting glory and happineſs, and gives us the greateſt aſſurance of it. 

This is the it, the deſign of the goſpel is .r7ca/onab/e, in that it does eminently 
and directly ſerve for the ends of picty and religion. | 

II. This diſpenſation of; God 7s beneficial to us, and ſatisfies our intereſt ; and 
this adds to the unreaſonablenelſs of our unbelief, this deſign of God being not only 
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reaſonable in itſelf, but defirable to ui, that it ſhould be fo ; becauſe of the 
eminent advantages that redound to us by it. The deſign of the goſpel is to deliver 
us from the guilt and dominion of fin, and the tyranny of fatan ; to reſtore us to the 
image and favour of God ; and by making us partakers of a divine nature, to brin 

us to eternal life. And is there any thing of real advantage which is not compre. 
hended in this? Is it not deſirable to every man, that there ſhould be a way where 


by our guilty conſciences may be quieted and appeaſed; whereby we may be deli- 


vered from the fear of death and hell? Is it not deſirable to be freed from the 
ſlavery of our luſts, and reſcued from the tyranny and power of the great deſtroyer 
of ſouls? Ts it not deſirable to be like God, and to be aſſured of his love ang 
favour, who is the beſt friend, and the moſt dangerous enemy; and to be ſecured 
that when we leave this world, we ſhall be unſpeakably happy for ever? Now the 
goſpel conveys theſe benefits to us; and if this be the caſe of the goſpel, and 
there be nothing in this deſign of our redemption, but what is wiſe and reaſonable, 
and exceedingly for our benefit and advantage; why ſhould any man be ſo averſe tg 
the belief of it? Why ſhould unbelief be counted a piece of wit? Is it wit to ſet 
ourſelves againſt reaſon, and to oppoſe our beſt intereſt? It is wickedneſs, and 
prejudice, and inconſiderateneſs, which disbelieves the goſpel. Thoſe who do conſider 
things, welcome this good news, and embrace theſe glad tidings. Wiſdom is juſtified 
of her children. To them who are truly ſenſible of their own intereſt, and will; 
to accept of reaſonable evidence, this is not only 4 true ſaying, but worthy of all 
acceptation ; that Chriſt came into the world to ſave ſinners. 

Secondly, This doth convince men of the madneſs and folly of impenitency. Now 
ſince the wi/dom of God hath contrived ſuch a way of our recovery, and by the deciz- 
ration of God's wrath, and diſpleaſure againſt fin, hath given us ſuch arguments to 
repentance, and by diſcovering a way of pardon and mercy, hath given us ſuch 
in to repentance, how great muſt the folly of impenitency be? For 
conſider, 

1. That impenitency directly ſets itſelf againſt the wiſdom of God. If after all 
this we continue in our fins, we reject the counſel of God againſt our ſelves, we 
deſpiſe the m of God, and charge that with folly and we do it againſt our 
ſelves, to our own injury and fuin. If we live in our fins, and cheriſh our luſts, 
we directly oppoſe the end of our redemption, we contradict the great deſign of the 
goſpel, we contemn the admirable contrivance of God's wiſdom, who ſent his 
Son into the world on purpoſe to deſtroy fin ; for we uphold that which he came 
to deſtroy, 1 John iii. 5. Ye know that he was manifeſt to take away our ſins. Now 
ſhall we continue in fin, when we know the Son of God was manifeſt to take away 
fin? God cannot but take it very ill at our hands, when he hath laid out Che viches 
of his wiſdom in this deſign, for us to go about to defeat him in it ; this is at once to 
be unthankful to God, and injurious to ourſelves z it is ſuch a madneſs, as if a con- 
demned man ſhould deſpiſe a pardon ; as if a priſoner ſhould be fond of his tetters, 
and refuſe deliverance ; as if a man deſperately fick ſhould fight with his phyſician, 
and put away health from him. If we do not comply with the wi/dem of God, which 
hath contrived our recovery, we for/ake our own mercy, and neglect a great ſalvation; 
we love death, and hate our own ſouls, Prov. viii. 14, 15, 16. 

2. Conſider, we cannot expect the wiſdom of God ſhould do more for our reco- 
very, than hath been already done; the wiſdom of God will not try any further means. 
Mat. xxi. 37. Laſt of all he ſent his Son. If we deſpiſe this way, if we tread 
under foot the ſon of God, and count the blood of the covenant, whereby we are ſandti- 
fied, an unholy thing, there would remain no more ſacrifice for fin, Heb. x. 20, 
29. What can expiate the guilt of fin, if the blood of Chriſt do not? What {ball 
rake us off from fin, what ſhall ſanctify us, if the blood of the covenant be ineffectual! 
We reſiſt our laſt remedy, and make void the beſt means the wiſdom of God could 
deviſe for our recovery, if, after the revelation of the goſpel, we continue in our ſins. 

3. If we fruſtrate this deſign of God's wiſdum for our recovery, our ruin will be 
the more dreadful and certain. Impenitency under the goſpel will increaſe our 
miſery, Tf Chrift had not come, we had had no fin, in compariſon of what we now 
have; but now our fin r8mains, and there is no cloak for our fin, cen r 
e. We ſhall not be able at the day of judgment to preface any thing by WY 


of excuſe or apology for our impenitency. What ſhall we be able to ſay to the 7 be 
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of God, when that ſhall condemn us, who rejected his 2%, which would have 
{ved us? We would all be ſaved, but we would be ſaved without repentance : now 
the wiſdom of God hath not found out any other way to fave us from hell, but by 
{aving us from our fins. And thou that wilt not ſubmit to this method of dine 


wiſdom, take thy courſe, and let us ſee how thou wilt eſcape the damnation of hell. 


| will conclude all with thoſe dreadful words which 7he vu off God pronounceth 
againſt thoſe that deſpiſe her, and refuſe to hearken to her voice, Prov. i. 24,25, 26. 
Becauſe J have called, and ye refuſed, I have flretched out my hand, and uo man re- 
garded; but ye have ſet at nought my counſel, and would none of my reproof : I aljs 
will laugh at your calaimty, I will mock hen Jour | fear cometh. They who will not 
comply with the counſel of God for their happineſs, they ſhall inherit the condition 
which they have choſen to themſelves ; hey ſhall cat the fri? of their mon ways, and 
be filled with their own devices, 
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SERMON LXXXVI. 


The Juſtice of God in the Diſtribution of Rewards 


and Puniſhments, | 


GEN. XVIII. 25. 
Shall not the Judge of all the Earth do right ? 


] : treating of the attributes of God, I have confidered He which relate to e 
divine underflanding, viz. knowledge and wiſdom ; T come now to conſider 
thoſe which relate to the divine will, viz. theſe four, the fuiſlice, the truth, 
the goodneſs, and the Holineſs of God. I] begin with the %%%, namely, the ;r/{rce of God. 

At the 17th verſe of this Chapter, God by a great and wonderful condeſcenſion 
of his goodneſs, reveals to Abraham his intention concerning the deſtruction of $-- 
dom; upon this Abraham, v. 23. interceded with God for ſaving of the righteous 
perſons that were there; and to this end, he pleads with God his juice and rig 
neſs, with which he apprehended it to be inconſiſtent 2 deſtroy the righteous with the 
wicked, which, without a miracle, could not be avoided in a general deſtruction. 
Wilt thou alſo deſtroy the righteous with the wicked * Peradventure there be fifty 
righteous within the city, wilt thou alſo deſtroy, and not ſpare the place for the jifty 
righteous that are therein? that be far from thee to do after this manner, to flay the 
righteous with the wicked, and that the righteous ſhould be as the wicked, that be far 


from thee ; ſhall not the judge of all the earth do right? This negative interrogation 


is equivalent to a vehement affirmation, Shall not the judge of all the earth do right ? 
that is, undoubtedly he will, This we may take for a certain and undoubted princi- 
ple, that in he diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, the Judge of the world will 
do r1ghteoufly. | 

So that the argument that lies under our conſideration, is the juſtice of God e 
diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments : For the clearing of which, we will conſider it, 
First, In Hypotbeſi, in regard to the particular caſe which is here put by Abraham 
in the text. 


Secondly, In Theſi, we will conſider it in general, in Ve diftribution of rewards 


and puniſhments. 


Firſt, We will conſider it in Mypotheſi, in regard to the particular caſe which is 
here put by Abraham in the text ; and the rather, becauſe it we look well into it, 
chere is ſomething of real difficulty in it, not eaſy to be cleared; for Abraham's rea- 
ioning, if it be true, does plainly conclude, that it would have been unrighteous with 
God in the deſtruction of Sodom, not to make a difference between the righteous and 
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the wicked, but to involve them equally in the ſame common deſtruction. Thaz j, 
far from thee to do after this manner, to flay the righteous with the wicked, and thay 
the righteous ſhould be as the wicked, that be far from thee ; ſhall not the judge of al! 
the earth do right ? as if he had ſaid, Surely the judge of all the earth will never do | 
unrighteous a thing. 

And yet notwithſtanding this, we ſee it is very uſual for the providence of God to 
involve good men 1n general calamities, and to make no viſible difference between the 
righteous and the wicked, Now this difficulty is, how to reconcile theſe appearances 
of providence with this reaſoning of Abraham in the text. 

And for doing of this, I ſee but one poflible way, and that is this, that Abra. 
ham does not here ſpeak concerning the judgments of God which befal men in the 
ordinary courſe of his providence, which many times happen promiſcuouſly, and 
involve good and bad men in the ſame ruin ; and the reaſon hereof is plain, becauſe 
God in his ordinary providence does permit the cauſes, which produce theſe judg- 
ments, to act according to their own nature, and they either cannot or will not make 
any diſtinction; for the calamities which ordinarily happen in the world, are pro- 
duced by two forts of cauſes, either thoſe which we call natural, or thoſe which 
are voluntary. Natural cauſes, ſuch as wind and thunder, and ſtorms, and the in- 
fection of the air, and the like; theſe acting by a neceſſity of nature, without any 
knowledge or choice, can make no diſtinction between the good and bad. And the 
voluntary cauſes of calamities, as men are, they many times v make no difference 
between the righteous and the wicked ; nay, many times they are maliciouſly bent 
againſt the righteous, and the effects of their malice fall heavieſt upon them. Now 
we ſay that things happen in the way of ordinary providence, when natural cauſes 
are permitted to act according to their nature, and voluntary cauſes are left to their 
liberty; and therefore in the courſe of ordinary providence, it is not to be expected 
that ſuch a diſtinction ſhould be made; it is neither poſſible, nor does juſtice require 
it; it is not poſſible, ſuppoſing natural cauſes left to act according to their nature, 
and voluntary cauſes to be left to their liberty ; nor does juſtice require it, for every 
man is ſo much a ſinner, that no evil that befalls him in this world, can be ſaid wo 
be unjuſt in reſpect of God. 

So that Abraham is not here to be underſtood, as ſpeaking of ſuch judgments 
befal men in the ordinary courſe of God's providence, in which, if the good and 
bad be involved alike, it cannot be expected to be otherwiſe, nor is there any in- 
juſtice in it; but Abraham here ſpeaks of miraculous and extraordinary judgments, 
which are immediately inflicted by God for the puniſhment of ſome crying fins, and 
the example of the world to deter others from the like. And ſuch was this judg- 
ment, which God intended to bring upon Sodom, and which Abraham hath relation 
to in this diſcourſe of his. In fis caſe it may be expected from the juſtice of God, 


that a difference ſhould be made between the 77ghteous and the wicked ; and that for 
theſe reaſons : 


1. Becauſe this is a judgment which God himſelf executes. It is not an event of 
common providence, which always follows the nature of its cauſe, but an act of 


God, as a judge, Now it is eſſential to a judge to make a diſcrimination between the 


good and the bad, ſo as to puniſh the one, and to ſpare the other; and this is as neceſſary 
wo all proper acts of judgment in this world, as the other; there being no other diffe- 
rence between them, but that one is a particular judgment, and the other the general 


judgment of the whole world. | 


2. When God goes out of the way of his ordinary providence in punithing, it 
may reaſonably be expected that he ſhould make a difference between the good and 
the bad; for the reaſon why he does not in his common providence, is becauſe he 
will not break and interrupt the eſtabliſhed order of things upon every little occa- 
lion : But when he does go beſides the common courſe of things in punithing, the 
reaſon ceaſeth, which hindred him before from making a difference ; and it 1s rea- 
ſonable enough to expect, that in the inflicting of a miraculous judgment, a mira- 
culous difference ſhould be made. Without making this difference, the end of theſe 
miraculous judgments would not be attained, which is, remarkably to puniſh che 
crying ſins of men, and by that example to deter others from the like ſins: But if theſe 
judgments ſhould fall promiſcuouſly upon the righteous and the wicked, it would not 
be evident, that they were deſigned for the puniſhment of ſuch ſins, when men did 08 
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that they fell likewiſe upon thoſe who were not guilty of thoſe ſins, and conſequently 
the example could not be fo effectual to deter men from fin. 

Upon all theſe accounts you ſee that Abraham's reatoning was very ſtrong and 
well grounded, as to thoſe judgments which are miraculous and extraordinary, 
and immediately infliffed by God, for the puniſhment of great and heinous ſins, 
which was the caſe he was ſpeaking of. And accordingly we find, that in thoſe 
judgments which have been 7mmediately and miraculouſly inflicted by God, he hath 
always made this difference between the vighteous and the wicked, In the deluge 
which. he brought upon the old world, the ſpirit of God gives this reaſon why the 
judgment was ſo univerſal, becauſe all fleſh had corrupted his vy upon the earth; 
and the reaſon why he ſaved Noah and his family was, becauſe in this general 
corruption of mankind he alone was righteous ; Thee have I ſeen righteous before 
me in this generation. So likewiſe in that miraculous judgment of Korah and his 
company, when God made a nw thing, and the earth opened her mouth to fivallow 
them up, none periſhed but he and 5s complices ; the reſt had warning given them by 
God to remove from the tents of thoſe wicked men. Thus you ſee that as to the par- 
ticular caſe in this text, Abraham's reaſoning concerning the zuft;ce of God is very 
firm and concluding. I proceed to the 

Second thing, which was that which I principally intended to diſcourſe upon, vs. 
| to conſider the juſtice of God in general, in the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, 
And here I cannot but grant, that the beſt evidence of this is yet wanting. We have 
clear demonſtrations of the power, and wwr/dom, and goodneſs of God, in this vaſt and 
admirable frame of things which we ſee ; but we mult ſtay till e day of judoment 
for a clear and full manifeſtation of the divine juftice ; for which reaſon the day of 
judgment is in ſcripture called, the day of the revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God. But in the mean time we may receive ſufficient aſſurance of this, both from 
natural reaſon, and from divine revelation. 

1. From natural reaſon, which tells us, that God loves righteouſneſs, and hates 
iniquity, and conſequently that it muſt be agreeable to his nature, to countenance and 
encourage the one, and to diſcountenance the other; that is, to give ſome publick 
teſtimony of his liking and affection to the one, and of his hatred and diflike of the 
other ; which cannot otherwiſe be done, but by rewards and puniſhments. 

But however the heathen reaſoned about this matter, whatever premiſes they laid, 
they firmly believed the concluſion, that God is t. Plato lays down this as a 
certain and undoubted principle, © That God is in no wiſe unjuſt, but as righteous 
« as is poſſible ; and that we cannot reſemble God more, than in this quality and 
* diſpoſition.” So likewiſe Seneca tells us, That the Gods are neither capable of 
receiving any injury, nor of doing any thing that is unjuſt.” Antoninus the great 
300, emperor and philoſopher, ſpeaking doubtfully, whether good men are extinguiſhed 
t for by death, or remain afterwards ; © If it be juſt, ſays he, you may be ſure it is fo; 
« if it be not juſt, you may certainly conclude the contrary ; for God is juſt, and 
« being ſo, he will do nothing that is unjuſt or unreaſonable.” And indeed the hea- 
then philoſophers looked upon this as the great ſanction of all moral precepts, that 
God was the o/tne/s and the avenger of the breach and violation of them, Q /ecus 
Mary faxit, deus ipſe vindex erit ; If any man do contrary to them, God himſelf will puniſh 
diffe- it; which ſhews, that there is a natural aue upon the minds of men of the divine 
eral juſtice, which will overtake offenders either in this world or the other, But this will 
more clearly appear in the 


ng, it 24 place, from ſcripture, or divine revelation. And thoſe texts which I ſhall 
d and produce to this purpoſe, may be reduced to theſe #wo heads; either ſuch as prove 
iſe he the reclitude of the divine nature, and his juſtice in general; or ſuch as ſpeak more 


occa- particularly of the juſtice and equity of his providence in the diſtribution of rewards 
g, the ¶ and puniſhments. I begin, fir/f, with thoſe which declare the re&:7ude of the divine 
is rea- I} nature, and the uſtice of God in general, and that either by attributing this perfection to 
mira- him, or by removing the contrary, injuſtice and unrighteouſneſs, at the greuteſt diſtance 
f theſe from him. . 

ſh che 1. 'Thoſe which attribute this perfection to God. I ſhall mention but a few of 
f theſe I many, Pſal. cxxix. 4. The Lord is righteous. Dan. ix. 7. O Lord ! righteouſneſs be- 
11d not get unto thee. This good men have acknowledged, when they have hin under the 


did 0 hand of God, Ezra ix. 1 5. O Lord God of Iſrael, thou art righteous. And this 
that | the 
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the worſt of men have been forced to own, when they have been in extremity 
Ex. ix. 27. then Pharaoh ſaid, The Lerd is righteous. This hath been likewiſe ac. 
knowledged by thole who have lain under the greateſt temptation to doubt of it. 
Jer. xi. 1. Richteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee : yea, let me ral 
with thee of thy judgments ; wherefore doth the way of the wicked proſper? The 
prophet, notwithitanding he ſaw the proſperous condition of wicked men, and the 
afflicted ſtate of the godly, which ſeemed hard to be reconciled with the ;u/tice of 
God's providence : yet before he would ſo much as reaſon about it, he lays down this 
as a certain concluſion, Righteous art thou, O Lord. To this head likewiſe belon 
all thoſe texts which ſpeak of r:ghteouſne/s, as God's dwelling-place, and bis throne 
of his delight in juſtice, and of the duration and eternity of it, which I need not par 
ticularly recite. 

2. There are likewiſe other texts, which remove the contrary, v/z. juſtice and 
unrightecnfneſs at the greateſt diſtance from God, as being moſt contrary to his 
nature and perfection. Deut. xxxii. 4. A God of truth, and without iniquity, 
2 Chron, xix. 7. Were is no iniquity with the Lord our God, nor accepting of per ſons, 
nor taking of gifts. Job viii. 3. Doth God pervert judgment? or doth the Almighty 
fervert juſlice ? which is a vehement negation of the thing. 7 xxxiv. 10, 11, 12, 
Far be it from God, that he fhould do wickedneſs, and from the Almighty, that he 
ſhould commit iniquity. For the work of a man ſhall he render unto him, and cauſ: 

very man to find according to his ways. Yea, ſurely God will not do wickedly, neither 
will the Almighty pervert judgment. Rom. ix. 14. What ſhall we ſay then? is there 
unrizhteouſneſs with God? God forbid. 

Secondly, There are other texts which ſpeak more particularly of the 7uftice and 
righteouſneſs of God in the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments. It is true indeed, 
the dice of God doth not conſtantly appear in this world in the diſpenſations of 
his providence, becauſe this is a time of patience and forbearance to ſinners, and of 
tryal and exerciſe to good men; but there is a day a coming, when all things ſhall 
be ſer ſtraight, and every man ſhall receive the juſt reward of his deeds, when the 
juſtice of God ſhall be evident to all the world, and every eye ſhall fee it, and hall 
acknowledge the righteous judgment of God; and this the ſcripture moſt clearly 
and expreſly declares unto us; and hence it is, that he day of judgment is called the 
day of the revelatiou of the righteous judgment of God. The righteouſneſs of God 
doth not now ſo clearly appear, but that there are many clouds over it; but there 


thall be a day of revelation, when the 7:ghteouſneſs of God ſhall be made manifeſt to 


all the world. 

The re-munerative juſtice of God ſhall then appear in the rewarding the righteous ; 
and the punitive juſtice of God in puniſhing the wicked and ungodly ; /o that a man 
ſhall jay, verily there is a reward for the righteous; verily there is a God that judgetb 
the world. 


Now the 7:ghteouſneſs of this vengeance of God, which God will take upon 


ſinners, is further ſet forth to us in ſcripture, from the equity and impartiality ot 
It. 

I. From the equzty of it. | 

. In that the fins of men have juſtly deſerved the puniſhment, that ſhall come 
upon them, Rom. i. 32. WWho knoweth the judgment of God, Stdxoma Ti Old, th! 
righteous judgment of God, that they which commit ſuch things, are worthy 9 : 
deat 5. 

2. In chat the judgment of God ſhall be proportioned to the degree and heinouſ- 
neſs of mens ſins, ſo as the leſſer or greater ſins ſhall be puniſhed with more or leis 
ſeverity. So our Saviour threatens to thoſe who continue impenitent under the goſpel, 
and the advantages of it, their caſe ſhall be more ſad than ha of Tyre and Sidon, and 
i* ſhall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah at the day of judgment, than 
for them. Mat. xi. 20, 21. and Luke xii. 47, 48. There you have different degrees 
of puniſhment threatened, proportionable to the aggravations of the fins which men 
have committed; The ſervant which knew his Lord's will, and preparell noi 
himſelf, neither did according to his will, ſhall be beaten with many ſtripes : but 
he that knew him not, but did commit things worthy of ſtripes, ſhall be beat! 


with few ftripes ; and ſo proportionably of all other aggravations of ſins, for te cc 


much is given, of bim ſhall much be required; and unto whom men have committed 


- much 
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much, of him they will ask the more. So likewiſe God will vindicate the con- 
tempt of the goſpel more ſeverely than of the lau, becauſe the confirmation of it 
is clearer, and the ſalvation offered by it greater. Heb. ii. 3, 4. If the word ſpoken 
by angels was ee, and every tranſgreſſion and diſobedience received a juſt 
recompence of reward, how ſhall we eſcape ? &c. And ſo, Heb. x. 28, 29. He that 
deſpiſeth Moſes his law, died without mercy under two or three witneſſes, of how much 
ſorer puniſhment, ſuppoſe ye, ſhall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God? &c. 

II. The righteouſneſs of this judgment is further ſet forth to us in ſcripture by 
the impartiality of it. Hither belong all thoſe texts, which remove from God that 
we gownoAnle, that reſpet? of perſons, which is ſo incident to human tribunals, Now 
reſbect of perſons is in diſtribution of juſtice, and hath regard to ſome external 
qualities or circumſtances of the perſons, which do not appertain to the merit of the 
cauſe, and upon account of thoſe circumſtances, to deal unequally with thoſe; 
whoſe caſe is equal; as when two perſons, who are equally guilty of a crime, are 
brought to their tryal, and the one is condemned, and the other acquitted, upon the 
account of friendſhip, or relation, or ſome other intereſt, becauſe one is poor, and 
the other rich, the one hath powerful friends to intercede for him, the other nor, 
the one brings a gift or bribe, the other not, or upon any other account, beſides the 
pure merits of the cauſe ; I ſay to deal thus in the diſtribution of juſtice, is ect of 
Perſons. Otherwiſe in matters of mere grace and favqur reſpec? of perſons 


| hath no place, according to that common rule of divines, #e gownoAnvViz locum non 


habet in gratuitis, ſed in debitis, Now this the ſcripture every where ſpeaks of, 
as a thing very far from God. Deut. x. 17. The Lord your God tis the God of Gods, 
and Lord of Lords, a great God, a mighty and a terrible, which regardeth not 
perſons, nor taketh rewards. 2 Chron. xix. 7. There is no iniquity with the Lord 
our God, nor reſpect of perſons, nor taking of gifts. Job xxxiv. 18, 19. 1s it 


fit to ſay to a king, Thou art wicked ? or to princes, Ye are ungodly ? how much 


leſs to him that accepteth not the perſon of princes, nor regardeth the rich more 
than the poor ? for they are all the work of his hands. Rom. ii. 6. Who will 
render to every man according to his deeds : for there is no reſpect of perſons 
with God. Acts x. 34, 35. Of @ truth T percerve that God is no reſpecter of per- 


ſens : but in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteouſneſs, is ac- 


cepted with him. Eph. vi. 8, 9. The Apoſtle there preſſeth the duties of ſer- 
vants to maſters, from this conſideration, that whatſoever good thing any man doth, 
the ſame ſhall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free; and at the 
gth verſe, Je maſters, do the ſame thing unto them, Perky ng threatning ; 
knowing that your maſter 44 is in heaven, neither is there reſpect of perſons 
with him, He maketh this likewiſe an argument, why men ſhould not oppreſs and 
deal deceitfully one with another, Col. iii. 25. But he that doth wrong, ſhall re- 
ceive for the wrong which be hath done; and there is no reſpect of perſons. 
And in general, St. Peter urgeth this conſideration ey all men to deter them 
from fin in any kind. 1 Pet. i. 17. And if ye call on the father, who without reſpect 
of perſons judgeth according to every man's work, paſs the time of your ſojourning here 
in fear, 

And beũdes that the ſcripture doth remove this at the greateſt diſtance from God, 
it gives us alſo ſeveral inſtances of the impartiality of the divine Juice, that it is 
not to be perverted and turned aſide by any of thoſe extrinſical conſiderations which 
commonly ſway with men ; it is not to be prevailed with and overcome by flattery 
and intreaties. Mat. vii. 21, 22. Not every one that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
ſhall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doth the will of my father which 
zs in heaven, &c. The divine juſtice is not to be impoſed upon by good words, and 
external ſhews, and falſe profeſſions; ſo neither by any external relation to him; 
For many ſhall come from the eaſt, and from the weſt, and ſhall fit down with Abra- 
bam, TJaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God, but the children of the kingdom ſhall 
be caſt out into utter darkneſs. | 

And however men may bear up themſelves now upon their 2 greatneſs 
and power, certainly there is @ time coming, when the greateſt perſons in the 


world, thoſe who overturn kingdoms, and lay waſte countries, and oppreſs and ruin 


millions of mankind for the gratifying of their own luſts and ambition, I ſay 
there 
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there is 4 day à coming, when even theſe, as much, nay, more than others, ſhall 
fear and tremble before the impartial juſtice of God. Rev. vi. 15. And the kings of 


the earth, and the great men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, and the 


mighty men, and _ bondman and every freeman ſhall hide themſelves in the dens, 
and in the rocks of the mountains; for the great day of his wrath is come, and wy 
ſhall be able to fland ? The impartial juſtice of God will treat the greateſt and the 
meaneſt perſons alike. Rev. xx. 12. 1 ſaw the dead, ſmall and great, fland before 
God ; and the books were opened, and auother book was opened, which 15 the book of life, 
and the dead were judged out of thoſe things which were written in the books according 
to their works. All judged according to their works. t. 

I ſhould next proceed to vindicate the juſtice of God in the diftribution of reward. 
and puniſhments, from thoſe objections, which ſeem to impeach it. But before ] 
enter upon this, it will be convenient to ſatisfy one queſtion, which hath occaſioned 
great diſputes in the world, and that is, how far juſtice, eſpecially as to the puniſh. 
ment of offenders, is eſſential to God? And for the clearing of this matter, I ſhall 
briefly lay down theſe propoſitions. | 000 

Firſt, I take this for a certain and undoubted truth, that every perfection is efen- 
tial to God, and cannot be imagined to be ſeparated from the divine nature, becauſe 
this is the natural notion which men have of God, that he is @ being that hath all 
perfection. r 11. 

Secondly, The actual conſtant exerciſe of thoſe divine perfections, the effects where- 
of are without himſelf, is not eſſential to God, For inſtance, though God be eſſentially 
powerful and good, yet it is not neceſſary, that he ſhould always exerciſe his power 
and goodneſs, but at ſuch times, and in ſuch a manner, as ſeems beſt to his idm; 
and this is 1itewiſe true of his 407/dom and juſtice, becauſe 7heſe are perfections, the 
effects whereof are terminated upon ſomething without himſelf. | 

Thirdly, It is eſſential to God to love goodneſs, and hate ſin, where-ever he fees 
them. It is not neceſſary there ſhould be a world, or reaſonable creatures in it: but 
upon ſuppoſition that God makes ſuch creatures, it is agreeeable to the divine nature, 
to give them good and righteous laws, to encourage them in the doing of that which 
is good, and to diſcourage them from doing that which is evil; which cannot be 
done, but by rewards and puniſhments ; and therefore it is agreeable to the perfection 
of the divine nature, to reward goodneſs, and to puniſh fin. © * 

Fourthly, as for thoſe rewards which the goſpel promiſeth, and the puniſhments 
which it threatens, there is ſome difference to be made between the rewardrng and 
puniſhing juſtice of God. e | „ 

1. As for that abundant reward God is pleaſed to promiſe to good men, the pro- 
miſe of it is founded in his goodneſs ; and the performance of that promiſe, in his 
Juftice ; for it is juſtice to perform what he promiſes, though the promiſe of fo great 
and abundant a reward was mere goodneſs. - . tz OR e vim)! 

2. As for the puniſhing juſtice of God, about which hath been the great queſtion, 
whether that be ſential to God or not, it : ſeems very plain, that it is not necgſary 
that God ſhould inflict thoſe judgments which he threatens, becauſe he hath: threatned 
them; for there is not the like obligation upon perſons t perform their t hreatnings, 
that there is zo perform their promiſes; becauſe God by his promiſe becomes a debtor 
to thoſe to whom he makes the promiſe; but when he threatens, he is the creditor, 
and we are debtors to his juſtice; and as a creditor, he may remit the. puniſhment 
which he hath threatened : But then if we conſider God as loving goodneſs:and hat'y 
ſin ; if we look upon him as governor of the world, and concerned to preſerve good 
order, to encourage holineſs and righteouſneſs, and to diſcountenance ſin, under this 
conſideration it 1s e/ential to him to puniſh fin at ſuch times, and in ſuch manner and 
circumſtances, as ſeem beſt to his v m. | 


And I am not at all moved by that, which is urged by ſome learned men to the 


contrary, that if puniſhing juſtice were eſſential to God, then he muſt puniſh the 
ſinner immediately, ſo ſoon as he hath offended, . and to the utmoſt of his power; be- 
cauſe whatever acts naturally, acts neceſſarily, and to the utmoſt : For I do not alp 
poſe ſuch a juſtice eſſential to God as acts neceſſarily, but ſuch a juſtice, which as to 
the time, and manner, and circumſtances of its acting, is regulated and determined 
by his dom; and there is the ſame reaſon likewiſe of his gecdneſs. þ 5 
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I come now to the objections, which are taken partly from the diſpenſations of 
God in this world, and partly from the punithments of the other. 

Fir/t, As to the diſpenlations of God in Sh world, there are theſe tuo things ob- 
jected againſt the ice of the divine providence. 

I. The inequality of God's dealing with good and bad men in this world. 

II. The tranſlation of puniſhments, puniſhing one man's fin upon another, as 
the ſins of the fathers upon the children, of the prince upon the people. I begin 
with the 

I. Objection, The inequality of God's dealing with good and bad men in this 
World. In this life things happen promiſcuouſly, there is one event to the righteous 
and to the wicked ; if the wicked ſuffer and are afflicted, ſo are the righteous ; 
if the righteous ſometimes flouriſh, ſo do the wicked: And is not this u7uft, that 
thoſe who are ſo unequal as to their deſerts, ſhould be equally dealt withal ? Or 
if there be any inequality, it is uſually the wrong way ; the wicked do, many times, 
proſper more in the world, and the righteous are frequently more afflicted. This 
was the great objection of old againſt the providence of God, which the heathen 
philoſophers took ſo much pains to anſwer ; nay, it did often ſhake the faith of holy 
and good men in the old Teſtament : Fob xii. 6. The tabernacles of robbers proſper, 
and they that provoke God are ſecure ; into whoſe hand God bringeth abundantly ; 
and chap. xxi. 7, 8, 9. he expoſtulates the ſame matter again: And David ſays, this 
was a great ſtumbling- block to him, P/e/. Ixxiii. 2, 3. and the like we find in the 
prophets, Jer. xii. 1. and Hab. i. 13. This objection I have elſewhere conſidered ; 
I ſhall now very briefly offer rwo or three things, which I hope will be ſufficient to 
break the force of it. 

1. It muſt be granted, that it is not neceſſary to juſtice, to ſhew itſelf immediately, 
and to diſpenſe rewards and puniſhments ſo ſoon as there are objects for them. This 
is not thought neceſſary among men; much more ought we to leave it to the wiſdom 
of God to determine the time and circumſtances of the exerciſing of his juſtice ; and 
we are not to conclude, that the providence of God is unjuſt, it he do not beſtow 
rewards, and inflict puniſhments, juſt when we think he ſhould. 

2. If God intended this life for a ſtate of tryal, wherein he would prove the obedi- 
ence of men, and their free inclination to good or evil, it is not reaſonable to expect that 
he ſhould follow men with preſent rewards and puniſhments ; for that would lay too great 
a force upon men, ſo that there would hardly be any opportunity of 77y;ng them; bur, 
on the contrary, there is all the reaſon in the world to preſume that God ſhould exer- 
ciſe the graces and virtues of good men with afflictions and ſufferings, and ſuffer bad men 
to take their courſe for a while, and walk in their own ways, without continual checks, 
by frequent and remarkable judgments upon them ſo often as they offend. 

3. If there be another life after this, wherein men ſhall be judged according to their 
works, then this objection vaniſheth; for that great day will ſer all things ſtraight, 
which ſeem now to be ſo crooked and irregular. The deferring of rewards and 
puniſhments to the moſt convenient ſeaſon, is ſo far from being a reflection upon the 
juſtice of God, that it is highly to the commendation of it. What Claudian ſays of 


Ruffjinus, a very bad man, whoſe long impunity had tempted men to call in queſtion 
the juſtice of God, 1s conſiderable in this caſe ; 


Abſtulit hunc tandem Ruffini pena tumultum, 
Abſolvitque deos. 
% The puniſhment which overtook him at laſt, did quiet thoſe tumultuous thoughts, 
and abſolved the gods from all blame.” When men look but a little way, 
and conſider only the preſent ſtate of things, they are ready to quarrel at the 
juſtice of them; but if they would look at the end of things, and have patience to 
ſtay 'till the laſt, to ſee the concluſion and winding up of things, they would then 
acquit God in their thoughts from all thoſe imputations of injuſtice which, from the li 
inequality of preſent diſpenſations, raſh and inconſiderate men are apt to charge (| 
him withal. it 
II. Objection, From the franſlation of puniſhments, the puniſhing of one man's ſin 1 
upon another, as of the fathers upon the children, which God threatens in the /econd 14 
commandment, and did, in ſome fort, fulfil in Ahab, in bringing the evil he had 1 
| 


'oreatened him withal, in his ſon's days, 1 King xxi. 29, The puniſhing the fin of one 
Vor. II. Ecee 


perſon 
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perſon upon a people, as that of Achan upon the whole congregation, of. xxl. 
20. Did not Achan the ſon of Zerah commit a treſpaſs in the accurſed thing, and 
wrath fell on all the congregation of Iſrael ? and that man periſhed not alone in Ji, 
iniquity, And the fin of David upon the people, 2 Som. xxiv. when ſeventy blos. 


/and died of the plague, for David's fin in numbering the people? Now how js thi, 
agreeable to juice? Is it not a known rule, Noxa caput ſequitur? Miſchief purſues 


the imer! What can be more reaſonable, Quam ut peccata ſuos teneant authores ? 
Than that mens faults ſheuld be charged upon the authors, and puniſhment fall upon 
the guilty ? 

For anſwer to this, of 

1. It is not unreaſonable that one man ſhould bear the puniſhment of another's 
fault, if he be willing and content to bear it: Volenti non fit injuria; There is m 
wrong done to thoſe that are willing to undergo it, though they be innocent; which 
was the caſe of our bleſſed Saviour ſuffering for us, the juſt for the unjuſt, as the 
ſcripture expreſſeth it. Sy, 

2. Where the perſon upon whom the puniſhment is transferred, is likewiſe a „nner, 
and obnoxious to God, there can be no iuftice ; becauſe he hath deſerved it upon 
his own account, and God may take what occaſion he pleaſeth to puniſh them that 
deſerve to be puniſhed, 255 

3. In puniſhing the iniquity of the father upon the children, the guilty perſon, that 
is, the father, is puniſhed in the calamity of his children; for a man's children ate 
himſelf multiplied : and therefore it is very remarkable, that in the /econd command. 
ment, God promiſeth to ſhew mercy to thouſands of generations of them that love hin; 
but he viſits the iniquities of the fathers upon the children but to the third and fourt) 
generation, that is, ſo far as man may live to ſee them puniſhed, and ſuffer in their 
puniſhment, | 

4. As to the puniſhment of the people for the ſins of their princes and governir;, 
and one part of a community for another, ſuppoſing all of them to be ſinners, which 
1s the true caſe, God may lay the puniſhment where he pleaſeth ; and there is no more 
injuſtice than when a man is whipt on the hack for the theft which his hand com- 
mitted, a community being one body : Beſides, the prince is puniſhed in the loſs of his 
people, the glory of a king conſiſting in the multitude of his ſubjecis. 

The objection with reſpect to the other world, the puiſhment of temporal evils with 
eternal, is elſewhere anſwered. 

The uſe we ſhould make of this whole diſcourſe is, 

Firſt, If God be juſi and righteous, let us acknowledge it in all his diſpenſations, 
even in thoſe, the reaſon whereof is moſt hidden and obſcure: Nehem. ix. 3 3. ſpeaking 
of the great affliftions that had befallen God's own people, yet this he lays down as2 
firm principle, Houbeit, thou art juſt in all that is brought upon us. 

Secondly, This is matter of terror to wicked men. God doth now exerciſe his Milder 
attributes towards ſinners, his mercy, and patience, and goodneſs : but if we deſpiſe 
theſc, that Zerrible attribute of his juſtice will diſplay itſelf; and this the ſcripture 
deſcribes in a ſevere manner; The Lord revengeth, and is jealous ; the Lord will take 
vengeance on his adverſaries, and reſerveth wrath for his enemies. 

Thirdly, This is matter of comfort to good men, that the righteous God governs the 

world, and will judge it: The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice, Pſal. xcvii. 1. and 
he gives the reaſon of it in the next verſe; Righteouſneſs and judgment are the habita- 
tion of his throne. Though he be omnipotent, we need not fear ; for his power 15 
always under the conduct of eternal righteouſneſs. 
Fourtliy, Let us imitate this righteouſneſs ; let us endeavour to be righteous 48 he 
75 r1ghteous ; let us give to God the love, reverence, and obedience which are due to 
him; and in all our dealings, what is juſt and due to men. This duty hath an % 
mutablè reaſon, founded in the nature of God, | 
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DBU T.  AXXIL 4. 
—— A God of Truth. 


I. Shew you what we are to underſtand by the truth of God. 

II. Endeavour to prove that this perfection belongs to God, that he is 4 God 
of truth, | 
£5 Anſwer ſome objections that may be made againſt it; and then make ſome 25% 
of it. 

I. What we are to underſtand by the fruth of God. I ſhall take it as the ſcrip- 
ture uſeth it in a large ſenſe, ſo as to include not only the veracity of God, but his 
faithfulneſs. Hence it is that, in ſcripture, truth and faithfulneſs are fo often put 
together, and frequently put one for another: 1/a. xxv. 1. Thy counſels of old are 


1 ſpeaking to this attribute, I ſhall, 


faithfulneſs and truth. Rev. xxi. 5. Theſe words are true and faithful. And the 
faithfulneſs of God in performing bis promiſes, is frequently called his truth, And 


becauſe the ſcripture uſeth them promiſcuouſly, we need not be very ſollicitous to 
find out diſtin& notions of them: but if you will, they may be diſtinguiſhed thus: 
the truth or veracity of God hath place in every declaration of his mind; the faith- 


fulneſs of God, only in his prom/es. 


For the fit, The veracity or truth of God; this hath place in every declaration 
of his mind; and ſignifies an exact correſpondence and conformity between his word 
and his mind, and conſequently between his ord and the truth and reality of things, 
The correſpondence of his word with his ind, depends upon the rectitude of his 
zwill ; the conformity of his word with the reality of things, not only upon the recti- 
tude of his will, but the perfection of his knowledge, and the infallibility of his 
underſtanding : ſo that when we ſay God is true, or ſpeaks truth, we mean thus, 
that his cds are a plain declaration of his mind, and the true repreſentation of things, 


in oppoſition to fa//hood, which is ſpeaking otherwiſe than we think, For inſtance ; 


when God declares any thing to be ſo, or not to be ſo, to have been thus, or not 
to have been thus; the thing really is ſo, and he thinks ſo ; when he expreſſeth his 
deſire of any thing, he does really deſire it; when he commands any thing, or 
forbids us any thing, it as really his mind and will that we ſhould do what he com- 
mands, and avoid what he forbids ; when he declares and foretells any thing future, 
it really ſhall come to paſs, and he really intended it ſhould ; if the declaration be 
to be underſtood abſolutely, it ſhall abſolutely come to pals ; if the declaration be to 


be underſtood conditionally, it ſhall come to paſs, and he intends it ſhall, if che con- 
dition be performed. | 


Secondly, The faithfulneſs of God. This only hath place in his promiſes, in which 


there is an obligation of zuſiice ſuperadded to his word; for God, by his promiſe, 
doth not only declare what he intends, and what ſhall be ; but confers a right upon 
them to whom the promiſe 1s made, fo as that the breach of his promiſe would not 
only caſt an imputation upon his ⁊ruth, but upon his 7#ftice. 
IF. That this perfection belongs to God. And this I ſhall endeavour to prove, 
Firſt, From the dictates of natural light, 
Secondly, From ſcripture. 


F:r/t, From the dictates of natural light, Natural light tells us, that Gs 


and faithfulneſs are pet fections, and conſequently belong to the divine nature; and 
Vo I. II. Besen | that 
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| that /a//h:0d and a lie are imperſeflions, and to be removed from Cod. There i; 
nothing that is eſteemed amongſt men a greater contumely and reproach, than 7 
give a man the lie, to call him a er, becauſe it is an argument of fo much balenef; 
U and of a low, and mean, and ſervile ſpirit; the uſual temptation to it being fear gr 
{| loſing ſome advantage, or incurrring ſome danger. Hence was that ſaving, that 775 
\| the property of a ſlave to lie, but of a free man l beds truth : Now, whatever 
| argues baſeneſs or imperfection, our reaſon tells us Is infinitely to be ſeparated from 
1 the moſt perfect Being. God cannot be tempted with evil, the divine nature bein 
| | all-ſufficient, can have no temptation to be otherwiſe than good, and juſt, and true, 
[| and faithful. Men are tempted to Jie by advantage, and out of fear: but the divine 
| nature hath the ſecurity of its fulne(s and all- ſufficiency, that it cannot hope for any 
increaſe, nor fear any impairment of its eſtate. Men are unfaithful, and break thei: 
) words, either becauſe they are raſh and inconſiderate in paſſing of them, or forgetful 
i | in minding them, or inconſtant in keeping of them, or impotent and unable to per- 
if | form them : But none of theſe are incident to God ; his infinite wiſdom, and 
perfect knowledge, and clear fore-ſight of all events, ſecure him both from incon— 
ſiderateneſs, and inconſtancy, and forgerfulneſs ; and his infinite power renders him 
able to perform what he hath ſpoken, and to make good his word. And that theſe 
If are the natural dictates and ſuggeſtions of our minds, appears clearly from the rea- 
. ſoning of the heathens in this matter, who were deſtitute of divine revelation. Plaid, 
| de Repub. lib. 2. lays down this as a certain truth, © Thar lying and falſhood arc 
8 « imperfections, and odious to God and men; To wav N ο & wo B75 Or, 
GANZ x, ur u wiofiray. And afterwards he tells us, That the divine nature 
1 is free from all temptations hereto, either from advantage, or fear; Od de 52 
Z Hae dv Od; leu oro; mavrn neg d Neude 2 YE: and concludes, © Therefore 
« God is true, and deals plainly with us, both in his words and actions, and is ncither 
© changed himſelf, nor deceives us. Porphyry, in the life of Pythagoras, tells us, 
That this was one of his precepts, Maga & aAntevew ; Tim e wmv SoveSy 
| ce Tx evipunz; micw Oe e ite and afterwards he adds, © That Truth is 
* « ſo great a perfection, that if God would render himſelf viſible to men, he would 
ll tte chuſe /;ght for his body, and truth for his ſoul. ” 
if Secondly, From ſcripture. The ſcripture doth very frequently attribute this to 
Il. God, 2 Sam. vii. 28. And now, O Lord God, thou art that God, and thy words be 
i true. Pſal. xxv. 10. All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth. Pal. xxxi. 5, 


|| Tnto thine hand I commit my ſpirit ; thou haſt redeemed me, O Lord God of truth. fa 

1 Rev. iii. 7. Theſe things ſaith he that is holy, he that is true. Rev. vi. 10. How long, : 
1 O Lord, holy and true? — xv. 3. Juſt and true are thy ways, thou King of ſaints. 18 

* —— Xvi. 7. True and righteous. are thy judgments. Hither we may refer thoſe texts 1 

If which ſpeak of the plenty and abundance of God's truth: Exod. xxxiv. 6. Abundant | 
Wl in goodneſs and truth, Pſal. Ixxxvi. 15. Plenteous in mercy and truth ; and thoſe fon 
un which ſpeak of the duration and eternity of it: P/al. c. 5. And his truth endureth th 
1 to all generations. —— Pal. cxvii. 2. And the truth of the Lord endureth for ever. Ja 
Wi. —— Cxlvi. 6. V ho keepeth truth for ever. © | ſo 
= As the ſcripture doth attribute this perfection to God, ſo it removes the contrary art 
| from him with the greateſt abhorrence and deteſtation: Numb. xxiii. 19. God is nt & be 


man, that he ſhould lie, neither the ſon of man, that he ſhould repent : hath he ſaid, and be 
5 Hall not he do it? or hath he ſpoken, and ſhall he not make it good ? They are Baloom's thi 
| words, but God put them into his mouth. 1 Sam. xv. 29. The ſtrength of 1/101! vill ph 
Mp not lie, nor repent. Rom. ili. 4. Yea, let God be true, and every man a liar. Nay, '© 
5 the ſcripture goes further; does not only remove 1 ing, and falſhood, and inconſtancy bu 
iy from God, but ſpeaks of theſe as things impgſſible to the divine nature: Ti. i. 2. In the 
hope of eternal life, which God that cannot lie, promiſed before the world began. Hebr. 2 
vi. 18. That by two immutable things, in which it was impoſſible for God to lie, we up 
2 ght have a ſtrong conſolation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope ſet 8 
efore us. d 
And the ſcripture doth not only in general attribute this perfection to God, but doth 805 
more particularly aſſure us of his ſincerity, and truth, and faithfulneſs. Of his n- me 
cerity, that he deals plainly with us, and ſpeaks what he intends, that his words are 5 
the image of his thoughts, and a true repreſentation of his mind. God is very ” 
careful to remove this jealouſy out of the minds of men, who are apt to entertain 
unworthy 
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unworthy thoughts of God, as if notwithſtanding all that he hath declared, he had 
a ſecret deſign to ruin men; therefore he interpoſeth his oath for our greater aſſu- 


rance, Ezeh. xxxiii. 11. As I live, faith the Lord God, I have no pleaſure in the 


death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way, and live. When 
God ſpeaks to us, he ſpeaks his mind, and hath no de$;-n to circumvent and pofiet; 
us with error and deluſion : If he offer life and happi;.{s, + may believe he is 
real; and that if he did not intend to beſtow it upon us, or if chere were no ſuch 
thing as a future glory, he would not have declared it o us : this was the - per 
of our Saviour, who was Zhe expreſs image of the Father, full of grace au] untl. 
John xiv. 2. In my Father's houſe are many manjions ; , it were not fo, I would have 
told you. 

And as the ſcripture aſſures us of his fncerity, ſo of his truth and faithfulneſs 
in the accompliſhment of all his pred:&/:ons, and performances of all his promiſes. 
As for the truth of his predictious, and certain accompliſhment of them, the ſcrip- 
ture frequently uſeth this proverbial ſpeech, to aſſure us of the certainty of their 
accompliſhment ; Heaven and earth ſhall paſs away, but my words ſhall not paſs 
away, Matth. xxiv. 35. For the faithfulneſs of God in his promiſes, the ſcripture 
makes frequent mention of it: Deut. vii 9. Know therefore that the Lord thy God, 
he is God, the faithful God, which keepeth covenant and mercy. Pal. Ixxxix. 33, 34. 
I will not ſuffer my faithfulneſs to fail : My covenant will I not break, nor alter the 
thing that is gone out of my lips. The ſcripture doth record God's punctual and full 
performance of his promiſes, particularly of that promiſe to Abraham, after four 
hundred years, to bring the children of 1/rac/ out of Egypt, and to give them the land 
of Canaan for an inheritance, Gen. xv. 13. the punctual accompliſhment you have 
recorded Exod. xii. 41. And it came to paſs at the end of the four hundred and thirty 
years, even the ſelf-ſame day it came to paſs, that all the oy of the Lord went out 
from the land of Egypt. See likewiſe Jeſb. xxi. 44, 45. and xxiii. 14. 1 Kings viii. 
56. And upon this account it is that God is fo frequently in ſcripture ſtiled the 
God that keepeth covenant, 1 Kings viii. 23. Nehem. i. 5. — ix. 32. and in ſeveral 
other places. And fo likewiſe of pred:&ons of evil to come, God is true in fulfilling 
his word, 1 Sam. xv. 29. when the prophet had threatened Saul to rent the kingdom 
from him, he adds, The ſtrength of 1/rael will not lie, nor repent ; for he is not a man 
that be ſhould repent. | 

III. I come to remove ſome objections that may be made againſt the truth ang 


faithfulneſs of God. 


Firſt, It is objected againſt the fncerity of God, and his plain dealing, that he 
is ſometimes repreſcnted in ſcripture, as inſpiring prophets with falſe meſſages, 


1 Kings xxii. 20, &c. Fer. iv. 10. — xx. 7. Ezek. xiv. . 


Anſw. As to three of theſe texts, it is a known hebraiſm to expreſs things in an 
imperative and ative form, which are to be underſtood only permiſſively. So where 
the devils beſought Chriſt, that he would ſuffer them to enter into the herd of fwine, he 
ſaid unto them, Go, Matth. viii. 31. He did not command, but permit them. And 
ſo John xii. 27. where our Saviour ſays to Judas, What thou doſt, do quickly ; we 
are not to underſtand, that he commanded him to betray him, though that ſeem to 
be expreſſed in the form. So likewiſe here, where an evil ſpirit offered himſelf to 
be a lying ſpirit in the mouth of the prophet ; and God ſays, Go forth, and do % 
this only ſignifies a permiſſion, not a command. And fo Fer. iv. 10. where the pro- 
phet complains that God had greatly deceived the people, ſaying, they ſhould have 
peace, when the ſword reacheth to the ſoul ; we are to underſtand this no otherwiſe, 
but that God permitted the falſe prophets to deceive them, propheſying peace to 
them; as appears by the hiſtory. Ezek. xiv. 9. 1 the Lord have deceived that pro- 
pher, that is, permitted him to be decerved, and to deceive the people, as a juſt judgment 
upon them for their infidelity, with reſpect to his true prophets. This he threatens at 
the 5th verſe; I will take the houſe of Iſrael in their own heart, becauſe they are all 
eſtranged from me through their idols; becauſe they have choſen to themſelves falſe 
gods, I will ſuffer them to be deceived with falſe prophets : And that this is the 
meaning, appears by the threatening added, and I ill ſtretch my hand upon him, and 


Iwill deſtroy him from the midſt of the people, Now God will not puniſh that whereof 
he is the author, 


That 
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That text, Jer. xx. 7. Thou haſt decerved me, and I was deceived, ſignifies no more 
but that he had miſtaken the promiſe of God to him, who when he gave him his 
commiſſion, told him he would be with him, by which he underſtood that no evil 
Mould come to him, and now he was become à deriſion, and the N mocked him; 
and in his paſſion and weakneſs he breaks forth into this expreſſion, Thou haſt ge. 
crived me, and I was deceived ; whereas it was his own miſtake of the meaning of 
God's promiſe, which was not that he ſhould not meet with ſcorn, and oppoſition, and 

erſecution, but that they ſhould not prevail againſt him, as you may ſee at the latter 
end of the firſt chapter. 

Second Objection againſt the faithfulneſs of God as to performance of his promiſe, 
It is objected, That God did not give the children of 1/rael all the land which he 
promiſed to Abraham ; as will appear by comparing Gen. xviii. 19, 20. with of, 
xili. 1, Sc. and Judg. ii. 20, 21. Gen. xv. 18. God promiſed to give Abraham and 
his ſeed ſuch a land, the bounds whereof he deſcribes, 7%. x111, 1. it is ſaid there, 
that there remained very much land yet unconquered, which they had not got the 
poſſeſſion of. And Fudg. ii. 20. it is ſaid, that the people having not performed 
their part of the covenant, God would ſuſpend the further performance of his pro- 
miſe, and world not drive out any more of the nations before them; and it is pro- 
bable that the T/raelites never were poſſeſſed of the promiled land in the full latitude 
and extent of the promiſe. | 

Ane. This covenant of God with Abraham, was upon conſideration of his paſt 
faith and obedience, though it ſeems the full performance of it did likewiſe depend 
upon the future obedience of his poſterity ; in purſuance of this covenant, notwith- 
ſtanding all the murmurings and rebellions of that people, God did bring them into 
the promiſed land, though they provoked him to deſtroy them many a time; becauſe he 
remembered his covenant with Abraham ; when they were poſſeſſed of it, God gave 
gave them a izle to the reſt, and would have aſſiſted them in the conquęſt of it, if they 
had performed the condition required on their part, that is, continued faithful and 
obedient to him: but they did not, and thereby diſcharged God from any further 
performance of his promiſe ; and God, when he had done this, had fully performed 
the covenant he made with Abraham, ſo far as concerned his part, as appears by the 
acknowledgment of Jeſbua, even in a time when a great part of the land was uncon- 
quered, oſh. xxi. 44. and of Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 56. yea, and had it not been that 
God had made this covenant, as well upon conſideration of Abraham's faith and obe- 
dience, as upon condition of the future obedience of his poſterity, the rebellions and 
diſobedience of the people in the wilderneſs had releaſed God wholly from the pro- 
miſe ; and he had not been unfaithful if he had deſtroyed utterly that people, and made 
a full end of them, and they had never entered into that land; becaule a failure of the 
condition doth make the ob/:gation to ceaſe : And that this condition was implied in this 
covenant with Abraham, appears by theſe texts, Deut. vii. 12, 13. — Xl. 22, 23, 32. 
and Fudg. ii. 20, 21. God gives this reaſon why he ſuſpended the compleat perform- 
ance of his promiſe ; The anger of the Lord was hot againſt Iſrael, and he ſaid, Becauſe 
that this Four hath tramſgreſſed my covenant which I commanded their fathers, and have 
not hearkened unto my voice, J alſo will not henceforth drive out any from before them, 
of the nations which Foſhua left when he died. 

Third Objection: God is not punctual in performing his threatenings ; as when 
he threatened Adam, Gen. ii. 17. In the day thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely 
die; which yet was not accompliſhed, for he lived many hundred years after. 
God threatened Ahab to bring evil upon him and his family, 1 Kings XXI. 
21. but, upon his humiliation, he is pleaſed to reſpite it, ver. 29. So Goc 
threatened Hezekiah with death, but, upon his prayer, adds fifteen years to bis 


life. Thus Nineveh was threatened, but, upon their repentance, God repented of 


the evil, Jonah ili. 10. Now how is this deferring and turning away of judg- 
ment conſiſtent with the fruth of God? Doth not this ſeem to charge him with 
falſhood or levity ? | | 
Anſw. This may be ſaid in general, That every one that underſtands the nature 
of God, cannot but be very well aſſured, that falſhood and levity are very far from 
God ; and though he could not untie ſome particular knots, and anſwer all difficul- 


ties, yet he ought to reſt ſatisfied in this aſſurance, I confeſs this objection is trou- 
bleſome, 
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bleſome, and requires a diſtinct conſideration. I will not be peremptory in nice 
matters, but I ſhall, with ſubmiſſion, offer theſe things in anſwer to it: 

1. As for the expreſſion of God's repenting, we are to underſtand it, as many 
others in ſcripture, after the manner of men, and ſpoken by way of condeſcenſ1on 
to our we2kneſs, and accommodated: to our capacities, and not as caſting any impu- 
tation of falſhood or inconſtancy upon God, as if either he did not intend what he 
faith, or out of levity did alter his mind. When God is ſaid to repent, the expreſ- 
fion only ſignifies thus much, that God doth not execute that which ſeemed to us to 
have been his purpoſe, that he is pleaſed to do otherwiſe than his threatenings 
ſeemed openly to expreſs, becauſe of ſome tacit condition implied in them; and this 
doth not derogate either from the truth, or ſincerity, or conſtancy of God, in his word. 
Not from his ruth; for he ſpeaks what he intends really, if ſomething did not 
intervene to prevent the judgment threatened ; upon which he was reſolved, when 
he threatened, to be taken off, and ſtop his judgments : Nor doth it derogate from 
his /incerity and plainneſs ; for he hath told us that his threatenings have ſuch con- 
ditions implied in them: Nor doth it derogate from the conſtancy and 7zmmiuta- 
bility of God; becauſe God doth not mutare confilium, ſed ſententiam ; he doth not 
change his counſel and purpoſe, but takes off the ſentence which he had paſſed with 
reſerved conditions, 

2. As to the inſtances, that I may give more particular ſatisfaction to them, 
I ſhall conſider the threatenings of God with this double reſpect, either with rela- 
tion to a lau, or with relation to the event, as they are predicliaus of ſomething to 
come. 


/ (I.) Some threatenings have only relation to a /aw, and they are the /an&10n of 
l it. And thus conſidered, they differ from promiſes; for promiſes confer a right, 
Omne promiſſum cadit in debitum ; but a threateuing doth not convey any right, nor, 
4 if forborn, can the party complain of wrong done to him; and therefore, in this 
. caſe, it can only fignify what the offence againſt the law deſerves, and what the 
F offender may expect; for the end of threatenings is not prnſhment, but the avoiding 
of it. And this may anſwer the rt inſtance. God gave Adam a law; and, by 
* way of ſanction, not of prediction of an event, he threatened the breach of it with 
4 death : Now God did not execute the puniſhment threatened at the time threatened, 
is but deferred it, and this without any impeachment of his , or truth, becauſe 
p this threatening was only the ſauction of the law. 
| (2.) We may conſider threatenings with relation to the event, and as predictions; 
f and as to the accompliſhment of theſe, there ſeems to be a greater degree of 
C neceſſity, becauſe the honour of God's knowledge, and power, and truth, ſeem to 
4 be concerned in them ; for if his word be not fulfilled, it muſt either be for want 
” of knowledge to foreſee events, or power to bring them to paſs, or conſtancy to his 
* word. Now if we conſider threatenings with reſpect to the event, as they are pre- 
wy dictions of future judgments, I think all the other inſtances may be fatisfied, by 
ſe laying down this rule for the underſtanding of them, viz. Thar all prophetical 
4 « threatenings or predictions of judgments are to be underſtood with this facit con- 
* « dition, if there do not intervene the humiliation, and repentance, and prayer of 
the perſons againſt whom the judgment is threatened ; and if ſo, God may, upon 
ar « repentance, without any impeachment of the honour of his z7ruth, or knowledge, 
$4 or power, either deter, or abate, or remit the puniſhment. ” And that the pre- 
277 dictions of judgments are to be underſtood with this condition, appears clearly from 
wer that known text, Jer. xviii. 7, 8. 
þ 5 I come now to the laſt thing I propoſed, To make ſome w/e of this doctrine. 

; Firſt, If God be @ God of truth, then this gives us aſſurance that he doth not 
12 deceive us, that the faculties which he hath given us are not falſe; but when they have 
155 clear perceptions of things, they do not err and miſtake. Were it not for the vera- 
: city of God, we might, for any thing we know, be under a conſtant deluſion ; and 

no man could demonſtrate the contrary, but that this is our make, and our temper, 
ure and the very frame of our underſtandings, to be then moſt of all deceived, when 
EK we think ourſelves to be moſt certain; I ſay, no man could be aſſured of the 
= contrary, but from hence, becauſe veracity and truth is a divine perfection; and 
nid therefore God cannot be the author of error and deluſion. Therefore we may be 


aſſured, that the frame of our underſtandings is not -a cheat, but that our faculties 
7 | are 
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are true, and, unlefs it be our own fault, we need not be deceived in things that are 
neceſſary to our happineſs. ; 

Secondly, If God be a God of truth, then there is reafon why we ſhould he. 
lieve and aſſent to whatever we are fatisficd is revealed to us by God. A divine 
revelation is a ſufficient: ground for the moſt firm aſſent; for this very chin 
that any thing is revealed by God, is the higheſt evidence, and ought to vive 
us the moſt firm aſſurance of the truth of it. Hence it is, that the word of 
God is called the word of truth, yea, and truth itſelf, John xvii. 17. 7. by word 
7s truth. 

Therefore whoever entertains the ſcriptures as the word of God, and is ſatisfied of 
the divine authority of them, ought, in reaſon, to believe every thing contained in 
them, yea, though there be ſome things of which no reaſonable account can be given, 
and which our reaſon and underſtanding cannot give us particular ſatisfaction in; 
yea, becauſe we are ſatisfied that they are revealed by God, who cannot lie, whoſe 
knowledge is infallible, and whoſe word is true, we ought, upon this higher and 
ſuperior reaſon, to yield a firm aſſent to the truth of them: If we do not, we 
diſhonour this perfection of God, and rob him of this eſſential property, his veracity : 
1 John v. 10. He that believeth on the Son of God, hath the witneſs in himſelf : he that 
believeth not God, hath made him a liar, becauſe he believeth nit the record that God 
gave of his Son. As, on the other hand, if we do believe what God hath revealed, we 
glorify this perfection of his, and ſer our ſeal to his veracity. So it is ſaid of Abrahay, 
Rom. iv. 20. that he was ſtrong in faith, giving glory to God. And St. John the bap- 
tiſt, ſpeaking concerning our Saviour, faith, 7% wi. 33. He that hath received his 
teſtimony, hath ſet to his ſeal, that God is true. 

Thirdly, If God be a God of truth, and faithful in performing his promiſe, then 
here is a firm foundation for our hope and truſt. If God have made any promiſe, 
we may ſecurely rely upon it, that it ſhall be made good; we may Hold faſt our hope 
without wavering, becauſe he is faithful who hath promiſed, Hebr. x. 23. Hence i is 
that the bleſſings of God's covenant are called ſure mercies, Iſa. lv. 3. 

We attribute much to the word of a faithful friend, and look upon the promiſe of 
an honeſt man as very good ſecurity ; but men may fail us when we rely upon them : 
but God is true, though all men ſhould prove liars. Men are fickle and mutable ; but 
the nature of God is fixed, he cannot fail thoſe that truſt in him. When God hath 
made any promiſe to us, we may plead it with him, and urge him with his faithful- 
neſs. So we find David did, 2 Sam. vil. 25, &c. 

Only we ſhould be careful to perform the condition which is required on our part, 
Hebr. iv. 1. we ſhould take heed, leſt a promiſe being left us, any one ſhould come ſhort 
of it, by not performing the condition; for that doth releaſe and diſcharge him of 
the promiſe ; and he is faithful, though he doth not perform what he promiſed, be- 
cauſe he did not promiſe, but upon condition: And this ſeems to be the meaning of 
thoſe words, 2 Tim. ii. 13. If we believe not, yet he abideth faithful, he cannot deny 
himſelf. He ſaid before, that if we perform the conditions required, God will beſtow 
the bleſſings promiſed : Is is a faithful ſaying ; for if we be dead with him, we ſhall 
alſo live with him; if we ſuffer, we ſhall alſo reign with him: But if we deny him, the 
curſe threatened will then take place, and he il deny us; and God is not unfaithful 
in doing this, he does not deny himelf. | 

Now if we have ſuch aſſurance, we may truſt him with our greateſt concernments, 
and venture our ſouls with him: P/al. xxxi. 5. Into thine hand I commit my ſpirit; 
thou haſt redeemed me, O Lord God of truth. We ſhould rely upon him, when there 
are the greateſt improbabilities of the accompliſhment of his promiſes. Thus did 
Abraham, Rom. iv. 17, &c. 

This ſhould make us alſo patient in hope: If a promiſe be not ſpeedily accom- 
pliſhed, we ſhould not be dejected, or diſquieted. David challengeth himſelf upon 
this account, P/al. xlii. 11. Why art thou caſt down, O my ſoul ? and why art thou 
difquieted within me? hope thou in God; for T ſhall yet praiſe him, <oho is the health 
of my countenance, and my God. And ſo likewiſe in reference to the rewards of 
another world, though at diſtance ; yet we ſhould, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, wait for 
the bleſſed hope. 

Fourthly, The truth of God, is matter of terror to the wicked. All the threaten- 
ings of temporal evils may juſtly be expected, becauſe their ſins deſerve _ 
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and there is no condition implied in them, upon which thou canſt reaſonably hope 
for the avoiding or abating of the evils threatened, but of Humiliation and repent- 
ance : And if, notwithſtanding theſe Arr OO) thou 1 in thy ſins, and 
Bleſſeſt thyſelf, ſaying, I ſhall have peace, though thou walk in the imaginations of th 
3 . e e the Juſtice of God, not to ſpare - 6. _ 
makeſt his wrath and his jealouſy to ſinoke againſt thee ; and it thou continueſt im- 
penitent, however he may defer the execution of temporal evils, his truth and veracity 
is concerned to inflict eternal puniſhments upon thee ; for be hath fworn in his wrath, 
that ſuch ſhall not enter into his reſt. | 

Fifthly, Let us propound to ourſelves the rruth of God for our pattern and imita- 
tion. Would you be like God? Be true and faithful. Truth and faithfulneſs are 
divine perfettions ; but lying and falſhood are the properties of the devil, and the pre- 
dominant qualities of hell. The character of the devil, is, that he abode not in the 
truth, and there is no truth in him: when he ſpeaketh a lie, it is of his own ; for he 
is a liar, and the father of it, John viii. 44. 

One of the moſt natural notions that we have of religion, is, that it is 70 
imitate God, and to endeavour to be like him, ſo far as we are capable ; and to con- 
tradict any of the divine excellencies and perfections, is the higheſt fin ; becauſe it is 
againſt the cleareſt dictates of our mind, and contrary to thoſe principles which are 
moſt deeply rooted in our nature, No man can be cruel and unmerciful, falſe and 
treacherous, without a very high degree of guilt ; becauſe theſe fins are contrary to 
the chiefeſt and moſt eſſential perſections of God. Lying is a fin that would fly in 
the face of an heathen, becauſe it directly contradicts thoſe natural notions which 
every man hath of God and religion ; therefore we find that there is hardly any 
thing that men are more aſhamed of, than 7% be taken in a he, and it is eſteemed 
the higheſt reproach to be charged with it ; it argues ſuch a direct contrariety to that 
which is the rule of perfection, the nature of God, and conſequently ſo much imper- 
fection and baſeneſs ; he that tells a lie out of fear, is at once bold towards God, 
and baſe towards men. | | 

Upon theſe accounts God expreſſeth himſelf highly offended with thoſe that 
practiſe lying and falſhood, and to have a deteſtation of them; Prov. xii. 22. Lying 
lips are an abomination to the Lord, It renders us unlike to him ; Eph. iv. 24, 
25. Put on the new man, which after God is created in righteouſneſs and true holi- 
neſs, (or, in the holineſs of truth). And from hence he infers, Wherfore putting away 
lying, ſpeak every man truh to his neighbour : for we are members one of another. Col. 
Iii. 9, 10. Lie not one to another, ſeeing that ye have put off the old man with his deeds ; 
and have put on the new man, which 1s renewed in knowledge, after the image of him 
that created him ; that is, becauſe we profeſs to be conformed to the image of God. 
More particularly, we ſhould charge ourſelves with 7ruth and faithfulneſs towards 
God and men. 

I. Towards God, in our oaths, and vows, and covenants. In our oaths, when we 
ſwear in any matter, we tell God that what we ſpeak is truth, and invoke him to 
bear witneſs to it. To falſify in an oath, is one of the moſt ſolemn affronts that we 
can put upon the God of truth. 

And ſo in our vous, which are a folemn promiſe to God, of ſuch things in which 
we have no precedent obligation lying upon us. He that regardeth truth, will neither 
be raſh in making a vow, nor careleſs to perform it; Eccleſ. v. 4. When thou vowe 
a vow to God, defer not to pay it, for he hath no pleaſure in fools, Not to perform 
what we have vowed, is an argument of folly ; either of raſhneſs in the making of it, 
or of inconſtancy in not keeping it. 

So likewiſe in all our covenants with God, to ſerve him, and obey him, and kee 
his commandments, we ſhould dire&ly charge ourſelves with performance of theſe. 
There 1s a natural obligation upon us to theſe things, from the very law of our crea- 
tion, though we ſhould never ſolemnly make any ſuch promiſe, nor enter into an 
ſuch engagements, becauſe it is a facit condition of our beings : but the taking of 
this covenant ſolemnly upon us in bapri/m, ſtrengthens this obligation, and makes 
our unfaithfulneſs the greater fin. All our hopes of happineſs, are founded in the 
faichfulneſs of God ; and if thou be falſe to him, how canſt thou expect he ſhould 
be faithful to thee? It is true, indeed, that he abides faithful, he cannot deny him- 
ſelf; but if thou haſt any ingenuity in thee, this ſhould be an argument to thee 
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to be faithful to him; I am ſure this can be no encouragement to thee to be unfaithful: 
for if thou breakeſt the covenant thou haſt entered into, and neglecteſt the conditions 
upon which God hath ſuſpended the performance of his promiſe, thou diſchargeſt 
the obligation on his part. 

2. Towards men: We ſhould charge ourſelves with truth in all our words, and 
faithfulneſs in all our promiſes. It becomes us who worſhip % God of truth, to 
ſpeak truth; to uſe plainneſs and fincerity in all our words; to abhor falſhood and 
diſſimulation, and thoſe more refined ways of lying, by equivocation of words, and 
ſecret reſervations of our minds, on purpoſe to deceive. Thoſe that plead for theſe, 
it is a ſign they do not underſtand the nature of God, and of religion; which is, to 
conform ourſelves to the divine perfections. We meet with many complaints, in the 
Old Teſtament, of the want of truth and faithfulneſs among men: P/al. xii. 1, 2. 
Iſa. lix. 13, 14, 15. Fer. vii. 2, 8, 9. — |. 4,5, 6. Hef. iv. 1. I am afraid there 
is as much reaſon for this complaint now; for we live in an age of greater /zgh/, which 
doth reprove and make manifeſt this work of darkneſs ; and methinks there is no (adder 
ſign of the decay of chriſtianity, and of the little power and influence that the goſpel 
hath upon us, than that there is ſo little regard had by chriſtians to theſe moral duties; 
which, becauſe moral, (however men may flight that word) are therefore of eternal 
and indiſpenſable obligation, having their foundation in he nature of God. 

To conclude all: That man that can diſpenſe with himſelf as to moral duties, that 
makes no conſcience of telling a lie, or breaking his word; what badge ſoever he 
may wear, what title ſoever he may call himſelf by, it is as impoſſible that ſuch a 
man ſhould be a true chriſtian, as it is to reconcile the God of truth and the father 
of lies. 
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The Holineſs of G o p. 


FFE L116 
Be ye holy, for I am Holy. 


N ſpeaking to this attribute, I ſhall, 
1 I. Enquire what we are to underſtand by the holineſs of God. 
II. Endeavour to ſhew, that this perfection belongs to God. 

I. What we are to underſtand by the holineſs of God. There is ſome difficulty 
in hxing the proper notion of it; for though there be no property more frequently 
attributed to God, in ſcripture, than this of holineſs, yet there is none of all God's 
attributes, which divines have ſpoken more ſparingly of, than this. 

The general notion of holineſs is, that it is @ ſeparation from a common and 
ordinary, to a peculiar and excellent uſe. And this notion of holineſs is applicable 
either to th:ngs or perſons. To things; thus the' veſſels of the tabernacle, and the 
veſtments of the prieſts, were ſaid to be holy, becauſe they were ſeparated from com- 
mon uſe, and appropriated to the peculiar and excellent uſe of the ſervice of God. 
Holineſs of perſons is two-fold ; either relative and external, which ſignifies the 
peculiar relation of a perſon to God ; ſuch were called ſeccis, priefts, or holy men: 
or elſe habitual and inherent ; ſuch is the holineſs of good men, and it is a ſepara- 
tion from moral imper fection, that is, from fin and impurity : And this is called ènôrus, 
and the primary notion of it is negative, and ſignifies the abſence and remotion of 
tin, And this appears in thoſe explications which the ſcripture gives of it. Thus 

it is explained by oppoſition to fin and impurity ; 2 Cor. vii. 1. Let us cleanſe 
ourſelves from all filthineſs of the fleſh and ſpirit, perfecting holineſs ; where ger? 
neſs 
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neſi is oppoſed to all filthineſs. Sometimes by the negation of fin and defilement : 
So we find holy, and without blame put together, Eph. i. 4. Holy and without blemiſh, 
Eph. v. 27. Holy, harmleſs, and undefiled, Hebr. vii. 26. It is true, indeed, this 
negative notion doth imply ſomething that is poſitzve ; it doth not only ſignify the 
abſence of ſin, but a contrariety to it: we cannot conceive the abſence of ſin, with- 
out the preſence of grace ; as, take away crookedneſs from a thing, and it imme- 
diately becomes ſtraight, Whenever we are made Hoy, every luſt and corruption in 
us is ſupplanted by the contrary grace. 1 N | 
Now this hab:tual holineſs of 13 which conſiſts in a ſeparation from ſin, is 
a conformity to the holineſs of God; and by this we may come to underſtand what 
holineſs in God is: And it ſignifies the peculiar eminency of the divine nature, whereby 
it is ſeparated and removed at an inflrit diſtance from moral imperfection, and that 
which we call fn ; that is, there is no ſuch thing as malice, or envy, or hatred, or 
revenge, or impatience, or cruelty, or tyranny, or injuſtice, or falſhood, or unfaith- 
fulneſs in God; or if there be any other thing that ſignifies fin and vice, and moral 
imperfe&ion, holineſs ſignifies that the divine nature is at an infinite diſtance from all 
theſe, and poſſeſſed of the contrary perfections. 
Therefore all thoſe texts that remove moral imperfection from God, and declare 
the repugnancy of it to the divine nature, do ſet forth the holineſs of God: Jam. i. 
13. God cannot be tempted with evil. Job viii. 3. Doth God pervert judgment, , 
or doth the Almighty pervert juſtice? Job xxxiv. 10, 12. Far be it from God that 
he ſhould do wickedneſs, and from the Almighty, that he ſhould commit iniquity. 
Yea, ſurely, God will not do wickedly, neither will the Almighty pervert judg- 
ment. Rom. ix. 14. 1s there unrighteoufneſs with God? God forbid. Zeplz. iii. 5. 
The juſt Lord is in the midſt thereof, he will not do iniquity. And fo falſhood, 
and unfaithfulneſs, and inconſtancy. Deut. xxxii. 4. A God of truth, and without 
iniquity. 1 Sam. xv. 29. The ftrength of 1jrael will not lie. Tit. i. 2. In hope of 
eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, hath promiſed. Heb. vi. 18. That by two 
immutable things, in which it was impoſſible for God to lie. Therefore you ſhall 
find, that holineſs is joined with all the moral perfections of the divine nature, | 
or put for them: Hef. xi. 9. I am the holy One in the midſt of thee ; that is, the mer- j 
ciful One. Pal. xlv. 17. The Lord is righteous in all bis ways, and holy in all his | 
works. Rom. vii. 12. The commandment is holy, and juſt, and good. Rev. iii. 7. Theſe 
things ſaith he that is holy, he that is true. Rev. vi. 10. How long, O Lord, holy 
and true? Pſal. cv. 42. He remembred his holy promiſe ; holy, that is, in reſpe& of ' 
the faithfulneſs of it. Iſa. lv. 3. The ſure mercies of David, Ta Gi, The holy mer- | 
cies of David, which will not fail. | — 
So that the holineſs of God, is not a particular, but an univerſal perfection, and 
runs through all the moral perfections of the divine nature; it is the beauty of the | 
divine nature, and the perfection of all his other perfteCtions : Take away this, and | 
you bring an univerſal ftain and blemiſh upon the divine nature; without holrnefs, | 
power would be an oppreſſion; and wiſdom, ſubtilty ; and ſovereignty, tyranny ,; 


; 
| 
and goodneſs, malice and envy ; and juſtice, cruelty ; and mercy, fooliſh pity ; and / 
truth, falſhood. And therefore the ſcripture ſpeaks of this, as God's higheſt excel- | 
/ lency and perfection. God is faid to be glorious in holineſs : Exod. xv. 11. Holi- | 
4 neſs is called God's throne. - Pfal. xlvii. 8. He ſittetb upon the throne of his holi- | 
„ neſs. This is that which makes heaven. T/a. Ixiii. 15. it is called, The habitg- | 
1 tion of his holineſs, and of his glory; as if this were the very nature of God, and | 
| the ſum of his perfections. The knowledge of God, is called, The knowledge of the [ 
0 boly One. Prov. ix. 10. To be made partakers of -a divine nature, and to be made 1 
of partakers of God's holineſs, are equivalent expreſſions, 2 Pet. iii. 4. Hebr. xii. 10. | 
And becauſe there is no perfection of God greater, therefore he is repreſented as | 
- ſwearing by this; P/al. Ix. 6. God hath '' ſpoken in his holineſs. Pſal. Ixxxix. 35. 
2 Once have I ſworn by my holineſs. The angels and glorified ſpirits they ſum up | 
kf the perfections of God, in this; T/a. vi. 3. And one cried unto another, and fail, | 
0 Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hoſts, the whole earth is full of his glory. Rev. iv. 8. ; 
ie And they reſt not day and night, ſaying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which | 
5 was, and is, and is to come. There is no attribute of God ſo often repeated as | 


this; in ſome copies it is nine times. 


4 II. I ſhall endeavour to prove, That this perfection belongs to God: 
7 Vo. II. . | Firſt, 
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Firſt, From the light of nature. The philoſophers, in all their diſcourſcs of Gog 
agree in this, that whatever ſounds like vice and imperfection, is to be ſeparated 
from the divine nature; which is to acknowledge his holineſs. Plato, {peaking of 
our likeneſs to God, faith, O AD,. 5 Six cor #, dior Mata pecioes ita. Day 
iv. 9. King Nebuchadnezzar calls God by this title, I know that the ſpirit of the 
holy gods is in thee, In a word, whatever hath been produced to prove any of God's 
moral pefections, proves his holineſs. 

Secondly, From ſcripture. There is no title ſo frequently given to God, in ſcrip- 
ture, and ſo often ingeminated, as this of his holineſs. He is called holineſs itſelf 
T/a. Ixiii. 15. where heaven is called the habitation of his holineſs, that is, of C, 
His name is ſaid to be holy, Luke i. 49. And holy is his nome. He is called 
the only One, Ifa. xl. 25. The holy One of Iſrael, Ila. xli. 20. The holy one of 
Jacob, Iſa. xlix. 23. He is ſaid to be holy in all bis works and promiſes, Pſal. cy, 
42. In a'l his ways and works, Pſal cxlv. 17. This title is given to each of the 
three perſons in the bleſſed Trinity; To God the Father, in innumerable places: 
To God the Son, Dan. ix. 24. To anoint ob moſt holy. The devil cannot deny 
him this tile, Luke iv. 34. 1 know thee who thou art, the holy one of God. And the 
Spirit of God hath this title conſtantly given it, The holy Ghoſt, or, The holy Spirit, 
or, The Spirit of holineſs. The ſcripture attributes this perfection in a peculiar 
manner to God, 1 Sam. ii. 2. There is none holy as the Lord. Rev. xv. 4. For thou 


only art holy. Holineſs is a communicable perfection; but no creature can partake 


of it in ſuch a manner and degree as the divine nature poſſeſſeth it. God is eter- 


nally holy, the fountain of holinefs ; the creatures are derivatively and by partici- 


pation holy. God is eminently and tranſcendently ſo ; the creatures, in a finite 
degree. God is immutably fo, it is impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe ; but no crea- 
ture is out of an abſolute poſſibility of ſin. In this ſenſe it is ſaid, Fob iv. 18. that 
He putteth no truſt in his ſervants, . and his angels he charged with folly. And chap. xv. 
15. He putteth no truſt in bis ſaints, yea; the heavens are not clean in bis fight. 
From all which I ſhall draw theſe inferences : * 

If holineſs be a perfection of the divine nature, and a property of God; if, in the 
notion of God, 'there be included an everlaſting ſeparation and diſtance from moral 
imperfection, and eternal repugnance to fin and iniquity-: from hence we may 
infer, that there is an intrinſical good and evil in things; and the reaſons and reſpects 
of moral good and evil do not depend upon any mutable, and inconſtant, and arbi- 
trary principle, but are fixed and immutable, eternal and indiſpenſable. Therefore 
they do not ſeem to me to ſpeak ſo ſafely, who make the divine o//, preciſely and 
abſtractedly conſidered, the rule of moral good and evil; as if there were nothing good 
or evil in its own nature antecedently to the ui of God, but that all things are 
therefore good or evil becauſe God vs them to be ſo: For if this were fo, good- 
neſs, and righteouſneſs, and truth, and faithfulneſs, would not be eflential, and 
neceſſary, and immutable properties of the divine nature, but accidental, and arbi- 
trary, and uncertain, and mutable; which is to ſuppoſe that God, if he pleaſed, 
might be otherwiſe than good, and juſt, and true, For if theſe depend merely upon 
the wi of God, and be not neceſſary or eſſential properties of the divine nature, then 
the contrary of theſe, malice, and envy, and unrighteouſneſs, and falſhood do not 


imply any eſſential repugnancy to the divine nature; which is plainly contrary to 


what the ſcripture tells us, that God cannot be tempted with evil; that it is 7mpoſſible 
he ſhould lie; that he cannot be unrighteaus.. : , TR. | 

If any man ſay that God hath now declared himſelf to be juſt, and good, and 
faithful, and now he cannot be otherwiſe, . becauſe he 7s a: God of truth, and he 
changeth rot; this is to grant the thing: for this ſuppoſeth the veracity and immu- 
tability of God to be eſſential and neceſſary per fections of the divine nature; and why 
not juſtice and goodneſi as well? I ſay, it ſuppoſeth veracity and immutability to be 
efſential per fections, and not to depend upon the wall of God ; that is, that God can- 
not 2 to be otherwiſe than true and unchangeable: for if he could, what aſſu- 
rance can we poſſibly have, but that when he declares himſelf to be good, and juſt, 
as he is, or may be other wiſee ? | 1 409 


But I need not inſiſt upon this, which ſeems to be ſo very clear, and to carry its 


own evidence along with it. I will only uſe this argument to prove it, and ſo 
leave it. No being can 15/ its own nature, and eſſential perfectiuns, that i 
| | 7 cChuſe 
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chuſe whether it will be thus, or otherwiſe; for that were to ſuppoſe it to be 
before it is, and before it hath a being, to deliberate about its own nature. There- 
fore, if this be the nature of God, (Which, I think, no body will deny) to be good, 
and juſt, and true, and neceſſarily to be what he is; then goodneſs, and juſtice, and 
truth do not depend upon the w// of God, but there are ſuch things, ſuch notions 
antecedently to any act of the divine will. And this does no ways prejudice 
the liberty of God; for this is the higheſt perfection, to be neceſſarily good, and 
juſt, and true ; and a liberty or poſſibility to be otherwiſe, is impotency and imper- 
fection. For liberty no where ſpeaks perfection, but where the things and actions 
about which it is converſant are indifferent ; in all other things it is the higheſt 
rfection not to be free and indifferent; but immutable and fixed, and neceflaril 
bound up by the eternal laws of goodneſs, and juſtice, and truth, fo that ir ſhall not 
be poſſible to ſwerve from them; and this is the perfection of the divine nature, 
which we call his Hin. 

2. If holineſs be the chief excellency and perfection of the divine nature, this 
ſhews us what account we are to make of fin, and wickedneſs, and vice. We may 
judge of every privation by the habit, for they bear an exact proportion one to 
another. Light and darkneſs are oppoſed, as habit and privation ; if light be plea- 
ſant and comfortable, then darkneſs is diſmal and horrid. And ſo hoelrneſs and {in 
are oppoſed : If holineſs be the higheſt perfection of any nature, then u is the 
grand imperfection, and the loweſt debaſement of any being; becauſe it is the moſt 
oppoſite to hat, and at the fartheſt diſtance from 7hat which is the firſt excellency 
and perfection. | 
This ſhould rectify our judgment and eſteem of things and perfons. We 
admire and eſteem riches, and power, and greatneſs; and we ſcorn to contemn 
poverty, and weakneſs, and meanneſs, yea, grace and holineſs, if it be in the com- 
pany of theſe. We are apt to reverence and value the great, and the rich, and 
the mighty of this world, though they be wicked, and 7o deſpiſe the poor man's 
wi/dom and holineſs ; but we make a falſe judgment of things and perſons. There 
is nothing that can be a foundation of reſpect, that ought to command our reverence 
and eſteem, but real worth, and excellency, and perfection ; and according to the 
degrees of this, we ought to beſtow our reſpect, and raiſe our , eſteem. What 
St. James ſaith of reſpec? of perſons, I may apply in this caſe, Fam. ii. 4. Are 
ye not then partial yourſelves, and become judges of evil thoughts? We are 
extremely partial; we make a falſe judgment, and reaſon ill concerning things, 
when we admire gilded vices, and weakneſs exalted to high places; I mean, 
ungodly rich men, and ungodly great men ; for wicked men are properly ungodly, 
unlike to God, and when we contemn poor, and mean, and afflicted holineſs 
and piety. Were but our eyes open, and our judgment clear and unprejudiced, 
we ſhould ſee a beauty and reſplendency in goodneſs ; even when it is under the 
greateſt diſadvantage, when it is cloathed with rags, and fits upon a dung-hill, 
it would ſhine through all theſe miſts, and we ſhould ſee a native light and beauty 
in it, through the darkneſs of a poor and low condition : And we ſhould ſee 
wickedneſs to be a moſt vile and abject thing when it appears in all its gallantry 
and bravery ; we ſhould look upon the poor r:ghteous man, as more excellent than 
bis neighbour ; and the profane gallant, as the off-/couring of the earth. We ſhould 
value a man that does guftice, and loves mercy, and ſpeaks the truth to his neighbour ; 
we ſhould eſteem any one more upon the account of any one of theſe ſimple qua- 
lities, than we ſhould another man deſtitute of theſe, upon the account of an hun- 
dred titles of honour, and ten thouſand acres of land. A wicked, unholy man, he 
is @ vile perſon, who deſerves to be contemned ; and an holy man, he is the right 
honourable ; Pſal. xv. 4. In whoſe eyes a wile perſon is contemned ; but he honoureth 
them that fear the Lord. The vile perſon is oppoſed to him that fears 
the Lord. He that is bold to affront God, and fin againſt him, is the baſe and 
zgnoble perſon. God himſelf, who is poſſeſſed of all exellency and perfection, and 
therefore knows beſt how to judge of theſe, he tells us how we ſhould value our- 
ſelves and others; Fer, ix. 23, 24. Let not the wiſe man glory in his wiſdom, nei- 
ther let the mighty man glory in his might ; let not the rich man glory in his riches : 
But let him that glorieth, - glory in. this, that he underſtandeth and knoweth me, 
that I am the Lord which exerciſe Ioving-kindneſs, judgment, and righteouſneſs in 
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the earth; for in theſe things I delight, ſaith the Lord. To know theſe divine qua- 
lities and perfections, ſignifies here, to underſtand them fo as to imitate them. I do 
not ſpeak this, to bring down the value of any that are advanced in this world, or to 
leflen the reſpe& which is due to them; I would have nothing undervalued but 
wickedneſs and vice ; and I would have thoſe who have ſtore of worldly advantages 
to recommend them, to add religion to their riches, and holineſs to their honour, that 
they may be current for their zntrinfick value, rather than for the image and picture of 
worth which the world hath ſtamped upon them. 

3. If holineſs be the chief excellency and perfection of the divine nature, then 
what an abſurd and unreaſonable thing is it, to ſcorn and deſpiſe hol:neſs, to mock 
and deride men under this very title! The world is much blinded, that they do nor 
ſee the great evil of /n, and the beauty and excellency of holineſs : but that men 
ſhould be ſo infatuated, as to change the nature of things, and to miſtake things of 
lo vaſt difference, as /in, and holineſs; to call good evil, and evil good ; that ſin, 
which is the vileſt thing in the world, ſhould be eſteemed and cheriſhed, accounted 
a piece of gallantry, and reckoned amongſt the excellencies and accompliſhments of 
human nature; and holineſs, which is ſo great a perfection, ſhould be a name of 
hatred and diſgrace, to be contemned and perſecuted ; that that which is the glory of 
heaven, and the moſt radiant perfection of the divine nature, ſhould be matter of 
ſcorn and contempt ; as the apoſtle ſpeaks in another caſe, Behold, ye deſpiſers, and 
wonder, and periſh ! Do ye think the holy and juſt God will put up theſe affronts 
and indignities? Ye do not only deſpiſe men, but ye deſpiſe God alſo : You cannot 
contemn that which God accounts his glory, without reviling the divine nature, and 
offering deſpite to God himſelf : The malice reacheth heaven, and is levelled againſt 
God, whenever ye light holineſs. ; 

4. If God be a holy God, and hath ſach a repugnancy in his nature. to fin, then 
this is matter of terror to wicked men. The holy God cannot but hate fin, and be 
an enemy to wickedneſs ; and the hatred of God is terrible. We dread the hatred 
of a great man; becauſe where hatred is backed with power, the effects of it are 
terrible: but the hatred of the almighty and eternal God, is much more dreadful ; 
becauſe the effects of it are greater, and more laſting, than of the hatred of a weak 
mortal man. We know the utmoſt they can do; hey can but kill the body; after 
that, they have no more that they can do: they cannot hurt our ſouls ; . can- 
not follow us beyond the grave, and purſue us into another world: but the effects 
of God's hatred and diſpleaſure are mighty and laſting, they extend themſelves to 
all eternity; for who knoweth the power of his anger? Who can tell the utmoſt 
of what omnipotent Juſtice can do to ſinners? If is 4 dreadful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God; becauſe he that lives for eper, can puniſh for ever. 
We are miſerable, if God do not love us. Thoſe words, My foul! ſhall have no 
pleaſure in bim, ſignify great miſery, and expreſs a dreadful curſe ; but it is a more 
poſitive expreſſion of miſery, for God 7o hate us; that ſignifies ruin and deſtruction 
to the utmoſt ; P/al. v. 4. Thou art not a God that hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, 
neither ſhall evil dwell with thee, This is a Helis, and expreſſeth leſs than is 
intended, God is far from being of an indifferent negative temper towards fin and 
wickedneſs ; therefore the pſalmiſt adds, Thou hateſt all the workers of iniquity ; and 
then, in the next verſe, to ſhew what is the effe& of God's hatred, Thou ſhalt deſtroy 
them that ſpeak leaſing. Therefore, finner, fear and tremble at the thoughts of 
God's holineſs. | 

5. Imitate the holineſs of God: This is the inference here in the text, Be Je 
holy, for J am holy. Holineſs, in one word, contains all the imitable perfections 0 
God: And when it is faid, Be ye Holy; it is as much as if he had ſaid, Be ye good, 
and patient, and merciful, and true, and faithful ; for I am ſo. Therefore religion 
is called the Fnowledge of the holy One, Prov. ix. 10. and chap, xxx. 3. And our 
imitation of God, is expreſſed by our putting on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteouſneſs and true holineſs, Eph. iv. 24. Seeing then this is the 
chief excellency and perfection of God, and the ſum of all the perfections which 
we are to imitate, and wherein we are to endeayour to be like God, let us conform 
ourſelves to the holy God ; endeavour to be habitually holy, which 1s our 38 
to the nature of God; and actually holy, which is our conformity to the will of God. 


I will not enlarge upon this, becauſe I have preſſed the imitation of theſe particular 
perfections, 
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erfections, goodneſs, patience, juſtice, truth, and faithfulneſs, upon other texts. I 
ſhall only mention w. arguments, to excite and quicken our deſires and endea- 
vour after holrneſs. 3 

i. Holineſs is an imitation of the higheſt excellency and perfection. Holrneſs, 
J told you, ſignifies a ſeparation from fin and vice, and all moral imperfection, and, 
conſequently, doth comprehend and take in all the moral per ſections of the divine 
nature, the goodneſs, and mercy, and patience, and juſtice, and veracity, and faith- 
fulneſs of God; now theſe are the very beauty and g/ory of the divine nature. 
The firſt thing that we attribute to God, next to his 6cr7g, is his goodneſs, and thoſe 
other attributes which have a neceſſary connection with it; his greatneſs and 
majefly is nothing elſe but the glory which reſults from his wunted ferfections, eſpe- 
cially from his goodneſs, and thoſe perfections which are akin to it. Separate 
from God theſe perfections, which holineſs includes in it, and what would be left 
bur an omnipotent evil, an eternal being, infinitely knowing, and infinitely hie to 
do miſchief ? Which is as plain and notorious a contradiction, and as impoluble a 
thing, as can be imagined : ſo that if we have any ſparks of ambition in us, we 
cannot but aſpire after holineſs, which is ſo great an excellency and perfection of 
God himſelf. There is a vulgar prejudice againſt Jo, as if it were a poor, 
mean thing, and below a great and generous ſpirit ; whereas lolineſs is the only 
true greatneſs of mind, the moſt genuine nobility, and the higheſt gallantry of 
ſpirit ; and however it be deſpiſed by men, it is of a heavenly extraction, and divine 
original. Holineſs is the firſt part of the character of the ww1/dom that is from above; 
Jam. iii. 17. The wiſdom that is from above, is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
70% to be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without fartiality, and without 
ocrtſy. 
44 Holineſs is an eſſential and principal ingredient of happineſs. Holineſs is a 
ſtate of peace and tranquility, and the very frame and temper of happineſs ; 
and without it, the divine nature, as it would be imperfect, fo it would be mi- 
ſerable. If the divine nature were capable of envy, or malice, or hatred, or 
revenge, or impatience, or cruelty, or injuſtice, or unfaithfulneſs, it would be 
liable to vexation and diſcontent, than which nothing can be a greater diſturbance 
of happineſs : ſo that holineſs is neceflary to our felicity and contentment ; not only 
to the happineſs of the next life, but to our preſent peace and contentment. 
It reaſonable creatures could be happy, as brute beaſts are in their degree, by 
enjoying their depraved appetites, and following the dictates of ſenſe and fancy, 
God would not have bound us up to a /aw and rule, but hath left us, as he hath 
done unreaſonable creatures, to fatisfy our luſts and apperites, without check and 
controul : but angels and men, which are reaſonable creatures, have the notions of 
good and evil, of right and wrong, of comelineſs and filthineſs, ſo woven and 
twiſted in their very natures, that they can never be wholly defaced, without the 
ruin of their beings ; and therefore it is impoſſible that ſuch creatures ſhould be 
happy otherwiſe, than by complying with theſe notions, and obeying the natural 
dictates and ſuggeſtions of their minds; which if they neglect, and go againſt, they 
will naturally feel remorſe and torment in their own fpirits ; their minds will be 
uneaſy and unquiet, and they will be inwardly grieved and diſpleaſed with themſelves 
for what they have done. So the apoſtle tells us, Rom. i. that even the moſt dege- 
nerate heathens had conſciences, which did accuſe, or excuſe them, according as 
they obeyed, of did contrary to the dictates of natural light. God, therefore, who 
knows our frame, hath ſo adapted his law to us, which is he rule of holineſs, that 
it we live up to it, we ſhall avoid the unſpeakable torment of a guilty conſcience ; 
whereas, if we do contrary to it, we ſhall always be at diſcord with ourſelves, 
and in a perpetual diſquiet of mind: for nothing can do contrary to the law of 
'ts being, that is, to its own nature, without diſpleaſure and reluctancy; the con- 
lequence of which, in moral actions, is guilt ; which is nothing elſe but the trouble 
and diſquiet which ariſeth in one's mind, from conſciouſneſs of having done ſome- 
thing that contradicts the perfective principle of his being, that is, ſomething which 
did not become him, and which, being what he is, that is, a reaſonable creature, he 
ought not to do. 
So that in all reaſonable creatures there is a certain. kind of temper and diſpo- 
ſition that is neceſſary and eſſential to happineſs, and that is holineſs ; which, as it is 
| the 
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the perfection, ſo it is the great felicity of the divine nature: And, on the con. 
trary, this is one chief part of the miſery of thoſe wicked, accurſed ſpirits the 
devils, and of unholy men, that they are of a temper contrary to God, they are 
envious, end malicious, and wicked; that is, of ſuch a temper as is naturally 3 
torment and diſquiet to itſelf : And here the foundation of hell is laid in the ey 


diſpoſitions of our ſpirits ; and till Hat be cured, which can only be done by 0. 


neſs, it is as impoſſible for a wicked man to be happy and contented in himſelf, as it 
is for a ſick man to be at eaſe ; and the external preſence of God, and local heayen 
would ſignify no more to make a wicked man happy and contented, than heaps of 
gold, and concerts of muſick, and a well-ſpread table, and a rich bed, would con- 
tribute to a man's eaſe in the paroxyſms of a fever, or in a violent fit of the ſtone, 
If a ſenſual, or covetous, or ambitious man were in heaven, he would be like 5% 
rich man in hell, he would be tormented with a continual /i, and burnt up in 
the flames of his own ardent deſires, and would not meet with the leaſt drop of 
ſuitable pleaſure and delight to quench and allay the heat: the reaſon is, becauſe ſuch 
a man hath hat within him, which torments him, and he cannot be at eaſe till 
that be removed. Sin is the violent, and unnatural, and uneaſy ſtate of our ſoul; 
every wicked man's ſpirit is out of order, and 'till the man be put into a right frame 
by holineſs, he will be perpetually diſquieted, and can have no reſt within him- 
ſelf. The prophet fitly deſcribes the condition of ſuch a perſon, T/a. lvii. 20, 
21. But the wicked are like the troubled ſea, when it cannot reſt, whoſe waters caf 


forth mire and dirt: There is no peace, ſaith my God, to the wicked, So long as 


a man is unholy, ſo long as filthineſs and corruption aBound in his heart, they will 
be reſtleſly working, like wine which is in a perpetual motion and agitation, ill it 
have purged itſelf of its dregs and foulneſs. Nothing is more turbulent and unquiet 
than the ſpirit of a wicked man; it is like the /ea, when it roars and rages through 
the ſtrength of contrary winds ; it is the ſcene of furious luſts, and wild paſſions, 
which as they are contrary to holineſs, fo they maintain perpetual conteſts and feuds 
among themſelves. 

All fin ſeparates us from God, who is the foundation of our happineſs. Our 
limited nature, and the narrowneſs of our beings, will not permit us to be happy 
in ourſelves : Ir is peculiar to God to be his own happineſs ; but man, becauſe he 1s 
finite, and therefore cannot be ſelf-ſufficient, is carried forth by an innate defire of 


happineſs, to ſeek his felicity in God. So that there is in the nature of man a ſpring | 


of reſtleſs motion, which, with great impatience, forceth him out of himſelf, and 
toſſes him to and fro, till he comes to reſt in ſomething that is ſelf-ſufficient. Our 
ſouls, when they are ſeparated from God, like the unclean ſpirit in the goſpel, when it 
was caſt out, wander up and down in dry and deſart places, ſeeking reſt, but finding none. 
Were the whole world calm about a man, and did it not make the leaſt attempt upon 
him, were he free from the fears of divine vengeance, yet he could not be ſatisfied 
with himſelf ; there is ſomething within him that would not let him be at reſt, but 
would tear him from his own foundation and conſiſtency ; ſo that when we are once 
broken off from God, the ſenſe of inward want doth ſtimulate and force us to ſeek 
our contentment elſewhere. So that nothing but holineſs, which re-unites us to God, 
and reſtores our ſouls to their primitive and original ſtate, can make us happy, and give 
peace and reſt to our ſouls : And this is the conſtant voice and language of Scripture, 
and the tenour of the Bible; Acquaint now? thyſelf with him, and be at peace, Job xxll- 
21. Light is ſown for the righteous, and gladneſi for the upright in heart, Pſal. xcvil- 
11. The work of righteouſneſs ſhall be peace; and the effect of righteouſneſs, quietneſs 
and aſſurance for ever, Iſa. Xxxii. 17. 

Seeing then bolineſs is ſo high a perfection, and ſo great a happineſs, let theſe argu- 
ments prevail with us to aſpire after this temper, that as he who hath called us, 7s 
holy, ſo we may be holy in all manner of converſation ; becauſe it is written, Be ye holy, 
for 1 am holy. 


ADVER- 
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GALA T. Vi. 9, 10. 


Let us not be weary in ell doing; for in due ſeaſon awe Dall reap, if awe 
faint not : As ave have the refore opportunity, let us do good unto all 
men, eſpecially unto them who are of the houſhold of faith, 


[THE apoſtle, in theſe words, recommends unto us a great and comprehenſive 
iy | duty, the doing of good; concerning which, the tex 


t offers theſe v parti- 
culars to our conſideration : 

Dur I. The nature of the duty itſelf, which is called well-doing, ver. 9. and doing 
PpY good, ver. 10. | 
8 18 IT. The exteht of this duty in reſpect of its object, which is all mankind ; Te- 
of 25 do good unto all men, eſpecially unto them whz are of the houſhold of faith, 

mg III. The meaſure of it, As we have opportunity. 

and IV. Our unwearied perſeverance in it; Let us not bo Weary in well doing. 

Jur V. The argument and encouragement to it; becauſe 11; due ſeaſon we Hall reap, 
1 it if Wwe faint not : Therefore as we hays opportunity, let us do good, &c. | 
Mes J. I will conſider the nature of the duty itſelf of well-doing, and doing good, 
on And this I ſhall explain to you as briefly as I can, by conſidering the extent of the act 
ed of doing good, and the excellency of it. And, 

— 1. The extent of the act. It comprehends in it all thoſe ways wherein we ma 
wy be beneficial and uſeful to one another. It reaches not only to the bodies of men, 
ck bur to their ſouls, that better and more excellent part of ourſelves, and is conver 
d, ſant in all thoſe ways and kinds whereby we may ſerve the temporal or ſpiritual 
ve good of our neighbour, and promote either his preſent, or his E and eternal 
le, a ppineſs. 

ll. 100 inſtruct the ignorant, or reduce thoſe that are in error; 79 

ii. | | 


that are engaged in a 


| ny evil courſe, by 
good counſel, and ſcaſonable admonition, and by prudent and kind reproof; to 
relolve and fatisfy the doubting mind; tg confirm the weak ; to heal the broken. 

u- hearted, and to comfort the melancholy and troubled ſpirits: Theſe are the nobleſt 

1 Ways of Charity, becauſe they are conver 

iv, 7 


lant about the ſouls of men, a 
[o.ure and promote their eternal felicity. 


And then 70 feed the hungry, to chath the naked, releaſe the mpriſoned ; 
ecem the captives, and to vindicate thoſe who 


are injured and Oppreſled in 
perſons, or eſtates, or reputation ; to repair thoſe who are ruined in their fort 
and, in a word, to relieve and comfort thoſe who are in any kind of calam 
diftrels : 


All theſe are but the ſeveral branche 


nd tend to 


ro 
their 


unes; 
Ity or 
8 and inſtances 


of this great duty here in 
the text, of doing good; though it hath, in this place, a more Particular reſpect to 
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the charitable ſupply of thoſe who are in want and neceſſity; and therefore, with , 
more particular regard to that, I ſhall diſcourſe of it at this time. You ſee the extent 
of the duty : We will, in the E : : ; 

24 place, Briefly ſay ſomething of the excellency of it; which will appear, if we 
conſider, that it is the imitation of the higheſt excellency and perfection. To db 
good, is to be like God, who is good, and doth good; and it is to be like to him 
in that which he eſteems his greateſt glory : Ir is to be like the Son of God, who, 
when he was pleaſed to take our nature upon him, and live here below, and to 
dwell amongſt us, went about doing good. And it is to be like the bleſſed angels, 
the higheſt rank and order of God's creatures, whoſe great employment it is tg 
be miniſtring ſpirits, for the good of men. So that, for a man to be kind, and 
helpful, and beneficial to others, is to be a good angel, and a ſaviour, and a kind 
of God too. ; 

It is an argument of a great, and noble, and generous mind, to extend our 
thoughts and cares to the concernments of others, and to employ our intereſt, 
and power, and endeavours for their benefit and advantage; whereas a low, 
and mean, and narrow ſpirit is contracted and ſhrivelled up within itſelf, and 


cares only for its own things, without any regard to the good and happineſs of 


others. | 


It is the moſt noble work in the world ; becauſe that inclination of mind, which 
prompts us to do good, is the very temper and diſpoſition of happineſs. Solomon, 
after all his experience of worldly greatneſs and pleaſure, at laſt pitched 
upon this, as the great felicity of human life, and the only good uſe that is to 
be made of a proſperous and plentiful fortune: Ecclef. iii. 12. J know ( fays he, 
fpeaking of riches) that there is no good n them, but for a man to rejoice and to d. 
good in his life. And, certainly, the beſt way to take joy in an eſtate, is to do 
good with it: And a greater and wiſer than Solomon has ſaid it, even he who is 
the power and wiſdom of God, has faid it, chat ft? 75 a more bleſſed thing to give than 
70 receive. | - 

Conſider further, that this is one of the great and fubſtantial parts of religion, 
and next to the love and honour which we pay to Almighty God, the moſt accept- 
able ſervice that we can do to him; it is one table of the law, and next to the 
firſt and great commandment of loving the Lord our God, and very like to it: | 
And the ſecond is like unto it, (ſays our Saviour) Theu ſhalt love thy neighbour | 
as thyſelf ; like to it, in the excellency of it ; and equal to it, in the neceſſary 
obligation of it. And this commandment ( ſays St. John, 1 epiſt. chap. iv. ver. 21.) 
have we from him, that he who loveth God, love his brother alſo. The firſt com- 
mandment, indeed, excells in the dignity of the object, becauſe it enjoins the love of 
God ; but the ſecond ſeems to have the advantage in the reality of its effects: for 
the love of God confiſts in our acknowledgment, and honour of him ; but our 
righteouſneſs and goodneſs extend not to him ; we can do him no real benefit and ad- 
vantage : but our love to men is really uſeful and beneficial to hem : for which reaſon 
God is contented, in many caſes, that the external honour and worſhip which he 
requires of us by his poſitive commands, ſhould give way to that natural duty of love 
and mercy which we owe to one another: I will have mercy, (ſays God, in the pro- 
phet Amos) and not ſacrifice. 

And to ſhew how great a value God puts upon this duty, he hath made it 
the very teſtimony of our love to himſelf; and for want of it, hath declared 
that he will reject all our other profeſſions and teſtimonies of love to him, as 
falſe and inſincere. Yhoſo hath this world's good, (ſaith St. John, 1 epiſt. chap. ili. 
ver. 17.) and ſeeth his brother have need, and ſbutteth up his bowels of compaſſion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him? And again, chap. iv. ver. 20. I} 
a man jay, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar : for be that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath ſeen, how can he love God whom he hath not 

een ? 
1 You ſee the duty here recommended, both in the extent, and in the excellency 
of it; Let us do good. I proceed to conſider, in the 

IId place, The extent of this duty, in reſpect of its object, which is all man- 
kind, but more-eſpecially chriſtians, thoſe that are of the ſame faith and religion; 
Let us do good unto all men, eſpecially unto thoſe that are of the houjhold of feith. 
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So that the object, about which this duty is converſant, is very large, and takes in all 
mankind ; let us do good unte all men. The Jeus confined their love and kindneſs to 
their own kindred and nation ; and becauſe they were prohibited familiarity with 
idolatrous nations, and were enjoined to maintain a perpetual enmity with Amaleh, 
and the ſeven nations of Canaan, whom God had caſt out before them, and devoted 
to ruin, they looked upon themſelves as perfectly diſcharged from all obligation of 
kindneſs to the reſt of mankind : And yet it is certain, that they were expreſly en- 
joined by their law, to be kind to ſtrangers, becauſe they dent oer had been ſtran- 
gers in the land of Egypt. But our Saviour hath reſtored this law of love and cha- 
rity to its natural and original extent; and hath declared every one that is of the 
ſame nature with ourſelves, to be our neighbour and our brother, and that he is to 
be treated by us accordingly, whenever he ſtands in need of our kindneſs and help; 
and to ſhew that none are out of the compaſs of our charity, he hath expreſly com- 
manded us to extend it to thoſe who, of all others, can leaſt pretend to it, even our 
enemies and perſecutors. | 

So that if the queſtion be about the extent of our charity in general, theſe 7409 
things are plainly enjoined by the chriſtian religion : 

1. Negatively, That we 10U1d not hate, nor bear ill-will to any man, nor do 
him any harm or miſchief. Love worketh no evil to his neighbour, ( faith the apoſtle) 
Rom. xiii. 10. And this negative charity every man may exerciſe towards all men, 
without exception, and that equally ; becauſe ir does not fignify any poſitive act, 
but only that we abſtain from enmity and hatred, from injury and revenge, which 
it is in every man's power, by the grace of God, and the due care and government 
of himſelf, to do. 

2. Poſitively, The law of charity requires, that we ſhould bear an univerſal 
good-will to all men, and wiſh every man's happineſs, and pray for it, as ſin- 
ccrely as we wiſh and pray for our own ; and if we be ſincere in our wiſhes and 
prayers for the good of others, we ſhall be ſo in our endeavours to procure and 
promote it. | : i 

But the great difficulty is, as to the exerciſe of our charity, and the real expreſ- 
ſions and effects of it, in doing good to others; which is the duty here meant in the 
text, and (as told you before) does more particularly relate to the relief of thoſe 
who are in want and neceſſity. And the reaſon of the difficulty is, becauſe no man 
can do good to all in this kind, if he would ; it not being poſſible for any man to 
come to the knowledge of every man's neceſſity and diſtreſs ; and if he could, no 
man's ability can poſſibly reach to the ſupply and the relief of all mens wants. And, 
indeed, this limitation the text gives to this duty; As we have opportunity ( ſays the 
apoſtle) let us do good unto all men; which either ſignifies, as occaſion is offered, or 
as we have ability of doing, or both ; as I ſhall ſhew afterwards. 

So that it being impoſſible to exerciſe this charity to all men that ſtand in need 


of it, it is neceſſary to make a difference, and to uſe prudence and diſcretion in the 


choice of the moſt fit and proper objects. We do not know the wants of all men, 
and therefore the bounds of our knowledge do of neceflity limit our charit 
within a certain compaſs ; and of thoſe whom we do know, we can relieve but a 
ſmall part, for want of ability: from whence it follows, that though a man were 
never ſo charitably diſpoſed, yet he muſt of neceſſity ſet ſome rules to himſelf, for the 
management of his charity to the beſt advantage. What thoſe rules are, cannot 
minutely and nicely be determined: When all is done, much muſt be left to every 
man's prudence and diſcretion, upon a full view and conſideration of the caſe before 
him, and all the circumſtances of it; but yet ſuch general rules may be given, as 
may ſerve for the direction of our practice in moſt caſes ; and for the reſt, every 
man's prudence, as well as it can, muſt determine the matter. And the rules which 
I ſhall give, ſhall be theſe : | 

Firſt, Caſes of extremity ought to take the firſt place, and do for that time chal- 
lenge precedence of all other conſiderations. If a perſon be in great and preſent 
diſtreſs, and his neceſſity ſo urgent, that, if he be not immediately relieved, he muſt 


periſh ; this is ſo violent a caſe, and calls ſo loud for preſent help, that there is no 


reſiſting of it, whatever the perſon be; though a perfect ſtranger to us, though 
moſt unworthy, though the greateſt enemy we have in the world, yet the great- 
neſs of his diſtreſs does ſo ſtrongly plead for him, as to filence all conſiderations 
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to the contrary ; for, after all, he is a man, and is of the ſame nature with ourſelves; 
and the conſideration of humanity ought, for that time, to prevail over all objections 
againſt the man, and to prefer him to our charity, before the neareſt relation and 
friend, who is not in the like extremity. In other caſes, we not only may, but ought 
to relieve our friends, and thoſe that have deſerved well of us, in the firſt place: 
but if our enemy be in extremity, then that divine precept takes place, I, thine enemy 
hunger, feed bim; if he thirſt, give him drink. 

Secondly, In the next place, I think, that the obligation of nature, and the near. 
neſs of relation, does challenge a preference; for there is all the reaſon in the 
world, if other things be equal, that we ſhould conſider and ſupply the neceſſity 
of thoſe who are of our blood and kindred, and members of our family, before 
the neceſſity of ſtrangers, and thoſe who have no relation to us. There is a ſpecial 
duty incumbent upon us, and another obligation beſide that of charity, to have 
a particular care and regard for them. In this caſe, not only chriſtianity, but 
nature, ties this duty upon us: 1 Tim. v. 8. If any man provide not for his cn, 
eſpecially for thoſe of his own houſe, for them that are of his family, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worſe than an infidel ; that is, he doth not only offend againſt 
the law of chriſtianity, but againſt the very dictates of nature, which hogs even 
amongſt infidels. And our Saviour hath told us, that when our parents ſtand in need 
of relief, it is more acceptable to God, to employ our eſtates that way, than to 
devote them to him, and his immediate ſervice ; and that it is a kind of ſacrilege 
to conſecrate that to God, whereby our parents may be profited, and provided for in 
their neceſſity. ä 

Thirdly, The obligation of kindneſs, and benefits, lays the next claim to our cha- 
rity. If they fall into want, who have obliged us by their former kindneſs and 
charity, both juſtice and charity do challenge from us a particular conſideration of 
their caſe ; and proportionably, if we ourſelves have been obliged to their family, 
or to any other that are nearly related to them. 

Fourthly, Thoſe who are of the houſhold of faith, and of the ſame religion, and 
members of the ſame myſtical body, and do partake of the ſame holy myſteries 
the body and blood of our bleſſed Saviour, the ſtricteſt bond of love and charity; 
theſe fall under a very particular conſideration in the exerciſe of our charity: And 
of this the apoſtle puts us mind, in the laſt words of my text, Let us do good 
unto all men, eſpecially unto thoſe that are of the houſhold of faith. God hath 
a ſpecial love and regard for ſuch ; and thoſe whom God loves, ought to be very 
dear to us. 

And this, perhaps, was a conſideration of the firſt rank, in thoſe times when chri- 
ſtians lived among heathens, and were expoſed to continual wants and ſufferings : 
but it ſignifies much leſs now, that chriſtianity is the general profeſſion of a nation, 
and is too often made uſe of to very uncharitable purpoſes ; to confine mens bounty 
and benefits to their own ſect and party, as if they, and none but they, were he 
houſhold of faith; a principle, which I know not whether it hath more of judai/1n or 
of popery in it. 

Fifthly, After theſe, the merit of the perſons who are the objects of our cha- 
rity, and all the circumſtances belonging to them, are to be valued and con- 
ſidered, and we accordingly to proportion our charity, and the degrees of it. 
F 2 inſtance in ſome particulars, by which a prudent man may judge ef 

e reſt. 

Thoſe who labour in an honeſt calling, but yet are oppreſſed with their charge, 
or diſabled, for a time, by ſickneſs, or ſome other caſualty; theſe, many a time, need 
as much, and certainly deſerve much better, than common beggars; for theſe are 
uſeful members of the common- wealth; and we cannot place our charity better, than 
upon theſe, who do what they can to ſupport themſelves. 

Thoſe likewiſe who are fallen from a rich and plentiful condition, without any fault 
or prodigality of their own, merely by the providence of God, or ſome general cala- 
mity ; theſe are more-eſpecially objects of our charity, and liberal relief. 

And thoſe alſo who have been charitable, and have liberally relieved others, 
when they were in condition to do it ; or the children, or near relations of thoſe 
who were eminently charitable and beneficial to mankind, do deſerve a particular 


regard in our charity. Mankind being (as I may fay) bound in juſtice, and oe 
the 
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the honour of God's providence, to make good his promiſe, to preſerve ſuch from 
extreme neceſſity. 

And, Laſtly, Thoſe, whoſe viſible wants, and great age and infirmities, do plead 
for more than ordinary pity, and do, at firſt ſight, convince every one that ſees them, 
that they do not beg out of lazineſs, but of neceſſity, and becauſe they are not able to 
do any thing towards their own ſupport and ſubſiſtence. 

There are innumerable circumſtances more, which it would be endleſs to reckon 
up ; but theſe which I have mentioned are ſome of the chiet ; and, by proportion to 
theſe, we may direct ourſelves in other caſes. 

Sixthly, Thoſe whom we certainly know to be true objects of charity, are to be 
confidered by us, before thoſe who are ſtrangers to us, and whoſe condition we do 
not know, yea though, in common charity, we do not diſbelieve them ; becauſe, in 
reaſon and prudence, we are obliged to prefer thoſe who are certainly known to us 
ſince we find by experience, that there are many cheats and counterfeit beggars, 
who can tell their ſtory, and carry about teſtimonials of their own making ; and 
likewiſe becauſe we run the hazard of miſplacing our charity, when there are ob- 
jects enough beſides, where we are ſure we ſhall place it right: and charity miſ- 
placed, as it is in truth and reality no charity in itſelf, fo it is hardly any in us, when 
we ſquander it ſo imprudently, as to paſs by a certain and real object, and give it 
thoſe of whom we are not certain that they are true objects of charity. In this blind 
way a man may give all his goods to the poor, as he thinks, and yet do no real 
charity. And therefore, unleſs we be able to relieve every one that ast, we mult of 
neceſſity make a difference, and uſe our beſt prudence in the choice of the moſt proper 
objects of our charity; 

And yet we ought not to obſerve this rule ſo ſtrictly, as to ſhut out all whom we 
do not know, without exception : becauſe their caſe, if it be true, may ſometimes be 
much more pitiable, and of greater extremity, than the caſe of many whom we do 
know; and then it would be uncharitable to reject ſuch, and to harden our hearts ſo 
far againſt them as utterly to diſbelieve them; becauſe ir is no fault of theirs, that 
we do not know them; their wants may be real, notwithſtanding that; eſpecially 
when their extremity ſeems great, we ought not to ſtand upon too rigorous a proot 
and evidence of it, but ſhould accept of a fair probability. 

Seventhly, Thoſe who ſuffer for the cauſe of religion, and are ſtripped of all for 
the ſake of it, ought to have a great precedence in our charity to moſt other caſes. 
And this of late hath been, and till is the caſe of many among us, who have fled 
hither for refuge, from the tyranny and cruelty of their perſecutors, and have been, 
by a moſt extraordinary charity of the whole nation, more than once extended to 
them, moſt ſeaſonably relieved ; but eſpecially by the bounty of this great city, whoſe 
liberality, upon theſe occaſions, hath been beyond all example, and even all belief. 
And I have often thought, that this very thing, next to the mercy and goodneſs of 
almighry God, hath had a particular influence upon our preſervation and deliverance 
from the terrible calamities which were juſt ready to break in upon us ; and, were 
we not ſo ſtupidly inſenſible of this great deliverance which God hath wrought for 
us, and fo horribly unthankful to him, and to the happy inſtruments of it, might 
{till be a means to continue the favour of God to us. And what cauſe have we to 
thank God, who hath allotted to us this more bleſſed, and more merciful part, 7 
give, and not 70 receive; to be free from perſecution ourſelves, that we might give 
refuge and relief to thoſe that are perſecuted ! 

III. We muſt conſider the meaſure of our charity, 6 xaypw your, which our 
tranſlation renders, as we have opportunity ; others, as we have ability: So that this 
expreſſion may refer either to the occaſions of our charity, or to the ſeaſon of it, or 
to the proportion and degree of it. 5 

1. It may refer to the occaſions of our charity, as we have opportunity, let us do 
good, that is, according as the occaſions of doing good ſhall preſent themſelves to 
us, ſo often as an opportunity is offered. And this is an argument of a very good 
and charitable diſpoſition, gladly ro lay hold of the occaſions of doing good, as it 
were to meet opportunities when they are coming towards us. This forwardneſs 
of mind in the work of charity, the apoſtle commends in the Corinthians, 
2 Cor. ix. 2. 1 know the forwardneſs of your mind, for which J boaſt of you to them of 
Macedonia : And this he requires of all chriſtians, Tit. iii. 8. that they ſn 
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be ready to do every good work; and 1 Tim. vi. 18. that we be ready to diſtri- 
bute, willing to communicate. Some are very ready to decline theſe opportunities, 
and to get out of the way of them ; and when they thruſt themſelves upon them, 
and they cannot avoid them, they do what they do grudgingly, and not with 2 
willing mind. ; 

2. It may refer to the ſeaſon of this duty, ws tap youer, whilſt we have time; 
os for Lg, whilſt this life laſts ; ſo Grotius does underſtand and interpret this phraſe : 
And then the apoſtle does hereby intimate to them the uncertainty of their lives, 
eſpecially in thoſe times of perſecution. And this conſideration holds in all times, in 
ſome degree, that our lives are ſhort and uncertain ; that it is but a little while that 
we can ſerve God in this kind, namely, while we are in this world, in this vale of 
miſery and wants. In the next world there will be no occafion, no opportunity for it; 
we ſhall then have nothing to do, but to reap the reward of the good we have done 
in this life, and to receive that bleſſed ſentence from the mouth of the great Judge 
of the world, Come, ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
before the foundation of the world : For I was hungry, and ye gave me meat, &c. 
And, Euge bone, ſerve ! Well done, good and faithful ſervant ! thou haſt been faithful 
in a little, and I will make thee ruler &ver much. God will then declare his bounty 
and goodneſs to us, and open thoſe inexhauſtible treaſures of glory and happineſs, 
which all good men ſhall partake of, in proportion to the good which they haye 
done in this world. Or elſe, 

3. (Which I take to be the moſt probable meaning of this phraſe), It may refer 
to the degree of this duty, in proportion to our ability and eſtate ; as we have ability, 
let us do good unto all men. And this the phraſe will bear, as learned men have 
obſerved ; and it is very reaſonable to take it in this ſenſe, at leaſt as part of the 
meaning of it, either expreſſed, or implied : For, without this, we cannot exerciſe 
charity, though there were never ſo many occaſions for it ; and then this precept will 
be of the ſame importance with that of the ſon of Sirach, Ecclus. xxxv. 10. Give unto 
the moſt high according as he hath enriched thee z and with that counſel, To. iv. 7. 
Give alms, ts A d aug, according to thy ſubſtance ; and ver. 8. If thou haſt 
abundance, give alms accordingly. And this may be reaſonably expected from us; 
for where-ever his providence gives a man an eſtate, it is but in truſt for certain 
uſes and purpoſes, among which charity and alms is the chief: And we muſt be 
accountable to him, whether we have diſpoſed it faithfully to the ends for which it 
was committed to us. It is an eaſy thing, with him, to level mens eſtates, and to 
give every man a competency ; but he does on purpoſe ſuffer things to be diſtributed 
ſo unequally, to try and exerciſe the virtues of men in ſeveral ways; the faith and 
patience of the poor, the contentedneſs of thoſe in a middle condition, the charity 
and bounty of the rich. And, in truth, wealth and riches, that is, an eſtate above 


what ſufficeth our real occaſions and neceſſities, is in no other ſenſe a being, than as 


it is an opportunity put into our hands, by the providence of God, of doing more 
good ; and if we do not faithfully employ it to this end, it is but a temptation and a 
ſnare ; and the ruſt of our filver and our gold will be a witneſs againſt us, and we do 
bur heap up treaſures together againſt the laſt day. 

But what proportion our charity ought to bear to our eſtates, I ſhall not undertake 
to determine : The circumſtances of men have too much variety in them to admit 
of any certain rule ; ſome may do well, and others may do better ; every man as 
God hath put into his heart, and according to his belief of the recompence which ſhall 
be made at the reſurrection of the juſt, 1 ſhall only fay in general, that if there 
be firſt a free and willing mind, that will make a man charitable to his power; for 
the liberal man will deviſe liberal things. And we cannot propoſe a better pattern 
to ourſelves in this kind, than the King and Queen, who are, as they ought to 
be, ( but as it very ſeldom happens) the moſt bright and ſhining examples of this 
greateſt of all graces and virtues, charity and compaſſion to the poor and perſecuted. 
proceed to the 

IVth thing conſiderable in the text, viz. Our unwearied perſeverance in this work 
of doing good; Let us not be weary in well-doing. After we have done ſome few 
acts of charity, yea, though they ſhould be very conſiderable, we muſt not fit down 
and fay we have done enough: There will {till be new objects, new occaſions, ne 


opportunities for the exerciſe of our charity, ſpringing up and preſenting . 
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to us. Let us never think that we can do enough in the way of doing good. The 
beſt and the happieſt beings are moſt conſtant and unwearied in this work of doing 
good. The holy angels of God are continually employed in miniſtring for the good 
of thoſe who ſhall be heirs of ſalvation : And the Son of God, when he appeared 
in our nature, and dwelt among us, that he might be a perfect and familiar ex- 
ample to us of all holineſs and virtue, he went about doing good to the bodies, and 
to the ſouls of men. How diligent and unwearied was he in this work! It was his 
employment and his pleaſure, his meat and drink, the joy and the life of his life. 
And God himſelf, though he is infinitely and perfectly good in himſelf, yet he till 
continues to do good, and is never weary of this bleſſed work. It is the nature, and 
the perfection, and the felicity of God himſelf : And how can we be weary of that 
work, which is an imitation of the higheſt excellency and perfection, and the very 
eflence of happineſs ? Brod 

V. And, laſtly, Here is the argument and encouragement to the chearful diſcharge 
of this duty; becauſe in due ſeaſon we ſhall reap, if we faint not : therefore, as we 
have opportunity, let us do good unto all men. t, due ſeaſon we ſhall reap ; that is, 
ſooner or later, in this world or in the other, we ſhall receive the full reward of 
our well-doing. | 

And now I have explained this duty to you, as plainly and briefly as I could, the 
hardeſt part of my task is yet behind, To perſuade men to the practice of it: And 
to this purpoſe, I ſhall only inſiſt upon the promiſe in the text, Be not weary in well- 
doing; for in due ſeaſon ye ſball reap, if ye faint not: We ſhall reap the pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction of it in our own minds, and all the other mighty advantages of it in this 
world; and the vaſt and unſpeakable reward of it in the other. 

Firjt, We ſhall reap the pleaſure and ſatisfaction of it in our own minds; and 
there is no ſenſual pleaſure that is comparable to the delight of doing good. This 
Cato makes his boaſt of, as the great comfort and joy of his old age, Conſcientia 
bene actæ vitæ, multorumque benefaclorum recordatio jucundiſima. The remem- 

rance of a well- ſpent life, and of many benefits and kindneſſes done by us to others, 
is one of the moſt pleaſant things in the world. Senſual pleaſures ſoon die and 
vaniſh : but that is not the worſt of them, they leave a ſting behind them; and when 
the pleaſure is gone, nothing remains but guilt, and trouble, and repentance |! 
Whereas the reflection upon any good we have done, is a perpetual ſpring of peace 
and pleaſure to us, and no trouble and bitterneſs enſues upon it ; the thoughts of ir 
lie even and eaſy in our minds; and ſo often as it comes to our remembrance, it mini- 
ſters freſh comfort to us. 

Secondly, We ſhall likewiſe reap other mighty advantages by it in this world. Tr 
is the way to derive a laſting bleſſing on our eſtates. What we give in alms and 
charity is conſecrated to God, and is one of the chiefeſt and moſt acceptable ſacrifices 
in the chriſtian religion: ſo the apoſtle tells us, Hebr. xiii. 16. To do good, and to 
communicate, forget not; for with ſuch ſacrifices God is well pleaſed. It is like the 
ficſt-fruits under the law, which being dedicated and offered up to God, did derive 
a bleſſing upon their whole harveſt. 

And it procures for us alſo the bleſſing and prayers of thoſe to whom we extend 
our charity; their bleſſing, I fay, upon us and ours, and all that we have: And 7s 
it a ſmall thing in our eye, to have (as Fob ſpeaks) the bleſſing of them, who are ready 
to periſh, to come upon us? The fervent prayer of the poor for us availeth much; 
we Cod hath a ſpecial regard to the prayers of the deſtitute, and his ear is open to 
ther cry. 

Few men Fave faith to believe it, but certainly charity is a great ſecurity to us 
in the times of evil, and that not only from the ſpecial promiſe and providence of 
God, which is engaged to preſerve thoſe from want, who are ready to relieve 
the neceſſity of others: Prov. xi. 25. The liberal ſoul ſhall be made fat; and he 
that watereth, ſhall be watered alſo himſelf. And, Prov. xxviil. 27. He that giveth 
unto the poor ſhall not lack. He ſhall not be afraid in the evil time, and in the days of 
dearth he jhall be ſatisfied, ſays the Pſalmiſt. But beſides the promiſe and provi- 
dence of God, our Charity and alms are likewiſe a great ſecurity to us, from the na- 
ture and reaſon of the thing itſelf. Whoſoever is charitable to others, does wiſely 
beſpcak the charity and kindneſs of others for himſelf, againſt the day of neceſſity; 
for there is nothing that makes a man more and ſurer friends, than our bounty; this 
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a moſt remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe, Ecclus. xxix. 11, 12, 13. Lay up thy 
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will plead for us, and ſtand our friend in our greateſt troubles and danger; fer 4 


good man, ſaith the apoſtle, that is, for one that is ready to oblige others by great kind- 


neſſes and benefits, one would even dare to die. It has ſometimes happened, that the 


obligation which a man hath laid upon others by a chearful and ſeaſonable charity, 


hath, in time of danger and extremity, done him more kindneſs than all his eſtate 
could do for him: Alms, faith the wiſe man, hath delivered from death. 

And in times of publick diſtreſs, and when we are beſet with crue] and powerful 
enemies, who, if God were not on our fide, would fwallow us up quick, the publick 
charity of a nation does, many times, prove its belt ſafeguard and ſhield. There is 


treaſure according to the commandments of the moſt High, and it ſhall bring thee more 
profit than gold. Shut up alms in thy ſtore-houſes, and it ſhall deliver thee from all 
affietion. It ſhall fight for thee againſt thine enemies, better than a mighty ſhield, and 
a ſtrong ſpear. .'- 

And of this I doubt not but we of this nation, by the great mercy and goodneſs 
of Almighty God, have had happy experience in our late wonderful deliverance, 
under the conduct and. valour of one of the beſt and braveſt of princes, and to whom, 
by too many among us, the moſt unworthy and unthankful returns have been made, 
for the unwearied pains he hath undergone, and for the deſperate hazards he hath 
expoſed himſelf to for our ſakes, that ever were made to ſo great and generous a bene- 
factor; ſo great a benefactor, I ſay, not only to theſe nations, but to all Europe, in 
aſſerting and vindicating their liberties, againſt the inſolent tyrannny and pride of 
one of the greateſt oppreſſors of mankind ; of whom I may ſay, as Fob does of the 
Leviathan, Fob xli. 33, 34. Upon earth there is not bis like: He beboldeth all high 
things ; he is a king over all the children of pride. 5 | 

And beyond all this, the bleſſing of God does deſcend upon the poſterity of thoſe 
who are eminently charitable, and great benefactors to mankind. This David ob- 
ſerves in his time; I have been young, ( ſays he) and now am old; yet have J not ſeen 
the righteous forſaken, nor his ſeed begging bread : And what he means by the righteous 
man, he explains in the next words, he is ever merciful, and lendeth. 

I ſhall only add upon this head, that the practice of this, virtue will be one of our 3 
beſt comforts at the hour of death, and that we ſhall then look back upon all the 
good we have done in our life with the greateſt contentment and joy imaginable. 

Xenophon, in his Cyrus, which he deſigned for the perfect idea of a good prince, 

repreſents him, in the laſt minutes of his life, addreſſing himſelf to God to this pur- 4 
poſe : Thou knoweſt that I have been a lover of mankind ; and now that I am leaving 
this world, I bope to find that mercy from thee, which I have ſhewed to others. Theſe 
words, that excellent heathen hiſtorian thought fit to come from the mouth of ſo 
excellent a prince, as he had deſcribed him, juſt as he was leaving the world ; by which 
we may ſee what the light of nature thought to be the beſt comfort of a dying man. 
This brings me to the | 


- 


Third and laſt particular which I mentioned, the vaſt and unſpeakable reward dati 
which this grace and virtue of charity will meet with in the other world. It will { our 
lead for us at the day of judgment, and procure for us a moſt glorious recompence at and 
the reſurrection of the juſt, and that proportionable to the degrees of our charity : be x 
2 Cor. ix. G. He which ſoweth ſparingly, ſhall reap alſo ſparingly ; and he which foweth lo c 
bounttfully, ſhall reap alſo bountifully. And from this conſideration, the apoſtle en- The 
courageth our perſeverance in well-doing ; Let us not be weery in well doing; for in V 
due ſeaſon we ſhall reap, if we faint not; that is, we ſhall certainly meet with the | and 
reward of it, if not in this world, yet in the other. | and, 
And now that I have declared this duty to you, together with the mighty plea- | pert] 
ſure, and advantages, and rewards of it, I crave leave to preſent you with ſome of | grac 
the beſt occaſions, and opportunities of the exerciſe and practice of it : And all, 
for your encouragement hereto, I ſhall read to you the preſent ſtate of the chict decla 
hoſpitals belonging to this great city, and of the diſpoſal of their charity for the laſt The . 
year. - 


And now I have laid before you theſe great objects of your charity, and the beſt 
arguments I could think of to incline and ſtir up your minds to the exerciſe of this 
excellent grace and virtue; as there is no time left for it, I having, I am afraid, 
already tired your patience, fo, I hope, there is no need to preſs this duty any further 
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upon you, ſince you are ſo willing and forward of yourſelves, and ſo very ready 
to every good work. This great city hath a double honour due to it, of being 
both the greateſt benefactors in this kind, and the moſt faithful managers, and 
diſpoſers of it; and I am now in a place moſt proper for the mention of s 
Hoſpital, a proteſtant foundation of that moſt pious and excellent prince Edward WI. 
which, I believe, is one of the beſt inſtances of ſo large and ſo well-managed a 
charity this day in the world. | 

And now, to conclude all: If any of you know any better employment than 7% ds 
good ; any work that will give truer pleaſure to our minds ; that hath greater and 
better promiſes made to it, the promiſes of the life that now is, and that which is to 
come; that we ſhall reflett upon with more comfort, when we come to die; and that, 
through the mercies and merits of our bleſſed Saviour, will ſtand us in more ſtead at 
the day of judgment; let us mind that work: but if we do not, let us apply ourſelves 
to this buſineſs of charity with all our might, and ert us not be weary in well-doing, 
becauſe in due ſeaſon we ſhall reap, if we faint not. 


Now the God of peace, who brought. again from the dead our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the 
great ſhepherd of the ſheep, through the blood of the everlaſting covenant, make you 
perfect in every good work, to do his will, through Jeſus Chriſt ; To whom, with 
thee, O Father, and the Holy Ghoſt, be all honour and glory, thankſoiving, and 
praiſe, both now, and for ever. Amen. 
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'The Goodneſs of Go Þ. 


PS AL. CXLY. 9. 
The Lord is good to all, and. his tender mercies are over all his works. 


E ſubje& which I have now propoſed to treat of, is certainly one of the 
greateſt and nobleſt arguments in the world; the goodneſs of God; the higheſt 


and moſt glorious perfection of the beſt and moſt excellent of beings, than 
which nothing deſerves more to be conſidered by us, nor ought in reaſon to affect us 
more. The goodneſs of God, is the cauſe, and the continuance of our beings, the foun- 
dation of our hopes, and the foundation of our happineſs,, our greateſt comfort, and 
our faireſt example, the chief object of our love, and praiſe, and admiration, the joy 
and rejoycing of our hearts; and therefore the meditation and diſcourſe of it muſt needs 
be pleaſant and delightful to us : the great difficulty will be, to confine ourſelves upon 
ſo copious an argument, and to ſet bounds to that which is of ſo vaſt an extent; 
The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works. 

Which words are an argument, which the divine Pfalmitt uſeth, to ſtir up himſelf 
and others to the praiſe of God: At the 3d ver/e he tells us, that e Lord is great, 
and greatly to be praiſed ; and he gives the reaſon of this, ver. 8, 9. from thoſe pro- 
perties and perfections of the divine nature, which declare his goodnels ; The Lord 15 
gracious, and full of compaſſion, flow to anger, and of great mercy : The Lord is good 10 
all, and his tender mercies are over all his works : where you have the goodneis of God 
declared, together with the amplitude and extent of it, in reſpect of the objects of it ; 
The Lord is good to all. 

In the handling of this argument, I ſhall do theſe four things: 

Firſt, Conſider what is the proper notion of goodneſs, as it is attributed to God. 

Secondly, Shew that this perfection belongs to God. 

Thirdly, Conſider the effects and the extent of it. 

Fourthly, Anſwer ſome objections which may ſeem to contradict and bring in 
queſtion the goodneſs of God. 

Vor. II. Hhhh „Fin, 
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The Goodneſs of God Serm. XC. 


Firſt, What is the proper notion of goodneſs, as it is attributed to God. 

There is a dry metaphyſical notion of goodneſs, which only ſignifies the being and 
efſential properties of a thing: but this is a good word ill beſtowed ; for in this lenſe, 
every thing that hath being, even the devil himſelf, is good. 

And there is a moral notion of goodneſs ; and that is two-fold : 

1. More general, in oppoſition to all moral evil and imperfection, which we call 
fin and vice; and ſo the juſtice, and truth, and holrne/s of God, are in this ſenſe his 


goodneſs. But there is, 


2. Another notion of moral goodneſs, which is more particular and reſtrained ; 
and then it denotes a particular virtue, in oppoſition to a particular vice; and this js 
the proper and uſual acceptation of the word goodneſs ; and the beſt deſcription 1 
can give of it is this, that it is @ certain propenſion and diſpoſition of mind, whereby 
a perſon is inclined to defire and procure the bappine of others; and it is beſt 
underſtood by its contrary, which is an envious diſpoſition, a contracted and narrow 
ſpirit, which would confine happineſs to itſelf, and grudgeth that others ſhould 
partake of it, or ſhare in it; or a malicious and miſchievous temper, which delights 
in the harms of others, and to procure trouble and miſchief to them. To com- 
municate and lay out ourſelves for the good of others, is goodneſs ; and fo the 
apoſtle explains doing good, by communicating to others, who are in miſery, or in 
want: Hebr. xiii. 16. But to do good, and to communicate, forget not, The Jeus 
made a diſtinction between a r/ghteous and a good man; to which the apoſtle alludes, 
Rom. v. 7. Scarcely for a righteous man will one die; yet peradventure for a good man 
ome would even dare to die. The righteous man was he that did no wrong to 
others; and the good man, he who was not only not injurious to others, but kind 
and beneficial to them. So that goodneſs is a readineſs and diſpoſition to commu- 
nicate the good and happineſs which we enjoy, and to be willing others ſhould 
partake of it. 

This is the notion of goodneſs among men ; and it 1s the ſame in God, only with 
this difference, that God is originally and tranſcendently good: but the creatures are, 
the beſt of them, but imperfectly good, and by derivation from God, who is the 
fountain and original of goodneſs ; which is the meaning of our Saviour, Luke xviil, 
19. when he ſays, There is none good fave one, that is, God. But though the degrees 
of goodneſs in God, and the creatures, be infinitely unequal, and that goodneſs which 
is in us be ſo ſmall and inconſiderable that, compared with the goodneſs of God, it 
does not deſerve that name; yet the eſſential notion of goodneſs in both muſt be the 
ſame ; elſe when the ſcripture ſpeaks of the goodneſs of God, we could not know the 
meaning of it; and if we do not at all underſtand what it is for God to be good, it 
is all one to us (for ought we know) whether he be good or not; for he may be ſo, 
and we never the better for it, if we do not know what goodneſs in God is, and con- 
ſequently when he is ſo, and when not. | 

Beſides that, the goodneſs of God is very frequently in ſcripture propounded to our 
imitation ; but is impoſſible for us to imitate that, which we do not underſtand what 
it is: From whence it is certain, that the goodneſs which we are to endeavour after, 
js the ſame that is in God; becauſe in this we are commanded to imitate the perfec- 
tion of God, that is, to be good and merciful as he is, according to the rate and con- 
dition of creatures, and fo far as we, whoſe natures are imperfect, are capable of 
reſembling the divine goodneſs. 

Thus much for the notion of goodneſs in God; it is a propenſion and diſpofition in the 
divine nature, to communicate being and happineſs to his creatures. 

Secondly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, in the next place, that this perfection of good- 
neſs belongs to God; and that from theſe 7hree heads: 

I. From the acknowledgment of natural light. 

II. From the teſtimony of ſcripture, and divine revelation. And, 

III. From the perfection of the divine nature. 

I. From the acknowledgments of natural light. The generality of the heathens 
agree in it, and there is hardly any perfection of God more univerſally acknow- 
ledged by them. I always except the ſect of the Epicureans, who attribute nothing 
but eternity and happineſs to the divine nature; and yet if they would have con- 
ſidered it, happineſs without goodneſs is impoſlible. I do not find that they do 


expreſly deny this perfection to God, or that they aſcribe to him the contrary ; but 
en they 
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they clearly take away all the evidence and arguments of the divine goodneſs ; for the 
ſuppoſed God to be an immortal and happy being, that enjoyed himſelf, and had 
no regard to any thing without himſelf, that neither gave being to other things, nor 
concerned himſelf in the happineſs or miſery of any of them; ſo that their notion of 
a deity was, in truth, the proper notion of an idle being, that is called god, and 
neither does good nor evil. 

But ſetting aſide this atheiſtical ſect, the reſt of che heathens did unanimouſly aftirm 
and believe the goodneſs of God ; and this was the great foundation of their religion ; 
and all their prayers to God, and praiſes of him, did neceſſarily ſuppoſe a perſuaſion of 
the divine goodneſs. Whoſoever prays to God, muſt have a perſuaſion or good hopes 
of his readineſs to do him good ; and to praiſe God, 1s to acknowledge that he hath 
received good from him. Seneca hath an excellent paſſage to this purpoſe ; “He 
« ( /ays be) that denies the goodneſs of God, does not, ſurely, conſider the infinite 
« number of prayers that, with hands lifted up to heaven, are put up to God, both 
« in private and publick ; which certainly would not be, nor is it credible, that all 
* mankind ſhould conſpire in this madneſs of putting up their ſupplications to deat 
« and impotent deities, if they did not believe that the gods were ſo good as to confer 
e benefits upon thoſe who prayed to them. 

But we need not infer their belief of God's goodneſs from the acts of their devotion, 
nothing being more common among them than expreſly to attribute this perfection of 
goodneſs to him ; and among the divine titles, this always had the pre-eminence, 
both among the Greeks and Romans; tvs Te ptyas Te, Deus optimus maximus, was 
their conſtant ſtile ; and in our language, the name of God ſeems to have been given 
him from his goodneſs. I might produce innumerable paſſages out of the heathen 
authors to this purpoſe, but I ſhall only mention that remarkable one out of Seneca; 
Primus deorum cultus eſt deos credere ; deinde reddere illis majeſtatem ſuam, reddere 
bonitatem, ſine qua nulla majoſtas : © The firſt act of worſhip is to believe the being 
« of God; and the next, to aſcribe majeſty or greatneſs to him ; and to aſcribe good- 
e neſs, without which there can be no greatneſs. ” 

II. From the teſtimony of ſcripture, and divine revelation. I ſhall mention but a 
few of thoſe many texts of ſcripture, which declare to us the goodneſs of God, Exod. 


'XXxXiv. 6. where God makes his name known to Mo/es ; The Lord, The Lord God, 


merciful and gracious, long-ſuffering, and abundant in goodneſs and truth. Pſal. 
Ixxxvi. 5. Thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive. Pal. cxix. 68. Thou art 
good, and doſt good. And that which is ſo often repeated in the book of P/alms ; 
O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good, and his mercy endureth for euer. Our 
bleſſed Saviour attributes this perfection to God, in ſo peculiar and tranſcendent a 
manner, as if it were incommunicable : Luke x. 19. There is none good, ſave one, 
that is God. The meaning is, that no creature is capable of it, in that excellent and 
tranſcendent degree, in which the divine nature is poſſeſſed of it. 

To the ſame purpoſe are thoſe innumerable teſtimonies of ſcripture which declare 
God to be gracious, and merciful, and long-ſufftering ; for theſe are but ſeveral branches 
of his goodneſs : His grace is the freeneſs of his goodneſs to thoſe who have not de- 
ſerved it: His mercy is his goodneſs to thoſe who are in miſery : His patzence is his 
goodneſs to thoſe who are guilty, in deferring the puniſhment due to them. 

III. The goodneſs of God may likewiſe be argued from the perfection of the divine 
nature, theſe wo ways: 

1. Goodnels is the chief of all perfections, and therefore it belongs to God. 

2. There are ſome footſteps of it in the creatures, and therefore it is much more 
eminently in God. | 

1. Goodneſs is the higheſt perfection, and therefore it muſt needs belong to God, 
who is the moſt perfect of beings. Knowledge and power are great perfections; but 
ſeparated from goodneſs, they would be great imperfections, nothing but craft and 
violence, An angel may have knowledge and power in a great degree ; but yet, for 
all that, be a devil. Goodneſs is ſo great and neceſſary a perfection, that, without 
it, chere can be no other; it gives perfection to all other excellencies: take away this, 
and the greateſt excellencies in any other kind, would be but the greateſt imperfec- 
tions: And therefore our Saviour ſpeaks of the goodneſs and mercy of God, as the 
ſum of his perfections; what one Evangeliſt hath, Be ye merciful, as your Father 
which is in heaven is merciful, is rendered in another, Be ye therefore perfect, as 
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your father which is in heaven is perfect. Goodneſs is fo eſſential to a perfect 
Being, that if we once ſtrip God of this property, we rob him of the glory of all 
his other perfections; and therefore when Moſes defired to ſee God's glory, he 
faid, he would make all his goodneſs to paſs before him, Exod. xxxin. 29. This is 
the moſt amiable perfection, and, as it were, the beauty of the divine nature: 
Zech. ix. 17. How great is his goodneſs, and how great 1s his beauty ! Sine bonitate, 
nulla majeſtas ; Without goodneſs, there can be no majeſty. Other excellencies may 
cauſe fear and amazement in us; but nothing but goodneſs can command ſincere 
love and veneration. 

2. There are ſome foot-ſteps of this perfection in the creatures, and therefore it muſt 
be much more eminently in God. There is in every creature ſome repreſentation of 
ſome divine perfection or other; but God doth not own any creature to be after his 
image, that is deſtitute of goodneſs. The creatures that want reaſon and underſtand. 
ing are incapable of this moral goodneſs we are ſpeaking of ; man 1s the firſt in the 
rank of creatures that is endowed with it, and he is ſaid to be made after the image / 
God, and to have dominion given him over the creatures below him; to ſignify to us, 
that if a man had not been made after God's image, in reſpe& of goodneſs, he had 
been unfit to rule over other creatures : becauſe, without goodneſs, dominion would 
be tyranny and oppreſſion ; and the more any creature partakes of this perfection of 
goodneſs, the more it reſembles God ; as the bleſſed angels, who behold the face of 
God continually, and are thereby transformed into his image, from glory to glory, their 
whole buſineſs and employment is, 0 do good; and the devil, though he reſembles 
God in other perfections of knowledge and power, yet becauſe he is evil, and envious, 
and miſchievous, and ſo contrary to God in this perfection, he is the moſt oppoſite 
and hateful to him of all creatures whatſoever. a 

And if this perfection be in ſome degree in the creature, it is much more in God; 
if it be derived from him, he is much more eminently poſſeſſed of it himſelf. 
All that goodneſs which is the beſt- natured of the ſons of men, or in the moſt 
glorious angels of heaven, is but an imperfect and weak repreſentation of the divine 
goodneſs. . 

The 7hird thing I propoſed to conſider, was, The effects of the divine goodneſs, 
together with the large extent of it, in reſpect of the objects of it: The Lord is good 
to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works ; thou art good, and doeft good, 
ſays David, Pal. cxix. 68. The great evidence and demonſtration of god's goodneſs, 
is from the effects of it. To the ſame purpoſe St. Paul ſpeaks, Acts xiv. 7. He hath 
not left himſelf without witneſs, in that he doth good, and ſends us rain from heaven, 
and fruitful ſeaſons. | 5 5 

I ſhall conſider the effects of the divine goodneſs, under theſe 7w9 heads: 

I. The univerſal extent of god's goodneſs to all his creatures. 

II. I ſhall conſider more particularly the goodneſs of God to men, which we are 
more-eſpecially concerned to take notice of. o 

I. The univerſal extent of his goodneſs to the whole creation; The Lord is good 
to all, The whole creation furniſheth us with clear evidences and demonſtrations of 
the divine goodneſs; which way ſoever we caſt our eyes, we are encountered with 
undeniable inſtances of the goodneſs of God ; and every thing that we behold, is 


a ſenſible demonſtration of it; The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 


Sheweth his handy-work, ſays the Pſalmiſt, P/a/. xix. 1. And again, P/al. xxxiii. 5. 
The earth is full of the gooaneſs of the Lord. The whole frame of this world, and 
every creature in it, and all the ſeveral degrees of being and perfection, which are in 
the ereatures, and the providence of God towards them all, in the preſervation of 
them, and providing for the happineſs of all of them in ſuch degrees as they are 
capable of it, are a plentiful demonſtration of the divine goodneſs ; which I ſhall 
cndeavour to illuſtrate in theſe four particulars : 

1, The univerſal goodneſs of God appears, in giving being to ſo many crea- 
tures. 

* In making them all ſo very good; conſidering the variety, and order, and end 

of them. | | 

3. In his continual preſervation of them. 

4. In providing ſo abundantly for the welfare and happineſs of all of them, ſo far 
as they are capable and ſenſible of it. 
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1. The extent of God's goodneſs appears, in giving being to ſo many creatures, 
And this is a pure effect of goodneſs, to impart and communicate being to any thing. 
Had not God been good, but of an envious, and narrow, and contracted nature, he 
would have confined all being to himſelf, and been unwilling that any thing beſides 
himſelf ſhould have been; but his goodneſs prompted him to ſpread and diffuſe him- 
ſelf, and ſet his power and wiſdom on work, to give being to all that variety of 
creatures which we ſee and know to be in the world, and, probably, to infinite more 
than we have the knowledge of. Now it is not imaginable that God could have 
any other motive to do this, but purely the goodneſs of his nature. All the motives 
imaginable beſides this, muſt either be indigency and want, or conſtraint and necet- 
ſity ; but neither of theſe can have any place in God ; and therefore it was mere good- 
neſs that moved him to give being to other things: and therefore all creatures have 
reaſon, with the four and twenty elders in the Revelations, to caſt their crowns before 
the throne of God, ſaying, Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and 
fower ; for thou haſt created all things, and for thy pleaſure (that is, of mere good- 
neſs) they are, and were created. 

(1.) Indigency and want can have no place in God ; becauſe he that hath all 
poſſible perfection, hath all plenty in himſelf ; from whence reſults all- ſufficiency, 
and compleat happineſs. So that the divine nature need not look out of itſelf 
for happineſs, being incapable of any addition to the happineſs and perfection it 
is already poſſeſſed of: Tp/a ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noſtra. We make 
things for our uſe, houſes to ſhelter us, and cloaths to keep us warm ; and we pro- 
pagate our kind, to perpetuate ourſelves in our poſterity : but all this ſuppoſeth 
imperfection, and want, and mortality; to none of which the divine nature is liable 
and obnox1ous. „ 

Nay, it was not want of glory which made God to make the world. It is true, 
indecd, the glory of God's goodneſs doth herein appear; and creatures endowed with 
underſtanding have reaſon to take notice of it with thankfulneſs, praiſe, and admira- 
tion: But there is no happineſs redounds to God from it, nor does he feed himſelf 
with any imaginary content and ſatisfaction, ſuch as vain-glorious perſons have, 
from the fluttering applauſe of their creatures and beneficiaries. God is really abcve 
ell blefſing and praiſe : It is great condeſcenſion and goodneſs in him, to accept of our 
acknowledgments of his benefits, of our imperfe& praiſes, and ignorant admiration of 
him ; and were he not as wonderfully good, as he is great and glorious, he would 
not ſuffer us to fully his great and glorious name, by taking it into our mouths ; and 
were it not for our advantage and happineſs to own and acknowledge his benefits, 
for any real happineſs and glory that comes to him by it, he could well enough be 
without it, and diſpenſe with us for ever entertaining one thought of him; and 
were it not for his goodneſs, might deſpiſe the praiſes of his creatures, with infinitely 
more reaſon than wiſe men do the applauſe of fools. There is, indeed, one text of 
{ſcripture which ſeems to intimate that God made all creatures for himſelf, as if he 
had ſome need of them, Prov. xvi. 4. The Lord hath made all things for himſelf ; yea, 
even the ticked for the day of evil. Now if by God's making all things for himſelf, 
be meant, that he aimed at and intended the maniteſtation of his wiſdom, and power, 


and goodneſs in the creation of the world, it is moſt true that, in this ſenſe, he 
4 made all things for himſelf : But if we underſtand it fo, as if the goodneſs of his 
nature did not move him thereto, but he had ſome deſign to ſerve ends and neceſ- 
j ſities of his own upon his creatures, this is far from him. But it is very probable, 
: that neither of theſe are the meaning of this text, which may be rendered, with much 


better ſenſe, and nearer to the Hebrew, thus, God hath ordained every thing to that 


: which is fit for it, and the wicked hath he ordained for the day of evil; that is, the 
1 wiſdom of God hath fitted one thing to another, puniſhment to fin, the evil day to 
the evil doers. | | | 
1 (2.) Nor can neceſſity and conſtraint have any place in God. When there was 
no creature yet made, nothing in being but God himſelf, there could be nothing to 
4 compel him to make any thing, and to extort from him the effects of his bounty: 
Neither are the creatures ;necetiary effects and emanations from the being of God, 
flowing from the divine eſſence, as water doth from a ſpring, and as light ſtreams 
0 from the fun: If ſo, this, indeed, would have been an argument of the fu/neſs of 
the divine nature, but not of the bounty and goodneſs of it; and it would have 
a ; | been 
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been matter of joy to us that we are, but not a true ground of thantfulneſs from us 
to God; as we rejoice and are glad that the ſun ſhines, but we do not give it any 
thanks for ſhining, becauſe it ſhines without any intention or deſign to do us good; it 
doth not know that we are the better for its light, nor did intend we ſhould be, and 
therefore we have no reaſon to acknowledge its goodnels to us. 

But God, who is a ſpirit endowed with knowledge and underſtanding, does not aq 
as natural and material cauſes do, which act neceſſarily and ignorantly; whereas he 
acts knmeingly and voluntarily, with particular intention and deſign, knowing that he 
does good, and intending to do fo freely, and out of choice, and when he hath no 
other conſtraint upon him but this, that his goodneſs inclines his will ro communicate 
himſelf to do good: So that the divine nature is under no neceſſity, but ſuch ag is 
| conſiſtent with the moſt perfect liberty, and freeſt choice. 

A Not but that goodneſs is eſſential to God, and a neceſlary perfection of his nature, 
and he cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe than good : but when he communicates his good- 
neſs, he knows what he does, and wills and chuſeth to do ſo. 

And this kind of neceſſity is fo far from being any impeachment of the divine 
goodneſs, that it is the great perfection and praiſe of it. The Sroicꝶ philoſophers 
miſtaking this, do blaſphemouſly advance their wiſe and virtuous man above God him- 
ſelf ; for they reaſon thus; A wiſe man is good out of choice, when he may be 


« otherwiſe ; but God, out of neceſſity of nature, and when he cannot poſſibly be 
« otherwiſe than good. But if they had conſidered things aright, they might have 
known that this is an imperfection in their wiſe man, that he can be otherwiſe than ( 
good; for a power to be evil, is impotency and weakneſs. The higheſt character V 
that ever was given of a man, is that which Velleius Paterculus gives of Cats, that he t 
was Vir bonus, quia aliter eſſe non potuit; A good man, becauſe he could not be otherwiſe : 5 
This applied to a mortal man, is a very extravagant and undue commendation ; but it b 
ſignifies thus much, that it is the higheſt perfection, not to be able to be other than * 
good ; and this is the perfection of the divine nature, that goodneſs is eſſential to it: V 
but the expreſſions and communications of his goodneſs are ſpontaneous and free, 2 
deſigned and directed by infinite knowledge and wiſdom. 

This is the ft. The ſecond particular is, That God hath made all creatures very Nc 
good, conſidering the variety, and order, and end of them. But this I ſhall reſerveto 1 ©: 
another opportunity. 5 
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N the handling of this argument, I propoſed to do theſe four things : 5 
1 Firſt, To conſider what is the proper notion of goodneſs, as it is attributed F af 
to God. 
Secondly, To ſhew that this perfection belongs to God. = 


Thirdly, To conſider the effects of the divine goodneſs, together with the large 8 
extent of it, in reſpect of its objects. And, | 

Feurthly, To anſwer ſome objections which may ſeem to contradict, and bring in oy 
queſtion the goodneſs of God. not 

I have conſidered the we firſt ; and in ſpeaking to the hd, I propoſed the con- the 


ſidering theſe 7400 things: 
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I. The univerſal extent of God's goodneſs to all his creatures, 
II. More-eſpecially the goodneſs of God to man, which we are more-efpecially 
concerned to take notice of, and be affected with. 
The flit of theſe appears in theſe four particulars : 
1. In his giving being to ſo many creatures. 
2. In making them all fo very good, conſidering the number and variety, the rank 
and order, the end and deſign of all of them. 
3. In his continual preſervation of them. 
4. In his providing fo abundantly for the welfare and happineſs of all of them, fo 
far as they are capable and ſenſible of it. 
The jir/? of theſe I ſpoke largely to; I proceed to ſhew in the 
24 place, That the univerſal goodneſs of God appears, in making all theſe crea- 
tures ſo very good, conſidering the number and variety, the rank and order, the 
end and defign of all of them. His goodneſs excited and ſet a-work his power to 
make this world, and all the creatures in it ; and that they might be made in the 
beſt manner that could be, his wiſdom directed his power; he hath made all things 
in number, weight, and meaſure ; ſo that they are admirably fitted and proportioned 
to one another: And that there is an excellent contrivance in all forts of beings, 
and a wonderful beauty and harmony in the whole frame of things, is, 1 think, 
ſufficiently viſible to every diſcerning and unprejudiced mind. The loweſt form of 
creatures, I mean thoſe which are deſtitute of ſenſe, do all of them contribute, ſome 
way or other, to the uſe, and conveniency, andi comfort of the creatures above 
them, which being endowed with ſenſe, are capable of enjoying the benefit and 
delight of them, which being ſo palpable in the greateſt part of them, may reaſonably 
be preſumed, though it be not fo diſcernable concerning all the reſt ; ſo that when 
we ſurvey the whole creation of God, and the ſeveral parts, we may well cry out 
with David, Pal. civ. 24. O Lord, how manifold are thy works * in wiſdom haſt thou 
made them all. | 
Ic is true, indeed, there are degrees of perfection in the creatures, and God js 
not equally good to all of them. Thoſe creatures which are of more noble and 
excellent natures, and to which he hath communicated more degrees of per- 
fection, they partake more of his goodneſs, and are more glorious inſtances of it: 
But every creature partakes of the divine goodneſs in a certain degree, and accord- 
ing to the nature and capacity of it. God, if he pleaſed, could have made nothing 
but immortal ſpirits; and he could have made as many of theſe as there are 
individual creatures of all forts in the world; but it ſeemed good to the wiſe 
Architect, to make ſeveral ranks and orders of beings, and to diſplay his power, 
and goodneſs, and wiſdom in all imaginable variety of creatures ; all which ſhould 
be good in their kind, though far ſhort of the perfection of angels and immortal 
ſpirits. 
He that will build an houſe for all uſes and purpoſes of which an houſe is capable, 
cannot make it all foundation, and great beams and pillars ; muſt not fo contrive it, 
as to make it all rooms of ſtate and entertainment; but there muſt of neceſſity be 
in it meaner materials, rooms and offices for ſeveral uſes and purpoſes, which, how- 
ever inferior to the reſt in dignity and degree, do yet contribute to the beauty and 
advantage of the whole : So, in this great frame of the world, it was fit there ſhould 
be variety, and different degrees of perfection in the ſeveral parts of it; and this is 
5 ſo far from being an impeachment of the wiſdom or goodneſs of him that made it, 
that it is an evidence of both: For the meaneſt of all God's creatures is good, con- 
ſidering the nature and rank of it, and the end to which it was deſigned; and we 
cannot imagine how it could have been ordered and framed better, though we can 
ealily tell how it might have been worſe, and that if this or that had been wanting, 
or had been otherwile, it had not been ſo good ; and thoſe who have been moſt con- 
verſant in the contemplation of nature, and of the works of God, have been moſt ready 
arge to make this acknowledgment. 

But then if we conſider the creatures of God, with relation to one another, and 
with regard to the whole frame of things, they will all appear to be very good; and 
notwithſtanding his or that kind of creatures be much leſs perfect than another, and 
there be a very great diſtance between the perfection of a worm, and of an angel; 
The yet conſidering every thing in the rank and order which it hath in the crea- 
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tion, it is as good as could be, conſidering its nature and uſe, and the place allotted 
to it among the creatures. | 

And this difference in the works of God, between the goodneſs of the ſeveral 
parts of the creation, and the excellent and perfect goodneſs of the whole, the 
{cripture is very careful to expreſs to us in the hiſtory of the creation, where you 
find God repreſented, as firſt looking upon, and conſidering every day's work by it- 
ſelf, and approving it, and pronouncing it to be good; Gen. i. 4, 10, 12, 18, 21, 24. 
at the end of every day's work, it is ſaid, that God ſaw the hght, that it was god: 
but then, when all was finiſhed, and he ſurveyed the whole together, it is ſaid, ver. 31. 
that God ſaw every thing that he had made, and behold, it was very good : very good, 
that is, le beſt ; the Hebrews having ho other ſuperlative. Every creature of 
God, by itſelf, is good ; but take the whole together, and they are very good, the 
beſt that could be. 

3. The univerſal goodneſs of God further appears, in the careful and continual 
preſervation of the things which he hath made ; his upholding and maintaining the 
{ſeveral creatures in being, in their natural ſtate and order; thoſe which have life, 
in life, to the period which he hath determined and appointed for them; in his 
preſerving the whole world, his managing and governing this vaſt frame of things, 
in ſuch ſort, as to keep it from running into confuſion and diſorder. This is a clear 


demonſtration, no leſs of the goodneſs than of the wiſdom and power of God, that 


for ſo many ages all the parts of it have kept their places, and perform the offices 
and work for which nature deſigned them; that the world is not, in the courſe of fo 
many thouſand years, grown old and weak, and out of repair, and that the frame of 
things doth not diſſolve and fall in pieces. | 

And the goodneſs of God doth not only take care of the main, and ſupport the 
whole frame of things, and preſerve the more noble and conſiderable creatures, but 
even the leaſt and meaneſt of them. The providence of God doth not overlook 
any thing that he hath made, nor deſpiſe any of the works of his hands, ſo as to let 
them relapſe, and fall back into nothing, through negle& and inadvertency ; as 
many as there are, he takes care of them all, P/a/. civ. 27, 28. where the Pſalmiſt, 
ſpeaking of the innumerable multitude of creatures upon the earth, and in the ſea, 
Theſe (faith he) wait all upon thee, that thou mayeſt give them their meat in due 
ſeaſen ; that thou giveſt them, they gather ; thou openeſt thine hand, and they are 
filled with good. And to the ſame purpoſe, P/a/. cxlv. 15, 16. The eyes of all 
wait upon thee, and thou giveſt them their meat in due ſeaſon ; thou openeſt thine 
hand, and ſatisficeſt the deſire of every living thing. The inanimate creatures, 
which are without ſenſe ; and the brute creatures, which though they have ſenſe, 
are without underſtanding, and ſo can have no end and deſign of ſelf-preſervation, 
God preſerves them, no leſs than men who are endowed with reaſon and fore- 
ſight to provide for themſelves : P/al. xxxvi. 6. Thou preſerveſt man and beaſt. 
And P/el. exlvii. 9. He giveth to the beaſt his food, and to the young ravens which 
cry. And ſo our Saviour declares to us the particular providence of God towards 
thoſe creatures, Matth. vi. 26. Behold the fowls of the air: for they ſow not, neither 


do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Ver. 
28, 29. Conjider the lilies of the field how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they jyin: and yet J ſay unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 


like one of theſe. 


And though all the creatures below man, being without underſtanding, can take 
no notice of this bounty of God to them, nor make any acknowledgments to him 
for it; yet man, Who is the prieſt of the viſible creation, and placed here in this 
great temple of the world, to offer up ſacrifices of praiſe and thankſgiving to God, 
for his univerſal goodneſs to all his creatures, ought to bleſs God in their behalf, 
and to ſing praiſes to him, in the name of all the inferior creatures, which are 
ſubjected to his dominion and uſe; becauſe they are all, as it were, his family, his 
ſervants and utenſils; and if God ſhould neglect any of them, and ſuffer them to 
periſh and miſcarry, it is we that ſhould find the inconvenience and want of them; 
and therefore we ſhould on their behalf celebrate the praiſes of God; as we find 


David often does in the P/alms, calling upon the inanimate and the brute creatures 


to praiſe the Lord. 
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4. The univerſal goodneſs of God doth yet further appear, in providing ſo abun- 
dantly for the welfare and happineſs of all his creatures, ſo far as they are capable 
and ſenſible of it. He doth not only ſupport and preſerve his creatures in being, 
but takes care that they ſhould all enjoy that happineſs and pleaſure which their 
natures are. capable of. The creatures endowed with ſenſe and reaſon, which only 
are capable of pleaſure and [217 1 God hath taken care to fatisfy the ſeveral 
appetites and inclinations which he hath planted in them ; and according as 
nature hath enlarged their deſires and capacities, ſo he enlargeth his bounty towards 
them; He openeth his hand, and ſattsfieth the deſire of every living thing. God 
doth not immediately bring meat to the creatures when they are hungry; but it 19 
is near to them, commonly in the elements wherein they are bred, or within their I 
reach, and he hath planted inclinations in them to hunt after it, and to lead and | fl) 
direct them to it, and to encourage ſelf-preſervation, and to oblige and inſtigate 
them to it; and that they might not be melancholy and weary of lite, he hath 
ſo ordered the nature of living creatures, that hunger and thirſt are moſt impla- 
cable deſires, exceeding painful, and even intolerable ; and likewiſe that the ſatiſ- 
faction of theſe appetites ſhould be a mighty pleaſure to them. And for thoſe 
creatures, that are young, and not able to provide for themſelves, God hath planted 
in all creatures a gegn, a natural affection towards their young ones, which will 
effectually put them upon ſecking proviſions for them, and cheriſhing them, with 
that care and tenderneſs which their weak and helpleſs condition doth require : 
And reaſon is not more powerful and effectual in mankind to this purpoſe, than this 
natural inſlinf is in brute creatures ; which ſhews what care God hath taken, and 
what proviſion he hath made in the natural frame of all his creatures, for the 
ſatisfaction of the inclinations and appctites which he hath planted in them; the 
ſatisfaction whereof is their pleaſure and happineſs. And thus I have done with the 
fir/t head I propoſed, the univerſal extent of God's goodneſs to his creatures : Let us 
now proceed in the 

IId place, To conſider more particularly the goodneſs of God to nen; which we 
are more-eſpecially concerned to take notice of, and to be affected with it. And we 
need go no farther than our own obſervation and experience, to prove the goodneſs 
of God; every day of our lives we ſee and taſte that the Lord is good; all that we are, 
and all the good that we enjoy, and all that we expect and hope for, is from the 
divine Goodneſs : Every good and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights, Jam. i. 17. And the beſt and moſt perfect of his gifts he 
beſtows on the ſons of men. What is ſaid of the 207/dom of God, Prev. viii. may be 
applied to his goodneſs ; the goodneſs of God ſhines forth in all the works of the 
creation, in the heavens and clouds above, and in the fountains of the great deep, in 
the earth and the fields, but 77s delight is with the ſons of men. Such is the goodneſs 
of God to man, that it is repreſented to us in ſcripture under the notion of /ove : 
God is good to all his creatures, but he is only ſaid to love the ſons off men. Mare 
particularly the goodneſs of God to man appears, 

1. That he hath given us ſuch noble and excellent beings, and placed us in fo 
high a rank and order of his creatures. We owe to him hat we are, and what we 
are: we do not only partake of that effect of his goodneſs which is common to us 
with all other creatures, that we have rcceived our being from him ; but we are 
peculiarly obliged to him for his more eſpecial goodneſs, that he hath made us 
reaſonable creatures of that kind which we ſhould have choſen to have been of, if 
we could ſuppoſe that, before we were, it had been referred to us, and put to our 
choice, what part we would be of this viſible world. But we did not contrive and 
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8 chuſe this condition for ourſelves, we are no ways acceſſary to the dignity and excel- 
, lency of our beings : but God choſe this condition for us, and made us what we 
are; ſo that we may ſay with David, Pſal. c. 3, 4, 5. 1t is be that hath made us, 
e 


and not we ourſelves. O enter into his gates with thankſgiving, and into his courts 
with praiſe; be thankful unto him, and ſpea good of his name: For the Lord is 


0 good. The goodneſs of God is the ſpring and fountain of our beings; but for 
3 that, we had been nothing; and but for this farther goodneſs, we might have been 
d any thing, of the loweſt and meaneſt rank of his creatures. But the goodneſs of 
= God hath been pleaſed to advance us to be the top and perfection of the viſible 
creation; he hath been pleaſed to endow us with mind and underſtanding, 
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and made us capable of happineſs, in the knowledge, and love, and enjoyment of 
himſelf. He hath curiouſly and wonderfully wrought the frame of our bodies, ſo 
as to make them fit habitations for reaſonable ſouls, and immortal ſpirits ; he hath 
made our very bodies veſſels of honour, when of the very ſame clay he hath made 
innumerable other creatures of a much lower rank and condition: ſo that though 
man, in reſpe& of his body, be akin to the earth, yer, in regard of his ſoul, he i; 
allied to heaven, of a divine original, and deſcended from above. Of the creatures 
in this viſible world, man is the chief; and what is ſaid of behemoth, or the elephant, 
Job xlii. in reſpect of his great ſtrength, and the vaſt bigneſs of his body, is only 

true abſolutely of man, that he is, Divini opiſicii caput ; The chief” of the ways of Gad, 

and upon earth there is none like him. 

The Pſalmiſt takes particular notice of the goodneſs of God to man, in this reſpect 
of the excellency and dignity of his being ; P/al. viii. 5. Thou haſt made him little 
lower than the angels, and haſt crowned him with glory and honour. And this ad- 
vantage of our nature above other creatures, we ought thankfully to acknowledge; 
though moſt men are ſo ſtupid as to overlook it; as Elibu complains, Job xxxy, 
10, 11. None faith, Where is God my maker, who. teacheth us more than the beaſts of 
the earth, and maketh us wiſer than the fowls of heaven? 

2. The goodneſs of God to man appears, in that he hath made and ordained 
| ſo many things chiefly for our uſe. The beauty and uſefulneſs of the creatures 
below us, their plain ſubſerviency to our neceſſity, and benefit, and delight, are 
ſo many clear evidences of the divine goodneſs to us, not only diſcernable to our 
reaſon, but even palpable to our ſenſes, ſo that we may ſee and taſte that the Led i, 

FACIOUS. 

: This Dawd particularly inſiſts upon as a ſpecial ground of praiſe and thank(- 
giving to God, that he hath ſubjected fo great a part of the creation to our domi- 
nion and uſe ; P/al. viii. 6, 7, 8. ſpeaking of man, Thou haſt made him to have do- 
minion over the works of thy bands; thou haſt put all things under his feet : all ſheep 
and oxen, yea, and the beaſts of the field : the fowl of the air, and the fiſh of tie 
ſea, and whatſoever paſſeth through the paths of the ſeas. What an innumerable 
variety of creatures are there in this inferior world, which were either ſolely or prin- 
cipally made for the uſe and ſervice, pleaſure and delight of man! How many 
things are there, which ſerve for the neceſſity and ſupport, for the contentment and 
comtort of our lives! How many things for the refreſhment and delight of our 


ſenſes, and the exerciſe and employment of our underſtandings ! That God hath not wo” 
made man for the ſervice of other creatures, but other creatures for the ſervice of 1 
nan, Lhicfetus doth very ingeniouſly argue from this obſervation ; That the crea- C 
tures below man, the brute beaſts, have all things in a readineſs, nature having pro- t] 
vided for them meat, and drink, and lodging; ſo that they have no abſolute need © 
that any ſhould build houſes, or make cloaths, or ſtore up proviſion, or prepare and 

dreſs meat for them: Vor, ſays he, bcing made for the ſervice of another, they ought 7 

to be furniſted with theſe things, that they may be always in a readineſs to ſerve their _ 

| lord and maſter ; a plain evidence that they were made to ſerve man, and not man to ſu 


b ſerde them. 


o 


And to raiſe our thoughts of God's goodneſs to us the ſons of men yet higher, as 
he hath given us the creatures be/ow us for our uſe and convenience, ſo hath he 
appointed the creatures above us for our guard and protection, not to ſay for our 
jervice : P/el. xxxiv. 7. The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
him, and delivercth them; and then it follows, O taſte and ſee that the Lord is good ! 
And Tal. xci. 11, 12. He ſhall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all 
thy ways : They ſhall bear thee up in their hands. Nay, the Apoſtle ſpeaks as if their 
whole buſineſs and employment were to attend upon, and be ſerviceable to good men; 
Jedi. i. 14. Are they not all miniſtring ſpirits, ſent forth to miniſter for them who ſhall 
ve heirs of ſalvation? 

The goodneſs of God to men appears, in his tender love, and peculiar care of 
us above the reſt of the creatures, being ready to impart and diſpenſe to us the 
good that 1s ſuitable to our capacity and condition, and concerned to exempt us 
rom thoſe manifold evils of want and pain, to which we are obnoxious : I do not 
mean an abſolute exemption from all forts and degrees of evil, and a perpetual 


tenure of temporal happineſs, and enjoyment of all good things; this is not ſuitable 
| to 
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to our preſent ſtate, and the rank and order which we are in among the creatures; 
nor would it be beſt for us, all things conſidered. But the goodnels of God to us 
above other creatures, is proportionable to the dignity and excellency of our natures 
above them ; for, as the Apoſtle reaſons in another caſe, Doth God take care for 
ore, and ſhall he not much more extend his care to man? To this purpoſe our 
Saviour reaſons ; Math. vi. 26. Behold the fowls of the air: for they [ow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye 
not much better than they? And ver. 30. Wherefore if God ſo cloath the graſs of the 
feld, which to day is, and to-morrow is caſt into the oven, ſhall be not much more cloath 
you And chap. x. 29, 30, 3 1. Are not two ſparrows fold for a farthing Ly and one 
of them ſhall not fall on the ground without your Father, But the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value than many ſpar- 
rows. It is true, God hath a ſpecial care of his people and ſervants, above the 
reſt of mankind ; but our Saviour uſeth theſe arguments to his diſciples, to convince 
them of the providence of God towards them, as men, and of a more excellent 
nature than other creatures. . | 

And indeed we are born into the world more deſtitute and helpleſs than other 
creatures; as if it were on purpoſe to ſhew that God had reſerved us for his more 
peculiar care and providence ; which is ſo great, that the ſcripture, by way of con- 
deſcenſion, expreſſeth it to us by the name of /ove ; ſo that what effects of care the 
greateſt and tendereſt affection in men is apt to produce towards one another, that, 
and much more, is the effe&] of god's goodneſs to us: and this affection of God is 
common to all men, (though, of all creatures, we have leaſt deſerved it) and is 
ready to diffuſe and ſhed abroad itſelf, where-ever men are qualified for it by duty 
and obedience, and do not obſtruct and ſtop the emanations of it, by their fins and 
provocations. | | 

And though the greateſt part of mankind be evil, yet this doth not wholly put a 
ſtop to his goodneſs, though it cauſe nany abatements of it, and hinder many good 
things from us : but ſuch is the goodneſs of God, notwithſtanding the evil and 
undutifulneſs of men, that he is pleaſed ſtill to concern himſelf in the government 
of the world, and to preſerve the ſocieties of men from running into utter confuſion 
and diſorder ; notwithſtanding the violence and irregularities of mens wills and paſ- 
ſions, the communities of men ſubſiſt upor. tolerable terms; and notwithſtanding the 
rage and craft of evil men, poor and unarmed innocence and virtue is uſually pro- 
tected, and, ſometimes, rewarded in this world, and domineering and outrageous 
wickedneſs is very often remarkably checked and chaſtiſed. All which inſtances 
of God's providence, as they are greatly for the advantage and comfort of mankind, 
ſo are they an effectual declaration of that goodneſs which governs all things, and of 
God's kind care of the affairs and concernments of men; ſo that if we look no further 
than this world, we may ſay with David, Verily there is a reward for the righteous, 
verily there is a God that judgeth the earth. | 

I know this argument hath been perverted to a quite contrary purpoſe ; That if 
goodneſs governed the world, and adminiſtred the affairs of it, good and evil would 
not be ſo careleſly and promiſcuouſly diſpenſed ; good men would not be ſo great 
ſufferers, nor wicked men ſo proſperous as many times they are. 

But this alſo, if rightly conſidered, is an effect of God's goodneſs, and infinite 
patience to mankind, that be cauſeth his ſun to riſe, and his rain to fall upon the juſt 

And wut ; that, upon the provocations of men, he does not give over his care of 

them, and throw all things into confuſion and ruin: This plainly ſhews, that he 
deſigns this life for the trial of mens virtue and obedience, in order to the greater 
reward of it; and therefore he ſuffers men to walk in their own ways, without any great 
check and controul, and reſerves the main bulk of rewards and puniſhments for an- 
other world: So that all this is ſo far from being any objection againſt the goodneſs 


f / God, that, on the contrary, it is an argument of God's immenſe goodneſs, and infi- 
4 nite pazzence, that the world ſubſiſts and continues, and that he permits men to take 
their courſe, for the fuller trial of them, and the clearer and more effectual declaration 
f pf his juſtice, in the rewards and puniſhments of another life. 
e PFourthly and lo/ily, The goodneſs of God to mankind moſt gloriouſly appears, 
IS in the proviſion he hath made for our eternal happineſs, What the happineſs of 
t man should have been, had he continued in innocency, is not particularly revealed 
a vol. It, Iiii 2 to 
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to us; but this is certain, that by wilful tranſgreſſions we have forfeited all that 
happineſs which our natures are capable of. In this lapſed and ruinous condition ct 
mankind, the goodneſs and mercy of God was pleaſed to employ his wiſdom for gx 
recovery, and to reſtore us not only to a new but a greater capacity of glory and lat. 
frneſs. And in order to this, the Son of God aſſumes our nature for the recovery and 
redemption of man; and the pardon of fin is purchaſed for us by his blood ; cer 
life, and the way to it, are clearly diſcovered to us. God is pleaſed to enter into a new 
and better covenant with us, and to afford us inward grace and aſſiſtance, to enable us 
to perform the conditions of it ; and graciouſly to accept of our Faith and repentance, 
of our ſincere reſolutions and endeavours of holineſs and obedience, for perfe& and 
compleat righteouſneſs, for his fake who fulfilled all righteouſneſs. 

This is the great and amazing goodneſs of God to mankind, that when we were in 
open rebellion againſt him, he ſhould entertain thoughts of peace and reconciliation ; 
and when he paſſed by the fallen angels, he ſhould ſet his affection and love upon the 
ſinful and miſerable ſons of men. And herein is the love of God to men per fected, that 
as he hath made all creatures, both above us, and below us, ſubſervient and inſtry- 
mental to our ſubſiſtence and preſervation ; ſo, for the ranſom of our ſouls from eternal 
fuin and miſery, he hath not ſpared his own Son, but hath given him up to death for us ; 
him, whom he hath commanded all the angels of God to worſhip, and to whom he hath 
made ſubje& all creatures in heaven and earth; him, who made the world, and who 
upholds all things by the word of his power, who 1s the brightneſs of his glory, and the 
expreſs image of his perſon. 

And after ſuch a ſtupendous inſtance as this, what may we not reaſonably hope for, 
and promiſe ourſelves from the divine goodneſs ? So the Apoſtle hath taught us to 
reaſon ; Rom. viii. 32." He that ſpared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how ſhall he not with him alſo freely give us all things? | 
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The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works. 1 

N handling this argument, I proceed in this method. / 

1 Firſt, To conſider what is the proper notion of goodneſs. | * 

Secondly, To ſhew that this perfection of goodneſs belongs to God. 8 

Thirdly, J conſidered the effects of the divine goodneſs, under theſe heads: 1 
I. The univerſal extent of it, in the number, variety, order, end, and deſign of 

the things created by him, and his preſervation, and providing for the welfare and an 

happineſs of them. = 

II. I conſidered more particularly the goodneſs of God fo mankind, of which I ec 

gave theſe four inſtances : a 

1. That he hath given us ſuch noble beings, and placed us in ſo high a rank and 2% 

order of his creatures. 2 

2. In that he hath made and ordained ſo many things chiefly for us. ; 3 

In that he exerciſeth ſo peculiar a providence over us above the reſt, that though 9 

he is ſaid 70 be good to all, he is only faid to love the ſons of men. ey 
4. In that he hath provided for us eternal life and happineſs, There only now 

| remains the | p 

Fourth and laſt particular to be ſpoken to, which was, To anſwer ſome objections fi 

which may ſeem to contradict and bring in queſtion the goodneſs of God; and they th 

are many, and have ( ſome of them eſpecially) great difficulty in them, and there- A; 


fore it will require great conſideration and care, to give a clear and emma F-o# 
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{wer to them, which undoubtedly they are capable of; the goodneſs of God being 
one of the molt certain and unqueſtionable truths in the world. I ſhall mention thoie 
which are moſt conſiderable and obvious, and do almoſt of themſelves ſpring up in 
every man's mind; and they are theſe four ; the fiiſt of them more general, the other 
three more particular, : 

Fir, If God be ſo exceeding good, whence comes it to paſs that there is ſo 
much evil in the world, of ſeveral kinds; evil of imperfection, evil of affliction or 
tuffering, and (which is the greateſt of all others, and indeed the cauſe of them) 
evil of fin ? 

Secondly, The doctrine of abſolute reprobation ; by which is meant, the decrce- 
ing of the greateſt part of mankind to eternal miſery and torment, without any 
conſideration or reſpe& to their fin or fault: This ſeems notoriouſly to contradict 
not only the notion of infinite goodneſs, but any competent meaſure and degree of 
goodneſs. 

Thirdly, The eternal miſery and puniſhment of men for temporal faults, ſeems 
hard to be reconciled with that exceſs of goodneſs which we ſuppole to be in God. 

Fourthly, The inſtances of God's great ſeverity to mankind, upon occaſion, in 
thoſe calamities which, by the providence of God, hath, in ſeveral ages, either 
befallen mankind in general, or particular nations ; and here I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf to ſcripture inſtances, as being the moſt certain and remarkable, or at leaſt 
equal to any that are to be met with in hiſtory ; as the early and univerſal degene- 
racy of mankind, by the fin and tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents; the deſtruction 
of the world by a general deluge ; the ſudden and terrible deſtruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrha, and the cities about them, by fire and brimſtone from heaven; the 
cruel extirpation of the Canaanites, by the expreſs command of God; and laſtly, 
the great calamities which befel the Jeb nation, and the final ruin and perdition 
of them at the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 

Theſe are the objections againſt the goodneſs of God, which I ſhall ſeverally con- 
ſider, and, with all the brevity and clearneſs I can, endeavour to return a particular 
anſwer to them. 


The fir/t objection, which I told you is more general, is this; If God be fo ex- 
ceeding good, whence then comes it to paſs that there is ſo much evil in the world, 


of ſeveral kinds? Ir is evident beyond denial, that evil abounds in the world: The 


whole world lies in evil, ſays St. John, & Tf mn xray, lies in the wickedneſs, 
ſo our tranſlation renders it) is involved in fin ; but by the article and oppoſition, 
St. John ſeems to intend the devil: We know, ſays he, that wwe are of God, and the 
whole World, e To more xc, is ſubject to the evil one, and under his power and 
dominion, Which way ſoever we render it, it ſignifies, that evil of one kind or other 
reigns in the world. Now, can evil come from a good God? Out of the ſame 
mouth proceedeth bleſſing and curſing. Doth a fountain ſend forth at the ſame place 
weet water and bitter? This cannot be, as St. James ſpeaks in another caſe, But all 
evils that are in the world, muſt either be directly procured by the divine providence, 
or permitted to happen; and next to the cauſing and procuring of evil, it ſeems to be 
contrary to the goodneſs of God, to permit that there ſhould be any ſuch thing, when 
it is in his power to help and hinder it. | 

Anſw. To give an account of this : It was an ancient doctrine of ſome of the moſt 
ancient nations, that there were two firſt cauſes or principles of all thing, the one of 
good things, the other of bad; which, among the Perſians, were called Oroma/des 
and Arimanius ; among the Egyptians, Oſiris and Typhon ; among the Chaldeans, good 
or bad planets ; among the Greeks, Ze; and Adyg 5 Plutarch expreſly ſays that the 
good principle was called God, and the bad, Demon, or the Devil; in conformity 
to which ancient traditions, the Manicbees (a ſad ſect of chriſtians) ſet up two prin- 
ciples, the one infinitely good, which they ſuppoſed to be the original cauſe of all 
good that is in the world ; the other infinitely evil, to which they aſcribed all the 
evils that are in the world. 

But beſides that the notjon of an infinite evil is a contradiction, it would be to no 
purpoſe to ſuppoſe two oppoſite principles of equal power and force. 'That the 
very notion of an infinite evil is a contradiction, will be very clear, if we conſider, 
that what is infinitely evil, muſt be infinitely imperfect, and conſequently infi- 


nitely weak ; and for that reaſon, though never ſo miſchievous and malicious, yet 
1 being 
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being infinitely weak, and ignorant, and fooliſh, would neither be in a capacity to 
contrive miſchief, nor to execute it. But admit that a being infinitely miſchicvous 
were infinitely cunning, and infinitely powerful, yet it could do no evil; becauſe the 
oppolite principle of infinite goodneſs, being alſo infinitely wiſe and powerful, they 
would tie up one another's hands: ſo that, upon this ſuppoſition, the notion of 4 
deity would ſignify juſt nothing, and by virtue of the eternal oppoſition and equality 
of theſe two principles, they would keep one another at a perpetual bay, and, being 
an equal match for one another, inſtead of being two deities, they would be tw, 
idols, able to do neither good nor evil. 

But to return a more diſtin& and ſatisfactory anſwer to this objection: There are 
three ſorts of evil in the world; the evil of imperfection ; the evil of afflition and 
ſuffering ; and the evil of fin, | 

And, ift, for the evil of imperfection, I mean, natural imperfections; theſe are 
not fimply- and abſolutely, but only comparatively evil: Now comparative evil is 
but a leſs degree of goodneſs ; and it 1s not at all inconſiſtent with the goodneſs of 
God, that ſome creatures ſhould be leſs good than others, that is, imperfe& in com- 
pariſon of them ; nay, it is very agreeable both to the goodneſs and wiſdom of God, 
that there ſhould be this variety in the creatures, and that they ſhould be of ſeveral 
degrees of perfection, being made for ſeveral uſes and purpoſes, and to be ſub- 
ſervient to one another, provided they all contribute to the harmony and beauty of 
the whole. | | 

Some imperfection is neceſſarily involved in the very nature and condition of a 
creature, as that it derives its being from another, and nexeſſarily depends upon it, 
and is beholden to it, and is likewiſe of neceſſity finite and limited in its nature and 

erfections; and as for thoſe creatures which are leſs perfect than others, this allo, 

that there ſhould be degrees of perfection, is neceſſary, upon ſuppoſition, that the 
wiſdom of God thinks fit to diſplay itſelf in variety of creatures of ſeveral kinds 
and ranks : For though, comparing the creatures with one another, the angelical 
nature is beſt, and moſt perfect; yet it is abſolutely beſt, that there ſhould be other 
creatures beſides angels. There are many parts of the creation which are raſhly and 
inconſiderately by us concluded to be evil and imperfe&, as ſome noxious and hurtful 
creatures, which yet in other reſpects, and to ſome purpoſes, may be very uſeful, and 
againſt the harm and miſchief whereof we are ſufficiently armed, by ſuch means 
of defence, and ſuch antidotes, as reaſon and experience are able to find and furniſh 
us withal ; and thoſe parts of the world which we think of little or no uſe, as rocks 
and deſarts, and that vaſt wilderneſs of the ſea, if we conſider things well, are of great 
uſe to ſeveral very conſiderable purpoſes ; or if we can diſcern no other uſe of them, 
they ſerve at leaſt to help our dullneſs, and to make us more attentively to conſider, 
and to admire the perfection and uſefulneſs of the reſt ; at the worſt, they may ſerve 
for foils to ſet off the wile order and contrivance of other things, and (as one 
expreſſeth it very well) they may be like a black-moor's head in a picture, which 
gives the greater beauty to the whole piece. 

Secondly, For the evils of affliction and ſuffering ; and theſe either befal brute 
creatures, or men endowed with reaſon and conſideration. 

1/t, For thoſe which befal the brute creatures; thoſe ſufferings which nature in- 
flicts upon them are very few ; the greateſt they meet withal are from men, or upon 
their account, for whoſe ſake they were chiefly made, and to whoſe reaſonable uſe 
and gentle dominion they are conſigned, 

It is neceſſary, from the very nature of theſe creatures, that they ſhould be paſſive, and 
liable to pain ; and yet it doth in no wiſe contradict either the wiſdom or goodneſs of 
God to make ſuch creatures, becauſe all theſe pains are, for the mot part, fully 
recompenced by the pleaſure theſe creatures find in life; and that they have ſuch a 
pleaſure and happineſs in life, is evident, in that all creatures, notwithſtanding the 
miſeries they endure, are ſtill fond of life, and unwilling to part with it : no creature 
but man ( who only hath perverted his nature) ever ſceks the deſtruction of itſelf ; 
and fince all brute creatures are fo loth to go out of being, we may probably con- 
clude, that if they could deliberate whether they would be, or not, they would chuſe 
to come into being, even upon theſe hard conditions. 

But however that be, this we are ſure of, that they ſuffer chiefly from us, and 


upon our account; we, who are their natural lords, having depraved 8 7 
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firſt, are become cruel and tyrannical to them ; nay, the ſcripture tells us, that they 
ſuffer for our ſakes, and the whole creation groaneth, and is in bondage for the fin 
of man. And this is not unreaſonable, that being made principally tor man, they 
ſhoud ſuffer upon his account, as a part of his goods and eſtate ; not as punithment 
to them, (which, under the notion of prni/ment, they are not capable of) but as a 
puniſhment to him who is the lord and owner of them, they being by this means 
become more weak and frail, and leſs uſeful and ſeviceable to him for whom they 
were made; ſo that the ſufferings of the creatures below us are, in a great mcaſure, 
to be charged upon us, under whoſe dominion God hath put them. 

2dly, As for the afflictions and ſufferings which befal men, theſe are not natural 
and of God's making, but the reſult and fruit of our own doings, the effects and 
conſequences of the ill uſe of our own liberty, and free choice; and God does not 
willingly ſend them upon us, but we wilfully pull them down upon ourſelves ; for 
he doth not affiie# willingly, nor grieve the children of men, as the Prophet tells us, 
Lam. 3. 33. Or, as it is in the Wi/dom of Solomon, chap. i. 12, 13. God made not 
death, neither hath he pleaſure in the deſtruction of the living; but men pull 
deſtruction upon themſelves, with the works of their own hands. All the evils that 
are in the world, are either the effects of their own fin, as poverty, and diſgrace, 
pains, diſeaſes, and death, which are ſometimes more immediately inflicted upon 
men by a viſible providence and hand of God, but are uſually brought upon us by 
ourſelves, in the natural courſe and order of things; or they are the effects of other 
mens fins, brought upon us by the ambition and covetouſneſs, by the malice and 
cruelty of others: And theſe evils, though they are procured and cauſed by others, 
yet they are deſerved by ourſelves; and though they are immediately from the 
hand of men, yet we ought to look farther, and confider them as directed and 
diſpoſed by the providence of God; as David did when Shimei curled him; God, 
ſaith he, hath bid him curſe David, though it immediately proceeded from Shimet's 
infolence and ill-nature. 

Now upon the ſuppoſition of fin, the evils of affliction and ſuffering are good, 
becauſe they are of great uſe to us, and ſerve to very good ends and purpoſes, 

1. As they are the proper puniſhments of fin. Evil is good to them that do evil ; 
that is, it is fit and proper, juſt and due: P/al. cvii. 17. Fools, becauſe of their 
tranſgreſſion, and becauſe of their iniquities, are afflicted. And it is fit they ſhould be 
ſo ; crooked to crooked, is ſtreight and right. A rod for the back of fools, ſaith 
Solomon; and elſewhere, God hath made every thing for that which is fit for it, and 
the evil day for the wicked man. | 

2dly, As they are the preventions and remedies of greater evils. Evils of affliction 
and ſuffering are good for wicked men, to bring them to a ſenſe of their fin, and to 
reclaim them from it, and thereby to prevent greater temporal evils, and preſerve 
them from eternal miſery ; and not only good to the perſon that ſuffers, but like- 
wiſe to others, to deter and affright them from the like fins ; to prevent the conta- 
gion of ſin, and to ſtop the progreſs of iniquity, upon which greater guilt and worſe 
miſchiets might enſue ; and they are good to good men, to awaken and rouze them 
out of their ſecurity, to make them know God and themſelves better; ikey are aus 
a neceſſary diſcipline for the beſt of men, much more for evil and depraved diſpoſi- 
tions; and we might as reaſonably expect that there ſhould be no rod ina ſchool, as 
that there ſhould be no ſuffering and afflictions in the world. 

34ly, As they are the occaſions and matter of many virtues. God teacheth men 
temperance by want, and patience by reproach and ſufferings, charity by periecu- 
tion, and pity and compaſſion to others by grievous pains upon ourſelves, The 
benefit of afflictions, to them that make a wile uſe of them, is unſpeakable ; they are 
grievous in themſelves, nevertheleſs (ſaich the Apoſtle to the Hebrews) they bring forth the 
Feaceable fruits of righteouſneſs, to them that are exerciſed therewith. Dowd gives a great 


. teſtimony of the mighty benefit and advantage of them, from his own experience; 


PJal. exix. 67. Before I was afflifted, I went aſtray, but now have I kept thy word. And 

wer. 71. It is good for me that I have been aiflicted, that I might learn thy flatutes. 
4thly, The evils of ſuffering, patiently ſubmitted to, and decently borne, do 
greatly contribute to the increaſe of our happineſs. All the perſecutions and ſuffer- 
ings of good men in this life, do work for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. And it they contribute to our greater good and happineſs at laſt, 
they 
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they are good, The glorious reward of the ſufferings which we have met with in 
this life, will in the next clear up the goodneſs and juſtice of the divine providence 
from all thoſe miſts and clouds which are now upon it, and fully acquit it from thoſe 
objections which are now raiſed againſt it, upon account of the afflictions and ſuffer. 
ings of good men in this life, which are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which ſhall be revealed in them. 

III. As fot the evil of fin, which is the great difficulty of all, How is it conſiſtent 
with the goodneſs of God, te permit ſo great an evil as this to come into the world ? 
For anſwer to this, I defire theſe wo things may be conſidered : 

1. That it doth not at all contradi& the wiſdom or goodneſs of God, to make a 
creature of ſuch a frame, as to be capable of having its obedience tried, in order to 
the reward of it; which could not be, unleſs ſuch a creature were made mutable, 
and, by the good or bad uſe of its liberty, capable of obeying or diſobeying the laws 
of his Creator : for where there is no poſſibility of ſinning, there can be no trial of 


our virtue and obedience ; and nothing but virtue and obedience are capable of reward, 


The goodneſs of God towards us is ſufficiently vindicated, in that he made us capable 
of happineſs, and gave us ſufficient direction and power for the attaining of that end; 
and it does in no wiſe contradict his goodneſs, that he does not, by his omnipotency, 
interpoſe to prevent our fin : for this had been to alter the nature of things, and not 
to let man be the creature he made him, capable of reward or puniſhment, according 
to the good or bad uſe of his own free choice. It is ſufficient that God made man 
good at firſt, though mutable, and that he had a power to have continued fo, though 
he wilfully determined himſelf to evil: This acquits the goodneſs of God, that he 
made man upright, but he found out to himſelf many inventions. | 

2. If there had not been ſuch an order and rank of creatures as had been in their 
nature mutable, there had been no place for the manifeſtation of God's goodneſs in 
a way of mercy and patience : So that though God be not the author of the fins of 
men, yet, in caſe of their wilful tranſgreſſion and diſobedience, the goodneſs of God 
hath a fair opportunity of diſcovering it ſelf, in his patience and long-ſuffering to 
finners, and in his merciful care and proviſion for their recovery out of that miſerable 
ſtate. And this may ſuffice for anſwer to the fr? objection, If God be ſo good, 
whence then comes evil ? 

The /econd objection againſt the goodneſs of God, is from the doctrine of ab/s- 
lute reprobation : By which I mean, The decreeing the greateſt part of mankind to 
eternal miſery and torment, without any conſideration or reſpect to their fin and 
fault. Thi: ſeems not only notoriouſly to contradict the notion of infinite good- 
neſs, but to be utterly inconſiſtent with the leaſt meaſure and degree of goodneſs, 
Indeed, if by reprobation were only meant, that God, in his own infinite know- 
ledge foreſees the fins and wickedneſs of men, and hath from all eternity determined 
in himſelf, what in his word he hath ſo plainly declared, that he will puniſh 
impenitent ſinners with everlaſting deſtruction ; or if by reprobation be meant, 
that God hath not elected all mankind, that is, abſolutely decreed to bring them 
infallibly to ſalvation : neither of theſe notions of reprobation is any ways incon- 
ſiſtent with the goodneſs of God ; for he may foreſee the wickedneſs of men, and 
determine to puniſh it, without any impeachment of his goodneſs : He may be very 


good to all, and yet not equally and in the fame degree: If God pleaſe to bring any 


infallibly to falvation, this is tranſcendent goodneſs ; but if he put all others into 
a capacity of it, and uſe all neceſſary and fitting means to make them happy, and, 
after all this, any fall ſhort of happineſs through their own wilful fault and obſti- 
nacy ; theſe men are evil and cruel to themſelves, but God hath been very good and 
merciful to them. 

But if by reprobation be meant, either that God hath decreed, without reſpect 
to the ſins of men, their abſolute ruin and miſery, or that he hath decreed thar 
they ſhall inevitably ſin and periſh ; it cannot be denied, but that ſuch a 7eprova- 
tion as this doth clearly overthrow all poſſible notion of goodneſs, I have told you, 
Thar the true and only notion of goodneſs in God is this, That it is 4à propen/ion 


and diſpoſition of the divine nature, to communicate being and happineſs to bis crea- 


tures : But ſurely nothing can be more plainly contrary to 4 diſpeſition to make 
them happy, than an abſolute decree, and a peremptory reſolution to make them miſern 
able, God is infinitely better than the beſt of men, and yet none can Nn 
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think that man a good man, who ſhould abſolutely reſolve to diſinherit and deſtroy 
his children, without the foreſight and conſideration of any fault to be committed by 
them. We may talk of the goodneſs of God; but it is not an eafy matter to devile 
to ſay any thing worſe than this of the devil. 

But it is ſaid, reprobation is an act of ſovereigniy in God, and therefore not to be 
meaſured by the common rules of goodneſs. But it is contrary to goodneſs, and plainly 
inconſiſtent with it; and we muſt not attribute ſuch a /overezgnty to God, as contra- 
dias his goodneſs ; for if the ſovereignty of God may break in at pleaſure upon his 
other attributes, then it ſignifies nothing to ſay, that God is good, and wiſe, and juft, 
if his ſovereignty may at any time act contrary to theſe perfections. 

Now if the doctrine of abſolute reprobation, and the goodneſs of God, cannot 

ſſibly ſtand together, the queſtion is, which of them ought to give way to the 
other? What St. Paul determines in another caſe, concerning the truth and fidelity 
of God, will equally hold concerning his goodneſs ; Let God be good, and every 
man à liar. The doctrine of abſolute reprobation is no part of the doctrine of the 
holy ſcriptures, that ever I could find; and there's the rule of our faith. If ſome 
great divines have held this doctrine, not in oppoſition to the goodneſs of God, 
but hoping they might be reconciled together, let them do it if they can; but if 
they cannot, rather let the ſchools of the greateſt divines be called in queſtion, than 
the goodneſs of God, which, next to his being, is the greateſt and cleareſt truth in 
the world. | 

Thirdly, It is fartlſer objected, That the eternal puniſhment of men, for temporal 
faults, ſeems hard to be reconciled with that exceſs of goodneſs, which we ſuppoſe 
to be in God. 


This objection I have fully anſwered, in a diſcourſe upon St. Matthew, chap. xxv. 
46. and therefore ſhall proceed to the | 
Fourth and laſt objection againſt the goodneſs of God, from ſundry inſtances of God's 
ſeverity to mankind, in thoſe great calamities which, by the providence of God, have 
in ſeveral ages either befallen mankind in general, or particular nations. 

And here I ſhall confine myſelf to ſcripture inſtances, as being moſt known, and 
moſt certain and remarkable, or at leaſt equally remarkable with any that are to be 
met with in any other hiſtory ; ſuch are the early and univerſal degeneracy of all 
mankind, by the ſin and tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents; the deſtruction of the 
world by a general deluge ; the ſudden and terrible deſtruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and the cities about them, by fire and brimſtone from heaven ; the cruel 
extirpation of the Canaanites by the expreſs command of God; and; laſtly, the great 
calamities which befel the Jewiſh nation, eſpecially the final ruin and diſperſion of 
them at the deſtruction of Feriſſalem: Theſe, and the like inſtances of God's ſeverity, 
ſeem to call in queſtion his goodneſs. 5 | 

Againſt theſe ſevere and dreadful inſtances of God's ſeverity, it might be a ſufficient 
vindication of his goodneſs, to ſay in general, that they were all upon great and high 
provocations ; and moſt of them, after long patience and forbearance, and with a 
great mixture of mercy, and a declared readineſs in God to have prevented or re- 
moved them, upon repentance ; all which are great inſtances of the goodneſs of God: 
But yet, for the clearer manifeſtation of the divine Goodneſs, I ſhall conſider them 
particularly, and as briefly as I can. | 12 

1. As for the tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents, and the diſmal conſequences of it 
to all their poſterity : This is a great depth; and though the ſcripture mentions it, 
yet it ſpeaks but little of it; and in matters of mere revelation, we muſt not attempt 
to be wiſe above what is written, Thus much is plain, that it was an act of high 
and wilful diſobedience to a very plain and eaſy command; and that, in the puniſh- 
ment of it, God mitigated the extremity of the ſentence, ( which was preſent death) 
by granting our firſt parents the reprieve of almoſt a thouſand years: And as to 
the conſequences of it to their poſterity, God did not, upon this provocation, abandon 
his care of mankind; and though he removed them out of that happy ſtate and 
place in which man was created, yet he gave them a tolerable condition and accom- 
modations upon carth : And, which is certainly the moſt glorious inſtance of divine 
Goodneſs that ever was, he was pleaſed to make the fall and miſery of man, the 
happy occafion of ſending his Son in our nature, for the recovery and advancement 
of it to a much happier and better condition than that from which we fell. So the 
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Apoſtle tells us at large, Rom. v. that the grace of God by Jeſus Chrift, hath re- 
dounded much more to our benefit and advantage, than #he fin and diſobedience of 
our firſt parents did to our prejudice, 

2. For the general deluge, though it look very ſevere, yet if we conſider it well, 
we may plainly diſcern much of goodnels in it; it was upon great provocation, b 
the univerſal corruption and depravation of mankind : The earth was filled with yi, 
lence, and all fleſh had corrupted its ways; the wickedneſs of man was great upon the 
earth, and every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually , 
which is not a deſcription of original fin, but of the actual and improved wicked. 
nels of mankind : And yet when the wickedneſs of men was come to this height, 
God gave them fair warning, before he brought this calamity 1 oro them, when ths 
patience of God waited in the days of Noah, for the ſpace of an hundred and twenty 
years ; at laſt, when nothing would reclaim them, and almoſt the whole race of man- 
kind were become fo very bad, that it is ſaid, It repented the Lord that he had made 
man upon the earth, and it grieved him at his heart ; when things were thus extremely 
bad, and like to continue ſo, God, in pity to mankind, and to put a ſtop to their 
growing wickedneſs and guilt, ſwept them away all at once from the face of the 
earth, except one family, which he had preſerved from this contagion, to be a new 
ſeminary of mankind, and, as the heathen poet expreſſeth it, Mundi melioris origo, 
The ſource and original of a better race. 

3. For that terrible deſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrah by fire and brimſtone from 
heaven, it was not brought upon them *'till zhe cry of theer fin was great, and gone 
up to heaven; till by their unnatural luſts they had provoked ſupernatural vengeance. 
And it is very remarkable, to what low terms God- was pleaſed to condeſcend to 
Abraham for the ſparing of them; if in thoſe five cities there had been found but ten 
righteous perſons, he would not have deſtroyed them for thoſe ten's ſake. So that we 
may ſay with the Apoſtle, Behold the goodneſs and ſeverity of God ! Here was won— 
derful goodneſs mixed with this great ſeverity. 

4. For the extirpation of the Canaanites, by the expreſs command of. God, which 
hath ſuch an appearance of ſeverity, it is to be conſidered, that this vengeance was not 
executed upon them, till they were grown ripe for it. God ſpared them for above 
four hundred years, for ſo long their growing impiety is taken notice of, Gen. xviii, 

28. where it is ſaid, that the iniquity of the Amorites was not yet full: God did not 
proceed to cut them off till their caſe was deſperate, paſt all hopes of recovery, till 
the land was defiled with abominations, and ſurcharged with wickedneſs, to that degree, 
as to ſue out its inhabitants; as is expreſly ſaid, Lev. xviii. 28. When they were 
arrived to this pitch, it was no mercy to them to ſpare them any longer, to heap 
up more guilt and miſery to themſelves. | 

Fifthly and laſtly, As for the great calamities which God brought upon the Jews, 
eſpecially in their final ruin and difperſion at the deſtruction of Feru/alem ; not to 
inſiſt upon the known hiſtory of their multiplied rebellions and provocations, of 
their defpiteful uſage of God's prophets, whom he ſent to warn them of his judg- 
ments, and to call them to repentance ; of their obſtinate refuſal to receive correc- 
tion, and to be brought to amendment, by any means that God could uſe ; for all 
which provocations, he at laſt delivered them into their enemies hands, to carry 
them away captive : Not to inſiſt upon this, I ſhall only confider their final deſtruc- 
tion by the Romans, which though it be dreadfully ſevere, beyond any example of 
hiſtory, yet the provocation was proportionable ; for this vengeance did not come 
upon them, till they had, as it were, extorted it, by the moſt obſtinate impenitency 
and unbelief, in rejecthing the counſel of God againſt themſelves, and reſiſting ſuch 
means as would have brought Tyre and Sidon, Sodom and Gomorrah, to repentance ; 
'till they had deſpiſed the doctrine of life and falvation, delivered to them by the 
Son of God, and confirmed from heaven by the cleareſt and greateſt miracles ; and 
| by wicked hands had crucified and flain the Son of God, and the Saviour of the 
world. Nay, even after this greateſt of fins that ever was committed, God waited 
for their repentance forty years, to ſee if in that time they would be brought to a 
ſenſe of their ſins, and to know the things which belonged to their peace. And no 
wonder if, after ſuch provocations, and ſo much patience, and ſo obſtinate an 
impenitency, the goodneſs of God at laſt gave way to his ju/tice, and wrath came 
upon them to the utmoſt. dT oa | Fs 
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So that all theſe inſtances, rightly conſidered, are rather commendations of the divine 
geodneſi, than juſt and reaſonable oHjections againſt it; and notwithſtanding the 
ſeverity of them, it is evident that God is good, from the primary inclinations of 
his nature ; and ſevere only upon neceſſity, and in caſe of juſt provecation. And to 
be otherwiſe, not to puniſh inſolent impiety and incorrigible wickedneſs in a 
ſevere and remarkable manner, would not be goodneſs, but a fond indulgence ; 
not patience, but ſtupidity; not mercy to mankind, but cruelty : becauſe it would 
be an encouragement to them to do more miſchief, and to bring greater miſery upon 
themſelves. 

So that if we ſuppoſe God to be holy and juft, as well as good, there is nothing 
in any of theſe inſtances, but what is very conſiſtent with all that goodneſs which 
we can ſuppoſe to be in a holy, and wz/e, and juſt Governor, who is a declared enemy 
to ſin, and is reſolved to give all fitting diſcountenance to the breach and violation of 
his laws. It is neceſſary, in kindneſs and compaſſion to the reſt of mankind, that 
ſome ſhould be made remarkable inſtances of God's ſeverity ; that the puniſhment of 
a few, may be a warning to all, that they may hear and fear, and, by avoiding the 
like fins, may prevent the like ſeverity upon themſelves. 

And now I have, as briefly as I could, explained and vindicated the goodneſs of 
God; the conſideration whereof is fruitful of many excellent and uſeful inferences, 


in relation both to our comfort and our duty : But theſe I ſhall refer to another 
opportunity. 
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The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works. 


HAVE made ſeveral diſcourſes upon this argument, Of the goodneſs of God; 
1 ſhewing what it is; on what accounts we aſcribe it to God; what are the 
effects and large extent of it to the whole creation, and more particularly to 
mankind ; and, in the laſt place, conſidered the ſeveral objections which ſeem to 
lie againſt it. I proceed now to the application of this excellent argument, the 
conſideration whereof is ſo fruitful of uſeful inferences, in relation both to our com- 
fort and duty. And, 

I. This ſhews us the prodigious folly and unreaſonableneſs of atheiſm. Moſt of 
the atheiſm that is in the world, doth not ſo much conſiſt in a firm perſuaſion that 
there is no God, as in vain wiſhes and deſires that there were none. Bad men think 
it would be a happineſs to them, and that they ſhould be in a much better condi- 
tion if there were no God, than if there be one. Nemo deum non eſſe credit, 
niſi cui Deum non eſſe expedit ; No man is apt to disbelieve a God, but he whoſe 
intereſt it is that there ould be none. And if we could ſee into the hearts of 
wicked men, we ſhould find this lying at the bottom, that if there be a God, he is 
juſt, and will puniſh fin ; that he is infinite in power, and not to be reſiſted, and 
therefore kills them with his terror ſo often as they think of him : Hence they 
apprehend it their intereſt that there ſhould be no God, and wiſh there were 
none, and thence are apt to cheriſh in their minds a vain hope that there is none, 
and at laſt endeavour to impoſe upon themſelves by vain reaſonings, and to ſup- 
preſs the belief of a God, and to ſtifle their natural apprehenſions and fears of 
him. So that it is not Primus in orbe deos fecit timor, Fear that firſt made gods; 
but the fear which bad men have of divine power and juſtice, that firſt tempted 
them to the diſbelief of him, | | 
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But were not theſe men as fooliſh as they are wicked, they would wiſh with al 
their hearts there were a God, and be glad to believe ſo: And the Pſalmiſt gives them 
their true character, who can entertain any ſuch thoughts or wiſhes ; P/al. xiv, | 
The fool hath ſaid in his heart, There is no God : For they are fools who do not under. 
ſtand nor conſult their true intereſt. And if this be true which I have ſaid con- 
cerning the goodneſs of God; if this be his nature, to defire and procure the hap. 
pineſs of his creatures : whoever underſtands the true nature of God, and his ow" 
true intereſt, cannot but wiſh there were a God, and be glad of any argument 0 
prove it, and rejoyce to find it true; as children are glad of a kind and tender father, 
and as ſubjects rejoyce in a wiſe and good prince. 

The goodneſs of God gives us a lovely character of him, makes him ſo good a 
Father, ſo gracious a Governor of men, that if there were no ſuch being in the 
world, it were infinitely defirable to mankind that there ſhould be: He is 
ſuch an one, Qualem omnes cuperent, fi deeſſet; As, if he were wanting, all men 


ought to wiſh for. The being of God is ſo comfortable, ſo convenient, ſo neceſ- 


ſary to the felicity of mankind, that (as Tally admirably fays) Di: immortales ad 
uſum hominum fabricati pen? videantur ; If God were not a neceſſary being of him- 
ſelf, he might almoſt ſeem to be made on purpoſe for the uſe and benefit of men : 
So that atheiſm is not only an inſtance of the moſt horrible impiety, but of the 
greateſt ſtupidity ; and for men to glory in their diſbelief of a God, is like the 


rejoycing and triumph of a furious and beſotted multitude, in the murder of a 


wiſe and good prince, the greateſt calamity and confuſion, that could poſſibly have 
befallen them. | | — | 

If the evidence of God's being were not ſo clear as it is, yet the confideration of 
his goodneſs ought to check all inelination to atheiſm and infidelity ; for if he be as 
good as he is repreſented to us, both by natural light, and divine revelation, ( and he 
is ſo, as ſure as he is) if he tender our welfare, and deſire our happineſs, as much 
as we ourſelves can do, and uſe all wiſe ways and proper means to bring it about; 
then it is plainly every man's intereſt, even thine, O ſinner ! to whom, after all thy 
provocations, he is willing to be reconciled, that there ſhould be ſuch a being as God 
is ; and whenever thou comeſt to thyſelf, thou wilt be ſenſible of thy want of him, 
and thy ſoul will thirſt for God, even the living God, and pant after him, as the bart 
pants after the water-brooks ; in the day of thy affliction and calamity, whey diſtreſs 
and anguiſh cometh upon thee, thou wilt flee to God for geg and ſhelter thyſelf under 
his protection, and wouldeſt not, for all the world, but there were ſuch a being in it 
to help and deliver thee. Deos nemo ſanus times (ſays Seneca) furor eft metuere ſalu- 
taria ; No man in his wits is afraid there is a God: It is 4 madneſs to fear that 
which is ſo much for our. benefit and advantage. Human nature is conſcious to itſelf 
of its own weakneſs and inſufficiency, and of its neceſſary dependance upon ſome- 
thing without itſelf for its happineſs ; and therefore, in great extremity and diſtreſs, the 
atheiſt himſelf hath naturally recourſe to him; and he who denied and rejected him 
in his proſperity, ' clings to him in adverſity, as his only ſupport and preſent help in time 
of trouble. And this is a ſure indication, that theſe men, after all their endeayours to 
impoſe upon themſelves, have not been able wholly to extinguiſh in their minds the 
belief of God, and his goodneſs ; nay, it is a ſign, at the bottom of their hearts they 


have a firm perſuaſion of his goodneſs, when, after all their inſolent defiance of him, 
they have the confidence to apply themſelves to him for mercy and help, in time of 


need : And therefore our hearts ought to riſe with indignation againſt thoſe who 
go about to perſuade the belief of a thing ſo prejudicial to our intereſt, to take away 


the light of our eyes, and the breath of our noſtrils, and to rob us of all the comfort 


and ſupport, which the belief of an infinite power, conducted by infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs, is apt to afford to mankind. 5 „ N 


II. We ſhould take great care of preventing and apuſing this great gende, by 


vain confidence and preſumption. This is a provocation of an high nature, which 
the ſcripture calls, turning the grace of God into wantonneſs ; making that an en- 
couragement to ſin, which is one of the ſtrongeſt arguments in the world againſt it. 
God is infinitely good and merciful : but we muſt not therefore think that he is 
fond and indulgent to our faults ; but, on the contrary, becauſe he is good, he can- 


not but hate evil, So the ſcripture every-where tells us, that He is of purer eyes 


than to behold iniquity ; that the face of the Lord is againſt them that do evil: He 15 
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not a Ged that hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, neither ſhall evil dwell ci him : The 
fooliſh ſhall not ſtand in his fight ; he hateth all the <orkers of iniquitv. He is 
ready A mercy to thoſe who are qualified for it by repentance, and reſolu- 
tion of aShetter courſe : but as long as we continue impenitent, God is implacable, 
and will deal with us according to the tenor of his laws, and the deſert of our 


doings. Deſpair is a great fin, but preſumption is a greater; deſpair doubts of the 


goxineſfs of God, but preſumption abuſeth it; deſpair diſbelieves, but preſump- 
tion perverts the beſt thing in the world to a quite contrary purpoſe from what it 
was intended. 

III. The conſideration of God's goodneſs, is a mighty comfort and relief to our 
minds, under all our fears and troubles. Great are the fears and jealouſies of many 
devout minds concerning God's love to them, and their everlaſting condition ; which 
are commonly founded in one of theſe two cauſes, a melancholy temper;”or 
miſtaken notions and apprehenſions of God ; and very often thele two meet toge- 
ther, and hinder the cure and removal of one another. | 

Melancholy, as it is an effect of bodily temper, is a diſeaſe not to be cured by 
reaſon and argument, but by phyſick and time: but the miſtakes which men have 
entertained concerning God, if they be not ſet on ard heightened by melancholy, 
(as many times they are) may be rectified by a true repreſentation of the goodneſs 
of God, confirmed by reaſon and ſcripture. Many good men have had very hard 
and injurious thoughts of God inſtilled into them, from doctrines too commonly 
taught and received; as if he did not fincerely deſire the happineſs of his crea- 
tures, but had from all eternity decreed to make the greateſt part of mankind; with 
a ſecret purpoſe and deſign to make them miſerable, and, conſequently, were not 
ſerious and in good earneſt in his invitations and exhortations of finners to repent- 
ance ; and it is no wonder if ſuch jealouſies as theſe concerning God, make men 
doubtful whether God love them, and very ſcrupulous and anxious about their ever- 
laſting condition. 

I have already told you, that theſe harſh doctrines have no manner of founda. 
tion, either in reaſon or ſcripture ; that God earneſtly deſires our happineſs, and 
affords us ſufficient means to that end ; that he bears a more hearty good-will to 
us, than any man does to his friend, or any father upon earth ever did to his deareſt 
child; in compariſon of which, the greateſt affection of men to thoſe whom the 
love beſt, is but as the drop of the bucket, as the very ſmall duſt upon the ballance. 
If we have right apprehenſions of God's gooodneſs, we can have no temptation to 
deſpair of his kind and merciful intentions to us, provided we be but careful of 
our duty to him, and do ſincerely repent and forſake our ſins. Plainer declara- 
tions no word can make, than thoſe we meet with in the holy ſcriptures, that 
God hath no pleaſure in the death of the wicked, but rather that he ſhould turn 
rom his wickedneſs and live ; that he would have all men to be ſaved, and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth; that he is long-ſuffering to us-ward, not willing that 
any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould come to repentance ; that he that confeſſeth and 


forſaketh his fin, ſhall have mercy ; that if the wicked forſake his ways, and the 


unrighteous man his thoughts, and return unto the Lord, he will have mercy, and will 
abundantly pardon. | - | | 
As for outward calamities and afflictions, the confideration of God's goodneſs is 
a firm ground of conſolation to us, giving us affurance, that God will either prevent 
them by his providence, or ſupport us under them, or reſcue us out of them, or 
turn them to our greater good and happineſs in this world, or the next. St. Paul 
ſpeaks of it as the firm belief and perſuaſion of all good men, that, in the iſſue, all 
their actions ſhould prove to their advantage: We know (ſays he) that all things 
ſhall work together for good to them that love God. And one of th ateſt evidences 
of our love to God, is a firm belief and perſuaſion of his gogdneſs : If we believe 
his goodneſs, we cannot but love him; and if we love him, all things ſhall work 
together for our good. | 
And this is a great cordial to thoſe who are under grievous perſecutions and ſuffer- 
ings, which is the caſe of our brethren in a neighbouring nation, and may come to 
be ours, God knows how ſoon. But though the malice of men be great, and backed 
with a power not to be controlled by any viſible means, and therefore likely to 
continue ; yet the goodneſs of God is greater than the malice of men, and of a longer 
| duration 
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duration and continuance. And thus David comforted himſelf when he was per- 
ſecuted by Saul ; Pſal. Iii. 1. Why boaſteſt thou thyjelr in miſchief, O mighty may 2 
the goodneſs of God endureth continually. The perſecution which Saul raiſed againſt 
him was very powerful, and laſted a long time; but he comforts himſelf&ith this 

that the goodneſs of God endures for ever. | f 
Iv. The conſideration of God's goodneſs, is a powerful motive and argument to 
ſeveral duties. 

1. To the love of God. And this is the moſt proper and natural effect and opera- 
tion of the goodneſs of God upon our minds. Several of the divine attributes are 
very awful, but goodneſs is amiable; and without this, nothing elſe is ſo. Power 
and wiſdom may command dread and admiration but nothing but goodneſs can 
challenge our love and affection. Goodneſs is amiable for itſelf, though no benefit 
and advantage ſhould from thence redound to us : but when we find the comfortable 
effects of it, when the riches of God's goodneſs, and long-ſuffering, and forbearance 
are laid out upon us, when we live upon that goodneſs, and are indebted to it for 
all that we have and hope for ; this is a much greater endearment to us of that 
excellency and perfection, which was amiable for itſelf. We cannot but love him 
who 7s good, and does us good ; whoſe goodneſs extends to all his creatures, but is 
exerciſed in ſo peculiar a manner towards the ſons of men, that it is called love; 
and if God vouchſafe to love us, well may this be the fir/t and great commandment, 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with 
all thy mind. 

2. The conſideration of God's goodneſs, is likewiſe an argument to us to fear 
him ; not as a ſlave does his maſter, but as a child does his father, who the more 
he loves him, the more afraid he is to offend him. There is forgiveneſs with thee, 
( faith the Pſalmiſt) 7hat thou mayeſt be feared : Becauſe God is ready to forgive, we 
ſhould be afraid to offend. Men ſhall fear the Lord, and his goodneſs, (faith the 
Prophet) Hoſea iii. 5. And, indeed, nothing is more to be dreaded, than deſpiſed 
goodneſs, and abuſed patience, which turns into fury and vengeance : Dęſpiſeſt thou 
the riches of his goodneſs, and long- ſuffering, and forbearance, ( ſays the A poſtle) and 
treaſureſt up to thyſelf wrath againſt the day of wrath, and revelation of the righ- 
teous judgment of God? 

The conſideration of God's goodneſs, is a powerful motive to obedience to his 
laws, and (as the Apoſtle expreſſeth it) to walk worthy of the Lord unto all well- 
pleaſing, being fruitful in every good work. This argument Samuel uſeth to the 
people of 1/rael, to perſuade them to obedience ; 1 Sam. xii. 24. Only fear the 
Lord, and ſerve him in truth with all your heart ; for confider how great things be 
hath done for you. 

And, eel the laws which God hath given us, are none of the leaſt inſtances 
of his goodneſs to us, fince they all tend to our good, and are proper cauſes and means 
of our happineſs : ſo that in challenging our obedience to his laws, as acknowledg- 
ments of our obligation to him for his benefits, he lays a new obligation, and con- 
fers a greater benefit upon us. All that his laws require of us, is to do that which is 
beſt for ourſelves, and does moſt directly conduce to our. own welfare and happineſs. 
Conſidering our infinite obligations to God, he might have challenged our obedi- 
ence to the ſevereſt and harſheſt laws he could have impoſed upon us : ſo that as 
the ſervants ſaid to Naaman, Had the prophet bid thee to : ſome great thing, wouldeſt 
thou not have done it? how much more when he hath only ſaid, Waſh and be clean! 
If God had required of us things very grievous and burthenſome ; in love and gra- 
titude to him, we ought to have yielded a ready and chearful obedience to ſuch com- 
mands: how much more when he hath only ſaid, Do this, and be happy ? In teſti- 
mony of your love to me, do theſe things which are the greateſt kindnels and benefit 
to yourſelves. 

4. The goodneſs of God ſhould lead men to repentance. One of the greateſt aggra- 
vations of our fins is, that we offend againſt ſo much goodneſs, and make fo bad a 
requital for it; Do ye thus requite the Lord, O fooliſh people, and unwiſe ! The 
proper tendency of God's goodneſs and patience to ſinners, is to bring them to a ſenſe 
of their miſcarriage, and to a reſolution of a better courſe. When we reflect upon the 
bleſſings and fayours of God, and his continual goodneſs to us, can we chuſe but be 
aſhamed of our terrible ingratitude and diſobedience ? Nothing is more apt to make an 
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ingenious nature to relent, than the ſenſe of undeſerved kindneſs ; that God ſhould 
be ſo good to us, who are c and wnthankful to him; that though we be enemies to 
him, yet when we hunger, he feeds us; when we thirſt, he gives us to drink ; heaping, 
as it were, coals of fire on our heads, on purpoſe to melt us into repentance, and 70 
overcome our evil by his goodne/s. 

5. The conſideration of God's goodneſs, is a firm ground of truſt and confidence. 
What may we not hope and aſſuredly expect from immenſe and boundleſs Goodneſs ? 
If we have right apprehenſions of the goodneſs of God, we cannot poſſibly diſtruſt 
him, or doubt of the performance of thoſe gracious promiſes which he hath made to 
us; the ſame Goodneſs which inclined him to make ſuch promiſes, will effectually 
engage him to make them good. If God be ſo good as he hath declared himſelf, 
why ſhould we think that he will not help us in our need, and relieve us in our 
diſtreſs, and comfort us in our afflictions and ſorrows? If we may with confidence 
rely upon any thing to confer good upon us, and to preſerve and deliver us from evil, 
we may truſt infinite Goodnels. 

6. The goodneſs of God, is likewiſe an argument to us to patience and contented- 
neſs with every condition. If the hand of God be ſevere and heavy upon us in any 
affliction, we may be aſſured that it is not without great cauſe that fo much Good- 
neſs is ſo highly offended and diſpleaſed with us; that he deſigns our good in all the 
evils he ſends to us, and does not chaſten us for his pleaſure, but for our profit; that 
we are the cauſe of our own ſufferings, and our fins ſeparate between God and us, and 
with-hold good things from us; that, in the final iſſue and reſult of things, al/ things 
ſhall work together for good to us; and therefore we ought not to be diſcontented at 
any thing which will certainly end in our happineſs. 

7. Let us imitate the goodneſs of God. The higheſt perfection of the beſt and 
moſt perfect Being is worthy to be our pattern: This the ſcripture frequently pro- 
poſeth to us; Matth. v. 48. Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. How is that? In being good, and kind, and merciful, as God is: 
But IT ſay unto you, (ſays our Lord) love your enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which deſpitefully uſe you, and perſecute 
you ; that ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven : for he maketh his 
ſun to riſe on the evil, and on the geod, and ſendeth rain on the juſt, and on the unjuſt : 
And then it follows, Be ye therefore perfett, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect. The ſame pattern St. Paul propoſeth to us, Epheſ. iv. 32. and chap. v. 1. 
Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted ; forgiving one another, even as God, for 
Cbriſt's ſake, hath forgiven you. Be ye therefore followers of God as dear children, 
and walk in love. We cannot in any thing reſemble God more, than in goodneſs, 
and kindneſs, and mercy, and in a readineſs to forgive thoſe who have been injurious 
to us, and to be reconciled to them. : 

Let us then often contemplate this perfection of God, and repreſent it to our minds, 
that, by the frequent contemplation of it, we may be transformed into the image of 
the divine Goodneſs. Is God ſo good to his creatures? With how much greater reaſon 
ſhould we be ſo to our fellow-creatures? Is God good to us? Let us imitate his 
univerſal goodneſs, by endeavouring the good of mankind, and, as much as in us lies, 
of the whole creation of God. What God is to us, and what we would have him 
ſtill be to us, that ler us be to others. We are infinitely beholden to this perfection 
of God for all that we are, and for all that we enjoy, and for all that we expect ; 
and therefore we have all the reaſon in the world to admire and imitate it. Let 
this pattern of the divine Goodneſs be continually before us, that we may be till 
faſhioning ourſelves in the temper of our minds, and in the actions of our lives, to 
a likeneſs and conformity to it. 

Laſily, The conſideration of the divine Goodneſs, ſhould excite our praiſe and thank- 
fulneſs : This is a great duty, to the performance whereof we ſhould ſummon all the 
powers and faculties of our ſouls; as the holy Pſalmiſt does, P/al. ciii. 1, 2. Bleſs 
the Lord, O my ſoul ; and all that is within me, bleſs his holy name. Bleſs the Lord, 
O my ſoul, and forget not all his benefits. And we ſhould invite all others to the ſame 
work, as the ſame devout Pſalmiſt frequently does; P/a/. cvi. 1. O give thanks unto 
the Lord, for he is good ; for his mercy endureth for ever. And P/al. cvli. 8. Oh, that 
- ot, praiſe the Lord for bis goodneſs, and for his wonderful works to the children 
of men, | | 
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And we had need to be often called upon to this duty, to which we have a pecu- 
liar backwardneſs. Neceflity drives us to prayer, and ſends us to God for the ſupply 
of our wants; but praiſe and thankſgiving is a duty which depends upon our gra- 


ticude and ingenuity ; and nothing ſooner wears off, than the ſenſe of kindneſs ang 


benefits. We are very apt to forget the bleſſings of God, not ſo much from a bad 
memory, as from a bad nature; to forget the greateſt bleſſings, the continuance 
whereof ſhould continually put us in mind of them, the bleſſings of our beings, 80 
God complains of his people, Deut. xxxii. 18. Of the God that formed thee thou haſt 
been unmindful : The dignity and excellency of our being above all the creatures. of 
this viſible world; Fob xxxv. 10, 11. None faith, Where is God my maker, who teacheth 
us more than the beaſts of the earth, and maketh us wiſer than the fowls of heaven ; the 
daily comforts and bleſſings of our lives; which we can continually receive, without 
almoſt ever looking up to the hand that gives them. So God complains by the 
Prophet Hoſea, chap. ii. 8. She knew not that I gave ber corn, and wine, and oil, and 
multiplied her ſilver and gold. And is it not ſhameful to ſee how at the moſt plen- 
tiful tables, the giving of God thanks is almoſt grown out of faſhion ? as if men were 
aſhamed to own from whence theſe bleſſings came. When thanks is all God expects 
from us, can we not afford to give him that? Do ye thus requite the Lord, fooliſh 
people, and unwiſe? It is juſt with God to take away his bleſſings from us, if we 
deny him this eaſy tribute of praiſe and thankſgiving. 
It is a ſign men are unfit for heaven, when they are backward to that which is the 
roper work and employment of the bleſſed ſpirits above : Therefore, as ever we 
0 to come thither, let us begin this work here, and inure ourſelves to that which 
will be the great buſineſs of all eternity: Let us, with the four and twenty elders in 


the Revelation, fall down before him that fits on the throne, and worſhip him that 


liveth for ever and ever, and caſt our crowns before the throne, (that is, caſt ourſelves) 
and aſcribe all glory to God, faying, Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and 
honour, and power ; for thou haſt made all things, and for thy pleaſure they are, and 


were created: 


To him therefore, the infinite and inexhauſlible fountain of goodneſs, the Father of 
mercies, and the God of all conſolation, who gave us ſuch excellent beings, having 
made us little lower than the angels, and crowned us with glory and honour, who 
hath been pleaſed to flamp upon us the image of his own goodneſs, and thereby 
made us partakers of a divine nature, communicating to us not only of the effects 
, his goodneſs, but in ſome meaſure and degree, of the perfection itſelf ; To Him 
who gives us all things richly lo enjoy which pertain to hife and godlineſi, and 
hath made ſuch abundant proviſion not only for our comfort and convenience in this 
preſent life, but for our unſpeakable happineſs to all eternity; To Him who deſgned 

' this happineſs to us from all eternity, and whoſe mercy and goodneſs to us endures 
for ever, who when by wilful tranſgreſſions and diſobedience we had plunged our- 
ſelves into a ſtate of ſin and miſery, and had forfeited that happineſs which we were 
deſigned to, was pleaſed to reſtore us to a new capacity of it, by ſending his only Son 
to take our nature, with the miſeries and infirmities of it, to live among us, and 
to die for us; in a word, To Him who is infinitely good to us, not only contrary to 
our deſerts, but beyond our hopes, who renews his mercy upon us every morning, 
and is patient though we provoke him every day, who ee and provides for 
us, and ſpares us continually, who 1s always willing, always watchful, and never 
weary to do us good; To Him be all glory and honour, adoration and praiſe, love 
and obedience, now and for ever, 
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N U M B. XIV. 18. 
The Lord is long-ſuffering, and of great mercy. 


of it, his patience and mercy. The patience of God, is his goodneſs to them 

that are guilty, in deferring or moderating their deſerved puniſhment : The 
mercy of God, is his goodneſs to them that are, or may be miſerable, It is the laſt of 
theſe two I deſign to diſcourſe of at this time; in doing of which, I ſhall enquire, 


Firſt, What we are to unerſtand by the mercy of God. 
Secondly, Shew you, that this perfection belongs to God. 
Thirdly, Conſider the degree of it, that God is of great mercy. 


Firſt, What we are to underſtand by the mercy of God. 


| I told you, It is his goodneſs to them that are in miſery, or liable to it; that is, 
| | that are in danger of it, or have deſerved it. It is mercy, to prevent the miſery that 
| we are liable to, and which may befal us, though it be not actually upon us. It is 
mercy, to defer the miſery that we deſerve, or mitigate it; and this is, properly, 
patience, and forbearance. It is mercy, to relieve thoſe that are in miſery, to ſupport 
or comfort them. It is mercy, to remit the miſery we deſerve, and, by pardon and 
forgiveneſs, to remove and take away the obligation to puniſhment. 

Thus the mercy of God is uſually, in ſcriprure, ſet forth to us, by the affection of 
pity and compaſſion ; which is an affection that cauſeth a ſenſible commotion and 
diſturbance in us, upon the apprehenſion of ſome great evil that lies upon another, or 
hangs over him. Hence it is that God is ſaid, in ſcripture, to be grieved and afflifted 
for the miſeries of men; his bowels are ſaid to ſound, and his heart to turn within 


I HAVE conſidered God's goodneſs in general. There are two eminent branches 


| 
| 


him. But though God is pleaſed in this manner to ſer forth his mercy and tenderneſs 
5 towards us, yet we muſt take heed how we cloath the divine nature with the infirmi- 
5 ties of human paſſions. We muſt not meaſure the perfection of God by the expreſ- 
2ſions of his condeſtenſion; and becauſe he ſtoops to our weakneſs, level him to our 
8 infirmities. When God is ſaid to pity us, we muſt take away the imperfection of his 
x | paſſion, the commotion and diſturbance of it, and not imagine any ſuch thing in God; 
Li but we are to concelve, that the mercy and compaſſion of God, without producing 

* the diſquiet, do produce the effects of the moſt ſenſible pity. 

a Secondly, That this perfection belongs to God. 
'0 All the arguments that I uſed to prove the goodneſs of God, from the acknow- 
L ledgment of natural light, and from ſcripture and reaſon, ſerve to prove that he is 
*. merciful ; becauſe the mercy of God is an eminent branch of his goodneſs. I will 
7 only produce ſome of thoſe many Texts of ſcripture which attribute this perfection 
1 to God. Exod. xxxiv. 6. The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious. Deut. iv. 
| 31. The Lord thy God is a merciful Ged. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 9. The Lord your God is 
gracious and merciful. Nehem. ix. 17. Ready to pardon, gracious and merciful. Pal. 
Xv. 10. All the paths of the Lord are mercy, Pſal. Ixii. 12. Unto thee, O Lord, 
velongeth mercy. Pal. ciii. 8, Merciful and gracious. Pal. cxxx. 7. With the Lord 
"tore 15 mercy. And fo Fer. iii. 12. Joel ii. 13. Jonab iv. 2, Luke vi. 36. Be ye 
'Verefore mercaful, as your Father alſo is merciful, The ſcripture ſpeaks of this 
as moſt natural to him; 2 Cor. i. 3. he is called the Father of mercies. But when 
he puniſheth, he doth, as it were, relinquiſh his nature, and do a ſtrange work, 
N The Lord ill wait, that he may be gracious, Ifa. xxx. 18. God paſſeth by. oppor- 
tunities of puniſhing, but his mercy takes opportunity to diſplay itſelf : He warts t 
be gracious. To afflict or puniſh, is a work that God is unwilling to do, that he takes no 
Vor. II. e pleaſure 
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pleaſure in; Lam. iti. 3 3. He doth not affiift willingly, nor grieve the children of men, 
But mercy is a work that he delights in; Micab vii. 18. He delighteth in mercy, 
When God ſhews mercy, he does it with pleaſure and delight; he is ſaid 0 rejoice over 
his people, to do them good. Thoſe attributes that declare God's goodneſs, as when he 
is ſaid to be gracious, or merciful, and long-ſuffering, they ſhew what God is in him. 
ſelf, and delights to be: thoſe which declare his wrath and ſeverity, ſhew what he is 
upon provocation, and the occaſion of fin ; not what he chuſeth to be, but what we 
do, as it were, compel and neceſſitate him to be. 

Thirdly, For the degree of it; That God is a God of great mercy. 

The ſcripture doth delight to advance the mercy of God, and does uſe great variety 
of expreſſion to magnify it: It ſpeaks of the greatneſs of his mercy ; Numb. xiv. 19. 
According unto the greatneſs of thy mercy. 2 Sam. xxiv. 14. Let me fall into the hand; 
of the Lord, for his mercies are great. It is called an abundant mercy ; 1 Pet. i, z. 
According to his abundant mercy. Pal. ciii. 8. he is ſaid to be plenteous in mercy ; 
and rich in mercy, Eph. ii. 4. P/al. v. 7. he ſpeaks of the multitude of God's mer. 
cies ; and of the variety of them, Nehem. ix. 19. In thy manifold mercies thou forſakef 
them not. So many are they, that we are faid to be ſurrounded and compaſſed about 
on every ſide with them; P/al. ciii. 4. Who crowneth thee with loving kindneſs, and 
tender mercies. | 

And yet further to ſet forth the greatneſs of them, the ſcripture uſeth all dimen- 
ſions. Height; P/al. lvii. 10. Thy mercy is great unto the heavens. Nay, higher 
yet ; P/al. cviii. 4. Thy mercy 1s great above the heavens. For the latitude and ex- 
tent of it, it is as large as the earth, and extends to all the creatures in it; P/al. 
cxix. 64. The earth, O Lord, is full of thy mercy. Pſal. cxlv. . His tender mercies 
are over all his works, For the length, or duration and continuance of it ; Exod, 
XXxiv. 7, Laying up mercy in flore for thouſands of generations, one after another. 
Nay, it is of a longer continuance ; P/al. cxviii. it is ſeveral times repeated, that 4 
mercy endureth for ever. 

And to ſhew the intenſe degree of this affection of mercy or pity, the ſcripture 
uſeth ſeveral emphatical expreſſions to ſet it forth to us. The ſcripture ſpeaks of the 
tender mercies of God ; P/al. xxv. 6. Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies. Yea, 
of the multitude of theſe ; P/al. li. 1. According unto the multitude of thy tender 
mercies blot out my tranſgreſſions. Jam. v. 11. The Lord is very pitiful, and of 
tender mercy. They are called God's bowels, which are the tendereſt parts, and apt 
to yern and ſtir in us when any affections of love and pity are excited; 1/a. Ixiii. 
is. Where is the ſounding of thy bowels, and of thy mercies tewards me? are they 
reſtrained ? Luke i. 78. Through the tender mercy of our God; ſo it is in our tranſla- 
tion : but if we render it from the original, it 1s, through the bowels of the mercies 
of our God. How doth God condeſcend, in thoſe pathetical expreſſions which he 
uſeth concerning his people? Hof. xi. 8. How ſhall I give thee up, Ephraim? how 
ſhall I deliver theee, Iſrael ? how ſhall I make thee as Admah.? how ſhall J ſet thee 
as Zeboim? mine heart is turned within me, and my repentings are kindled together. 
Nay, to expreſs his tender ſenſe of our miſeries and ſufferings he is repreſented as 
being afflicted with us, and bearing a part in our ſufferings ; 1/a. Ixiii. 9. In all their 
afflictions he was afflifted. 

The compaſſions of God, are compared to the tendereſt affections among men: 
to that of a father towards his children; P/al. ciii. 13. Like as a father pitieth hts 
children, ſo the Lord pitieth them that fear him. Nay, to the compaſſions of a mother 
towards her infant; 1/a. xlix. 15. Can @ woman forget ber Pagen. child, that ſbe 
ſhould not have compaſſion on the en of ber womb ? Yea, ſhe may, it is poſſible, 
though moſt unlikely : but though a mother may turn unnatural, yet God cannot 
be unmerciful. | | 

In ſhort, the ſcripture doth every-where magnify the mercy of God, and ſpeak 
of it with all poſſible advantage; as if the divine nature, which doth in all perfec- 
tions excel all others, did in this excel itſelf. The ſcripture ſpeaks of it as if God 
was wholly taken up with it, as if it was his conſtant exerciſe and employment, 10 
that, in compariſon of it, he doth hardly diſplay any other excellency ; P/al. xxv. 10. 
All the paths of the Lord are mercy ; as if, in this world, God had a deſign to ad- 
vance his mercy above his other attributes. The mercy of God is now in the throne; 
this is the day of mercy ; and God doth diſplay it, many times, with a —_ 
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diſhonour to his other attributes, his juſtice, and holineſs, and truth. His fuſtice; 
this makes 7cb complain of the Jong life and proſperity of the wicked; Je xxi. 7. 
IV herefore do the wicked live, yea, become old? &c. His holineſs ; this makes the 
Prophet expoſtulate with God, Habak. i. 13. Thor: art of purer eyes than to behold 
evil, and canſt not look on intquity : Wherefore lookeſt thou upon them that deal 
treacherouſfly, and holdeft thy tongue? &c. And the truth of God; this makes Jonah 
complain, as if God's mercies were ſuch as did make ſome reflection upon his truth, 
Jonah iv. 2. 

But that we may have more diſtinct apprehenſions of the greatneſs and number of 
God's mercies, I will diſtribute them into kinds, and rank them under ſeveral heads. 
It is mercy, to prevent thoſe evils and miſeries that we are liable to: It is mercy, to 
defer thoſe evils that we have deſerved, or to mitigate them : It is mercy, to ſup- 
port and comfort us when miſery is upon us: It is mercy, to deliver us from them : 
But the greateſt mercy of all is, to remit the evil and miſery we have deſerved, by 
pardon and forgiveneſs, to remove and take away the obligation to puniſhment. So 
that the mercy of God may be reduced to theſe five heads: 

I. Preventing mercy. Many evils and miſeries which we are liable to, God pre- 
vents them at a great diſtance ; and when they are coming towards us, he ſtops them, 
or turns them another way. The merciful providence of God, and thoſe inviſible 
guards which protect us, to divert many evils from us, which fall upon others. We 
ſeldom take notice of God's preventing mercy ; we are not apt to be ſenſible how 
great a mercy it is to be freed from thoſe ſtraits and neceſſities, thoſe pains and diſ- 
eaſes of body, thoſe inward racks and horrors which others are preſſed withal, and 
labour under. When any evil or miſery is upon us, would we not reckon it a mercy 
to be reſcued and delivered from it? And is it not a greater mercy that we never 
felt it? Does not that man owe more to his phyſician, who prevents his fickneſs and 
diſtemper, than he who, after the weakneſs and languiſhing, the pains and tortures 
of ſeveral months, is at length cured by him ? 

II. Forbearing mercy. And this is the patience of God, which conſiſts in the 
deferring or moderating of our deſerved puniſhment. Hence it is, that flow 7o anger, 
and of great mercy, do ſo often go together. But this I ſhall ſpeak to hereafter in 
ſome particular diſcourſes. 

III. Comforting mercy. 2 Cor. i. 3. The Father of mercies, and the God of all 
comfort. The ſcripture repreſents God as very merciful, in comforting and ſup- 
porting thoſe that are afflicted and caſt down : Hence are thoſe expreflions of 
putting his arms under us; bearing us up; ſpeaking comfortably ; viſiting us with 
bis loving-kindneſs : which ſignify God's merciful regard to thoſe who are in miſery 
and diſtreſs. | 

IV. His relieving mercy, in ſupplying thoſe that are in want, and delivering thofe 
that are in trouble. God doth, many times, exerciſe men with trouble and afffictions, 
with a very gracious and merciful deſign, to prevent greater evils, which men would 
otherwiſe bring upon themſelves. Afflictions are a merciful invention of heaven to 
do us that good, which nothing elſe can; they awaken us to a ſenſe of God, and of 
= ourſelves, to a conſideration of the evil of our ways ; they make us to take notice 
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of God, to ſeek him, and to enquire after him. God doth, as it were, by afflictions, 
throw man upon their backs, to make them look up to heaven. Hof: v. 15. In their 
5 Miction they will ſeek me early. Pſal. Ixxviii. 34. When he flew them, then they ſought 
15 bim, and they returned and enquired early after Ged. But God does not delight in 
_w_ this; be doth not affiiet willingly, nor grieve the children of men. When afflitions 
ſhe have accompliſhed their work, and obtained their end upon us, God is very read 
IC, to remove them, and command deliverance for us; 1/a. liv. 7, 8. For a ſmall moment 
not have I forſaken thee, but with great mercies will I gather thee. In a little wrath I [ill 
i hid my face from thee for a moment, but with everlaſting kindneſs will I have mercy on i. 
eak thee, ſaith the Lord thy redeemer. 15 
fec- V. Pardoning mercy. And here the greatneſs and fulneſs of God's mercy ap- [| 
* 0 pears, becauſe our ſins are great: P/al. Ixxviii. 38. Being full of compaſſion, he Il 
Aa forgave their iniquity, And the multitude of God's mercies, becauſe our fins l | 
by. are many; P/al. li. 1. Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving Rind- | | 
_—_ neſs ; according unto the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my tran ſgreſ- | 
0-1 ions. Exod. xxxiv. 9. he is ſaid to pardon iniguity, tranſgreſion, and ſin. "How IN. 
ning or, It. L11k-2 manifold h 
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manifold are his mercies, to forgive all our fins, of what kind ſoever! The mercy 


of God to us in pardoning our fins, is matter of aſtoniſhment and admiration; 
Mic. vii. 18. Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity ! But eſpecially 
if we conſider by what means our pardon is procured ; by transferring our guiſt 
upon the moſt innocent perſon, the Son of God, and making him 70 bear our iniqui- 
ties, and to ſuffer the wrath of God which was due to us. The admirable con- 
trivance of God's mercy appears in this diſpenſation ; this ſhews the riches of his grace, 
that he ſhould be at ſo much coſt to purchaſe our pardon ; Net with coruptible things, 
as fikver and gold, but with the precious blood of his own Son, Eph. i. 6, 7. To the 
praiſe of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath made us accepted in the beloved; in 
whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveneſs of fins, according to the 
riches of his grace. 

Having diſpatched the three particulars I propoſed to be ſpoken to, I ſhall ſheyy 
what uſe we ought to make of this divine attribute. 

Uſe 1. We ought with thanfulneſs to acknowledge and admire the great mercy of 
God to us. Let us view it in all its dimenſions ; the height, and length, and breadth 
of it : in all the variety and kinds of it ; the preventing mercy of God to many of us 
Thoſe miſeries that lie upon others, it is mercy to us that we eſcaped them. It is 
mercy that ſpares us: It is the Lord's mercies that we are not conſumed, and becauſe 
his compaſſions fail not. It is mercy that mitigates our puniſhment, and makes it 
fall below the deſert of our fins. It is mercy that comforts and ſupports us under 
any of thoſe evils that lie upon us, and that reſcues and delivers us from them : 
Which way ſoever we look, we are incompaſſed with the , mercies of God; they 
compaſs us about on every fide ; we are crowned with loving kindneſs, and tender mer- 
cies. It is mercy that feeds us, and cloaths us, and that preſerves us. But, above 
all, we ſhould thankfully acknowledge and admire the pardoning mercy of God ; 
P/al. ciii. 1, 2, 3. where David does, as it were, muſter up the mercies of God, and 
make a catalogue of them ; he ſets the pardoning mercy in the front ; Bleſs the 
Lord, O my foul, and all that is within me bleſs his holy name. Bleſs the Lord, O my 
foul, and forget not all his benefits ; who forgiveth all thy intquitzes. 

If we look into ourſelves, and conſider our own temper and diſpoſition, how void 
of pity and bowels we are, how cruel, and hard-hearted, and inſolent, and re- 
vengeful ; if we look abroad in the world, and ſee how full the earth is, and the habi- 
tations of cruelty, we ſhall admire the mercy of God more, and think ourſelves more 


beholden to it. How many things muſt concur to make our hearts tender, and 


melt our-ſpirits, and ſtir our bowels, to make us pitiful and compaſſionate ? We 
ſeldom pity any, unleſs they be actually in miſery ; nor all ſuch neither, unleſs 
the miſery they lie under be very great ; nor then neither, unleſs the perſon that 
ſuffers be nearly related, and we be ſome ways concerned in his ſufferings ; yea, 
many times not then neither upon a generous account, but as we are ſome ways 
obliged by intereſt and ſelf- love, and a dear regard to ourſelves, when we have ſut- 
tered the like ourſelves, and we have learned to pity others by our own ſufferings, 
or when in danger or probability to be in the like condition ourſelves ; ſo many 
motives and obligations are neceſſary to awaken and ſtir up this affection in us. But 
God is merciful and pitiful to us out of the mere goodneſs of his nature ; for few of 
theſe motives and conſiderations can have any place in him. This affection of pity 
and tenderneſs is ſtirred up in God by the mere preſence of the object, without any 
other inducement. The mercy of God, many times, doth not ſtay 'till we be actually 
miſerable, but looks forward a great way, and pities us at a great diſtance, and 
prevents our miſery. God doth not only pity us in great calamitics, but conſiders 
thoſe leſſer evils that are upon us. God is merciful to us, when we have deſerved 
all the evils that are upon us; and far greater, when we are leſs than the leaſt ( 
of all his mercies, when we deſerved all the miſery that is upon us, and have with 
violent hands pulled it upon our own heads, and have been the authors and pro- 

curers of it to ourſelves. Though God, in reſpect of his nature, be at an infinite 

diſtance from us; yet his mercy is near to us, and he cannot poſſibly have any ſelt- 

intereſt in it. The divine nature is not liable to want, or injury, or ſuffering ; he is 

ſecure of his own happineſs and fulneſs, and can neither wiſh the enlargement, nor 

fear the impairment of his eſtate ; he can never ſtand in need of pity or relief from 
us, Or any other, and yet he pities us. N | 
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Now if we conſider the vaſt difference of this afſection in God and us, how tender 
his mercies are, and how ſenſible his bowels; and yet we who have ſo many argu- 
ments to move us to pity, how hard our hearts are, and how unapt to relent, as 1 
we were born of the rock, and were the off-ſpring of the nether mill-ſione : Sure, when 
we conſider this, we cannot but admire the mercy of God. 

How cruel are we to creatures below us ! with how little remorſe can we kill a 
flea, or tread upon a worm ? partly becauſe we are ſecure that they cannot hurt us, 
nor revenge themſelyes upon us; and partly becauſe they are ſo deſpicable in our 
eyes, and fo far below us, that they do not fall under the conſideration of our pity. 
Look upward, proud man |! and take notice of him who is above thee : Thou didſt 
not make the creatures below thee, as God did; there's but a finite diſtance between 
thee and the meaneſt creatures ; but there's an infinite diſtance between thee and 
God. Man is a name of dignity, when we compare ourſelves with other creatures; 
but compared to God, we are worms, and not men; yea, we are nothing, yea, leſs 
than nothing, and vanity. How great then is the mercy of God, which regards us, 
who are ſo far below him, which takes into confideration ſuch inconſiderable 
nothings as we are! We may ſay with David, Pal. viii. 4. Lord, what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him? or the ſon of man, that thou viſiteſt him ? and with 
Job, chap. vii. 17. What is man, that thou ſhouldeſt magnify bim, and that thou 
ſhouldeſt ſet thine heart upon him ? | | 

And then how hard do we find it to forgive thoſe who have injured us? If any 
one have offended, or provoked us, how hard are we to be reconciled ? how mind- 
ful of an injury? how do anger and revenge boil within us? how do we upbraid 
men with their faults ? what vile and low ſubmiſſion do we require of them, before 
we will receive them into favour, and grant them peace ? And if we forgive once, 
we think that is much ; but if an offence and provocation be renewed often, we are 
inexorable. Even the diſciples of our Saviour, after he had ſo emphatically taught 
them forgiveneſs, in the petition of the Lord's Prayer, yet they had very narrow 
ſpirits as to this; Matth. xviii. 21. Peter comes to him, and asks him, How often 
ſhall my brother fin againſt me, and J forgive him? ill ſeven times? He thought 
that was much: And yet we have great obligation to pardoning and forgiving 
others, becauſe we are obnoxious to God, and one another : we ſhall many times 
ſtand in need of pardon from God and men ; and it may be our own caſe ; and when 
it is, we are too apt to be very indulgent to ourſelves, and conceive good hopes of 
the mercy of ours; we would have our ignorance, and inadvertencies, and miſtakes, 
and all occaſions, and temptations, and provocations conſidered ; and when we have 
done amiſs, upon ſubmiſſion, and acknowledgment of our fault, we would be received 
into favour : But God, who is not at all liable to us, how ready he is to forgive ! If we 
confeſs our fins to him, he is merciful to forgive: He pardons freely; and ſuch are the 
condeſcenſions of his mercy, though he be the party offended, yet he offers pardon to us, 
and beſeeches us to be reconciled : if we do but come towards him, he runs to meet 
us, as 1n the parable of the prodigal, Luke xv. 20. What reaſon have we then thank- 
fully ro acknowledge and admire the mercy of God to us ? 

Uſe 2. The great mercy of God to us, ſhould ſtir up in us ſhame and ſorrow for 
ſin. The judgments of God may break us; but the conſideration of God's mercy, 
ſhould rather melt and diſſolve us into tears: Luke vii. 47. the woman that waſhed 
Chriſt's feet with her hair, the account that our Saviour gives of the great affection 
that ſhe expreſſed to him, was, /he loved much, becauſe much was forgiven her; and 
ſhe grieved much, becauſe much was forgiven her. 

Eſpecially we ſhould ſorrow for thoſe fins which have been committed by us 
after God's mercies received. Mercies after ſins, ſhould touch our hearts, and 
make us relent : It ſhould grieve us that we ſhould offend and provoke a God 
ſo gracious and merciful, flow to anger, and fo ready to forgive: But fin againſt 
mercies, and after we have received them, is attended with one of the greateſt 
aggravations of fin. And as mercy raiſes the guilt of our fins, ſo it ſhould raiſe 
our ſorrow for them. No conſideration is more apt to work upon human nature, 
than that of kindneſs ; and the greater mercy has been ſhewed to us, the greater 
our ſins, and the greater cauſe of forrow for them; contraries do illuſtrate, and {et 
off one another; in the great goodneſs and mercy of God to us, we ſee the great evil 
of our fins againſt him. . 
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Every fin has the nature of rebellion and diſobedience; but fins againſt mercy 
have ingratitude in them, Whenever we break the laws of God, we rebel againſt 
our Sovereign; but as we fin againſt the mercies of God, we injure our benefe& yr. 
This makes our fin to be horrid, and aſtoniſhing ; 1/a. i. 2. Hear, O heavens, and 
give ear, O earth : for the Lord hath ſpoken, I have nouriſhed and brought up chil. 
dren, and they have rebelled againſt me. All the mercies of God are aggravations of 
our fins ; 2. Sam. xii. 7, 8, 9. And Nathan ſaid to David, Thou art the man. Thys 
faith the Lord God of Tjrael, I anointed thee king over Iſrael, and 1 delivered thee 
out of the hand of Saul: And I gave thee thy maſter's houſe, and thy maſter's wines 
into thy boſom, and gave thee the houſe of Iſrael and of Judah; and if that had been 
roo little, I would moreover have given unto thee ſuch and ſuch things. Wherefore 
haſt thou deſpiſed the commandment of the Lord, to do evil in his fight? God 
reckons up all his mercies, and from them aggravates David's fin ; 1 Kings xi. 
he takes notice of all the unkind returns that we make to his mercy : And it is the 
worlt temper in the world, not to be wrought upon by kindneſs, not to be melted 
by mercy : No greater evidence of a wicked heart, than that the mercies of God have 
no effects upon it; 1/a. xxvi. 10. Let favour be ſhewed to the wicked, yet will he not 
learn righteouſneſs. 

Uſe 3. Let us imitate the merciful nature of God. This branch of God's good- 
neſs is very proper for our imitation. The general exhortation of our Saviour, 
Matth. v. 48. Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect; is more particularly exprefled by St. Luke, chap. vi. 36. Be ye there- 
fore merciful, as your Father alſo is merciful. Men affect to make images, and 
impoſlible repreſentations of God; but, as Seneca faith, Crede Deos, cum p ropitii 
cent, fictiles fuiſſe. We may draw this image and likeneſs of God; we may be 
gracious and merciful as he is. Chriſt, who was the expreſs image of his Father, 
his whole life and undertaking was a continued work of mercy ; he went about 
doing good to the fouls of men, by preaching the goſpel to them; and to the bodies 
of men, in healing all manner of diſeaſes : There is nothing that he recommends 
more to us, in his goſpel, than this ſpirit and temper ; Matth. v. 7. Bleſſed are the 
merciful, for they ſhall obtain mercy. How many parables doth he uſe, to ſet forth 
the mercy of God to us, with a deſign to draw us to the imitation of it? The 

arable of the prodigal ; of the good Samaritan ; of the ſervant to whom he forgave 
ten thouſand talents. We ſhould imitate God in this, in being tender and com- 
paſſionate to thoſe that are in miſery. 

This is a piece of natural, indiſpenſible religion, to which poſitive and inſtituted 
religion muſt give way, Amos vi. 6. J deſired mercy, and not ſacrifice ; which is 
twice cited and uſed by our Saviour. Micab vi. 8. He hath ſhewed thee, O man, 
what it 1s that the Lord thy God requires of thee ; to do juſtice, and love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God. 

This is always one part of the deſcription of a good man, that he is apt to pity the 
miſeries and neceſſities of others; P/al. xxxvii. 26. He is ever merciful, and lendeth. 
He is far from cruelty, not only to men, but even to the brute creatures; Prov. xii. 
10. A righteous man regardeth the life of his beaſt. There is nothing more con- 

trary to the nature of God, than a cruel and ſavage diſpoſition, not to be affected 
| with the miſeries and ſufferings of others: How unlike is this to the Father of mer- 
| 1 nd the God of conſolatiun! When w r 
cies, an F conſolation ! n we can ſee cruelty exerciſed, and ou 
1 bowels not be ſtirred within us, nor our hearts be pricked; how unlike is this to 
| God, who is very pitiful, and of tender mercies ! But to rejoice at the miſeries 
of others, this is inhuman and barbarous. Hear how God threatens Edom for re- 
joycing at the miſeries of his brother Facob, Obad. ver. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. But to 
delight to make others miſerable, and to aggravate their ſufferings ; this is deviliſh, 
| this is the temper of hell, and the very ſpirit of the deſtroyer. . 
| It becomes man, above all other creatures, to be merciful, who hath had ſuch 
| ample and happy experience of God's mercy to him, and doth ſtill continually ſtand 
in need of mercy from God. God hath been very merciful to us. Had it not been 
| for the tender mercies of God to us, we had all of us long fince been miſerable. 
| Now as we have received mercy from God, we ſhould ſhew it to others. The 
Apoſtle uſeth this as an argument why we ſhould relieve thoſe that are in miſery and 
want, 
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want, becauſe we have had fuch experience of the mercy and love of God to us; 
1 Jobn iii. 16, 17. Hereby perceive we the love of God, becauſe he laid down his 
life for us. But whoſo hath this world's good, and ſeeth his brother have need, &c. 
bow drwelleth the love of God in him? That man hath no ſenſe of the mercy of 
God abiding upon his heart, that is not merciful to his brother. And it 1s an argu- 
ment why we ſhould forgive one another ; Eph. iv. 32. Be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Chriſt's ſake hath forgiven 
you. Chap. v. 1. Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear children. Col. iii. 12, 13. 
Put on therefore ( as the elect of God, holy and beloved) bowels of mercies, kindneſs, 
humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs, long-ſuffering ; forbearing one another, and forgiving 
one another, if” any man have a quarrel againſt any : even as Chrift forgave you, ſo 
alſo do ye. 

And we continually ſtand in need of mercy both from God and man. We are 


liable one to another, and in the change of human affairs, we may be all ſubject to one 


another by turns, and ſtand in need of one another's pity and compaſſion; and we 
mult expect, that with what meaſure we mete to others, with the ſame it ſhall be 
meaſured to us again. To reſtrain the cruelties, and check the inſolencies of men, 
God has ſo ordered, in his providence, that very often, in this world, mens cruelties 
return upon their own heads, and their violent dealings upon their own pates. Bajazet 
meets with a Tamerlane. 

But if men were not thus liable to one another, we al! ſtand in need of mercy 
from God. If we be merciful to others in ſuffering, and forgive them that have 
injured us, God will be ſo to us, he will pardon our fins to us: Prov. xvi. 6. By 
mercy and truth iniquity is purged. 2 Sam. xxii. 26. With the merciful thou wilt 
ſhew thyſelf” merciful. Prov. xiv. 21. He that hath mercy on the poor, happy is 
he. Prov. xxi. 21. He that followeth after righteouſneſs and rally > findeth life. 
Matth. vi. 14. 1f ye forgive men their treſpaſſes, your heavenly Father will alſo 


forgive you. But, on the other hand, if we be malicious and revengetul, and im- 


placable to thoſe that have offended us, and inexorable to thoſe who deſire to be 
received to favour, and cruel to thoſe who lie at our mercy, hard-hearted to them 
that are in neceſſity; what can we expect, but that the mercy of God will leave us, 
that he will forge: to be gracious, and ſhut up in anger his tender mercy, Matth. 
vi. 15. 1f ye forgive not men their treſpaſſes, neither will your Father forgive your 
treſpaſſes. That is a dreadful paſſage, St. James ii. 13. He ſhall have judgment 
without mercy, that hath ſhewed no mercy. How angry is the Lord with the ſervant 
who was ſo inexorable to his fellow-lervant, after he had forgiven him ſo great 
a debt, as you find in the parable, Matth. xviii. 24. he owed him ten thouſand 
talents, and, upon his ſubmiſſion and entreaty to have patience with him, he was 
moved with compaſſion, and looſed him, and forgave him all: But no ſooner had 
this favour been done to him by his Lord, but, going forth, he rneets his fellow- 
ſervant, who owed him a ſmall, inconſiderable debt, an hundred pence ; he lays 
hands on him, and takes him by the throat, and roundly demands payment of him : 
He falls down at his feet, and uſeth the fame form of ſupplication that he had uſed 
to his Lord; but he rejects his requeſt, and puts him in priſon. Now what faith 
the Lord to him? ver. 32, 33, 34. O thou wicked ſervant, I forgave thee all that debt, 
becauſe thou deſiredſt me: Shouldeſt not thou alſo have had compaſſion on thy fellow- 


ſervant, even as 1 had pity on thee? And his Lord was wreth, and delivered him 


to the tormentors, 'till he ſhould pay all that was due unto him. Now what ap- 
plication doth our Saviour make of this? ver. 35. So likewiſe ſhall my Heavenly 
Father do alſo unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
treſpaſſes. 

od's readineſs to forgive us, ſhould be a powerful motive and argument to us to 
forgive others, The greateſt injuries that we can ſuffer from men, if we compare 
them to the fins that we goſnmit againſt God, they bear no proportion to them, 
neither in weight nor number; they are but as an hundred pence to ten thouſand 
talents, If we would be like God, we ſhould forgive the greateſt injuries; he par- 
doneth our fins, though they be exceeding great; many injuries, though offences 


be renewed, and provocations multiplied : for ſo God doth to us; He pardoneiii 


iquity, tranſereſſion, and fin, Exod. xxxiv. 7. IIa. lv. 7. He will have mercy, he 
Will abundantly pardon, We would not have God only to forgivg us ſever times, 
but. 
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but ſeventy times ſeven, as often as we offend him ; fo ſhould we forgive our 
brother. 

And we ſhould not be backward to this work; God is ready to forgive us, Nehem, 
ix. 17. And we ſhould do it heartily ; not only in word, when we retain malice in 
our hearts, and while we ſay we forgive, carry on a ſecret deſign in our hearts of 
revenging ourſelves when we have opportunity : but we ſhould from our hearts 
forgive every one; for ſo God doth to us, who when he forgives us, caſts our inigui- 
ties behind his back, and throws them into the bottom of the ſea, and blots out our tranſ. 
greſſion, ſo as to remember our iniquity no more. Ve 3 

If we do not thus, every time we put up the petition to God, Forgive us our tref- 
paſſes, as wwe forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us, we do not pray for mercy, but for 
judgment ; we invoke his wrath,and do not put up a prayer, but a dreadful impreca- 
tion againſt ourſelves ; we pronounce the ſentence of our own condemnation, and 
importune God not to forgive us. 

Uſe 4. If the mercy of God be fo great, this may comfort us againſt deſpair. 
Sinners are apt to be dejected, when they conſider their unworthineſs, the nature and 
number of their ſins, and the many heavy aggravations of them ; they are apr 
to ſay, with Cain, that their ſin is greater than can be forgiven. But do not look 
only upon thy fins, but upon the mercies of God. Thou canſt not be too ſenſible 
of the evil of ſin, and of the deſert of it; but whilſt we aggravate our fins, we 
muſt not leſſen the mercies of God. When we conſider the multitude of our fins, 
we muſt conſider alſo the multitude of God's tender mercies : we have been great 
ſinners, and God is of great mercy ; we have multiplied our provocations, and he 
multiplics to pardon. | | 

Do but thou put thyſelf in a capacity of mercy, by repenting of thy fins, and for- 
faking of them, and thou haſt no reaſon to doubt but the mercy of God will receive 
thee ; If we confeſs our fins, he is merciful and faithful to forgive them. If we had 
offended man, as we have done God, we might deſpair of pardon ; but it is God, 
and not man, that we have to deal with; and his ways are not as our ways, nor his 
thoughts as our thoughts : but as the heavens are high above the earth, ſo are his ways 
above our ways, and his thoughts above our thoughts. 

We cannot be more injurious to God, than by hard thoughts of him, as if fu 
were in him, and, when we have provoked him, he were not to be appeaſed and 
reconciled to us. We diſparage the goodneſs and truth of God, when we diſtruſt thoſe 
gracious declarations which he has made of his mercy and goodneſs ; if we do not 
think that he doth heartily pity and compaſſionate ſinners, and really deſire their 
happineſs. Doth not he condeſcend ſo low as to repreſent himſelf afflicted for the 
miſeries of men, and to rejoyce in the converſion of a ſinner ? And ſhall not we 
believe that he is in good earneſt? Doth Chriſt weep over impenitent ſinners, 
becauſe they will not know the things of their peace? And canſt thou think he wil! 
not pardon thee, upon thy repentance ? Is he grieved that men will undo themſelves, 
and will not be ſaved? And canſt thou think that he is unwilling to forgive? We 
cannot honour and glority God more, than by entertaining great thoughts of his mercy. 
As we are faid to glorify God by our repentance, becauſe thereby we acknowledge 
God's holineſs and juſtice ; ſo we glorify him by believing his mercy, becauſe we 
conceive a right opinion of his goodneſs and truth; we ſet to our ſeal, that God is 
mercitul and true; P/a/. cxlvii. 11. it is ſaid, that God takes pleaſure in them 
that hope in his mercy. As he delights in mercy, fo in our acknowledgments of 
it; that ſinners ſhould conceive great hopes of it, and believe him to be what he is. 
Provided thou do'ſt ſubmit to the terms of God's mercy, thou haſt no reaſon to 
deſpair of it : And he that thinks that his fins are more, or greater than the mercy 


of God can pardon, muſt think that there may be more evil in the creature than 
there is goodneſs in God. 


Uſe 5. By way of caution. againſt the peſumptuous ſigner. If there be any that 
| treſpaſs upon the goodneſs of God, and preſume to encourage themſelves in fin, 
| upon the hopes of his mercy ; let ſuch know, that God is juſt, as well as merciful. 
| A God of all mercy is an idol, ſuch a god as men ſet up in their own imaginations z 
| *but not the true God, whom the ſcriptures deſcribe : To ſuch perſons the ſcripture 
deſcribes him after another manner; Nabum i. 2. God is jealous ; the Lord revengeth, 

| | end 1s furious; the Lord will take vengeance on his adverſaries, and —— 
Wrath 
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wrath for his enemies. If any man abuſe the mercy of God, to he ſtrengthening 
of himſelf in his own wickedneſs, and bleſs himſelf in his heart, ſaying, TI ſhall 
have peace, though I walk in the imagination of mine heart; and add arunken- 
neſs to thirſt ; the Lord will not ſpare him, but then the anger of the Lord and 
his jealouſy ſhall ſmoak againſt that man, and all the curſes that are written in thts 
book ſhall lie upon him, and the Lord will blot out his name from under heaven, 
Deut. xxix. 19, 20. 

Though it be the nature of God to be merciful, yet the exerciſe of his mercy is 
regulated by his wiſdom ; he will not be merciful to thoſe that deſpiſe his mercy, to 
thoſe that abuſe it, to thoſe that are reſolved to go on in their {ins to tempt his mercy, 
and make bold to ſay, Let us fin, that grace may abound, God deſigns his mercy for 
thoſe that are prepared to receive it; J/a. lv. 7. Let the wicked forſake his ways, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy, and 
to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. The mercy of God is an enemy to ſin, 
as well as his juſtice; and it is no-where offered to countenance fin, but to convert 
the ſinner; and is not intended to encourage our impenitency, but our repentance. 
God hath no-where ſaid that he will be merciful to thoſe who, upon the ſcore of 
his mercy, are bold with him, and preſume to offend him; but the mercy of the 
Lord is upon them that fear him, and keep his covenant, and remember his command- 
ments to do them. There is forgiveneſs with bim, that he may be feared, but not that 
he may be deſpiſed and affronted. This is to contradict the very end of God's mercy, 
which is, /o lead us to repentance, to engage us to leave our fins, not to encourage us 
to continue in them. 

Take heed then of abuſing the mercy of God: we cannot provoke the juſtice of 
God more, than by preſuming upon his mercy. This is the time of God's mercy ; 
uſe this opportunity: if thou neglecteſt it, a day of juſtice and vengeance is coming; 
Rom. ii. 4, 5. Deſpiſeſt thou the riches of his goodneſs, and fſorbearance, and long- 
ſuffering, not knowing that the goodneſs of God leads to repentance ? And treaſureſt up 
unto thyſelf wrath againſt the day of wrath, and the revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God? Now is the manifeſtation of God's mercy ; but there is a time a coming, 
when the righteous judgment of God will be revealed againſt thoſe who abuſe his 
mercy, not knowing that the goodneſs of God leadeth to repentance, To think that the 
goodneſs of God was intended for any other end than to take us off from fin, is a 
grofs and affected ignorance that will ruin us; and they who draw any concluſion 
trom the mercy of God, which may harden them in their fins, they are ſuch as the 

_ prophet ſpeaks of, 1/a. xxvii. 11. A Poſes of no underſtanding ; therefore he that made 
them will not have mercy on them ; and he that formed them, will fhew them no favour. 
Mercy itſelf will rejoyce in the ruin of thoſe that abuſe it, and it will aggravate their 
condemnation. There is no perſon towards whom God will be more ſeverely juſt, 
than towards ſuch, The juſtice of God, exaſperated and ſet on by his injured and 
abuſed mercy, like a razor ſet in oil, will have the keener edge, and be the ſharper 
for its ſmoothneſs. Thoſe that have made the mercy of God their enemy, muſt 
expect the worſt his juſtice can do unto them. 
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The Patience of Go. 
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The Lord is not flack concerning his promiſe, (as ſome men count flack- 
neſs) but is long-ſuffering to us-ward, not willing that any ſhould 
periſh, but that all ſhould come to repentance. 


% 


writes, in mind of the predictions of the ancient prophets, and of the apoſtles 

of our Lord and Saviour, concerning the general judgment of the world, which 
by many (and, perhaps, by the apoſtles themſelves) had been thought to be very 
near, and that it would preſently follow the deſtruction of TFeruſalem ; but he 
tells them, that before hat, there would ariſe a certain ſect, or fort of men, that 
would deride the expectation of a future judgment, deſigning, probably, the 
Carpocratians (a branch of that large ſe& of the Gnofficks) of whom St Auſtin 
expreſly ſays, © That they denied the reſurrection, and, conſequently, a future 
judgment. Theſe St. Peter calls ſcoffers, ver. 3, 4. Knowing this firſt, that 
there ſhall come in the laſt days ſcoffers, walking after their own Juſts, and 


1 the beginning of this chapter the apoſtle puts the chriſtians, to whom he 


ſaying, Where is the promiſe of his coming? The word is tnayſeAiz, which 


ſignifies a declaration in general, whether it be by way of promiſe or threaten- 
ing. What is become of that declaration of Chriſt, ſo frequently repeated in 
the goſpel, concerning his coming to judgment? For ſince the fathers fell aſleep, 
or, ſaving that the fathers are fallen aſleep, except only that men die, and one 
generation ſucceeds another, all things continue as they were from the creation of 
the world ; that is, the world continues ſtill as it was from the beginning, and there 
is no ſign of any ſuch change and alteration as is foretold. To this he anſwers 7wo 
things : | 

* That theſe ſcoffers, though they took themſelves to be wits, did betray great 
ignorance, both of the condition of the world, and of the nature of God : They 
talked very ignorantly concerning the world, when they ſaid, All things continued 
as they were from the creation of it, when ſo remarkable a change had already 
happened, as the deſtruction of it by water; and therefore the prediction concern- 
ing the deſtruction of it by fire, before the great and terrible day of judgment, was 
no ways incredible. And they ſhewed themſelves likewiſe very ignorant of the per- 
fection of the divine nature; to which, being eternally the ſame, 4 thouſand years, 
and one day, are all one : And it God make good his word ſome thouſands of years 
hence, it will make no ſenſible difference concerning his eternal duration; it being 
no matter when a duration begins, which is never to have an end; ver. 8. Be not 
ignorant of this one thing, that one day 1s with the Lord as a thouſand years, and 
a thouſand years as one day. This, it ſeems, was a common ſaying among the 
Jews, to ſignify, that to the eternity of God, no finite duration bears any propor- 
tion; and therefore, with regard to eternity, it is all one whether it be a thouſand 
years, or one day. The pſalmiſt hath an expreſſion much to the ſame purpoſe, 
P/al. xc. 4. For a thouſand years in thy fight are but as yeſterday, when it 1s paſt, 
and as a watch in the night, And the ſon of Sirach likewiſe, Ecclus. xvill. 10. As 
a drop of water to the ſea, and as a grain of ſand to the ſea-ſhore, ſo are a thouſand 
years to the days of etermty. 

The like expreſſion we meet with in heathen writers; To the gods no time is 
long, fauh Pythagoras : And Plutarch, The whole ſpace of a man's life, to the gods, 


„ as r3thing. And in his excellent diſcourſe of the ſlowneſs of the divine venge- 
ance, 
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ance, (the very argument St. Peter is here upon) he hath this paſſage, That 
a thouſand, or ten thouſand years, are but as an, iudividual point to an jnfinite 
duration. And therefore, when the judgment is to be eternal, the delay of it, 
though it were for a thouſand years, is an objection, of no force, againſt either 
the certainty, or the terror of it; for, to eternity, all time is equally ſhort ; 
and it matters not when the puniſhment of ſinners begins, if it ſhall never have 
an end. 

2. But becauſe the diſtance between the declaration of a future judginent, and 
the coming of it, though it be nothing to God, yet it ſeemed long to them ; there- 
fore he gives ſuch an account of it, as doth not in the leaſt impeach the truth and 
faithfulneſs of God, but is a clear argument and demonſtration of his goodneſs. 
Admicting what they ſaid to be true, that God delays judgment for a great while, 
yet this gives no ground to conclude that judgment will never be; but it ſhews the 
great goocineſs of God to ſinners, that he gives them ſo long a ſpace of repentance, 
that ſo they may prevent the terror of that day, whenever it comes, and eſcape that 
dr2adful ruin, which will certainly overtake, ſooner or later, all impenitent finners : 
The Lord is not flack concerning his promiſe, that is, as to the declaration which he 
hath made of a future judgment, as /ome men count flackneſs ; that is, as if the delay 
of judgment, were an argument it would never come. This is a falſe inference from 
the delay of puniſhment, and an ill interpretation of the goodneſs of God to ſinners, 
who bears long with them, and delays judgment, on purpoſe to give men time to 
repent, and, by repentance, to prevent their own eternal ruin: God is not flack con- 
cerning his promiſe, as ſome ment count flackneſs ; but is long-ſuffering to us-ward, not 
willing that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould come to repentance. In the handling 
of theſe words, I ſhall do theſe 7hree things: | 

Firſt, I ſhall conſider the patience and long-ſuffering of God, as it is an 
attribute and perfection of the divine nature; God is long-ſuffering to uns- 
ward. 

Secondly, 1 ſhall ſhew, That the patience of God, and the delay of judgment, 
is no juſt ground why ſinners ſhould hope for impunity, as the ſcoffers, here fore- 
told by the Apoſtle, argued, that becauſe our Lord delayeth his coming to judg- 
ment ſo long, therefore he would never come; God 7s not ſlac concerning his pro- 
miſe, as ſome men count flackneſs. 

Thirdly, J will conſider the true reaſon of God's patience and long-ſuffering towards 
mankind, which the Apoſtle here gives; He is l/ong-ſuffering to us-ward, not willing 
that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould come to repentance. 

Firſt, I will conſider the patience and long-ſuffering of God towards mankind, as 
it is an attribute and perfection of the divine nature; God is long-juffering to us-ward, 
In the handling of this, I ſhall do theſe ee things: 

I. I ſhall ſhew what is meant by the patience and long-fuffering of God. 

IT. That this is a perfection of the divine nature. 

III. I ſhall give ſome proof and demonſtration of the great patience and long-ſuffer- 
ing of God to mankind. 

I. What is meant by the patience and long-ſuffering of God. 

The Hebrew word ſignifies one that keeps his anger long, or that is long before 
he is angry. In the New Teſtament it is ſometimes expreſſed by the word |U7mj9um;, 
which ſignifies God's forbearance, and patient waiting for our repentance ; ſome- 
times by the word evo24, which ſignifies God's holding in his wrath, and reſtrain- 
ing himſelf from puniſhing ; and ſometimes by werplvuic, which fignifies the 
extent of his patience, his long-ſuffering, and forbearing for a long time the puniſh- 
ment due to ſinners, 

So that the patience of God in his goodneſs to ſinners, in deferring or moderating 
the puniſhment due to them for their fins ; the deferring of deſerved puniſhment in 
whole, or in part, which, if it be extended to a long time, it is properly his /ong-/uf- 
fering ; and the moderating, as well as the deferring of the puniſhment due to fin, 
is an inſtance likewiſe of God's patience ; and not only the deferring and modera- 
ting of temporal puniſhment, but the adjourning of the eternal miſery of ſinners, 
is a principal inſtance of God's patience ; fo that the patience of God takes in all that 
{pace of repentance which God affords to finners in this life ; nay, all temporal judg- 
ments and afflictions which befal ſinners in this life, and are ſhort of cutting thein off, 
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and turning them into hell, are comprehended in the patience of God. Whoever 
God puniſheth, it is of his great mercy and patience hat we are not conſumed, and 


becauſe his compaſſions fail not. 1 proceed to the | | 
IId thing I propoſed, which was to ſhew, That patlence is a perfection of the 


divine nature. ; 5 

It is not necſſarily due to us, but it is due to the perfection of the divine nature, 
and eſſentially belongs to it: It is a principal branch of God's goodneſs, which is 
the higheſt and moſt glorious perfection of all other; and therefore we always 
find it in ſcripture, in the company of God's milder and ſweeter attributes. When 
God would give thg moſt perfect deſcription of himſelf, and, as he ſays to Moſes, 
make all his glory to paſs before us, he uſually does it by thoſe attributes which 
declare his goodneſs ; and patience is always one of them. Exod. xxxiv. 6, The 
Lord paſſed by before Moſes, and proclaimed, The Lord, The Lord God, merciful ang 
gracious, Jong ſuffering, and abundant in goodneſs and truth. Pſal. Ixxxvi. 15. But 
thou, O Lord, art a God full of compaſſion, and gracious, long-ſuffering, and plen- 
teous in mercy and truth, Pal. ciii. 8. The Lord 1s merciful and gracious, flow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy. And the ſame you find P/al. cxlv. 8. Jonab iv. 2. 
Joel ili. 13. 

7 eee indeed, you find a ſeverer attribute added to theſe, as that he 27¼ by 
10 means clear the guilty, Exod. xxxiv.. 7. But it is always put in the laſt place; 
to declare to us, that God's goodneſs, and mercy, and patience are his firſt and 
primary perfections: And it is only when theſe fail, and have no effect upon us, 
but are abuſed by us, to the encouragement of ourſelves in an impenitent courſe, 
that his juſtice takes place. 

Nay, even among men, it is eſteemed a perfection, to be able to forbear and to 
reſtrain our anger ; paſſion is impotency and folly, but patience is power and wiſdom, 
Prov. xiv. 29. He that is flow to wrath, is of great underſtanding ; but he that 
is haſty of ſpirit, exalteth folly. Prov. xvi. 32. He that is flow to anger, is better 
than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his ſpirit, than he that taketh a city. Rom. xii. 
21. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good, To be impatient, is 
to be overcome ; but to forbear anger and revenge, is vi&ory. Patience is an argu- 
ment of great power and command of ourſelves ; and therefore God himſelf, who 
is the moſt powerful being, is flow to anger, and of infinite patience ; and nothing 
doth more declare the power of God, than his patience ; that when he is provoked 
by ſuch vile and defpicable creatures as we are, he can with-hold his hand from 
deſtroying us. This is the argument which Moſes uſeth, Numb. xiv. 17, 18. that 
the power of God doth fo eminently appear in his patience; And now, I beſcech 
thee, let the fowwer of my Lord be great, according as thou haſt ſpoken, ſaying, The 
Lord is gracious, and long-ſuffering. And yet power, where it is not reſtrained by 
wiſdom and goodnels, 1s a great temptation to anger ; becauſe where there is power, 
there is ſomething to back it, and make it good: And therefore the Pſalmiſt doth 
recommend and fer off the patience of God, from the conſideration of his power; 
P/al. vii. 11. God is firong, and patient; God is provoked every day: God is ſtrong, 
and therefore patient; or, he is infinitely patient, notwithſtanding his almighty power 
to revenge the daily provocations of his creatures. 

Among men, anger and weakneſs commonly go together ; but they are ill matched, 
as is excellently obſerved by the fon of Sirach, Ecclus. x. 18. Pride was not made 
fer man, nor furious anger for him that is born of a woman. So that anger and 
impatience is every-where unreaſonable : where there is power, impatience is below 
it, and a thing too mean for Omnipotency ; and where there wants power, anger 
is above it: it is too much for a weak and impotent creature to be angry. Where 
there is power, anger is needleſs, and of no uſe ; and where there is no power, it is 
vain, and to no purpoſe. So that patience is every- where a perfection, both in God 
and man. I proceed to the | 
4 IIIa thing I propoſed, which was, To give ſome proof and demonſtration of the 
| great patience and long-ſuftering of God to mankind. And this will evidently appear, 
if we conſider theſe /w9 things: | 

1. How men deal with God. 

2, How, notwithſtanding this, God deals with them. 

1. How men deal with God, Every day we highly offend and provoke him, we 


grieve 


= 
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grieve and weary him with our iniquities, as the expreſſion is in the Prophet, 1/7. 
xliii. 24. Thou haſt made me to ſerve with thy fins ; thou haſt wearied me with thine 
mniquities. Every fin that we commit, 1s an affront to the divine Majeſty, and a 
contempt of his authority: By denying ſubmiſſion to his laws, we queſtion his omni- 
preſence, and ſay, Doth Ged ſee ? and is there knowledge in the moſt High ? Or if we 
acknowledge his omnipreſence, and that he regards what we do, the provocation 
is ſtill the greater; becauſe then we aftront him to his face; we dare his juſtice, and 
challenge his omnipotency, and provoke the Lord to jealouſy, as if we were flronger 
than he. 

Is not God patient, when he whole world lies in wickedneſs, and the earth is over- 
ſpread with violence, and is full of the habitations of crueſty ? when he who is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity, and is ſo highly offended at the fins of men, hath 
yet the patience to look upon them that deal treacheroufly, and to hold his peace ? 
when the wrcked perſecutes and devours the man that is more righteeus thon he ? 
when even that part of the world which profeſſeth the name of God and Chriit, do, 
by their vile and abominable lives, b/aſpheme that holy and glorious name whereby they 
are called ? 

Every moment God hath greater injuries done to him, and more affronts put 
upon him, than were ever offered to all the ſons of men: And, ſurcly, provocations 
an taials of patience, eſpecially when they are ſo numerous, and ſo heinous; for if 
offences rife according to the dignity of the perſon injured, and the meannets of him 
that doth the injury, then no offences are ſo great as thoſe that are committed by 
men againſt God, no affronts like to thoſe which are offered to the divine Majeſty 
by the continual provocations of His creatures. And is not this an argument of 
God's patience, that the glorious Majeſty of heaven ſhould bear ſuch multiplied 
indignities from ſuch vile worms? that he who is the Former of all things, ſhould 
endure his own creatures to rebel againſt him, and the work of his hands to ſtrike at 
him ? that he who is our great Benefactor, ſhould put up ſuch affronts from thole 
who depend upon his bounty, and are maintained at his charge? that he, % v“ 
hands our breath is, ſhould ſuffer men to breathe out oaths, and curſes, and blaſ— 
phemies againſt him? Surely theſe prove the paticnce of God to purpoſe, and are 
equally trials and arguments of it. | 

2. The patience of God will farther appear, if we conſider how, notwitchſtand- 
ing all this, God deals with us. He is patient to the whole world, in that he doth 
not turn us out of being, and 7urn the wicked together into hell, with all the nations 
that forget God. He is patient .to the greateſt part of mankind, in that he makes 
but a few terrible examples of his juſtice, hat others may hear and fear, and take 
warning by them. He is patient to particular perſons, in that, notwithſtanding our 
daily provocations, he prevents us daily with the bleſſing of his goodnels, prolonging 
our lives, and vouchfafing ſo many favours to us, that, by this great goodneſs, we may 
be led to repentance. 

But the patience of God will more illuſtriouſly appear, if we conſider theſe follow- 
ing particulars, which are ſo many evidences and inſtances of it. 

1. That God is not obliged to ſpare and forbear us at all. It is patience, that ke 
doth not ſurprize us in the very act of fin, and let fly at us with a thunder-bolt ſo ſoon 
as ever we have offended ; that the wrath of God doth not fall upon the intemperate 
perſon, as it did upon the 1/rae/rtes, while the meat and drink is yet in their mout!'s ; 
that a man is not ſtruck dead or mad whilſt he is telling a lie; that the ſoul of the 
prophane and falſe- ſwearer does not expire with his oaths and perjuries. 

2. That God ſpares us, when it is in his power ſo eaſily to ruin us; when he can 
with one word command us out of being, and, by cutting aſunder one little thread, 
let us drop into hell. If God were diſpoſed to ſeverity, he could deal with us after 
another manner, and, as the expreſſion is in the prophet, eaſe himjelf of bis adver- 
faries, and be avenged of his enemies. 

3. That God exerciſeth this patience to ſinners, fagrante bello, while they are 
up in arms againſt him, and committing hoſtilities upon him ; he bears with us 
even when we are challenging his juſtice to puniſh us, and provoking his power to 
deſtroy us. 

4. That he is ſo very flow and unwilling to puniſh, and to inflict his judgments 
upon us. As for eternal puniſhments, God defers them a long while, and by all 


proper 
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proper ways and means endeavours to prevent them, and to bring us to repentance. 
And as for thoſe temporal judgments which God inflicts upon ſinners, he carries hin. 
ſelf ſo, that we may plainly ſee all the ſigns of unwillingneſs that can be ; he tries 
to prevent them ; he is loth to ſet about this work 3 and when he does, it is with 
much reluctance; and then he is eaſily perſuaded and prevailed withal not to do it; 
and when he does, he does it not rigorouſly, and to extremity ; and he is ſoon taken 
off, after he is engaged in it: All which are great inſtances and evidences of his 
wonderful patience to ſinners. : 

(1.) God's unwillingneſs to puniſh, appears, in that he labours to prevent puniſh. 
ment; and that he may effectually do this, he endeavours to prevent fin, the merit. 
rious cauſe of God's judgments : To this end, he hath threatened it with ſevere 
puniſhments, that the dread of them may make us afraid to offend ; and if this will 
not do, he does not yet give us over, but gives us @ ſpace of repentance, and invites ug 
earneſtly to turn to him, and thereby to prevent his judgments ; he expoſtulates with 
ſinners, and reaſons the caſe with them, as if he were more concerned not to puniſh, 
than they are not to be puniſhed : and thus, by his earneſt deſire of our repentance, 
he ſhews how little he deſires our ruin. 

(2.) He is long before he goes about this work. Judgment is, in ſcripture, called 
his ftrange work ; as if he were not acquainted with it, and hardly knew how to go 
about it on the ſudden, He is repreſented as not prepared for ſuch a work; Deut. 
xxxii. 41. If I whet my glittering ſword ; as if the inſtruments of puniſhment were 
not ready for us. Nay, by a ſtrange kind of condeſcenſion to our capacities, and to 

ſet forth to us the patience of God, and his ſlowneſs to wrath, after the manner of men, 
he is repreſented as keeping out of the way, that he may not be tempted to deſtroy us ; 
Exod. xxxili. 2, 3. where he tells Moſes, that he would ſend an angel before them; 
for Iwill not go up in the midſt of thee, left I conſume thee in the way. | 

At works of mercy he is very ready and forward. When Daniel prayed for the 
deliverance of the people of T/rae/ out of captivity, the angel tells him, that 47 
the beginning of his ſupplication, the commandment came forth, to bring him a pro- 
miſe of their deliverance. The mercy of God, many times, prevents our prayers, 
and out-runs our wiſhes and defires : but when he comes to affliction, he takes time 
to do it; he paſſeth by many provocations, and waits long in expectation, that, b 
our repentance, he will prevent his judgments : He hearkened and heard, (faith God, 
in the prophet Jeremiah) but they ſpake net right; no man repented him of his wicked- 
neſs, ſaying, What have I done? He is repreſented as waiting and liſtening, to hear 
if any penitent word would drop from them; he gives the ſinner time to repent and 
reffect upon his actions, and to conſider what he hath done, and ſpace to reaſon him- 
ſelf into repentance. For this reaſon the judgments of God do often follow the fins | 
of men at a great diſtance ; otherwiſe he could eaſily make them mend their pace, 
and conſume us in a moment. | 

(3.) When he goes about this work, he does it with much reluctance : Hoſea 
xi. 8. How fhall I give thee up, Ephraim? how ſhall I deliver thee, Iſrael ? Mine 
heart is turned within me, and my repentings are kindled together. He is repreſented 
as making many eſſays and offers before he came to it: P/a/l. cvi. 26. Many à time 
lifted he up bis hand in the wilderneſs ts deſtroy them. He made as if he would do it, 
and let fall his hand again, as if he could not find in his heart to be ſo ſevere. God 
with-holds his judgments 'till he is weary of holding in, as the expreſſion is, Fer. vi. 
11. till he can forbear no longer; Ter. xliv. 22. So that the Lord could no longer 
bear, becauſe of the evil of your doings, and becauſe of the abominations which ye have 
committed. 

( 4.) God is eaſily prevailed upon not to puniſh. When he ſeemed reſolved upon 
it to deſtroy the murmuring 1/raelites, yet how often, at the interceſſion of Mo/es, 
did he turn away his wrath ? That he will accept of very low terms to ſpare a very 
wicked people, appears by the inſtance of Sodom, where, if there had been but ten 
righteous perſons, he would not have deſtroyed them for the tten's ſake. Yea, when 
his truth ſeemed to have been pawned, (at leaſt in the a prehenſion of his prophet ) 
yet even then repentance took him off, as in the caſe of Nineveh. Nay, how glad 
is he to be thus prevented! With what joy does he tell the prophet the news of 
Alab's humiliation ! Seeft thou how Abaò humbleth himſelf ? Becauſe be humbleth him- 
fe, I will not bring the evil in his days. 
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( 5.) When he puniſheth, he does it very ſeldom rigorouſly, and to extremity, not 
ſo much as we deſerve ; P/al. ciii. 10. He hath not dealt with us after our fins, nor 
rewarded us according to our iniquities, nor ſo much as he can. He doth not let looſe 
the fierceneſs of his anger, nor pour forth all his wrath. P/. Ixxvili. 38. He being 
full of compaſſion, forgave their iniquity, and deſtroyed them not ; yea, many a time 
turned he his anger away, and did not ſtir up all his wrath. | 

(6.) After he hath begun to puniſh, and is engaged in the work, he is not hard to 
be taken off There is a famous inſtance of this, 2 Sam. xxiv. when God had ſent 
three days peſtilence upon Iſrael, for David's fin in numbering the people, and, at 
the end of the third day, the angel of the Lord had ſtretched forth his hand over 
Feruſalem, to deſtroy it; upon the prayer of David, it is ſaid, that the Lord repented 
of the evil, and ſaid to the angel that deſtroyed, It is enough; ſlay now thine hand. 
Nay, ſo ready is God to be taken off from this work, that he ſets a high value upon 
thoſe who ſtand in the gap to turn away his wrath ; Numb. xxv. II, 12, 13. Phi- 
nehas the ſon of Eleazar, the fon of Aaron the prieſt, hath turned my wrath away from 
th children of Iſrael, (while he was zealous for my Jake among them) that I conſumed 
ok. the children of Iſrael in my jealouſy. Wherefore {9 Behold, I give unto him my 
covenant of peace. And be ſhall have it, and his ſeed after him, even the covenant of 
an everlaſting prieſthood ; becauſe he was zealous for his God, and made an atonement 
for the children of Iſrael. That which God values in this action of Phinehas, next 
to his zeal for him, is, that he turned away his wrath, and made an atonement for the 
children of Iſrael. 

5. and laſtly, The patience of God will yet appear with farther advantage, if we 
conſider ſome eminent and remarkable inſtances of it; which are ſo much the more 
conſiderable, becauſe they are inſtances not only of God's patience extended to a lon 
time, but to a great many perſons ; The long-ſuffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah upon the whole world, as is probably conjectured, for the ſpace of an hun- 
dred and twenty years. God bore with the people of 1/rae! in the wilderneſs, after 
they had tempted him ten times, for the ſpace of forty years; Acts xiii. 18. And about 
the time of forty years ſuffered he their manners in the wilderneſs. And this inſtance of 
God's patience will be the more remarkable, it we compare it with the great impa- 
tience of that people ; if they did but want fleſh or water, they were out of patience 
with God: When Maſes was in the mount with God but forty days, they preſently 
fall to make new gods; they had not the patience of forty days, and yet God bore 
their manners forty years. God had ſpared Nzneveh for ſome ages; and when his 
patience was even expired, and he ſeems to have paſt a final ſentence upon ir, yet 
he grants a reprieve for forty days, that they might ſue out their pardon in that time : 
and they did ſo ; they turned from their evil ways, and God turned from the evil he 
ſaid he would do them, and he did it not. 

But the moſt remarkable inſtance of God's long-ſuffering, is to the Fews, if we 
conſider it with all the circumſtances of it; after they had rejected the Son of God, 
notwithſtanding the purity of his doctrine, and the power of his miracles ; after they 
had unjuſtly condemned, and cruelly murdered the Lord of life, yet the patience of 
God reſpited the ruin of that people forty years. 

Beſides all theſe, there are many inſtances of God's patience to particular perſons : 
but it were endleſs to enumerate theſe ; every one of us may be an inſtance to our- 
ſelves of God's long-ſuffcring. 

I ſhall only add, as a farther advantage to ſet off the patience of God to finners, 
that his forbearance is ſo great, that he hath been complained of for it by his own 
ſervants. Job, who was ſo patient a man himſelf, thought much at it; Job xxi. 7, 8. 
| Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea, are mighty in power ? Their ſeed is 

eflablifhed in their fight with them, and their off-ſpring before their eyes. Jonah chal- 
lengeth God for it, chap. iv. 2. Was not this my ſaying, when I was yet in my country ? 
Therefore I fled before unto Tarſhiſh ; for I know that thou art a gracious God, and 
merciful, flow to anger, &c. Jonab had obſerved God to be to prone to this, that he 
was loth to be ſent upon his meſſage, left God ſhould diſcredit his prophet, in not 
being ſo good (ſhall I fay) fo ſevere as his word. 


I have done with the firſt thing I propofed to ſpeak to, v2, The great patience 
and long-ſuffering of God to mankind, 
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The Lord is not ſlack concerning his promiſe, (as ſome men count flack- 
neſs) but is long-ſuffering to us-ward, not willing that any ſhould 
periſh, but that all ſhould come to repentance. 


HAVE made entrance into theſe words; in the handling of which, I pro- 
1 poſed to do theſe three things: | 

Firſt, To conſider the patience and long-ſuffering of God, as it is an attribute 
and perfection of the divine nature; God is long-ſuffering to us-ward. 

Secondly, To ſhew, That the patience of God, and the delay of his judgment, is 
no juſt ground why ſinners ſhould hope for impunity ; God is not flack concerning his 
promiſe, as ſome men count flackneſs. | 

Thirdly, To conſider the true reaſon of God's patience and long-ſuffering towards 
mankind ; He is long-ſuffering to us-ward ; not willing that any ſhould periſh, but that 
all ſhould come to repentance. I have already ſpoken to the 

Firſt of theſe, namely, The patience and long-ſuffering of God, as it is an attribute 
and perfection of the divine nature. I proceed now to the 

Second thing I propoſed, namely, To ſhew, that the patience of God, and the 
delay of judgment, is no juſt ground why ſinners ſhould hope for impunity ; God 
is not flack concerning his promiſe, as ſome men count ſlackneſs ; that is, as the 


ſeoffers, here mentioned by the apoſtle, did ignorantly and maliciouſly reaſon, that 


becauſe our Lord delayed his coming to judgment fo long, therefore he would 
never come. 

There was, indeed, ſome pretence for this objection; becauſe the chriſtians did 
generally apprehend that the day of judgment was very near, and that it would im- 
mediately follow the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; and it ſeems, the diſciples themſelves 
were of that perſuaſion before our Saviour's death; when our Saviour diſcourſing to 
them of the deſtruction of the temple, they put theſe two queſtions to him, Matth. 
xxiv. 3. And as he fate upon the mount of Oltves, the diſciples came unto him privately, 


ſaying, Tell us when ſhall theſe things be? and what ſhall be the fign of thy coming, and 


of the end of the world? When ſball theſe things be ? that is, the things he had been 
ſpeaking of immediately before, v7z. the deſtruction of Feruſalem, and the diflolution 
of the temple ; that is plainly the meaning of the firſt queſtion ; to which they ſub- 


joined another, And what ſhall be the fign of thy coming? that is, to judgment, and of 


the end of the world? which, in all probability, was added to the former, becauſe 
they ſuppoſed that the one was preſently to follow the other, and therefore the ſame 
anſwer would ſerve them both : And it appears by our Saviour's anſwer, that he was 
not concerned to rectify them in this miſtake, which might be of good uſe to them, 
both to make them more zealous to propagate the goſpel, ſince there was like to be 
ſo little time for it; and likewiſe to wean their affections from this world, which they 
thought to be ſo near an end. | 

One thing, indeed, our Saviour ſays, which (had they not been prepoſſed with 
another opinion) does ſufficiently intimate, that there might be a conſiderable ſpace 
of time betwixt the deſtruction of Feruſalem and the day of judgment; and this 
we find only .in St. Luke, chap. xxi. 24. where, ſpeaking of the miſeries and cala- 
mities that ſhould come upon the Jews, he fays, They ſhall fall by the edge 9 
the feword, and be carried into captivity into all nations ; and Feruſalem ſhall be 
reden down of the Gentiles, until the time of the Gentiles be fulfilled. So that 


here 
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here were a great many events foretold, betwixt the deſtruction of Jeruſalem and 
the end of the world, the accompliſhment whereof might take up a great deal of 
time, as appears by the event of things; Jeruſalem being at this day ſtill 7rodder 
down by the Gentiles, and the Fews ſtill continuing diſperſed over the world: but 
the diſciples, it ſeems, did not much mind this, being carried away with a 5 
judicate conceit, that the end of the world would happen before the end of 
that age; in which they were much confirmed by what our Saviour, after his 
reſurrection, ſaid of St. John, upon occaſion of Peter's queſtion concerning 
him, John xxi. 21, 22. Lord, what ſhall this man do? Teſus ſaith unto him, 
1f I will that he tarry till J come, what is that to thee * Upon which words 
of our Saviour concerning him, St. John himſelf adds, ver. 23. Then went this 
faying abroad among the brethren, That that diſciple ſhould not die; that is, 
That he ſhould live 'till the coming of our Lord, and then be taken up with 
him into heaven : from all which, they probably (as they thought) concluded, 
that the day of judgment would happen before the end of that age, whilſt 
St. Tohm was alive: but St. ohn, who writ laſt of the Evangeliſts, (as Euſebius 
tells vs) and lived 'till after the deſtruction of Feru/alem, as he acquaints us with 
this miſtake, which was current among the chriſtians, ſo he takes care to rectify it, 
telling us, that Jeſus ſaid not, He ſhould not die; but, VI will that be tarry till 
T come, what is that to thee? he tells us, that our Saviour did not affirm that 
he ſhould not die; but, to repreſs St. Peter's curioſity, he ſays, If it were my plea- 
ſure that be ſhould not die at all, but live till I come to judgment, what is that to 
thee? And St. Peter likewiſe (or whoever was the author of this ſecond epiſtle, 
or at leaſt of this third chapter, which ſeems to be a new epiltle by itſelf) takes 
notice of this miſtake, about the nearneſs of the day of judgment, as that which 
gave occaſion to theſe coffers to deride the expectation of a future judgment among 
the chriſtians, becauſe they had been already deceived about the time of it ; and 
this the /coffers twitted them with, in that queſtion, Where is the promiſe of his 
coming? Therefore the learned Grotius conjectures very probably, that this laſt 
epiſtle (contained in the third chapter) was written after the deſtruftion of Jeru- 
alem, which was the time fixed for Chriſt's coming to judgment, and therefore 
there could be no ground for this ſcoff till after that time. St. Peter, indeed, did 
not live ſo long; and therefore Grotius thinks that this epiſtle was writ by Simeon, 
or Simon, who was ſucceſſor of St. James in the biſhoprick- of Jeruſalem, and lived 
to the time of Trajan. 

I have been the longer in giving an account of this, that we might underſtand 
where the ground and force of this ſcoff lay, namely, in this, that becauſe the 
chriſtians had generally been very confident that the coming of Chriſt ro judgment 
would be preſently after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and were now found to be 
deceived in that, therefore there was no regard to. be had at all to their expecta- 
tion of a future judgment ; becauſe they might be deceived in that, as well as in 
the other. 

But herein they argued very falſly; becauſe our Saviour had poſitively and pe- 
remptorily foretold his coming to judgment, but had never fixed and determined 
the time of it: nay, ſo far was he from that, that he had plainly told his diſciples 
that the preciſe time of the day of judgment God had reſerved as a ſecret to himſelf, 
which he had not imparted to any, no, not to the angels in heaven, nor to the Son 
himſelf ; Mark xiii. 32, 33. But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father : Take ye heed, watch 
and pray; for ye know not when the time is. So that if they preſumed to make 
any conjectures about the time when the day of judgment would be, they did it 
without any warrant from our Lord : it was great preſumption in them to de- 
termine the time of it, when our Saviour had ſo expreſly told them that the Father 
had reſerved this as a ſecret, which he had never communicated to any; and there- 
fore if they were miſtaken about it, it was no wonder. But their miſtake in this, 
was no prejudice to the truth of our Saviour's clear prediction of a future judgment, 
without any determination of the time of ir, for that might be at ſome thouſands of 
years diſtance, and yet be certain for all that; and the delay of it, was no ſign of 
the uncertainty of our Saviour's prediction concerning it, but only of God's great 
patience and long-ſuffering to ſinners, in expectation of their repentance ; God 7s 
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not flack concerning his promiſe, as ſome men count ſlackneſs, but is long-ſuffering 76 
us-ward, And this brings me to the | 
Third and laſt particular in the text, namely, The true reaſon of God's patience 


and long-ſuftering to mankind ; He is long-ſuffering to us-ward, not willing that any 


ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould come to repentance. And for this St. Peter cites 


St. Paul, ver. 15th of this chapter; And account that the long-ſuffering of the Lard 
is ſalvation ; that is, that the great end and deſign of God's goodneſs and lone. 
ſuffering to ſinners, is, that they may repent, and be ſaved; Account that the long. 


fuffering of our Lord is ſalvation, even as our beloved brother Paul alſo, according 75 


the wiſdom given unto him, hath written unto you. Now the words are not expreſly 
found in St. Paul's writings . — * 2 _ of them ” ere in Rom. ii. 4. 
Deſpiſeſt thou the riches of his goodneſs, and forbearance, and long-ſufferins, not 
5 775 that the goodneſs 2 C leadeth thee to repentance ? Gol n 1 very 
gracious and merciful deſign in his patience to ſinners : He is good, that he may 
make us ſo, and that hs goodneſs may lead us to repentance. He defers puniſhment 
on purpoſe, that he may give men time to. bethink themſelves, and to return to a 
better mind: He winks at the fins of men, that they may repent, ſays the ſon of Sirach. 
The patience of God aims at the cure and recovery of thoſe who are not deſperately 
and reſolutely wicked. 8 

This is the primary end and intention of God's patience to ſinners; and if he fail of 
this end, through our hardneſs and impenitency, he hath other ends, which he will 
infallivly attain 3 He- will hereby glorify the riches of his mercy, and vindicate the 
righteouſneſs of his juſtice ; the damned in hell ſhall acknowledge, that the patience 
of God, was great mercy and goodneſs to them, though they abuſcd it ; for God 
does not loſe the glory of his patience, though we loſe the benefit of it, and he will 
make it ſubſervient to his juſtice, one way or other. Thoſe great offenders whom he 
ſpares, after there are no hopes of their amendment, he, many times, makes uſe of, 
as inſtruments for the puniſhing of others, as rods of his wrath, for the diſcipline of 
the world; and he often reſerves thoſe who are incorrigibly bad, for a more rmark- 
able ruin: but, however, they are reſerved to the judgment of the great day; and 
if, after God hath exerciſed much patience towards ſinners in this world, he inflits 
puniſhment on them in the next, it muſt be acknowledged to be moſt juſt : for what 


cCan he do leſs, than to condemn thoſe who would not be ſaved, and to make them 


miſerable who ſo obſtinately refuſed to be happy? 

Before I come to apply this diſcourſe concerning the patience and long-ſuffering of 
God to ſinners, I muſt remove an objection or two : 

I. The ſeverity of God to ſome ſinners in this life, and to all impenitent ſinners in 
the next, ſeems to contradict what hath been ſaid concerning God's patience and long- 


_ ſuffering. 


As for the ſeverity of God rowards impenitent ſinners in the next life, this doth 
not at all contradi& the patience of God; becauſe the very nature of patience, and 
forbearance, and long-ſuffering, does ſuppoſe a determinate time, and that they will 
not laſt always: This life is the day of God's patience, and in the next world his 
juſtice and ſeverity will take place : And therefore the puniſhment of ſinners in an- 
other world, after God hath tried them in this, and expected their repentance, is no 
ways contrary to his patience and goodneſs, and very agreeable to his wiſdom and 
juſtice ; for it is no part of goodneſs, to ſee itſelf perpetually abuſed ; it is not patience, 
but ſtupidity and inſenſibleneſs, to endure to be always trampled upon, and to bear to 
have his holy and juſt laws for ever deſpiſed and contemned. 

And as for his ſeverity to ſome ſinners in this life; as to Lot's wife, to the 
Iſraclite that gathered ſticks on the Sabbath-day, to Nadab and Abibu, to Uzzah, 
to Ananias and Sapphira, and to Herod Agrippa; in all which inſtances God ſeems 
to have made quick work, and to have executed judgment ſpeedily : To theſe ] 
anſwer, That this ſeverity of God to ſome few, doth rather magnify his patience 
to the reſt of mankind ; he may be ſevere to ſome few, for example and warning 
to many, that they may learn to make better uſe of his patience, and not to treſpafs 
ſo boldly upon it; and, perhaps, he hath exerciſed much patience already towards 
thoſe to whom at laſt he is ſo ſevere, as is plain in the caſe of Herod, and it may 
well be ſuppoſed in moſt of the other inſtances ; or elſe the fin ſo ſuddenly and 
ſeverely puniſhed, was very heinous and preſumptuous, of a contagious and ſpread- 
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ing nature, and of dangerous example. Lot's wife finned moſt preſumptuouſly 
againſt an expreſs and an eaſy command, and whilſt God was taking care of her 
deliverance in a very extraordinary manner. That of Nadab and Abibu, and of 
the man that gathered ſticks on the Sabbarh-day, were preſently after the giving 
of the law, in which caſe great ſeverity is neceſſary; and that of Ananas and 
Sapphira, at the firſt publiſhing of the goſpel, that the majeſty of the divine Spirit, 
and the authority of the firſt publiſhers of it, might not be contemned : That of 
Uzzah, was upon the return of the ark of God from among the Ph!li/tines, 
that the people might not loſe their reverence for it, after it had been taken 
captive, So that theſe neceſſary ſeverities to a few, in comparifon of thoſe many 
that are warned by them, are rather arguments of God's patience, than objections 
againſt it. 

I. It is objected, That if God do not deſire the ruin of ſinners, but their repent- 
ance, whence comes it to paſs that all are not brought to repentance ? for who hath 
reſiſted his will ? To this I anſwer, | | 

1. That there is no doubt but God is able to do this: He can, if he pleaſeth, 
conquer and reclaim the molt obſtinate ſpirits ; he is able out of fones to raiſe up 
children unto Abraham : And ſometimes he exerts his omnipotence herein, as in the 
converſion of St. Paul, in a kind of violent and irreſiſtable manner: but he hath 
no- where declared that he will do this to all; and we ſee plainly, in experience, that 
he does not do it. | . 

2. God may very well be ſaid, 707 to be willing that any ſhould periſh, but that all 
ſhould come to repentance, when he does, on his part, what is ſufficient to that end ; 
and upon this ground the ſcripture every-where repreſents God as defiring the repent- 
ance of ſinners, and their obedience to his laws: Deut. v. 29. O that there were ſnch 
an heart in them, that they would fear me, and keep all my commandments always, that 
it might be well with them ! So Ter. xiii. 27. O Jeruſalem, wilt thou not be made 
clean? when ſhall it once le? Ia. v. 3, 4. we find God there ſolemnly appealing 
to the people of 1/rae/, whether there had been any thing wanting on his part that 
was fit to be done; And now, O inhabitants of Feruſalem, and men of Tudah, judge, 
J pray you, betwixt me and my wineyard : What could have been done more to m 
vineyard, that I have not done to it? wherefore when I looked that it ſhould bring 
forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? God may juſtly look for the fruits of 
repentance and obedience from thoſe to whom he affords a ſufficiency of means to that 
end. And if ſo, then, 

3. The true reaſon why men do not repent, but periſh, is becauſe they are 
obſtinate, and will not repent ; and this account the ſcripture every-where gives 
of the impenitency of men, and the ruin conſequent upon it: P/al. Ixxxi. 13. O that 
my people had hearkened unto me, and Iſracl had walked in my ways! But my 
people would not hearken to my voice, and Iſrael would none of me. EZek. xxxiil. 
11. Why will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael? Prov. i. 29, 30, 31. That they hated know- 
ledge, and did not chuſe the fear of the Lord. They would none of my counſel ; 
they deſpiſed all my reproof. Therefore they ſhall eat of the fruit of their own ways, 
and be filled with their own devices. The ruin of ſinners, doth not proceed from 
the counſel of God, but from their own choice. . And ſo likewiſe our Saviour 
every-where chargeth the ruin and deſtruction of the Jews upon their own wilful 
obſtinacy. | 

The inferences from this diſcourſe, concerning the patience and long-ſuffering 
of God towards mankind, ſhall be theſe three : 

I. To ſtir us up to a thankful acknowledgment of the great patience of God 
towards us, notwithſtanding our manifold and heinous provocations. We may 
every one of us take to ourſelves thoſe words, Lam. iii. 22. It is of the Lord's 
mercy that we are not conſumed, becauſe his compaſſions fail not. They are renewed 
every morning. Whenever we fin, (and we prova God every day) it is of his 
patience that we are not deſtroyed : and when we fin again, this is a new and greater 
inſtance of God | '.nce. The mercies of God's patience, are no more to be 
numbered than our fins: We may ſay with David, How great is the ſum of them? 
The goodneſs of God in ſparing us, is, in ſome reſpect, greater than his goodneſs 

in creating us: becauſe he had no provocation not to make us, but we provoke , 
him daily to deſtroy us. | | | 
Vor. II. Nnnn 2 1. Ler 
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II. Let us propound the patience of God, for a pattern to ourſelves. Plutarch 
ſays, „That God ſets forth himſelf in the midſt of the world for our imitation, and 
« propounds to us the example of his patience, to teach us not to revenge injuries 
cc haſtily upon one another. 

III. Let us comply with the deſign of God's patience and long- ſuffering towards 
us, which is 70 bring us to repentance. Men are very apt to abuſe it to a quite con- 
trary purpoſe, to the encouraging themſelves in their evil ways. So Solomon obſerves, 
Eccl. viii. 11. Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not executed ſpeedily, therefyrs 
the heart of the ſons of men is fully ſet in them to do evil. But this is very falſe 
reaſoning 3 for the patience of God is an enemy to ſin, as well as his juſtice ; and the 
deſign of it is not to countenance ſin, but to convert the ſinner : Rom. ii. 4. De. 
ſpiſeſt thou the riches of his goodneſs, and forbearance, and long-ſuffering ; not knows. 
ing that the gooaneſs of God leadeth thee to repentance * Patience in God, ſhould 

roduce repentance in us ; and we ſhould look upon it as an opportunity given ug 
5 God to repent, and be ſaved; 2 Pet. iii. 15. Account that the long-ſuffering of 
God is ſalvation, They that do not improve the patience of God to their own 
ſalvation, miſtake the true meaning and intent of it. But many are fo far from 
making this uſe of it, that they preſume upon it, and fin with more courage and 
confidence becauſe of it: But that we may be ſenſible of the danger of this, I will 
offer theſe two or three conſiderations ; | 

I. That nothing is more provoking to God, than the abuſe of his patience. God's 
patience waits for our repentance ; and all long attendance, even of inferiors upon 
their ſuperiors, hath ſomething in it that is grievous : How much more grievous and 
provoking muſt it be to the great God, after he hath laid out upon vs all the riches 
of his goodneſs and long-ſuffering, to have that deſpiſed ? after his patience hach 
waited a long time upon us, not only to be thruſt away with contempr, but to have 
that which ſhould be an argument to us to leave our fins, abuſed into an encourage- 
ment to continue in them ? God takes an account of all the days of his patience and 
forbearance ; Luke xiii. 7. Behold, theſe three years I come ſeeking fruit on this fig- 
tree, and find none: cut it down ; why cumbereth it the ground? | 

Conſider that the patience of God will have an end. Though God ſuffers 
long, he will not ſuffer always; we may provoke God ſo long, till he can forbear 
no longer without injury and diſhonour to his wiſdom, and juſtice, and holineſs ; 
and God will not ſuffer one attribute to wrong the reſt : his wiſdom will determine 
the length of his patience ; and when his patience is to no purpoſe, when there is 
no hopes of our amendment, his wiſdom will then put a period to it; then the 
patience of his mercy will determine, How often would I have gathered you, and 

ou would not? therefore your houſe is left unto you deſolate. And the patience 
of God's judgments will then determine, Why ſhould they be ſmitten any more? they 
will revolt more and more. Yea, patience itſelf, after a long and fruitleſs expecta- 
tion, will expire. A ſinner may continue ſo long impenitent, till the patience of 
God, as I may ſay, grows impenitent, and then our ruin will make haſte, and 
deſtruction will come upon us in a moment. If men will not come to repentance, the 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night, as it follows in the next verſe after 
the text ; the judgment of God will ſuddenly ſurprize thoſe who will not be gained 
by his patience. | 
Conſider, that nothing will more haſten and aggravate our ruin, than the abuſe of 
God's patience. All this time of God's patience, his wrath is coming towards us ; 
and the more we preſume upon it, the ſooner it will overtake us: Luke xii. 45, 46. the 
wicked ſervant, who ſaid hir Lord delayed his coming, and fell to rioting and drunken- 
neſs ; our Saviour tells us, That the Lord of that ſervant will come in a day when he 
looks not for him. 

And it will aggravate our ruin ; the longer puniſhment is a coming, the heavier 
it will be : Thoſe things which are long in preparacion, are terrible in execution ; the 
weight of God's wrath, will make amends for the ſlowneſs of it; and the delay of 
judgment, will be fully recompenſed in the dreadfulneſs of it when it comes. 

Let all thoſe conſider this, who go on in their ſin, and are dead to the voice of God's 
patience, which calls upon them every moment of their lives. There is a day of ven- 
geance a coming upon thoſe who trifle away this day of God's patience : Nothing will 
ſooner and more inflame the wrath and diſpleaſure of God againſt us, than his abuſed 
| patience, 
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patience, and the deſpiſed riches of his goodneſs. As oil, though ir be ſoft and ſmooth, 
yet, when it is once inflamed, burns moſt fiercely ; ſo the patience of God, when it 
is abuſed, turns into fury; and his mildeſt attributes, into the greateſt ſeverities. 

And if the patience of God do not bring usto repentance, it will but prepare us for 
a more intolerable ruin: After God hath kept a long indignation in his breaſt, it will, 
at length, break forth with the greater violence. The patience of God, increaſeth 
his judgments by an incredible kind of proportion; Levit. xxvi. 8. And if you will 
flill (fays God to the people of 1/rael) walk contrary to me, and if ye will not be 
reformed by all theſe things, I will puniſh you yet ſeven times more. And ver. 28. I will 
bring ſeven times more plagues upon you, according to your fins. At firſt God's juſtice 
accuſeth ſinners ; but, after a long time of patience, his mercy comes in againſt us, wh 
and, inſtead of ſtaying his hand, adds weight to his blows ; Rom. ix. 22. What if God, 10 
willing to ſhew his wrath, and to make his power known, endured with much long- 4: 
ſuffering the veſſels of wrath fitted for deſtruction? They upon whom the patience 1 
of God hath no good effect, are veſſe/s of wrath, prepared and fitted for deſtruction. '* 
If ever God diſplay his wrath, and make his anger known, he will do it in the moſt 1 
ſevere manner upon thoſe who have deſpiſed and abuſed his patience; for theſe, in 1 
a more peculiar manner, do treaſure up for themſelves wrath againſt the day of wrath, 
and the revelation of the righteous judgment of God. 

To conclude : Let us all take a review of our lives, and conſider how long the 100 
putience of God hath waited upon us, and borne with us; with ſome, twenty, forty, 10 
perhaps ſixty years, and longer. Do we not remember how God ſpared us in ſuch 1 
a danger, when we gave ourſelves for loſt ? and how he recovered us in ſuch a ſick- in 
neſs, when the phyſician gave us up for gone? And what uſe have we made of this 
patience and long- ſuffering of God towards us? It is the worſt temper in the world, 
not to be melted by kindneſs, not be obliged by benefits, not to be tamed by gentle | 
uſage. He that is not wrought upon, neither by the patience of his mercy, nor by tt 
the patience of his judgments, his caſe is deſperate, and paſt remedy. Confider this, | 
all ye that forget God, leſt his patience turn into fury ; for God 7s not flack, as ſome : 


men count flackneſs ; but long-ſuffering to ſinners, not willing that any ſhould periſh, but 
that all ſhould come to repentance. | 


* 
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Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not executed ſpeedily, therefore 
the heart of the ſons of men is fully ſet in them to do evil. 


OTHING is more evident, than that he world lies in wickedneſs, and 
N that iniquity every-where abounds ; and yet nothing is more certain, than 

that God will not acquit the guilty, and let fin go unpuniſhed. All men, 
excepting thoſe who have offered notorious violence to the light of their own minds, 
and have {it the candle of the Lord, which is in them, under @ buſhel, do believe that 
there is a God in the world, to whoſe holy nature and will ſin is perfectly contrary, 
who loves righteouſneſs, and hates iniquity ; that his eyes are upon the ways of man, 
and he feeth all his goings ; that there is no darkneſs, nor ſhadow of death, where 
the workers of ininuty may tide themſelves, All men, except thoſe whoſe con- 
ſciences are ſeared, as it were, with an hot iron, are convinced of the difference of good 
and evi, and that it is not all one whether men ſerve God, or ſerve him not; do 
well, or live wickedly. Every man, from his inward ſenſe and experience, is ſatisfied 
of his own liberty, and that God lays upon men no neceflity of ſinning, but that 
whenever we do amis, it is our own act, and we chuſe to do ſo; and fa far is he from 
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giving the leaſt countenance to fin, that he hath given all imaginable diſcouragement 
to it, by the moſt ſevere and terrivle threatenings, ſuch as one would think ſufficient 
to deter men for ever from it, and to drive it out of the world ; and to make his 
threatenings the more awful and effectual, his providence hath not been wanting to 

ive remarkable inſtances of his juſtice and ſeverity upon notorious offenders, even in 
Si lite: and yet, for all this, men do, and will fin ; nay, they are zealouſly ſet and 
bent upon 1t. 

Now here is the wonder; what it is that gives ſinners ſuch heart, and makes 
them ſo reſolute and undaunted in ſo dangerous a courſe. Solomon gives us this 
account of it; becauſe the puniſhments and judgments of God follow the ſins of men 
ſo ſlowly, and are long before they overtake the ſinner ; Becauſe ſentence againſt 
an evil work is not executed ſpeedily, therefore the hearts of the ſons of men are fully 
ſet in them to do evil. 

The ſcope of the wiſe man's diſcourſe is this ; That, by reaſon of God's forbearance 
and long-ſuffering towards ſinners in this life, it is not ſo eaſy to diſcern the difference 
between them and other men ; this life is the day of God's patience, but the next will 
be a day of retribution and recompenſe. Now becauſe God doth defer and moderate 
the puniſhment of ſinners in this world, and reſerve the weight of his judgments to 
the next; becauſe, through the long-ſuftering of God, many great ſinners live and 
die without any remarkable teſtimony of God's wrath and diſpleaſure againſt them ; 
therefore the heart of the children of men are fully ſet in them to do evil. 

If we render the text word for word from the original, it runs thus ; Becauſe 
nothing is done as a recompenſe to an evil work, therefore the heart of the ſons of 
men are full in them to do evil ; that is, Becauſe men are not oppoſed and contra- 
dicted in their evil ways, becauſe divine juſtice doth not preſently check and con- 
troul ſinners, becauſe ſentence is not immediately paſt upon them, and judgment 
executed, therefore the heart of the ſons of men is full in them to do evil; that is, 
therefore men grow bold and preſumptuous in fin: for the Hebrew word which 
we render, is fully jet in them, we find, Efth. vii. 5. where Ahaſuerus ſays, con- 
cerning Haman, Who is he? and where is he that durſt preſume in his heart to dg 
ſo? Whoſe heart was full to do ſo? Fervit in iis cor filiorum hominum ; fo ſome 
render it, the hearts of men boil with wickedneſs ; are ſo full of it, that it works 
over. Men are reſolute in an evil courſe, their hearts are ſtrengthened and hardened 
in them to do evil, ſo others tranſlate the words. The tranſlation of the LXX is 
very emphatical, zrAne gppndy xh, the heart of the ſons of men is fully perſuaded 
and aſſured to do evil. All theſe tranſlations agree in the main ſcope and ſenſe, 
viz. That ſinners are very apt to preſume upon the long-ſuffering of God, and to 
abuſe it, to the hardening and encouraging of themſelves in their evil ways. In the 
handling of this, I ſhall | 

Firſt, Briefly ſhew that it is ſo. 

Secondly, Whence this comes to paſs, and upon what pretences and colours of 
reaſon, men encourage themſelves in fin, from the patience of God. 

Thirdly, I ſhall endeavour to anſwer an objection about this matter. 

Firſt, That men are very apt to abuſe the long-ſuffering of God, to the Encouraging 
and hardening of themſelves in an evil courſe, the experience of the world, in all 
ages, does give abundant teſtimony. Thus it was with the old world, when the 
long-ſuffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while he was preparing an ark, 
for the ſpace of an hundred and twenty years, 1 Pet. iii. 20. For the wickedneſs of 
man, which was great upon the earth, a general deluge was threatened ; but God was 
patient, and delayed his judgment a great while : hereupon they grew ſecure in their 
1mpenitency, and went on in their courſe, as if they had no apprehenſion of danger, 
no fear of the judgment threatened. So our Saviour tells us, Matth. xxiv. 38, 39. 
As in the days that were before the flood, they were eating and drinking, marrying 
and giving in marriage, until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and knew not 
until the flood came, and took them all away. And ſo it was with Sodom, Luke xvii. 
28. And /ikewi/e alſo as it was in the days of Lot, they eat, they drank, they bought, 
they fold, they planted, they built. And fo, our Saviour tells us, it will be in the end 
of the world; Even thus ſhall it be in the day when the ſon of man is revealed. 
So likewiſe the apoſtle St. Pau/, Rom. ii. 4, 5. Deſpiſeſt thou the riches of his goodneſs, 
and forbearance, and long-ſuffering, not knowing that the goodneſs of God * 
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thee to repentance ©. But after thy hardneſs and impemtent heart, treaſure} up 
to thyſelf wrath againſt the day of wrath, and the revelation of the righteors 
judgment of God. The goodneſs and long-ſuffering of God, which ought in all 
reaſon to lead men to repentance, is to many an occaſion of greater hardneſs and 
impenitency. So alſo St. Peter foretels, 2 Pet. iii. 3. That in the loft davs there 
ſhould come ſcoffers, who ſhould walk after their own hearts lufts, ſaying, Where 
is the promiſe of his coming? And we ſec, in daily experience, that the greateſt part 
of finners grow more obſtinate and confirmed in their wicked ways, upon account of 
God's patience, and becauſe he delays the puniſhment due to them for their ſins. 
Let us conſider, in the 

Second place, Whence this comes to paſs, and upon what pretence and colour of 
reaſon men encourage themſelves in fin, from the long-ſuftering of God. And there 
is no doubt but this proceeds from our 1gnorance and inconſiderateneſs, and from 
an evil heart of unbelief, from the temptation and ſuggeſtion of the devil, one of 
whoſe great arts it is, to make men queſtion the threatenings of God, and to inſi— 
nuate, as he did to our firſt parents, either that he hath not denounced ſuch threaten- 
ings, or that he will not execute them ſo ſeverely. All theſe cauſes do concur to 
the producing this monſtrous effect: But that which I deſign to enquire into, is from 
what pretence of reaſon, grounded upon the long-ſuffering of God, ſinners argue 
themſelves into this confidence and preſumption. For when the wiſe man faith, that 
becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not executed ſpeedily, therefore the heart 
of the fons of men 1s fully ſet in them to do evil; he does not intend to inſinuate, 
that God's long-ſuffering fills the hearts of men with wicked deſigns and reſolu- 
tions, and does, by a proper and direct efficacy, harden ſinners in their courſe ; 
but, that wicked men, upon ſome account or other, do take occaſion, from the 
long-ſuftering of God, to harden themſelves in fin ; they draw falſe concluſions 
from it to impoſe upon themſelves, as if it were really a ground of encouragement ; 
they think they ſee ſomething in the forbearance of God, and his delay of punith- 
ment, which makes them hope for impunity in an evil courſe, notwithſtanding the 
threatenings of God. 

And therefore I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, what thoſe falſe concluſions are, which 14 
wicked men draw from the delay of puniſhment, and to diſcover the ſophiſtry and | 


fallacy of them; and I ſhall rank them under 7wo heads; thoſe which are more 
groſs and atheiſtical ; and thoſe which are not ſo groſs, but yet more common and al 
trequent. 1 

I. Thoſe concluſions which are more groſs and atheiſtical, which bad men draw * 
to the hardening and encouraging of themſelves in fin, from the delay of punith- | 


ment, (which we, who believe a God, call the patience or long-ſuffcring of God) 
are theſe three ; either that there is no God; or if there be, that there is no pro- 
vidence ; or that there is no difference between good and evil. 

I hall ſpeak more briefly of theſe, becauſe I hope there are but few in the world 
of ſuch irregular and beſotted underſtandings, as to make ſuch inferences as theſe, 
from the delay of puniſhment. | 

IJ, From hence ſome would fain conclude, that there is no God. That ſome are 
ſo abſurd as to reaſon in this manner, the ſcripture tells us, P/, xiv. 1. The bo 
hath ſaid in his heart, There is no God : they are corrupt, and have done abomtnable 
works, Now the argument that theſe men frame to themſelves, is this; God doch 
not take a ſpeedy courſe with ſinners, and revenge himſelf immediately upon the 
workers of iniquity, therefore there is no God; for if there were, he would flew 
himſelf, and not bear the affronts of ſinners, when it is ſo eaſy for him to vindicate 
himſclf by a ſwift and ſpeedy vengeance. Thus the poet repreſents the atheiſt argu- 
ing; Nullcs e deos, inane cœlum, affirmat Selius, probatque, qucd ſe factum, dun 
negat hee, didet beatum. Selius affirms, © there are no gods, and that heaven is an 
« empty place, and proves it, becauſe, whilſt he denies God, he ſees himſelf in a 
« very happy and proſperous condition, 

And here it is worthy our notice, at what a contradictious rate theſe men reaſon, 
Firſt, They would have no God, leſt he ſhould be juſt, and punith them as they 
deſerved ; and then, in n ee ee they would have him to be nothing but juſtice 
and ſeverity, leſt there ſhould be a God : as if no other notion could be framed of 
the divine nature, but of a raſh fury, and impetuous revenge, and an impotenc 
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paſſion, which when it is offended and provoked, cannot contain itſelf, and forbear 
puniſhment for a moment. Juſtice is not ſuch a perfection as doth neceſſarily exclude 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, and patience ; it doth in no wiſe contradict the perfection of 
the divine nature to bear with ſinners, in expectation of their repentance and amend- 
ment ; or if God foreſees their final impenitency, to reſpite their puniſhment to the 
moſt fit and convenient ſeaſon. God may ſuffer long, and yet be reſolved, if finners 
perſiſt in the abuſe of his goodneſs and patience, to execute vengeance upon them in 
due time. It is a pitiful ground of atheiſm, that becauſe God is ſo much better than 
wicked men deſerve, they will not allow him to be at all. : 
2dly, Others infer from the delay of puniſhment, that there is no providence that 
adminiſters the affairs of the world, and regards the good and bad actions of men, 
For though the being of God be acknowledged, yer if he do not regard what is 
done here below, nor concern himſelf in human affairs, ſinners are as ſafe and. free 
to do what they pleaſe, as if there were no God; and upon this ground, the ſeri 
ture tells us, many encourage themſelves in their wickedneſs ; P/al. Ixiv. 5. They 
encourage themſelves in an evil matter: they commune of laying ſnares privily ; they 
ſay, Who ſhall ſee them? And more expreſly, P/al. xciv. 4, 5, 6, 7.. How long ſhall 
they utter and ſpeak hard things? and all the workers of intquity boaſt themſekves ? 
They break in pieces thy people, O Lord, and afflift thine heritage. They 105 We 
widow and the ſtranger, and murder e Yet they ſay, The Lord jhall not © 
ſee, neither ſhall the God of Jacob regard it. And if this were ſo, well might they 
encourage themſelves. If it were true which Eyicurus faith, * That God takes no 
« knowledge of the actions of men; that he is far removed from us, and contented 
« with himſelf, and not at all concerned in what we do: If this were true, the in- 
ference which Lucretius makes, were very juſt ; Qyare religio pedibus ſubjecta viciſimm 
obteritur ; © Men might trample religion under their feet, and live without any 
« regard to the laws of it. ” | | BE 
But let us fee how they infer this from the long-ſuffering of God, that he. 1 
the affairs of the world, and hath no conſideration of the actions of men, betaule: + 
they ſee the ungodly to proſper in the world equally with others that are ſtrictiß. 
devout and vertuous, yea, many times, to be in a more proſperous and flouriſhing 
condition ; they are not in trouble like other men, neither are they plagued like other 
men. So that if there be a God, it ſeems ( ſay they) that he connives at the crimes 
of men, and /coks on upon them that deal treacheroufly, and holds his peace whilſt the 
wicked devoureth the man that is more righteous than himſelf, as the prophet expreſſeth 
it, Habak. i. 13. | | 
For anſwer to this, I ſhall only give this reaſonable and credible account of the 
long-ſuffering of God, and the impunity of wicked men in this life, which not only 
the ſcripture gives us, but the heathen were able to give from the light of nature, 
and is agreeable to the common ſenſe of mankind, namely, that this life is a ſtate 
of probation and trial, wherein God ſuffers men to walk in their own ways with- 
| out any viſible check and reſtraint, and does not uſually inflict preſent and remark- 
| able puniſhments upon them for their evil deeds ; becauſe this being a ſtate of trial 
of the diſpoſitions and manners of men, is rather the proper ſeaſon of patience, than 
| | of puniſhments and rewards ; and therefore it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
q | God reſerves ſinners for a ſolemn and publick trial at the great aſſizes of the world, 
* when he will openly vindicate the honour of his juſtice upon the deſpiſers of his 
patience and long-ſuffering, when he will make his judgment to break forth as the 
light, and his righteouſneſs as the noon-day. In the mean time, the providence of 
God, when he lees it fit, gives ſome remarkable inſtances of his juſtice upon great 
and notorious offenders in this life, as a pledge and earneſt of a future judgment ; 
and theſe, ſometimes, more general, as in the deſtruction of the old world by an 
univerſal deluge, when he /aw the wickedneſs of men to be great upon the earth : 
And ſuch was that terrible vengeance which was poured down upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the cities about them; which, as St. Jude tells us, are ſet forth for 
an example, ſuffering the vengeance of eternal fire, that is, of a perpetual deſtruction 
by fire. | 
5 Another groſs and atheiſtical inference, which men are apt to make from 
the delay of puniſhment, is, That there is no ſuch. difference of good and evil as is 
pretended ; becauſe they do not ſee the good and bad actions of men . in 
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their rewards, becauſe divine juſtice doth not preſently manifeſt _ itſelf ; and every 
tranſgreſſion and diſobedience doth not immediately receive a juſt recompence of reward, 
therefore they cannot believe that the difference between good and evi is ſo great 
and evident. 5 

For anſwer to this: Not to inſiſt upon the difference which the providence of God 
ſometimes makes between them in this life, I appeal to the conſciences of men, whe- 
ther they do not ſecretly and inwardly acknowledge a clear difference between good and 
evil, Are not the worſt of men apt to conceive better hopes of ſucceſs, when they 
are about a juſt and honeſt undertaking, than when they are engaged in a wicked 
deſign ? Do not bad men feel a ſecret ſhame and horror, when no eye ſees them, and 
the wickedneſs they are about to commit, doth not fall under the cognizance and 
cenſure of any human court or tribunal ? Have they not many checks and rebukes 
in their own ſpirits, much diſturbance and confuſion of mind, when they are enter- 
prizing a wicked thing? And does not this plainly argue, that they are guilty to them- 
ſelves that they are about ſomething which they ought not to do ? 

It is very true, that moſt men are more ſenſible of the evil of an action, when they 
feel the ill effects and conſequences of it, and ſuffer the puniſhment that is due to it: 
but yet the ſenſe of good and evil is ſo deeply impreſt upon human nature, that I 
think no man, remaining à man, can quite deface and blot out the difference of good 
and evil. So that if men will but attend to the natural dictates and ſuggeſtions of 
their own minds, they cannot poſſibly infer, from the delay of puniſhment, that there 
is no dfference of good and evil. | 

But becauſe thoſe who are thus, are but few, in compariſon, there being not [ 
many in the world arrived to that degree of blindneſs, and height of impiety, as to 1 
diſbelieve a God, and 4 providence ; and I think none have attained to that perfect 
conqueſt of conſcience, as to have loſt all ſenſe of good and evi; therefore I ſhall 
rather inſiſt, | 17 

II. Upon thoſe kind of reaſonings which are more ordinary and common among 
bad men, and whereby they cheat themſelves into everlaſting perdition ; and they are 
ſuch as theſe : 5 

I. Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not ſpeedily executed, therefore fin is not 
ſo great an evil. | | al 

2. Therefore God is not ſo highly offended and provoked by it. Or, 4 

3. God is not ſo ſevere in his own nature, as he is commonly repreſented. " 

4. Therefore the puniſhment of fin is not ſo certain. Or, however, | 

5. It is at a diſtance, and may be prevented time enough, by a future repentance | 
in our old age, or at the hour of death. By ſome ſuch falſe reaſonings as theſe, 
which men think may probably be collected from the patience and long-ſuffering of 
God, they harden and encourage themſelves in an evil courſe. 

1. Becauſe the puniſhment of fin is deferred, therefore they conclude it is not fo 
great an evil; they do not feel the ill effects of it at preſent ; all things go well and 
proſperouſly with them, no leſs than with thoſe who are ſo ſtrict and conſcientious ; 
and therefore they hope there is no fuch great evil in fin, as melancholy people are 
apt to fancy to themſelves. For anſwer to this, 

( 1.) Conſider ſeriouſly what fin is, and then thou wilt ſee reaſon enough to call 
it a great evil. To fin againſt God, is to contemn the greateſt authority in the 
world, to contradict the greateſt holineſs and purity, to abuſe the greateſt goodneſs, 
and to provoke almighty juſtice to take vengeance upon thee, and to make thee as 
miſerable as thou art capable of being. To fin againſt God, is to be diſobedient 
to thy Sovereign, and unthankful to thy beſt Benefactor, and to act contrary to 
the greateſt obligations, againſt thy beſt reaſon, and trueſt intereſt ; to diſoblige 
thy kindeft friend, and to gratify thy worſt and bittereſt enemy; it is to diſorder 
thyſelf, to create perpetual diſquiet to thy own mind, and to do the greateſt miſ- 
chief poſſible to thyſelf ; to deprive thyſelf of the greateſt happineſs, and to draw 
down upon thyſelf extreme and eternal miſery. And what do we call a great evil, 
if this be not, which contains in it all the kinds, and all the aggravations of evil 
that can be, and hath all the circumſtances of uglineſs and deformity in it that can 
be imagined ? 

(2.) Whatever fin be in itſelf, yet from hence we can in no wife conclude that it 
is not a great evil, becauſe the puniſhment of it is deferred for a while: from hence 
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indeed it follows, that God is very good in deferring the 15 which is due to 
thee for thy fins, but by no means that fin is not very evil. The reprieve of a traitor, 
does indeed argue the goodnefs and clemency of the prince, but doth not at all abate 
of the heinouſneſs of the crime for which he is ſentenced. The great evil of fin 
is evident, becauſe the holy and juſt God hath forbidden it, and declared his hatred 
and deteſtation of it, and threatened it with moſt ſevere and direful puniſhment , 
but that God reſpites the puniſhment which is due to ſin, and does not immediate] 
take vengeance upon ſinners, but affords them a ſpace, and means, and opportunity of 
repentance : This doth nor at all leflen the evil of fin, bur 18 rather an aggravation of 
it, that we ſhould offend and provoke that God who is ſo patient and long-ſuffering 
rowards us, ſo very loth to bring thoſe evils upon us, which we are ſo raſh and for- 
ward to pull down upon ourſelves. 

2. If God doth not immediately puniſh fin upon the commiſſion of it, and inſtantly 
let fly at the ſinner, this they would conſtrue to be a ſign that he is not fo highly 
offended and provoked by it ; if he were, he would manifeſt his diſpleaſure againſt 
it, by the ſudden and violent effuſions of his wrath. For anſwer to this, I defire theſe 
two things may be conſidered : | 

(J.) That God himſelf, in his word, evety-where plainly declares to us his great 
diſpleaſure againſt fin : P/al. v. 4, 5. Thou art not a God that haſt pleaſure in wicked- 
neſs, neither ſhall evil dwell with thee. The fooliſh ſhall not fland in thy fight ; thou 
hateſt all the workers of iniquity. Thou art not a God that haſt pleaſure in wickedneſs, 
The words are a werwnc, and leſs is ſpoken than is meant and intended, vzz. That 
God is ſo far from taking pleaſure in the ſins of men, that he is highly diſpleaſed at 
them, and bears an implacable hatred againſt them. 

And do not the terrible threatenings of God againſt fin, declace him to be highly 
offended at it? when he ſays, That he will come in flaming fire, to render ven- 
geance to all them that know not the goſpel of his Son; and that they ſhall be 
puniſhed with everlaſting deſtruction, from the preſence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of bis power. Can we think that all the threatenings of God's word, and all 
thoſe direful car/es which are written in his book, ſhall return empty, without 
doing any execution? thou that now flattereſt thyſelf in vain and groundleſs hopes, 
that none of theſe evils ſhall come upon thee, when thou comeſt to ſtand before 
the great Judge of the world, and to behold the killing frowns of his countenance, 
and to hear thoſe bitter words of eternal diſpleaſure from the mouth of God him- 
ſelf, Depart, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels ; 
thou wilt then believe that God 1s heartily angry and offended with thee for thy 
ſins. We ſhall find in that day, that the threatenings of God's word, which we 
now hear ſecurely, and without terror, had a full fignification ; or rather, that no 
words could convey to us the terror of them. What the ſcripture ſays of the 
happineſs and glory of the next life, is true alſo of the miſery and puniſhments of 
the other world, that eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, thoſe terrible things which God hath reſerved for the workers of 
iniquity. 

bor above all, the direful ſufferings of the Son of God, when fin was but im- 
puted to him, are a demonſtration of God's implacable hatred of fin ; for that rather 
than ſin ſhould go unpuniſhed, God was pleaſed to ſubject his own Son to the ſuf- 
ferings due to it: This plainly ſhews, that he hated fin, as much as he loved his 
Own Son. 

But, ( 24ly,) God may conceive a very great diſpleaſure againſt fin, and be kighly 
incenſed and provoked by it, and yet ſuſpend the effects of his diſpleaſure, and defer 
the puniſhment of it for a great while: And to imagine otherwiſe, argues a groſs 
miſtake of the nature of God, arifing from our not conſidering the attributes and 
perfections of God in conjunction and confiſtency with one another. When we 
conſider one attribute of God fingly, and ſeparate it from the reſt, and frame ſuch 
wide and large apprehenſions of it, as to exclude his other per fectious, We have 

a falſe notion of God; and the reaſon of this miſtake is, becauſe, among men, an 
eminent degree of any one excellency doth commonly ſhut out others; becauſe, 
in our narrow and finite nature, many perfections cannot ſtand together; but it 1 
quite otherwiſe in the divine nature. In infinite perfection, all perfections do meet 
and conſiſt together; one perfection doth not hinder and exclude another, and ow 
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fore in our conceptions of God, we are to take great heed that we do not raiſe any one 

attribute or perfection of God upon the ruin of the reſt, | 

So that it is a falſe imagination of God, when we ſo attribute 7z/tice or anger to 
him, as to exclude his patience and long-ſuffering : for God is not impotent in his 
anger, as we are ; every thing that provokes him, doth not preſently put him out of 
patience, ſo that he cannot contain his wrath, and forbear immediately to revenge 
himſelf upon ſinners. In this ſenſe, God fays of himſelf, I/. xxvii. 4. Fury is not 
in me. There is nothing of a raſh and ungoverned paſſion in the wiſe and juſt God. 

Every ſin, indeed, kindles his anger, and provokes his diſpleaſure againſt us, and, 
by our repeated and continued offences, we ſtill add fuel to his wrath ; but it doth not 
of neceflity inſtantly break forth like a conſuming fire, and a devouring flame. The 
holy and righteous nature of God, makes him neceſſarily offended and diſpleaſed 
with the fins of men; but as to the manifeſtation of his wrath, and the effects of 
his anger, his wiſdom and goodneſs do regulate and determine the proper time and 
circumſtances of puniſhmenr. 

3. From the patience of God, and the delay of puniſhment, men are apt to con- 
clude, that God is not ſo ſevere in his nature as he is commonly repreſented. It is 
true, he hath declared his diſpleaſue againſt ſin, and threatened it with dreadful puniſh- 
ments ; which he may do, in great wiſdom, to keep the world in awe and order : 
but great things are likewiſe ſpoken of his mercy, and of the wonderful delight he 
takes in the exerciſe of his mercy : ſo that notwithſtanding all the threatenings which 
are denounced againſt fin, it is to be hoped, that when ſentence comes to be paſt, and 
judgment to be executed, God will remember mercy in the midjt of judgment, and that 
mercy will triumph over judgment ; and that as now his patience ſtays his hand, and 
turns away his wrath, ſo, at the laſt, the milder attributes of his goodneſs and mer 
will interpoſe and moderate the rigour and ſeverity of his juſtice ; and of this, his 
great patience and long-ſuffering towards finners for the preſent, ſeems to be ſome. 
kind of pledge and earneſt : He that is ſo ſow to anger, and ſo loth to execute puniſh- 
ment, may probably be prevailed upon, by his own pity and goodneſs, to remit it at 
the laſt : And this is the more credible, becauſe it is granted on all hands, that no 
perſon is obliged to execute his threatenings, as he is to make good his promiſes : he 
that promiſeth, paſſeth a right to another; but he that threateneth, keeps the right 
and power of doing what he pleaſeth in his own hands. 

I ſhall ſpeak a little more fully to this, becauſe it is almoſt incredible how much 
men bear up themſelves upon vain and groundleſs hopes of the boundleſs mercy of 

God, and bleſs themſelves in their hearts, ſaying, they ſhall have peace, though they 


F 
walk in the imagination of their hearts, to add drunkenneſs to thirſt ; that is, though 
) they ſtill perſiſt in their vices, and add one degree of fin to another. 
. Now, for anſwer to this, 
f ( 1.) Let it be granted, that a bare threatening, does not neceſſarily infer the cer- 
4 tainty of the event; and that the thing threatened, ſhall infallibly come to paſs : No 
f perſon is obliged to perform his threatenings, as he is his promiſes ; the threatenings 
of God, declare what fin deſerves, and what the ſinner may juſtly expect, if he con- 
tinue impenitent and incorrigible. But then we are to take notice, that repentance is 
the only condition that is implied in the threatenings of God, and will effectually 
5 hinder the execution of them: Fer. xviii. 7, 8, 9, 10. At what inſtant I ſpeak ( ſays 
'S God) concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, 
and to deſtroy it; if that nation againſt whom ] have pronounced, turn from their evil, 
y T will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them. And at what inſtant T ſhall 
T Speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it; if it do 
15 evil in my fight, and obey not my voice, then will I repent of the good wherewith T ſaid 
d I would benefit them. Now it when God hath promiſed to do good to a people, fin 
2 will hinder the bleſſing promiſed, and bring down judgments upon them, much more 
h when it is particularly threatened. 
e But as to the caſe of final impenitency and unbelief, God, that he might 
in ſtrengthen his threatenings, hath added a ſign of immutability to them, having con- 
e, firmed them with an oath; I have ſieorn (ſaith the Lord) that they ſhall not 
ks enter into my reſt : Which, though it was ſpoken to the unbelieving Jews, the apoſtle 
ct to the Hebrews applies it to a final unbelief and impenitency under the goſpel, of 
At 
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remit of his threatenings : yet his oath is a plain declaration that he will not; 
becauſe it ſignifies, the firm and immutable determination of his will, and there- 
by puts an end to all doubts and controverſies concerning the fulfilling of his 
threatenings. 1 

(2.) It is certainly much the wiſeſt and ſafeſt way, to believe the threatenings 
of God, in the ſtrictneſs and rigour of them, unleſs there be ſome tacit condition 
evidently implied in them; becauſe if we do not believe them, and the thing prove 
otherwiſe, the conſequence of our miſtake, is fatal and dreadful. It is true, indeed, 
that God, by his threatenings, did intend to keep ſinners in awe, and to deter them 
from fin : but if he had any-where revealed, that he would not be rigorous in the 
execution of theſe threatenings, ſuch a revelation would quite take off the edge 
and terror of them, and contradict the end and deſign of them; for threatenings 
ſignify very little, but upon this ſuppoſition, that, in all probability, they will be 
executed : and if this be true, it is the greateſt madneſs and folly in the world to run 
the hazard of it. 3 

(3.) As for thoſe large declarations which the ſcripture makes of the boundleſs 
mercy of God to finners, we are to limit them, as the ſcripture hath done, to the 
time and ſeaſon of mercy, which is this life, and while we are in the way. This 
is the day of mercy and falvation ; and when this life is ended, the opportunities of 
grace aud mercy are paſt, and the day of recompence and vengeance will begin. Now 
God tries us, and offers mercy to us ; but if we obſtinately refuſe it, judgment will 

take hold of us. 
And then we muſt limit the mercy of God to the conditions upon which he 
offers it, which are, repentance for fins paſt, and ſincere obedience for the future ; 
but if men continue obſtinate and impenitent, and encourage themſelves in fin, from 
the mercy and patience of God ; this is not a caſe that admits of * but, on the 
contrary, his juſtice will triumph in the ruin and deſtruction of thoſe who, inſtead 
of embracing the offers of his mercy, do deſpiſe and abuſe them : He will laugh 
at their calamity, and mock when their fear comes; when their fear comes as 
deſolation, and their agſtruction as a whirl-wind ; when diſtreſs and anguiſh 
cometh upon them, then they may call upon him, but he will not anſwer ; they may 
ſeek him early, but they ſhall not find him. If we deſpiſe the riches of God's 
goodneſs, and long-ſuffering, and forbearance, he knows how to handle us, and 
will do it to purpoſe ; with the froward he will ſhew himſelf froward, and will 
be in a more-eſpecial manner ſevere towards thoſe who take encouragement from 
his mercy, to diſbelieve and deſpiſe his threatenings. And this God hath as 
plainly told us, as words can expreſs any thing, Deut. xxix. 19, 20. And if it 
come to paſs that when he heareth the words of this curſe, he bleſs himſelf in his 
heart, ſaying, I ſhall have peace, though I walk in the imagination of my heart, to 
add drunkenneſs to thirſt : The Lord will not ſpare him, but then the anger of 
the Lord, and his jealouſy, ſhall ſmoke againſt that man, and all the curſes that 
are written in this book, ſhall lie upon him, and the Lord ſhall blot out his 
name from under heaven. Whatever right and power God hath reſerved to 
himſelf about the execution of his threatenings, he hath plainly declared, that, 
of all others, thoſe who encourage themſelves in a finful courſe, from the hopes 
of God's mercy, notwithſtanding his threatenings, ſhall find no favour and mercy 
at his hand : whatever he may remit of his threatenings to others, he will 
certainly nor ſpare thoſe who believe ſo largely concerning the mercy of God, 
not with a mind to ſubmit to the terms of it, but to preſume ſo much the more 
upon it. 

( 4.) God hath not been wanting to ſhew ſome remarkable inſtances of his ſeve- 
rity towards ſinners in this world. As he is pleaſed ſometimes to give good men 
ſome fore-taſtes of heaven, and earneſts of their future happineſs ; 1o likewiſe, by 
ſome preſent ſtroke, to let ſinners feel what they are to expect hereafter ; ſome ſparks 
of hell do now and then fall upon the conſciences of finners. That fear which 
is ſometimes kindled in mens conſciences in this life, that horrible anguiſh, 
and thoſe unſpeakable terrors which ſome finners have had experience of in this 
world, may ſerve to forewarn us of the wrath which is to come, and to convince 
us of the reality of thoſe expreſſions of the torments of hell, by zhe warm that dies 
not, and the fire that 1s not quenched. That miraculous deluge, which ſwallowed up 
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the old world; that hell which was rained down from heaven in thoſe terrible 
ſhowers of fire and brimſtone, to conſume Sodom and Gomorrah ; the earth open- 
ing her mouth upon Corah and his ſeditious company, to let them down, as it were, 
quick into hell : theſe and many other remarkable judgments of God, in ſeveral ages, 
upon particular perſons, and upon cities and nations, may ſatisfy us, in ſome meaſure, 
of the ſeverity of God againſt fin, and be, as it were, pledges to aſſure ſinners of the 
inſupportable miſery and torments of the next life. 

(F.) The argument is much ſtronger the other way, that becauſe the puniſh- 
ment of ſinners is delayed ſo long, therefore it will be much heavier and ſeverer 
when it comes; that the wrath of God is growing all this while, and as we #/ up 
the meaſures of cur ſins, he fills the phial of his wrath : Rom. ii. 5. And according 
to thy hard and impenitent heart, tregſureſt up to thyſelf wrath againſt the day of 
wrath, and the revelation of the righteous judgment of God. God now keeps in 
his diſpleaſure : but all the while we go on in an impenitent courſe, the wrath of 
God is continually increaſing, and will at laſt be manifeſted by the righteous judg- 
men of God upon ſinners. God now exerciſeth and diſplayeth his milder attri- 
butes, his goodneſs, and mercy, and patience : but theſe will not always hold out ; 
there is a dreadful day a coming, wherein (as the apoſtle ſpeaks) God will bew 
his wrath, and make his power known, after he hath endured with much long-ſuffer- 
ing the veſſels of wrath fitted for deſtruction. All this long time of God's patience 
and forbearance Vis wrath is kindled, and he is whetting his glittering ſword, and 
making ſharp his arrows, ; and this long preparation doth portend a much more 
dreadful execution: ſo that we ſhould reaſon thus, from the long- ſuffering of God; 
God bears with us, and ſpares us at preſent, and keeps in his anger ; therefore if 
we go on to provoke him, time will come when he will not ſpare, but his anger 
will flame forth, and hs jealouſy ſmoke againſt us. This is but reaſonable to expect, 
that they who in this world for/ake their own mercies, the mercy of God in the next 
ſhould forſake them. 

4. Another falſe concluſion, which men draw from the delay of puiſhment, is, 
That becauſe it is delayed, therefore it is not fo certain: The ſinner eſcapes for the 
preſent ; and though he have ſome miſgivings and fearful apprehenſions of the future, 
yet he hopes his fears may be greater than his danger, 

It is true, indeed, we are not ſo certain of the miſery of wicked men in another 
world, as if it were preſent, and we lay groaning under the weight of it: ſuch a 
certainty as this, would not only leave no place for doubting, but even for that 
which we properly and ſtrictly call Faith; for faith is the evidence of things not ſeen : 
But ſure we have other faculties beſides ſenſe to judge of things by; we may be ſuffi- 
ciently certain of many things which are neither preſent nor ſenſible, of many things 
paſt and future, upon good ground and teſtimony : we are ſure that we were born, 
and yet we have no remembrance of it; we are certain that we ſhall die, though 
we never had the experience of it. Things may be certain in their cauſes, as 
well as in their preſent exiſtence, if the cauſes be certain. The truth of God, 
who hath declared theſe things to us, is an abundant ground of aſſurance to us, 
though they be at a great diſtance : The certainty of things, 1s not ſhaken by our 
wavering belief concerning them. | 

Beſides, the very light of nature, and the common reaſon of mankind, hath always 
made a contrary inference from the long-ſuffering of God, and the delay of pre- 
ſent puniſhment. Though men are apt to think, that becauſe judgment is deferred, 
therefore it is not certain ; yet the very light of nature hath taught men to reaſon 
otherwiſe ; that becauſe God is ſo patient to ſinners in this life, therefore there will 
a time come when they ſhall be puniſhed ; that becauſe this life is a time of trial 
and forbearance, therefore there ſhall be another ſtate after this life, which ſhall be 
a ſeaſon of recompence. And by this argument chiefly it was that the wileſt of 
the heathen ſatisfied themſelves concerning another ſtate after this life, and anſwered 
the troubleſome objection againſt the providence of God, from the unequal admini- 
{tration of things in this world, ſo viſible in the afflictions and ſufferings of good men, 
and the proſperity of the wicked, vi. that there would be another ſtate that would 
adjuſt all theſe matters, and ſet them ſtreight, when good and bad men ſhould receive 
the full recompence of their deeds. 
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The 565 and laſt falſe concluſion which men draw from the long-ſuffering of God, 
and the delay of puniſhment, is this; That it is, however, probably, at ſome diſtance, 
and therefore they may fin yet a while longer, and all this danger may be prevented 
time enough, by a future repentance in our old age, or at the hour of death ; and 
they are confirmed very much in this hope, becauſe they ſee men much worſe than 
themſelves, great criminals and malefactors, upon two or three days warning, to per- 
form this work of repentance very ſubſtantially, and to die with great comfort and 
aſſurance of their ſalvation. This is the moſt common deluſion of all the reſt, and 
hath been, I am afraid, the ruin of more ſouls than all the other which I have men- 
tioned ; they may have,/lain their thouſands, but this its ten thouſands. 

For anſwer to this, be pleaſed ſeriouſly to lay to heart theſe following conſiderations, 
moſt of which I ſhall ſpeak but briefly to ; becauſe I have, upon other occaſions, 
ſpoken largely to them. 1 

( 1.) If there be a future judgment, then it is certain, at how great a diſtance 
ſoever it may be. That which ſhall be a thouſand years hence, will certainly be ; 
and it is but very ſmall comfort and encouragement, conſidering the vaſt diſproportion 
between time and eternity, to think, that after twenty or forty years ſhall be paſt and 
gone, then muſt I enter upon eternal miſery ; then will thoſe intolerable torments 
begin, which ſhall never have an end. | 

(2.) But it is not certain that it is at ſuch a diſtance : When we put from us the 
evil day, it is, many times, nearer to us than we are aware; and when we think the 
judgment of God is at a great diſtance, the Fudge may be near, even at the door. 
Our times are not in our own hands, but we are perfectly at the diſpoſal of another, 
who, when he pleaſeth, can put a period to them, and cauſe our breath to ceaſe 
from our noſtrils, and we ſhall not be : There is no man hath power over the ſpirit, 
to retain the ſpirit ; neither hath he power in the day of death, ſaith the wiſe man, 
a little before the text. Thou dreameſt, perhaps, of many years continuance 
in this world, and, perhaps, in the height of this vain imagination, he decree 
is ſealed, and the commandment come forth to ſummon thee out of this world, and 
thou art juſt dropping into that miſery, which thou fancieſt to be at ſuch a diſtance ; 
whilſt thou art vainly promiſing thyſelf he eaſe of many years, God may ſay to 
thee, Thou fool, this night ſhall thy ſoul be required of thee ; and then, where are 
all thy hopes ? 

(3.) Suppoſing the evil day were at a conſiderable diſtance, yet men run an 
infinite hazard in venturing all the hopes of their ſalvation upon a future repentance ; 
for what knoweſt thou, O man ! but thou mayeſt be ſurprized by a ſudden ſtroke, 
which may give thee no warning, leave thee no ſpace of repentance ? A violent 
diſeaſe may ſeize upon thee, which may diſorder thy underſtanding, and fo 
weaken all thy faculties, as to render thee unfit for all reaſonable operations : Ar 
the beſt, how unfit are we for the moſt ſerious work of our lives, when we are 
hardly fit to do any thing? Old age is a very unſeaſonable time for repentance, 
when we are full of weakneſs and infirmity, and our minds are crooked and 
bowed down by vice, as our bodies are by age, and as hard to be recovered to their 
firſt ſtreightneſs; much more is it an improper time for this work, when ſickneſs 
and old age meet together. . There are two things in which men, in other thin 
wiſe enough, do uſually miſcarry ; in putting off the making of their wills, and 
their repentance, till it be too late. Men had need then be of found underſtanding, 
and perfect memory, when they ſet about matters of ſo great conſequence in reſpect 
of their temporal and eternal concernments : eſpecially when men have the hap- 
pineſs of all eternity to take care of, and provide for, they had need have their 
underſtandings about them, and all the advantages of leiſure and conſideration, to 
make a ſober reflexion upon their paſt lives, and make up their accounts with God, 
and to ſet all things right between him and them; and it is well if, after all, 2 
repentance wiltully deferred fo long, ſo ſhort and imperfect, fo confuſed and huddled 
up, will at laſt be accepted as a tolerable atonement for the crimes and miſcarriages 
of a long lite. 

( 4.) Suppoſe thou wert ſure to repent before thou leaveſt the world, and to do 
this work throughly, which no man can promiſe to himſelf, that deliberately delays 
it; yet this can be no feaſonable encouragement to go on in an evil courſe, be— 
cauſe we do but hereby aggravate our own trouble, and treaſure up much more 
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ſorrow and affliction to ourſelves againſt the day of repentance, and conſequently ſin 
on, in hopes of being hereafter ſo much the more troubled and grieved for what we 
have done; as if a man ſhould go on to break the laws, in hopes of a more ſevere and 
exemplary puniſhment: ſure this can be no encouragement or ground of hope to any 
reaſonable and conſiderate man. 

Laſtly, As to the encouragement which men take from the ſudden repentance 
of great criminals and malefactors, and their dying with ſo much comfort and 
aſſurance ; if this be well conſidered, there is little comfort to be fetched from ſuch 
examples, For, | 

1//, Though a ſincere repentance in ſuch circumſtances be poſlible ; yet it is almoſt 
impoſſible for the party himſelf concerned, much more for others, upon any good 
ground, to judge when it is ſincere. God, who knows the hearts of men, and 
whether, if they had lived longer, they would, in the future courſe of their lives 
have juſtified and made good their repentance and good reſolutions, only knows the 
ſincerity of it. | 

But, 2dly, No certain judgment is to be made from the comfort and confidence of 
the party concerned; for the buſineſs is not, what comfort and confidence men have 
but, what ground they have for it: and whereas men are apt piouſly to ſuppoſe chat 
ſo extraordinary a comfort and aſſurance is wrought in them by the Spirit of God 
nothing is more uncertain ; becauſe we ſometimes ſee choſe who give no ſuch teſti= 
mony of their repentance, to die with every whit as much courage, and comfort, and 
confident perſuaſion of their ſalvation, as thoſe that do. But this, certainly, is not 
from the Spirit of God : a natural obſtinacy and courage may carry men a great 
way ; and falſe and miſtaken principles may fill men, for the preſent, with as much 
comfort and confidence as well-grounded hopes. In the church of Rome, great num- 
bers of thoſe who have led very wicked lives, after a formal confeſſion and abſolu- 
tion, and ſome good words of encouragement from the prieſt, die as full of peace 
and comfort, to all appearance, as the beſt of men. 

Indeed, it is very natural to men, who find themſelves in a deſperate condition, to 
be ſtrangely elevated and raiſed, upon any hopes given of eſcaping ſo great a danger 
as they apprehend themſelves to be in ; eſpecially if theſe hopes be given them by 
a grave man, of whoſe piety and judgment they have a venerable opinion. When 
men have the ſentence of death in themſelves, as all wicked livers muſt have, they are 
naturally apt to be over-joyed at the unexpected news of a pardon. 

To ſpeak my mind freely in this matter, I have no great opinion of that extraor- 
dinary comfort and confidence which ſome have, upon a ſudden repentance for 
great and flagrant crimes; becauſe I cannot diſcern any ſufficient ground for it. I think 
great humility and dejection of mind, and a doubtful apprehenſion of their condition, 
next almoſt to deſpair of it, would much better become them ; becauſe their caſe is 
really ſo very doubtful in itſelf. There is great reaſon for the repentance of ſuch per- 
ſons, and it becomes them well; but I ſee very little reaſon for their great comfort 
and confidence, nor does it become their circumſtances and condition. Let them 
exerciſe as deep repentance as is poſſible, and bring forth all the fruits meet for it 
that are poſſible in ſo ſhort a time: let them humble themſelves before God, and pray 
inceſſantly to him day and night for mercy ; make all the reparation they can, for the 
injuries they have done, by confeſſion, and acknowledgment, and by making ſatiſ- 
faction to the parties injured, if it be in their power, by giving alms to the poor, by 
warning others, and endeavouring to reclaim them to a better mind, and courſe of 
life ; and for the reſt, humbly commit themſelves to the mercy of God, in Jeſus Chriſt; 
let them imitate, as near as they can, the behaviour of the penitent thief, che only 
example the ſcripture has left us of a late repentance that proved effectual, who gave 
the greateſt teſtimony that could be of a penitent ſorrow for his fins, and of his faith 

in the Saviour of the world, by a generous and courageous owning of him in the midſt 
of his diſgrace and ſuffering, when even his own diſciples had denied and forſaken 
him : but we do not find in him any ſigns of extraordinary comfort, much leſs of con- 
fidence, but he humbly commended himſelf to the mercy and goodneſs of his Saviour, 
ſaying, Lord, remember me when thou comeſt into thy kingdom. 
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Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not executed ſpeedily, therefore 
the heart of the ſons of men is fully ſet in them to do evil. 


hardening and encouraging of themſelves in fin, and when this comes to pals ; 
where I conſidered the ſeveral falſe concluſions which ſinners draw from the 
delay of puniſhment, as if there were no God, or providence, or difterence of good 
and evil; or elſe, as is more commonly pretended, that ſin is not ſo great an evil, 
and that God is not ſo highly offended at it, or that God is not ſo ſevere as he is 
repreſented ; that the puniſhment of fin is not ſo certain, or, however, it is at a 
diſtance, and may be prevented by a future repentance : all which I have ſpoken 
fully to, and endeavoured to ſhew the fallacy and unreaſonableneſs of them, I ſhall 
now proceed to the | 
Third and laſt thing J propounded, which was, To anſwer an objection, to which 
this diſcourſe may ſeem liable; and that is this: If the long- ſuffering of God be the 
occalion of mens hardneſs and impenitency, then why is God ſo patient to ſinners, 
when they are ſo prone to abuſe his goodneſs and patience? And how is it good- 
neſs in God to forbear finners ſo long, when this forbearance of his is ſo apt to mi- 
niſter to them an occaſion of their farther miſchief, and greater ruin ? It ſhould ſeem 
according to this, that it would be much greater mercy to the greateſt part of ſinners, 
not to be patient toward them at all; but inſtantly, upon the firſt occaſion and pro- 
vocation, to cut them off, and ſo to put a ſtop to their wickedneſs, and to hinder 
them from making themſelves more miſerable, by increafing their guilt, and freaſuring 
up wrath to themſelves againſt the day of wrath. i 

This is the objection ; and becauſe it ſeems to be of ſome weight, I ſhall endeavour 
to return a ſatisfactory anſwer to it, in theſe following particulars. And, 

I. I ask the ſinner, if he will ſtand to this; Art thou ſerious, and wouldeſt thou 
in good earneſt have God to deal thus with thee, to take the very firſt advantage to 
deſtroy thee, or turn thee into hell, and to make thee miſerable: beyond all hopes of 
recovery? Conſider of it again, Doſt thou think it defirable, that God ſhall deal 
thus with thee, and let fly his judgments upon thee ſo ſoon as ever thou haſt ſinned ? 
If not, why do men trifle, and make an objection againſt the long-ſuffering of God, 
which they would be very loth ſhould be made good upon them? 

II. It is likewiſe to be conſidered, that the long-ſuffering of God toward ſinners, 
is not a total forbearance : it is uſually ſo mix'd with afffictions and judgments of one 
kind or other, upon ourſelves or others, as to be a ſufficient warning to us, if we 
would conſider and lay it to heart, to fin no more, leſt a worſe thing come upon us ; 
leſt chat judgment which we ſaw inflicted upon others, come home to us. And is not 
this great goodneſs, to warn us, when he might deſtroy us? to leave room for a 
retreat, when he might put our caſe paſt remedy ? 

All this time of God's patience, he threatens ſinners, to awaken them out of their 
ſecurity ; he puniſheth them gently, that we may have no ground to hope for impu- 
nity ; he makes examples of ſome in a more ſevere and remarkable manner, that 
others may hear, and fear, and be afraid to commit the like fins, leſt the like puniſh- 
ment overtakes them ; he whips ſome offenders before your eyes, to ſhew us what fin 
deſerves, and what we alſo may juſtly expect, if we do the ſame thing: And will 
nothing be a warning to us, but our own ſufferings ! 


1 HAVE conſidered how apt men are to abuſe the long-ſuffering of God, to the 
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Nay, god doth uſually fend ſome judgment or other upon every ſinner in this 
life, he lets him feel the rod, that he may know that it is a7 evil and bitter thing 
to ſin againſt him. He exerciſeth men with many afflictions and croſſes, and dit- 
appointments, which their own conſciences tell them are the juſt recompences of 
their deeds; and by theſe lighter ſtrokes, he gives us a merciful warning to ayoid 
his heavier blows; when mercy alone will not work upon us and win us, but be- 
ing fed to the full, we grow wanton and fooliſh, he adminiſters phyſick tous by af- 
fliction, and by ad verſity endeayours to bring us to conſideration and a ſober mind; 
and many have been cured this way, and the judgments of God have done them 
that good, which his mercies and bleflings could not; for God would fave us any 
way, by his mercy or by his judgment, by ſickneſs or by health, by plenty or by 
want, by what we deſire, or by what we dread ; fo deſirous is he of our repentance 
and happineſs, that he leaves no method unattempted that may probably do us 
good ; he ſtrikes upon every paſſion in the heart of man; he works upon our love 
by his goodneſs, upon our hopes by his promiſes, and upon our fears, firſt by his threat- 
nings, and if they be not effectual, then by his judgments; he tries every affecti- 
on, and takes hold of it, if by any means he may draw us to himſelf; and will no- 
thing warn us, but what will ruin us, and render our caſe deſperate and paſt hope! 

And if any ſinner be free from outward afflictions and ſufferings, yet ſin never 
fails to carry its own puniſhment along with it; there is a ſecret ſting and worm, 
a divine Nemeſis and revenge that is bred in the bowels of every ſin, and makes 
it a heavy puniſhment to it ſelf; the conſcience of a ſinner doth frequently torment 
him, and his guilt haunts and dogs him where-eyer he goes; for whenever a man 
commits a known and wilful fin, he drinks down poiſon, which though it may work 
flowly, yet it will give him many a gripe, and if no means be uſed to expel it, will 
deſtroy him at laſt. | 

So that the long-ſuffering of God is wiſely ordered, and there is ſuch a mixture 
of judgments in it, as is ſufficient to awaken ſinners, and much more apt to deter 
them from fin, than to encourage them to go on and continue in it. 

III. Nothing is farther from the intention of God than to harden men by his long- 
ſuffering. This the ſcripture moſt expreſly declares, 2 Per. ij. 9. He is long-ſuf= 

fering to us-ward, not willing that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould come to 
repentance. He hath a very gracious and mercitul deſign in his patience towards 
ſinners, and is therefore good, that he may make us fo, and that we may ceaſe to 
do evil. The event of God's long-ſuffering may, by our own fault and abuſe of 
it, prove our ruin; but the deſign and intention of it, is our repentance, He winks 
at the ſins of men (faith the 1on of Syrach) that they may repent. He paſſeth 
them by, and does not take ſpeedy vengeance upon ſinners for them, that they may 
have time to repent of them, and to make their peace with him, while they are 
yet iu the way. 

Nay, his long-ſuffering doth not only give ſpace for repentance, but is a great 
argument and encouragement to it. That he is ſo loath to ſurprize ſinners, that 
he gives them the liberty of ſecond thoughts, time to reflect upon themſelves, to 
conſider what they have done, and to retract it by repentance, is a ſufficient inti- 
mation that he hath no mind to ruin us, that he deſires not the death of a ſinner, 
but rather that he ſhould turn from his wickedneſs and live. And ſhould not this 
goodneſs of his make us ſorry that we have offended him? Doth it not naturally 
lead and invite us to repentance? What other interpretation can we make of his 
patience, what other uſe in reaſon ſhould we make of it, but to repent and rcturn, 
that we may be ſaved ? 

LV. There is nothing in the long-ſuffering of God, that is in truth any ground of 
encouragement to men in an evil courſe; the proper and natural tendency of God's 
goodneſs is to lead men to repentance, and by repentance to bring them to happineſs ; 
Rom. ij. 4. Deſpiſeſt thou the riches of his goodneſs, and patience, and long-ſuffer- 
ing, not knowing that the gooaneſs of God leadeth thee to repentance ? This St. Pe- 
ter, with relation to theſe very words of St. Paul, interprets, leading to ſalvation ; 
2 Pet. iij 15. Aud account that the long ſuſfering of our Lord is ſalvation, as our 
beloved brother Paul alſo hath written unto you. Now where did St. Paul write ſo, 
unleſs in this text; Not knowing that the goodneſs of God leads to repentance * 
It is not only great ignorance, and a very groſs miſtake, to think that it is the 
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deſign and intention of God's patience and long-ſuffering to encourage men in 
ſin; but likewiſe to think, that in the nature of the thing, goodneſs can have an 
tendency to make men evil; nor knowing that the goodneſs of God leads to re- 


Ppentance. 


V. That through the long-ſuffering of God ſinners are hardened in their evil 
ways, is wholly to be aſcribed to their abuſe of God's goodneſs ; it is neither the 
end and intention, nor the proper and natural effect of the thing, but the accident- 
al event of it through our own fault. And is this any real objection againſt the 
long- ſuffering of God? May not God be patient, though ſinners be impenitent ? 
May not he be good, though we beſo fooliſh as to make an ill uſe of his goodneſs? 
Becauſe men are apt to abuſe the mercies and favours of God, is it therefore a fault 
in him to beſtow them upon us? Is it not enough for us to abuſe them, but will 
we challenge God alſo of unkindneſs in giving them? May not God uſe wiſe and 
fitting means for our recovery, becauſe we are ſo fooliſh as not to make a wiſe uſe 
of them? And muſt he be charged with our ruin, becauſe he ſpeaks by all means to 
prevent it? Is it not enough to be injurious to our ſelves, but will we be unthankful to 
God alſo? When God hath laid out the riches of his goodneſs and patience upon 
ſinners, will they challenge him as acceſſary to their ruin? As if a fooliſh heir, that 
hath prodigally waſted the fair eſtate that was left him, ſhould be ſo far from bla- 
ming himſelf, as to charge his father with undoing him. Are theſe the beſt returns 
which the infinite mercy and patience of God hath deſerved from us? Do we thus 
requite the Lord, fooliſh people and unwiſe /! | 

God's patience would ſave ſinners, but they ruin themſelves by their abuſe of it: 
let the blame then lie where it is due, and let God have the glory of his goodneſs, 
though men refuſe the benefit and advantage of it. 


VI. And Laſtly, But becauſe this objection pincheth hardeſt in one point, vie. 


that God certainly fore-ſees that a great many will abuſe his long-ſuffering, to the 
increaſing of their guilt, and the aggravating of their condemnation; and how is 
long-luffering any mercy and goodneſs to thoſe, who he certainly fore-knows will 
in the event be ſo much the more miſerable, for having had ſo much patience ex- 
tended to them? Therefore, for a full anſwer, I deſire theſe ſix things may be con- 
ſidered, 

1. That God deſigns this life for the trial of our obedience, that according as we 
behave our ſelves, he may reward or puniſh us in another world. 

2. That there could be no trial of obedience, nor any capacity of rewards and 
puniſhments, but upon the ſuppoſition of freedom and liberty ; that is, that we do 
not do what we do upon force and neceſſity, but upon free choice. 

3. That God, by virtue of the infinite perfection of his knowledge, does clearly 
and certainly foreſee all future events, even thoſe which are moſt contingent, ſuch 
as are the arbitrary actions of free and voluntary agents. This J know hath been deni- 
ed, but without reaſon; ſince it is not only contrary to the common apprehenſions 
of mankind, from the very light of nature, that God ſhould not foreknow future 
events, but to clear and expreſs ſcripture ; and that in ſuch inſtances, for the ſake 
of which they deny God's fore-knowledge, in general, of the future actions of free 
and voluntary agents; I mean, that the ſcripture expreſly declares God's determi- 
nate fore-knowledge of the moſt wicked actions; as the crucifying of Chriſt, who 
is ſaid, according to the determinate counſel and fore-knowledge of God, to have 
been by wicked hands crucified and ſlain. 

4. That the bare fore-knowledge of things future hath no more influence upon 
them to make them to be, than the ſight and knowledge of things preſent hath 
upon them to make them to be preſent. I may ſee or know that the ſun is riſen, 
without ſeeing the cauſe of its riſing; and no more is bare knowledge of future 
events the cauſe that they are when they are. And if any man ask, how God can 
certainly fore-know things, which depend upon free and arbitrary cauſes, unleſs 
he do fome way decree and determine them? I anſwer, that this is not a fair and 
reaſonable demand to ask of men, who haye but finite underſtandings, to make 
out and declare all the ways that infinite knowledge hath of knowing and of 
fore-ſceing the actions of free creatures, without prejudice to their liberty and 
freedom of acting. However, it is of the two, much more credible to reaſon, 
that infinite knowledge ſhould certainly fore-know things, which our underſtandings 


Cannot. 
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cannot imagine how they ſhould be fore-known, than that God ſhould any ways 
be the author of ſin, by determining and decreeing the wicked actions of men. 
The firſt only argues the imperfection of our underſtanding ; but the other lays the 
greateſt blemiſh and imperfection that can be upon the divine nature, 

So that this difficult controverſy about the fore-knowledge of God is brought to 
this point, whether a man had better believe that infinite knowledge may be able 
fore-know things in a way which our finite underſtanding cannot comprehend ; or 
to aſcribe ſomething to God, from whence it would unavoidably follow, that he is 
the author of fin. The firſt is only a modeſt and juſt acknowledgment of our own 
1gnorance, the laſt is the utmoſt and greateſt abſurdity that a man can be brought 
to; and to ſay that we cannot believe the fore-knowledge of God, unleſs we can 
make out the particular manner of it, is more unreaſonable than if an ignorant man 
ſhould deny a difficult propoſition in Euclid or Archimedes to be demonſtrated, be- 
cauſe he knows not how to demonſtrate it. 

5. And conſequently fore-knowledge and liberty may very well conſiſt ; and not- 
withſtanding God's fore-knowledge of what men will do, they may be as free as if 
he did not fore-know it. And, 0 

Laſily, That God doth not deal with men according to his fore-knowledge of 
the good or bad uſe of their liberty, but according to the nature and reaſon of things; 
and therefore if he be long. ſuffering towards ſinners, and do not cut them off upon 
the firſt provocation, but give them a ſpace and opportunity of repentance, and uſe 
all proper means and arguments to bring them to repentance, and be ready to afford 
his grace to excite good reſolutions in them, and to ſecond and aſſiſt them, and they re- 
fuſe and reſiſt all this; their wilful obſtinacy and impenitency is as culpable, and God's 
goodneſs and patience as much to be acknowledged, as if God did not fore- ſee the 
abule of it; becauſe his fore-ſight and knowledge of what they would do, laid no 
neceſſity upon them to do what they did. 

If a prince had the privilege of fore-knowledge, as God hath, and did certainly 
fore- ſee, that a great many of his ſubjects would certainly incur the penalty of his 
laws, and that others would abuſe his goodneſs and clemency to them; yet, if he 
would govern them like free and reaſonable creatures, he ought to make the ſame 
wiſe laws to reſtrain their exorbitancy, and to uſe the ſame clemency in all caſes 
that did fairly admit of it, as if he did not at all fore-ſce what they would do, nor 
how they would abuſe his clemency ; for it is nevertheleſs fit to make wiſe and 
reaſonable laws, and to govern with equity and clemency, though it were certain- 
ly fore-ſeen that they that are governed would act very fooliſhly and unreaſonably 
in the uſe of their liberty. It is great goodneſs in God to give men the means and 
opportunity of being ſaved, though they abuſe this goodneſs to their farther ruin; 
and he may be heartily grieved for that folly and obſtinacy in men, which he cer- 
tainly fore-ſees will end in their ruin; and may with great ſeriouſneſs and ſincerity 
wiſh they would do otherwiſe, and were as w/e 70 do good, as they are wilful to 
do evil. And thus he is repreſented in ſcripture, as regretting the miſchief which men 
wilfully bring upon themſelves; O that they were wiſe! O that they would un- 
derſtand, and conſider their latter end 

And this is ſufficient to vindicate the goodneſs of Cod in his patience and long- 
ſuffering to ſinners, and to make them wholly guilty of all that befals them for 
their wilful contempt and abuſe of it. | 

I ſhall draw ſome inferences from this whole diſcourſe upon this argument. 

I. This ſhews the unreaſonableneſs and perverſe diſingenuity of men, who take 
occaſion to harden and encourage themſelves in ſin from the long-ſuffering of God, 
which above all things in the world ſhould melt and ſoſten them, Thou haſt ſin- 
ned, and art liable to the juſtice of God; ſentence is gone forth, but God reſpites 
the execution of it, and hath granted thee a reprieve, and time and opportunity 
to ſue out thy pardon. Now what uſe ought we in reaſon to make of this patience 
of God towards us? We ought certainly 70 break off our fins by a ſpeedy repent- 
ance, leſt iniquity be our ruin; immediately to ſuc out our pardon, and to make our 

eace withGod, while we are yet in the way, and to reſolve, never any more willingly 
to offend that God who is ſo gracious and merciful, ſo long-ſuffering and full of com- 
aſſion. But what uſe do men commonly make of it? They take occaſion to confirm 
and ſtrengthen themſelves in their wickedneſs, and to reaſon themſelves into vain and 
Vol. II. Pppp2z2 | ground- 
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groundleſs hopes of impunity. Now what a folly is this, becauſe puniſhment doth 
not come, therefore to haſten it, and to draw it down upon our ſelves? Becauſe it 
hath not yet overtaken ns, therefore to go forth and meet it? Becauſe there is yet 
a poſſibility of eſcaping it, therefore to take a certain courſe to make it una void- 
able? Becauſe there is yet hope concerning us, therefore to make our caſe deſpe- 
rate and paſt remedy ? See how unreaſonably men bring ruin upon themſelves; ſo 
that well might the Pſalmiſt ask that queſtion, Have all the workers of iniquity 
no knowleage ? | 

But their folly and unreatonablenefs 1s not ſo great, but their perverſeneſs and diſ- 
ingenuity is greater. To fin, becauſe God is long-1uffering, is fo be evil, becauſe 
he is good, and to provoke him, becauſe he ſpares us; it is to //rzve with God, 
and to contend with his goodneſs, as if we were refclved to try the utmoſt length 
of his patience ; and becauſe God is loath to puniſh, therefore to urge and impor- 
tune him to that which is ſo contrary to his inclination. 

II. This may ſerve to convince men of the great evil and danger of thus aby- 
ſing the long-ſuffering of God. It is a provocation of the higheſt nature, becauſe 
it is to trample upon his deareſt attributes, thoſe which he moſt delights and glorics 
in, his goodneſs and mercy ; for the long-ſuffering of God is his goodneſs to the 
guilty, and his mercy to thoſe who deſerve to be miſerable. 

Nothing makes our ruin more certain, more ſpeedy, and more intolcrable, than 
the abuſe of God's goodneſs and patience. After God had born long with that re- 
bellious people, the children of 1/rae}, and notwithſtanding all their murmurings, 
all their infidelity and impenitency, had ſpared them fen times, at laſt he ſets his 
ſeal to their ruin, Heb. iij. 8, 9. Harden not your hearts, as in the provocation 
in the day of temptation in the wilderneſs : When your fathers proved me, and 
ſaw my works, forty years. This was a high provocation indeed, to harden 
their hearts under the patience and long-ſuffering of God, after forty years triat 
and experience of it; Verſe 10. Wherefore I was grieved with that generation, 
and faid, They are a people that do err in their hearts, for they have not known 
my ways, And what was the iſſue of all this? Upon this God takes up a fixed 
reſolution to bear no longer with them, but to cut them off from the bleſſings he 
had promiſed to beſtow upon them; Fe fware in his wrath, that they ſhould not 
enter into his reſt. To whom ſware he, that they ſhould not enter into his reſt, but 
to them that believed not? Or, as the word may be rendered, to them that were di/- 
obedieut? That is, to them who went on in their rebellion againſt him, after he had 
ſuffered their manners forty years. 

And as the abuſe of God's patience renders our deſtruction more certain, ſo more 
ſpeedy and more intolerable. We think that becauſe God ſuffers long, he will ſuf- 
fer always; and becauſe puniſhment 1s delayed, therefore it will never come ; but 
it will come the ſooner for this: So our Lord tells us, Lube xij. When the ſer- 
vant ſaid, His Lord delayed his coming; the Lord of that ſervant ſhall come in 
a day that he looks not for him, and at an hour when he is not aware, and ſhall 
cut him in ſunder, aud appoint him his portion with the hypocrites. None fo 
like to be ſurprized by the judgment of God, as thoſe who treſpaſs fo boldly upon 
his patience. | 

III. To perſuade us to make a right uſe of the patience and long. ſuffering of God, 
and to comply with the merciful end and deſign of God therein. 

1. It is the deſign of God's long-ſuffering, to give us a ſpace of repentance. 
Were it not that God had this deſign and reaſonable expectation from us, he would 
Hot reprieve a ſinner for one moment, but would execute his judgments upon him, 
fo ſoon as ever he had offended. This our Saviour declares to us by the parable of 
the fig-tree, Luke xijj. 6. Were it not that God expects from us the fruit of repent- 
ance, he would cut us down, and not ſuffer us ro cumber the ground : after he had 


waited three years, ſeeking fruit and finding none, he ſpares it one year more, to 


ſee if it would bear fruit. 


2. The long-ſuffering of God 1s a great encouragement to repentance. We ſee 
by his patience that he is not ready to take advantage againſt us; that he ſpares us 
when we offend, is a very good ſign that he will forgive us if we repent. 'Thry 
natural light would reaſon; and ſo the king of Nineveh, a heathen, reaſons, Ih 
can tell if God will turn and repent ? But we are fully aſſured of this by the gra- 
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cious declarations of the goſpel, and the way of pardon and forgiveneſs, which is 
therein eſtabliſhed through faith in the blood of Jetus Chriſt, who was made a pro- 
pitiation for the ſins of the whole world. 

Therefore the long ſuffering of God ſhould be a powerful argument to us, fo break 
off our ſims by repentance For this is the end of God's patience ; Ile ts long-ſif- 
fering to us-ward, not willing that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould come to 
repentance. He hath no pleaſure in the death of the wicked, but that the wick 

ed ſhould turn from his way and live. God every where expreſſeth a vehement 

deſire and earneſt expectation of our repentance and converſion, Jer. iv. 14.0 
Jeruſalem! waſh thy heart from wickedneſs, that thou mayeſt be ſaved. And 
Chap. xiij. 27. Wo unto thee Jeruſalem! wilt thou be made clean? when ſhall 
it once be? He who is ſo patient as to the puniſhment of our ſins, is almoſt im- 
patient of our repentance for them; Milt thou be made clean? when ſhall it once ii 
be? And can we ſtand out againſt his carneſt defire of our happineſs, whom we 1406 
have ſo often and ſo long provoked to make us miſerable ? 


Let us then return into our ſelves, and think ſeriouſly what our caſe and condi- „. 
tion is; how we have lived, and how long the patience of God hath /afered our 0 b 
manners, and waited for our repentance, and how inevitable and intolerable the 16 
nuſery of thoſe muſt be who live and die in the contempt and abuſe of it; let ns {ll 
| -aitily repent of our wicked lives, and ſay, I hat have we done? How careleſs 1 
have we been of our own happineſs, and what pains have we taken to undo our — 4 

| {cl ves ! | | 0 ; 

Let us ſpeedily ſet about this work, becauſe we do not know how long the pati- 10 
ence of God may laſt, and the opportunities of our ſalvation be continued to us. lh | 
This day of God's grace and patience will have an end; therefore as the prophet Wei 
exhoits, Iſa lv. 6. Seek the Lord while he may be found, and call upon him while 10 | 


be ts near. Now (0d graciouſly invites ſinners to come to him, and is ready to 16 
receive them; nay, if they do but move towards him, he is ready to go forth and 10 
meet them half way; but the time will come, when he will bid them depart from th | 
him; when they ſhall cry, Lord, Lord, open unto us, and the door of mercy ſhall 10 
be ſhut againſt them. Me 
All che while thou delayeſt this neceſſary work, thou ventureſt thy immortal 0 
ſoul, and putteſt thy eternal ſalvation upon a deſperate hazard; and ſhould God WH | 
ſnatch thee ſuddenly away in an 1mpenitent ſtate, what would become of thee ? 1 9 
Thou art yet in the way, and God is yet reconcileable, but death is not far off, N 1} 
and perhaps much nearer to thee than thou art aware; at the beſt thy life is un- 1 
certain, and death will infallibly put a period to this day of God's grace and pa- ſl 
tience. 
Repentance is a work ſo neceſſary, that methinks no man ſhould loſe ſo much {\| 
time as to deliberate, whether he ſhould ſet about it or not; De neceſſariis nulla vi 
eſt deliberatio; No man deliberates about what he muſt do, or be undone if he do 
it not. It is a work of ſo great conſequence and concernment, and the delay of 
ſo infinitely dangerous, that na wiſe man could entertain a thought of deferring 
it. What greater folly and ſtupidity can there be, than for men to venture their 
immortal ſouls, and to run an apparent hazard in matters of everlaſting conſe- 
uence ! 
, This day of God's patience is the great opportunity of our ſalvation ; and if we 
let it ſlip, it is never to be recovered : If we miſ-improve this time of our life, we 
ſhall not be permitted to live it over again to improve it better. Our tate of trial 
ends with this life. after that God will prove us no more; then we ſhall wiſh, O that 
T had known, in that my day, the things which belonged to my peace ! but now they 
are hid from mine eyes: Therefore to day, whilſt it is called to day, harden not 
your hearts, make no tarrying to turn to the Lord, and put not off” from day to 
day; for ſuddenly ſhall the wrath of the Lord break forth, and in thy ſecurity 
thou ſhalt be deſtroyed. Exerciſe repentance in the time of health, and defer not 
till death to be juſtified. 
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SERMON XCIX. 


The Power of God. 


PS A L. LXII. It. 
God hath ſpoken once; twice have I heard this, that power belongeth unto God. 


I* treating of the attributes of God, I have conſidered thoſe which relate to the 
divine underſtanding, to which I referred his Knowledge and Mi ſdom; thoſe 
alſo which relate to the divine w//; viz. God's Juſtice, Truth, Holineſs, and 
Goodneſs : I come now to conſider his Power of ating, which is his Omzn:potency; 
this I ſhall ſpeak from theſe words. 

In the beginning of this Pſalm, David declares that God was the great object 
of his truſt and confidence, and that all his hopes and expectation of ſafety and de- 
liverance were from him, ver. 1, 2. And this makes him challenge his enemies for 
all their miſchievous qualities and devices againſt him, as vain attempts, ver. 3, 4. 
Hereupon he chargeth himſelf to continue his truſt and confidence in God, from 
whom was all his expectation, and who was able to ſave and deliver him, ver. 5, 
6, 7. And from his example and experience, he encourageth and exhorts all others 
to truſt in God, ver. 8. and that from two arguments. 

. Becauſe all other objects of our truſt and confidence are vain and inſufficient, 
and will fail thoſe that rely upon them. If we rely upon any thing in this world, 
it muſt either be per/0ns or things ; but we cannot ſafely repoſe our truſt in either 
of theſe. Not in perſons: They may be reduced to one of theſe two heads, ei- 
ther high or low: Thoſe that are of a mean condition, it would be in vain to truſt 
them ; they that cannot ſecure themſelves from meanneſs, cannot ſecure others 
from miſchief, Men of low degree are vanity : But the great ones of the world, 
they would ſeem to promiſe ſomething of aſſiſtance and ſecurity to us; but if we 
depend upon them, they will fruſtrate us, Men of high degree are a lie. As for 
the things of the world, that which men uſually place their confidence in, 1s riches ; 
theſe are either got by unlawful, or lawful means; if they be ill gotten, by op- 
preſſion or robbery, they will be ſo far from ſecuring us from evil, that they will 
bring it upon us; if they be well gotten, they are of an uncertain nature, that we 
have little reaſon to place our hopes in them; IF riches zncreaſe, ſer not your 
hearts upon them, that is, your hope; for hears in ſcripture ſignifies any of the 
affections. 

2. Becauſe God is the proper object of our truſt and confidence. We may ſafe- 
ly rely upon any one, in whom theſe two things concur, a power to help us, and 
goodneſs td incline him ſo to do. Now David tells us, that both theſe are eminently 
in God, and do in a peculiar manner belong to him; Power, ver. 11. and good- 
neſs, ver. 12. 

1 ſhall ſpeak to that which David makes the firſt ground of our confidence, h 
Power of God; power belongs to God: For which he brings the teſtimony of God 
himſelf; once hath God ſpoken, yea twice have I heard this. Some interpreters 
trouble themſelves about the meaning of this expreſſion, as if it did refer to ſome 


particular revelation of God; and then again, they are troubled how to reconcile 


God's ſpeaking this but once, with David's hearing it twice: But I do not love to 
ipy myſteries in thoſe expreſſions, which are capable of a plain ſenſe ; for J under- 
ſtand no more by it but this, that God hath ſeveral times revealed this; he fre- 
quently declared himſelf by this attribute once, yea twice; that is, he hath en 
it often, and David had heard it often. This is anſwerable to that phraſe of the 
Latins, Semel atque iterum ; and it is uſual in all writers, to uſe a certain number 
for an uncertain, and particularly among poets, Felices ter & amplins. Hor. And 
ſo in the poetical writers of ſcripture, 7ob v. 19. he hath delivered thee 4 ſax 
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troubles, yea, in ſeven there ſhall no evil touch thee; that is, in ſeveral and vari- 
ous troubles. Eccleſ. x3. 2. Give a portion to ſeven, and alſo to eight; That is, 
diſtribute thy charity to many ; and which is neareſt to this, Fob xl. 5. Once have 
T ſpoken, but I will not anſwer ; yea, twice, but I will proceed no further; that 
is, I have had ſeveral diſcourſes with my friends; and xxxiij 14. God ſpeaketh once, 
yea, twice; that is, God hath often declared this. And if I would be ſo curious 
to refer to a particular declaration of God, I ſhould think, that it related cither to 
the preface to the law, I am the Lord thy God, that is; the great and powerful 
God, that brought thee out of the land of Egypt; or rather to the declaration 
which God made of himſelf to Abraham, I/aac, and Jacob, by the name of the 
Almighty God, Gen. xvij. 1. Concerning which revelation of God, it is ſaid ex- 
preſly, Exod. vj. 3. I appeared unto Abraham, and I ſaac, and Jacob, by the 
name of God Almighty ; but by my name Jehovah, was I not known to them, 

But that which 1 deſign to ſpeak to is the propoſition it ſelf, that power belongs to 
God; that 1s, that the excellency of power, power in its higheſt degree and per- 
fection ; all power belongs to God, that is, that omnipotence is a property or per- 
fection of the divine nature. 

In the handling of this, I ſhall ſhew, 

Firſt, What we are to underſtand by the ommnipotence of God. 

Secondly, That this perfection belongs to God. 

Firſt, What we are to underſtand by the muipotence of God. And this I ſhall 
conſider, 

I. As to the principle. And, 

II. As to the exerciſè of it. 

I. As to the principle, it is an ability to do all things, the doing of which ſpeaks power 
and perfection; that is, whatever is not repugnant either to the nature of things, or 
of God; whatever does not imply a contradiction in the thing, or an imperfection in 
the doer; an ability to do all things which are conſiſtent with it ſelf and with the 
divine nature and perfection; by which we muſt mean an executive power, the effect 
whereof is without himſelf; for what he is ſaid to do within himſelf, the acts of his 
underſtanding and will, as we conceive his will to be diſtinct from his power, are 
not to be referred to his o-znuzpotrence. To have a right conception of omuipo- 
zence, we muſt imagine the moſt perfect active principle that we can, and it is ſtill 
ſomething more perfect than that, or any thing we can imagine. To help our con- 
ception, 

yh Let us imagine a principle from which all other power is derived, and upon 
which it depends, and to which it is perfectly ſubject and ſubordinate. 

2. A perfect active principle, which can do, not only what any finite being or 
creature can do, but what all beings joined together can do ; nay, more and greater 
things than they all can do. a 

3. A perfect active principle, to which nothing can make any conſiderable, much 
leſs effectual reſiſtance, which can check and countermand at pleaſure, and carry 
down before it, and annihilate all other powers that we can imagine beſides this; 
becauſe we cannot imagine any other power, that is not derived from this, and does 
not depend upon it. 

4. A perfect active principle, which can do all things in a moſt perfect manner, 
and can do all things at once, and in an inſtant, and that with eaſe. We can but 
do one thing at once; and the greater and more conſiderable it is, the more time it 
will ask us to do it, and we find it the harder and more difficult to be done: but 
God, to whoſe knowledge all things are preſent at once, and together, and the 
acts of whoſe will are as quick and perfect as of his underſtanding, hath a power 
anſwerable to the perfection of both; and therefore it is as eaſy to him to do all 
things, as one thing; at once, as ſucceſliyely, and in time. For this is the privi- 
lege of an infinite ſpirit, that it does not only act without hands and material en- 
gines or inſtruments, as every ſpirit doth, but without motion from one place to 
another, becauſe he is every where, and fills all places; he acts per modum volun- 
tatis, as if his actings were nothing elſe but a willing that ſuch a thing be done, 
and, zp/o facto, every thing is ſo, as he wills it ſhould be, and when he wills it 
ſhould be; as if things did ſtart up into being, or vaniſh out of being, as if they 
did break forth into being, and ſculk again into nothing, and undergo ſich 0 
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ſuch changes, ad nutum voluntatis, at the beck of his will. And this is the moſt 
perfect way of acting that can be imagined, which the ſcripture ſeems to expreſs to 
us, when it repreſents God as making things by his word, upholding all things by 
the word of his power; as if he did but ſpeak the word, and ſay, Let ſuch a 
thing be, and it was ſo; as if there were nothing more required to the doing of 
any thing, but an expreſs act of the divine ill, which is all we can underſtand 
by God's /peaking, by his word, and voice, and ſaying, Let things be; but the 
leaſt that it can ſignify, is the quick and ſpeedy manner of working, whereby God 
is able to do things in an inſtant, as ſoon as a word can be ſpoken. 

And as he can do all things at once, and in an inſtant; ſo with eaſe, without 
any pain or laborious endeayour ; for What is it that can object any difficulty to 
him? At the firſt creation of things, there was nothing to reſiſt him; and ſince the 
creation, there is nothing but what was made by him, and conſequently all, whoſe 

ower is derived from him, and depends upon him, and is ſubject to him, and be- 
ing finite and limited, is infinitely unequal to the infinite power of God; ſo that 
we may imagine the divine power would paſs through all the reſiſtance that all 
created power can make, and all the difficulties it can object to it, with more caſe 
than a bullet paſſeth through the thin air, or a man would paſs through a net of 
cobweb. | 

5. The moſt perfect active principle we can imagine, the utmoſt bounds and li- 
mits of whoſe perfection we cannot imagine, that is, when we have imagined it 
to be as perfect, and to act in as perfect a manner as we can imagine, yet we have 
not reached the perfection of it; but after all this, that it can do many things more 
than we can imagine, and in a manner much more perfect than we can imagine. 
This is the mnipotence of God as to the principle, which hath no bounds and 
limits. And, | 

II. As to the exerciſe of it, it is only limited by the divine will and wiſdom. 
The divine will determines it to its exerciſe, the divine wiſdom directs, and regu= 
lates the exerciſe of it; that is, God exerciſeth his power willingly, and not by ne- 
ceſſity, and in ſuch manner, for the producing ſuch effects, and in order to ſuch 
ends and purpoſes, as ſeem beſt to his wiſdom, Hence he is ſaid 2% act all things 
according to his good pleaſure, and according to the counſel of his will; that is, 
freely and wiſely. 

As to the extent of this power, I ſaid it was an ability to do all things that are 
conſiſtent with it ſelf, and with the nature and perfection of God. 

Firſt, That are conſiſtent with it ſelf, that is, with a power to do all things. It 
is a contradiction to imagine, that ommporence can do that, which if it could 
be done, would render all power inſignificant. Upon this account, the divine 
power is not ſaid to extend to the working of any thing which implies a contra- 
dition, and the terms whereof ſpeak a repugnancy to one another, and mutually 
deſtroy one another, and the doing whereof is contrary to the nature of the thing 
which is ſuppoſed to be done, that is, is nonſenſe, and cannot be imagined to be. 
For example, that a thing ſhould be, and not be at the ſame time. For a power 
to make a thing to be, ſo as it ſhould not be while it is, ſignifies nothing, becauſe 
ſuch a being as is not, is nothing; and to make ſuch a being, would be to do no- 
thing, and conſequently ſuch a power would ſignify nothing. So likewiſe we can- 
not ſay, That the divine power can cauſe that the ſame thing ſhould be made and 
not be made; that that which hath been, ſhould not have been; for the power 
which makes a thing, ſo as that it was not made, and cauſeth a thing to have been, 
ſo as that it hath not been, does nothing ; and conſequently is no power. Nor 
can we ſay, That the divine power can effect that any thing ſhould be made by it 
ſelf, that is, be the cauſe of its own being; for that would be to cauſe that a thing 
ſhould be before it is, that is, be when it is not, which ſignifies nothing. We can- 
not ſay, That the divine power can effect, that twice two ſhould not make four; 
for that would be to cauſe that things ſhould not be what they are, if they be at 
all ; which is to cauſe that things ſhould be, and not be at all, when they are, which 
amounts to nothing. 

We cannot ſay, The divine power can make a ſound to be ſeen, and colour to 
be heard; for that would be to make colour and ſound all one; that is, things that 
differ, to be the ſame while they differ, which is to make colour and found not to 
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be colour and ſound while they are ſo; which is to do nothing, and conſequently 
agues no power. | te 8 | 
We cannot ſay, the divine power can make that which is intrinſically and eſſen- 
tially good to be evil; and on the contrary : Or that which is neceſſarily true to be 
falſe; and on the contrary, For to make that which is intrinſically and eſſentially 
good to be evil, is to make that which is always good to be ſometimes evil ; that is, 


to be evil whilſt it is good, that is, to make good and evil all one; which is to 


bring two things together, which ſo ſoon as they do exiſt, deſtroy one another, 
which is to no purpoſe, becauſe it is to do juſt nothing; and there is the ſame rea- 
ſon of true and falſe. | 

We cannot ſay, that the power of God can cauſe that the fame thing ſhould be 
hot and cold, dead and alive at the ſame time, becauſe theſe deſtroy one another ; 
and if they were both, neither of them would be, and ſo the effect attribute to this 
power would be nothing. N 

We cannot ſay, that the divine power can effect that the ſame impreſſion ſhould 
give a thing two contrary motions, upward and downward, at the ſame time ; that 
the ſame body ſhould be in two contrary poſtures, in motion and at reſt, and in ſe- 
veral places, which are the contradictions of tranſubſtantiation ; for, the ſame 
body to be at the ſame time in two ſeveral places, is to be limited and circumſcribed 
by each of theſe, that is, ſo to be in each of them, as not to be in the other, or 
in any other; ſo that if it be in this place, it is not in that, nor in any other be- 
ſides this; if it be in this place, it is not in this, nor any other beſides that; but if 
it be in two, it is both in this and in that, and therefore in neither of them, nor any 
where elſe; 1o that a power to make a body to be in two places at once, is a power 
to make it to be no where, that is, not to be at all, which is no power; and there 
1s the ſame reaſon of the ſame bodies being in contray motion, or in motion, and at 
reſt, or in two contrary poſtures at the ſame time. 

So that by all theſe inſtances, it appears, that a power to do any thing which 
implies a contradiction, and is repugnant to the nature of things, ſignifies nothing; 
and the ſuppoſed effect of it is only to bring terms together, which, if they could 
be brought together, ſo ſoon as they meet, will mutually take away and deſtroy 


one another, which would be vain, and to no purpoſe. 
I have the more explicitly laid open theſe contradictions, with relation to the 


groſs doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, in which all, or moſt of the contradictions 
which I have mentioned, are involved. I know they ſtiffly deny, that theſe con- 
tradictions follow from that doctrine, and uſe pitiful ſhifts to avoid them; but be- 
ing not able to ſatisfy themſelves that way, it the worſt ſhould come to the worſt, 
they can grant theſe contradictions, but then they flic to 7he power of God, which 
can do things which we call contradictions; or elle they ſay, there are as many 
contradictions in the doctrine of the Trinity, which all chriſtians believe. And 
thus they reproach chriſtianity to defend popery; and if they cannot perſuade men 
to be Papiſis, do what they can to make them Arhezſts, or at leaſt to hinder them 
from being Chriſtiaus; but there is not ſo much malice in this objection, but there 
is as little ſtrength. Is it any contradiction, that the ſame thing ſhould be hee 
and one in ſeveral reſpectis? which is all that the ſcripture teacheth concerning the 
Trinity - But if men will undertake to explain this more particularly than God 
thought fit to do, and do it in ſuch a manner, as that they cannot free themſelves 
from contradiction, let them look to it, the chriſtian religion is not at all concerned 
in this farther than to cenſure ſuch mens boldneſs and curiofhity. =» 

But againſt this exemption of things that imply a contradiction from the com- 
paſs and extent of the divine power, there are two objections which are more con- 
ſiderable, and deſerve to be taken notice of, 3 | i 

J. We grant God's forc-knowledge of future events, which ſeem to us to be im- 

ſſible to be fore-known. Now, why may we not as well grant that God can do 
things which ſeem to us impoſlible to be done by any other power, as fore-know 
things which it is impoſſible for any underſtanding to know ? For why ſhould we 

retend to:know the utmoſt of what infinite power can do, any more than the utmoſt 
of what infinite underſtanding can know ? | 

Fot. 25 Qqqq | Anſw. 
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An ſew. 1 know no reaſon but that the argument ſhould be granted, if- there were 
an equal neceſſity of granting the poſſibility of thoſe things which ſeem to us im- 
poſſible to be done, that there is of granting the poſſibility of fore-knowing future 
contingencies, though they ſeem to us impoſſible to be known. We muſt grant 
the poſſibility of fore-knowing future contingencies, becauſe the ſcripture, which 
we believe to be a divine revelation, expreſly tells us, That God doth fore-know 
them, and gives us inſtances of it in ſeveral prophecies and predictions. Now if 
any man can ſhew me as expreſs texts, which ſay, that God can make a body to be 
in two places at once, I would believe it, though I do not ſee how it is poſſible ; 
becauſe it is reaſonable I ſhould believe that infinite power can do many things, the 
poſſibility of which my finite underſtanding cannot reach. Now whereas the ba- 
piſts ſay, The ſcripture hath ſaid, that from which this neceſſarily follows, vi. This 
7s my body : this is not enough, unleſs they could either prove, that it is neceſſar 
to underſtand all texts of ſcripture in a rigorous and ſtrict propriety of the letter, 
without admitting of any trope or figure in the words; which they do not pre- 
tend; or elſe ſhew a clear reaſon why this ſhould be underſtood ſo, more than a 
thouſahd others; which they have not done, and 1 think never can do. 

But if it be farther argued; If we grant in one caſe, that thoſe things which ſeem 
to be contradictions to us, may be poſſible, why not in all caſes? Unleſs we had 
ſome certain way of diſtinguiſhing between ſeeming contradictions and real ones. 
And if we grant all contradiQtions poſſible, then there is no reaſon to exempt theſe 
from the extent of the divine power; but we may fafely ſay, that the divine pow- 
er can make a thing to be, and not to be at the ſame time. To this I anſwer, | 

1. I do not grant, That any thing which ſeems to me to be a contradiction, ought 
to be granted by me to be poſſible, unleſs I have higher aſſurance, , and greater rea- 
ſon to believe it to be poſſible, than J have to believe it to be a contradiction : For 
example, ſuppoſe it were clearly revealed in ſeripture, that two bodies may be in 
the ſame place, and at the fame time (which is not, nor any thing like it); then 
having a revelation for this, and no revelation that it is not a contradiction, I have 
higher aſſurance, and greater reaſon to believe it poſſible, than that it is a contra- 
diction; and conſequently I have reaſon to believe it is no contradiction, and that 
from thence it would not follow, that the ſame thing may be, and not be at the 
ſame time: But though in caſe of divine revelation, I may believe that to be no 
contradiction, which ſeems to me to be a contradiQtion ; yet I am not without 
great neceſſity and clear evidence, to offer yiolence to reaſon, and affront the fa- 
culty of underſtanding, which God hath endowed me withal, by entertaining an 
thing which ſeems to me to be a contradiction; which the Papiſts do in the buſi- 


neſs of trau ſubſtantiation, without any evidence of revelation, and conſequently 
without neceſſity. 


2. But if hie were revealed in ſcripture, that the ſame thing may be, and not be 
at the ſame time, I could have no reaſon to believe that, becauſe I could have no 
aſſurance, if that were true, that the ſcriptures were a divine revelation, or that it 


were to be believed if it were; for if it were true, that the ſame thing may be and 


not be, then a divine reyelation may be no divine revelation ; and when I am bound 
to belieye a thing, I may be bound at the ſame time not to belieye it, and fo all 
things would fall into uncertainty, and the foundation of all aſſurance, and of all 
duty and obedience, both of faith and practice, would be taken away. 

The 2d Objection is from the power of creation, which is generally acknowledged 
to be a making of ſomething out of nothing. Now ſay the objeCors, this ſeems 
as palpable a contradiction as any thing elſe. 

Anſw. To us indeed, who converſe with: material things, 'and never ſaw any 
thing made but out of prz-exiſtent matter, it is very hard to conceive how any 
thing ſhould be created, that is, produced out of nothing: but every thing that is 
ſtrange, is not a contradiction. It is ſtrange to us, and hard to conceive, that there 
ſhould be ſuch a thing as a ſpirit, who never ſaw, nor can ſee any thing but mat- 
ter; and yet we grant there are ſpirits. It is hard to us to conceive how any thing 
ſhould be made but out of matter; and yet ſpirit, if it were made of any thing 
præ- exiſtent, cannot be made of matter: But if we will attend to thoſe com- 
mon dictates of reaſon, which every man, whether he will or no, muſt aſſent to, 
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we may eaſily underſtand creation to be poſſible, and free from contradiction. For 
the clearing of this, I will proceed by theſe ſteps. | 

1. The true notion of creation, is the bringing of ſomething into being, which 
before had no being at all ; for the phraſe of making ſomething out of nothing, or 
out of no prz-eſtiſtent matter, does miſlead our underſtanding into odd conceits, 
as if nothing could be the material cauſe of ſomething, or as if nothing could be 
what 1s material. 

2. Every one muſt grant, that ſomething is; for we ſee that things are, however 
they came to be; 

3. Every one muſt grant, that ſomething is of it ſelf, whether matter, or that 
being which we call God. | 

4. Every one muſt grant, that that which was of it ſelf, was always; for no- 
thing can begin of it ſelf. 

5. It is much more eaſy to conceive how a thing, that once was not, might ſome- 
time be brought into being by another, than how a thing ſhould be always of it ſelf; 
for that which once was not, is ſuppoſed to have ſomething before it, by which it 
might be made, though not out f which it was made; but that which was al- 
ways, neither had, nor could have any thing, by which or out of which it could 
be made. And why cannot a thing come into being, when there was nothing be- 
fore it, out of which it was made, as well as a thing be always, when there could 
not be any thing before it, out of which it ſhould be ? 

Jecondly, I exempt thoſe things from the extent of omnipotence, which imply 
imperfection, which are contrary to the nature and perfection of God, both natu- 
ral and moral imperfections; for theſe alſo deftroy power, becauſe they are not 
arguments of power, but of impotence. Natural imperfections; as to die, to be 
fick, to be in want, to eat, to ſleep, to forget, Sc. Moral imperfections, thoſe 
which contradict the holineſs of God, as ſin and vice, or to compel any to ſin; 
which contradict his goodneſs, as to be cruel; which contradict his truth, as to 
lie, to deceive, to break his promiſe, to deny himſelf; Tit. i. 2. 2 Tim. ij. 13. 
Jam. i. 13. He is ſaid to be &7dea+©. v contrary to the conſtancy and im- 
mutability of his nature, as to change his decree, to repent; contrary to juſtice and 
equity, as for ever to ſpare and to pardon obſtinate ſinners, eternally to puniſh inno- 
cent and good men; for theſe are moral imperfections, and contradict the holineſs, 
and truth, and goodneſs, and juſtice, and immutability of the divine nature; and 
that diſtinction between God's ab/o/ute and ordinate power, that 1s, that God hath 
an abſolute power of doing ſome things, which yet, upon /#ppoſitzon of his decree, 
or promiſe, or goodneſs, or juſtice, he cannot do, is yain and frivolous, unleſs men 
mean by it only this, that ſome things which argue an imperfection, do not imply a 
contradiction, which is moſt true; but both theſe are abſolutely and equally impol- 
ſible to God. I proceed to the 

Second thing I propoſed, That this perfection belongs to God; and this I ſhall 
ſhew, 

I. From the dictates of natural light. 

II. From the ſcripture, or divine reyclation. 

I. From the dictates of natural light. This was one of the moſt uſual titles which 
the heathens gave to their ſupreme deity, Optimus Maximus ; next to his goodneſs 
they placed his greatneſs, which does chiefly appear in his power; and they did not 
only attribute a great power to him, but an omnipotence. Nihil eſt quod Deus 
efficere non poteſt, ſaith Tully de Div. Now their natural reaſon did convince 
them, that this perfection did belong to God by theſe three argument: 

1. From thoſe two great inſtances and expreſſions of his power, creation and 
providence ; for the heathens did generally acknowledge the making of the world, 
and the preſervation and government of it, to be the effects of power, determi- 
ned by goodneſs, and regulated by wiſdom. Hence they gave thoſe titles to God 
of Opifex Rerum, and Reftor Mundi. I ſay generally, I except Ariſtotle, who ſup- 
poſed the world not to have been made, but to have been from eternity; and 
Epicurus with his followers, who aſcribed the regular and orderly frame of na- 
ture to a happy caſualty and fortunate concourſe of atoms: But generally the wi- 
ſer did look upon the vaſt frame of nature, this ſtately fabrick of the world, and 
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the upholding and preſerving of it, as an argument of a divine and inviſible pow- 
er. And ſo the Apoſtle tells us, Rom. i. 20. that by the light of nature, the invi- 
ſible things of Got were clearly ſeen by the things that were made, even his eter- 
nal power and godhead. 

2. Becauſe all other perfections, without this, would be inſignificant and inef- 
fectual, or elſe could not be at all. Without this, goodneſs would be an empty 
piece of good meaning, and not able to give any demonſtration of it ſelf ; know- 
ledge would be an idle ſpeculation; and wiſdom to contriye things, without power 
to effect them, would be an uſeleſs thing. There would be no ſuch things as ju- 
ſtice, if the divine nature were without a power to reward and puniſh ; no ſuch 
thing as faithfulneſs, if he had not a power to perform what he promiſes ; no pro- 
vidence, for it would be in vain for him that hath no power, to take upon him to 
govern and to intermeddle in the affairs of the world. | 

3. Without this there could be no religion. Take away the power of God, and 
there can be no foundation of faith and truſt, no reaſon for fear; all arguments 
from hope and fear would be taken away; we could not expect any good, nor 
fear any harm from an impotent being that could do nothing. The ſanction of 
God's laws would be taken away. To give authority to laws, there muſt not on- 
ly be a right to command, but power to back thoſe commands; the grand ſecu- 
rity and laſt reſort of all government and authority is power. James iv. 12. There 
is one law-giver, who ts able to ſave, and to deſtroy. None can be a law-grver 
but he that hath this power, to reward and puniſh, to make men happy or miſe- 
rable, zo ſave, or to deſtroy. Men would not pray to God, nor make any addreſs 
to him, if they did not belieye he were able to ſupply their wants, and relieve 
them in their ſtraits; Nec in hunc furorem omnes mortales conſenſiſſent alloquen- 
di ſurda numina & inefficaces deos, Sen. There would be no encouragement for 
men to ſerve God, if they did not believe that he were able to reward them, and 
bring them to happineſs, and to defend them againſt all the enemies of their wel- 


fare, ſo that it ſhould not be in the power of the moſt malicious ſpirits to hinder 
them of their happineſs. | 


II. From ſcripture, or divine revelation, In producing texts to this purpoſe, I 
will proceed by theſe ſteps. 

1. Take notice of thoſe which in general aſcribe power, and might, and ftrength 
to God. Fal. xxiv. 8. The Lord, ſtrong and mighty. So girt with power; the 
mighty God; thine is the greatneſs and the power; thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory. Of the ſame nature are thoſe places which call upon all 
creatures to aſcribe this to God; Gzve unto the Lord, ye mighty; give unto the 
Lord glory and ſtrength. | 

2. Thoſe which aſcribe this to God in an eminent degree. Fob ix. 4. He ts 
mighty in ſtrength ; excellent in power; who is like unto him? The Lord Jebho- 
vah is everlaſting ſtrength. 

3. Thoſe texts which aſcribe ſuch a power as tranſcends any human or created 
power. Such as thoſe which expreſs all the power which men have to be derived 
from God. John xix. 11. Thou couldeſt have no power at all, except it were gi- 
ven thee from above. And thoſe which advance the power of God above the 
power of men. Luke xvii. 27. The "Ag which are impoſſible with men, are 
poſſible with God: He is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we can 
ask or think. Eph. iij. 20. 2 Chron. xx. 6. Job ix. 4. According to his mighty 
power, whereby he is able to ſubdue all things to himſelf. Phil. 1. 21, Dan. iv. 
35. Thoſe which declare all things to be equally eaſy to them, and nothing diffi- 
cult 1 There is nothing too hard for thee, Jer. xxxij. 17. 2 Chron. xiy. 11. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 6. 

4. Thoſe which aſcribe all power to him, by the titles of Almighty, Allaſuſſici- 
ent. Gen. xvij. 1. Rev. iv. 8, 11 — xv. 3.— xv}. 7. — xix. 26. Job xlij. 2. Thou 
canſt do all things. Matth. xix. 6. Mark xx. 27. Luke i. 37. 

I have diſpatched what I propoſed upon this argument; give me leave to apply 
all in the following particulars. 

Uſe ; Firſt, The conſideration of God's omnipotence may cauſe terror to wicked 
men, All this power which I have deſcribed, or rather, which is ſo great that I 
cannot deſcribe it, is engaged againſt ſinners ; His power and his wrath is 2 
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troubles us with Nr and ſuſpicion of the utmoſt that may happen; but when 
we have extended our fears to the utmoſt, the power of God's wrath reachetli far- 
ther. Whenever we ſin, we challenge the Almighty, and dare infinite power to 
do its worſt to us. Job xv. 25. ſpeaking of the wicked man, He ſtreteheth out bis 
hand againſt God, and flrengtheneth himſelf againſt the Almighty. Whom wilt 
thou fear, if not him who can make thee extreamly happy or miſerable for ever? 
Will ye provoke the Lord to jealouſy? are ye ſtronger than he ? Becauſe he doth 
nothing againſt thee for the preſent, thinkeſt thou he can do nothing? Nah. i. 3. 
He ig flow to anger, and great in power, and will not acquit the wicked, There 
is a day coming, when the Son of man ſhall come in the clouds of heaven, with 
power and great glory. | 

Secondly, The conſideration of God's omnipotence ſhould check the pride and 
vain confidence of men. What have we to be proud of? hat have we that we 
have not received? here then is cauſe of boaſting ? Who may glory in his ſight ? 
Thoſe that have the greateſt power, ſhould remember whence it is derived, and render 
back the glory of it to the fountain of it. P/al. xxix 1. Give unto the Lord, O 
ye mighty, give unto the Lord glory and ſtrength. So likewiſe it ſhould take men 
off from relying upon their own ſtrength, which at the beſt is but an arm of fleſh, 
as the ſcripture calls it, for the weakneſs of it. Do we not ſee, that many times 
the battle is not to the ſtrong? That things are not done by might and by power, but 
by the ſpirit of the Lord. When he appears againſt the moſt potent, heir hearts 
melt within them, and there is no more ſpirit left in them, as it is ſaid of the 
mighty inhabitants of Canaan, Jolh. v. 1. 

Thirdly, We ſhould make this omnipotence of God the object of our truſt and 
confidence. This is the moſt proper uſe we can make of this doctrine, as David 
does in this P/alm; and this was uſed for a form of bleſſing the people in the 
name of God; P/al. cxxxvj. 3. The Lord, that made heaven andearth, bleſs thee. 
And David, when he magnifies God's deliverance of his people from the multi- 
tude of their enemies, reſolves it into this, our help ſtandeth in the name of the 
Lord, who made heaven and earth. Thus did the great pattern and example of 
faith encourage and ſupport his confidence in God in a very difficult trial; he ſtag- 
gered not at it, becauſe he believed God, who quickeneth the dead, and calleth thoſe 
things that be not, as though they were : therefore againſt hope he believed in hope, 
Kc. Rom. iv. 17, Sc. This gives life to all our devotion, to be perſuaded that God 
is able to do for us exceedingly above what we can ask or think, and that His 1s 
the kingdom, the power, and the glory. 

I ſhall only caution two things, as to our reliance on the power of God. 

I. Labour to be ſuch perſons, to whom God hath promiſed that he will engage and 
employ his omnipotence for their good. If we hope for any good from the Al- 
mighty, we muſt walk before him, and be perfect, as he ſaid to Abraham. Good 
men have a peculiar intereſt in God's power ; hence he is called the ſtrength of 
Ifrael, and the mighty one of Iſrael. If we do what God requires of us, we may 
expect that he will put forth his power, and exert his arm for us; but if we diſ- 
obey, we muſt expect he will manifeſt his power againſt us, Ez. viy. 22. When 
we do well, we may commit the keeping of our ſouls to him, 1 Pet. iv. 19. 

II. Our expectations from the omnipotence of God muſt be with ſubmiſſion to his 
pleaſure, and goodneſs, and wiſdom ; we muſt not expect that God will manifeſt his 

er when we think there is occaſion for it ; but when it ſeems beſt to him, he will 
ſo employ his omnipotence, as to manifeſt his goodneſs and wiſdom. 

And with theſe two cautions, we may rely upon him in all our wants, both 
{ſpiritual and temporal; for his divine power can give us all things that pertain to 
life and goodneſs, 2 Pet. i. 3. We may truſt him at all times, for the omnipotent 
God neither ſlumbereth nor ſleepeth ; the Almighty fainteth not, neither is he wea- 
ry. Truſt ye in the Lord for ever, for in the Lord Jehovah is everlaſting ſirength. 
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| JOHN IV. 24 
God is a ſpirit, and they that worſhip him, muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and 


in truth. 


HE S E are the words of our Saviour to the woman of Samaria, who was 
ſpeaking to him of the difference between the Samaritans and the Jeu, con- 


cerning religion; Verſe 20. Our fathers worſhipped in this mountain; but ye ſay, 


that in Jeruſalem tis the place where men ought to worſhip. Chriſt tells her, The 
time was coming, when the worſhippers of God ſhould neither be confined to that 
mountain, nor to Jeruſalem; but men ſhould worſhip the Father in ſpirit and in 
truth; when this carnal, and ceremonial, and typical worſhip of God ſhould be exalted 
into a more ſpiritual, a more real, and true, and ſubſtantial religion, which ſhould 
not be confined to one temple, but ſhould be univerſally diffuſed through the 
world. Now ſuch a worſhip as this is moſt agrecable to the nature of God; for he 
rs a ſpirit, and thoſe who worſhip him, muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. 
In the words we have, 15 

Firſt, A propoſition laid down, God ig a ſpirit. 

Secondly, A corollary, or inference, deduced from it, they that worſhip him, muſt 
worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. I ſhall ſpeak of the propoſition, as that which 


concerns my preſent deſign; and afterwards ſpeak ſomething to the corollary, or 


inference, deduced from it, together with ſome other inferences drawn from this 
truth, by way of application. | ng 
Firſt, that God is a ſpirit. This expreſſion is ſingular, and not to be paral- 
leled again in the ſcripture; indeed we have often mention made in the ſcripture 
of the ſpirit of God, and the ſpirit of the Lord, which ſignifies a divine power 
and energy; and of the holy ſpirit, ſignifying the third perſon in the Trinity; God 
is called the God of the ſpirits of all fleſh, Numb. xv). 22. xxvjj. 16. much in the 
ſame ſenſe, as he is called the father of ſp:rits, Heb. xij. 9. that is, the creator of 
the ſouls of men; but we no where meet with this expreſſion, or any other equiva- 
lent to it, that God zs a ſpirit, but only in this place; nor had it been uſed here, 
but to prove, that the beſt worſhip of God, that which is moſt proper to him, is 
ſpiritual : So that the thing which our Saviour here intends, is not to prove the 
ſpiritual nature of God, but that his worſhip ought to be ſpiritual ; nor indeed is 
there any neceſſity that it ſhould have been any where ſaid in ſcripture, that God 
is a ſpirit, it being the natural notion of a God; no more than it is neceſſary that 
it ſhould be told us, that God is good, or that he is infinite, and eternal, and the 
like; or that the ſcripture ſhould prove to us the being of a God. All theſe are ma- 
niteſt by the light of nature; and if the ſcripture mentions them, it is ex abundan- 
tz, and it is uſually in order to ſome farther purpoſe. 8 
For we are to know, that the ſcripture ſuppoſeth us to be men, and to partake 
of the common notions of human nature, and therefore doth not teach us philo- 
ſophy, nor ſollicitouſly inſtruct us in thoſe things which are born with us; but 
ſuppoſeth the knowledge of theſe, and makes uſe of theſe common principles and 
notions which are in us concerning God, and the immortality of our ſouls, and the 
life to come, to excite us to our duty, and quicken our endeavours after happineſs. 
For I do not find that the doctrine of the immortality of the foul is any where 
expreſſly delivered in ſcripture, but taken for granted; in like manner, that the 
2 {ſcripture 
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ſcripture doth not ſollicitouſly inſtruct us in the natural notions which we have of 
God, but ſuppoſeth them known to us; and if it mention them, it is not ſo much 
in order to knowledge as to practice; and therefore we need not wonder that this 
expreſſion, which doth ſet forth to us the nature of God, is but once uſed in 
ſcripture, and that brought in upon occaſion, and for another purpoſe, becauſe it 
is a thing naturally known, Plato ſays, that God is dowuarE., without body. 
In like manner Tully, Nec enim Deus ip ſe qui intelligitur d nobis alio modo iu- 
telligi poteſt, niſi mens quædam ſoluta & libera; ſegregata ab omni concretione 
mortali; We cannot concerve of God, but as of a pure mind, entirely free from 
all mortal compoſition or mixture. And Plutarch after him, vis 8 Seis, - 
tif Tv TO &wryes , dne, peStyi a. dr ovpumenAeyyyv, God is a mind, 
an abſtrat? being, pure from all matter, and diſentangled from whatever is poſſi- 
ble or capable of ſuffering. 

So that natural light informing us that God is a ſpirit, there was no need why 
the ſcripture ſhould inculcate this : it is an excellent medium or argument to prove 
that the worſhip of God ſhould chiefly be ſpiritual ; and although it was not neceſ- 
fary that it ſhould have been mentioned for it ſelf, that is, to inform us of a thing 
which we could not otherwiſe know, yet the wiſdom of God, by the expreſs men- 
tion of this, ſeems to have provided againſt an error, which ſome weaker and 
groſſer ſpirits might be ſubject to. You know God is pleaſed, by way of conde- 
ſcenſion and accommodation of himſelf to our capacity, to repreſent himſelf to 
us in ſcripture by human imperfections; and gives ſuch deſcriptions of himſelf, as 
if he had a body, and bodily members. Now to prevent any error or miſtake that 
might be occaſioned hereby, it ſeems very becoming the wiſdom of God, ſome 
where in ſcripture expreſly to declare the ſpiritual nature of God, that none through 
weakneſs or wilfulneſs might entertain groſs apprehenſions of him. In ſpeaking to 
this propoſition, I ſhall, 

I. Explain what is meant by @ ſpirit. 

II. Endeavour to prove to you, that God ig a ſpirit. 

III. Anſwer an objection or two. 

IV. Draw ſome inferences or corollaries from the whole. 

I. For the explication of the notion of 4 ” eh I ſhall not trouble you with the 
ſtrict philoſophical notion of it, as that it is ſuch a ſubſtance as is penetrable, that is, 
may be in the ſame place with a body, and neither keep out the body, nor be kept 
out of it ; and that the parts which we imagine in it cannot be divided, that 1s, 
really ſeparated and torn from one another, as the parts of a body; but I will give 
you a negative deſcription of it. A ſpirit is not matter, it doth not fall under any 
of our ſenſes, it is that which we cannot ſee nor touch ; it is not a body, not fleſh, 
and blood, and bones; for ſo we find /þzrit in ſcripture oppoſed to fleſh and body ; 
Iſa. xxx). 3. Their horſes are fleſh, and not ſpirit. So Luke xxiv. when Chriſt 
appeared to his diſciples after his reſurrection, they were terrified, and ſuppoſed it 
had been a ſpirit, ver. 39. But he ſaid, Behold my hands and my feet, that it is 
T my ſelf; handle me, and ſee, for a ſpirit hath not fleſh and bones, as ye ſee me 
have. The moſt uſual deſcription of a ſpirit is by theſe negatives, it is not a body, 
hath not fleſh and bones, doth not conſiſt of matter, or of any thing that falls un- 
der our ſenſes, that we can ſee or touch. | "I 

II. For the proof of this propoſition, that God is a ſpirit. This is not to be 
proved by way of demonſtration ; for there is nothing before God, or which can be 
a cauſe of him, but by way of conviction, by ſhewing the abſurdity of the con- 
trary. The firſt and moſt natural notion that we have of God, is, that he is a be- 
ing every way perfect; and from this notion we muſt argue concerning the +36 (ol 
ties which are attributed to God, and govern all our reaſonings concerning God by 
this; ſo that when any thing is ſaid of God, the beſt way to know whether it be 
to be attributed to him, is to enquire whether it be a perfection or not; if it be, 
it belongs to him ; if it be not, it is to be removed from him ; and if any man ask, 
why I ſay God is ſo, or ſo, a ſpirit, or good, or juſt ? the beſt reaſon that can be 
given, is becauſe theſe are perfections, and the contrary to theſe are imperfections. So 
that if I ſhew, that it would be an imperfection for God to be imagined to be a body, 
or matter, I prove that he is @ ſpirit, becauſe it is an imperfection, that is, an ab- 
ſurdity to imagine him any thing elſe: To imagine God to be a body, or matter, 
doth eyidently contradict four great perfections of God. op 
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1. His infiniteneſs, or the immenſity of his being. Grant me but theſe two 
things, that there is ſomething in the world beſides God, ſome other matter, as 
the heavens, the air, the earth, and all thoſe things which we ſec; and grant me 
that two bodies cannot be in the ſame place at once, and then it will evidently 
follow, that where-cver theſe are, God is ſhut out; and conſequently God ſhould 
not be infinite, nor in all places; and ſo much as there is of another matter in the 
world beſides God, fo many branches there would be in the divine nature, fo many 
FHiatus's. 

2. The knowledge and wiſdom of God. Tt cannot be imagined how mere mat- 
ter can underſtand, how it can diſtinctly comprehend ſuch variety of objects, and 
at one view take in paſt, preſent, and to come. Tully, ſpeaking of ſpirits, faith, 
Animorum nulla in terris origo inveniri potefl ; Their original cannot be found 


upon earth; for, ſaith he, there is no material or bedily thing, Quod vim memo- 


riæ, mentis, cogitationis habeat, quod & præterita teneat, & futura provideat, 
& complecti poſſit preſentia; que ſola diviua ſunt; Which hath the power of 
memory, of underſtanding, of thought ; which can retain things paſt, forcſee things 
future, and comprehend things preſent ; all which powers are purely divine. 

3. Freedom and Liberty. For the laws of matter are neceſſary, nor can we 
imagine any abr gαννUj,sm, any arbitrary principle in it. This puzzled the Epicureans, 
as we ſee in Lucretius; for if (ſays he) all things move by certain and neceſſary 
laws, and there be a connexion of the parts of matter unto each other, ſo that if 
you move this, that muſt neceſſarily be moved; I hence, ſaith he, is liberty? Un- 
de eſt hæc inquam fatis auulſa voluntas; Il hence is this principle of will, whoſe 
motions are not under any law of neceſſity ? 1 

4. Goodneſs, This follows from the former; for he is not good who does not 
know what he does, nor does it freely; ſo that take away underſtanding and li- 
berty, and you take away goodneſs: now take away from God infiniteneſs, and 
knowledge, and liberty, and goodneſs, and you diveſt him of his glory; you take 
away his moſt eſſential perfections. So that theſe great abſurdities following fron 
the ſuppoſing of God to be meer matter or body, we are to conceive of him as 
another kind of ſubſtance, that is, a ſpirit. So that 1 wonder that the author of 
the Leviathan, who doth more than once expreſly affirm, that there can be no- 
thing in the world but what is material and corporeal, did not ſee that the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of this poſition, is to baniſh God out of the world. I would 
not be uncharitable, but I doubt he did ſee it, and was content with the conſe- 
quence, and willing the world ſhould entertain it: For it is fo evident, that by 
ſuppoſing the divine eſſence to conſiſt of matter, the immenſity of the divine na- 
ture is taken away; and it is alſo ſo utterly unimaginable how meer matter ſhould 
underſtand, and be endowed with liberty, and conſequently with goodneſs, that 
I cannot but vehemently ſuſpect the man who denies God to be @ ſpirit, either to 
have a groſs and faulty underſtanding, or a very ill will againſt God, and an evil de- 
ſign to root out of the minds of men the belief of a God. I come in the 

III. Place, to conſider the objections. | 

1. Oi. Why then is God repreſented to us ſo often in ſcripture by the parts and 
members of mens bodies?” Anſw. 1 ſhall only ſay at preſent, that all theſe de- 
{criptions and repreſentations of God, are plainly made to comply with our weak- 
neſs, by way of condeſcenſion and accommodation to our capacities. | 


2. 0%. How is it ſaid, that man was made after the image of God, if God be a 


Spirit, of which there can be no likeneſs nor reſemblance? Anſe. Man is not ſaid 
to be made after the image of God, in reſpect of the outward ſhape and features of 
his body, but in reſpe& of the qualities of his mind, as holineſs and righteouſ- 
neſs; or of his faculties, as underſtanding and will; or, which the text ſeems moſt 
to fayour, in reſpect of his dominion and ſovereignty over the creatures; for in the 
two former reſpects, the angels are made after the image of God, Now this ſeems 


to be ſpoken peculiarly of men, Gen. i. 24. Let us make man in our un image, 


after our own likeneſs, and let them have dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, and 
the fowls of the air, &c. | - 


IV. I come now to draw ſome inferences or corallarics from hence, and they ſhall 
be partly ſpeculative, partly practical. 5 
| 2 | Firſt, | 
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11ſt, Speculative inferences. | 

1. That God is inviſible. The proper object of ſight is colour, and that ari- 
ſeth from the various diſpoſition of the parts of matter which cauſe ſeveral reflecti- 
ons of light. Now a ſpirit hath no parts nor matter, and therefore is inviſible. 
x Tim. 1. 17. Unto the eternal, immortal, inviſible, the only wiſe God, Heb. xj. 
27. He endured, as ſeeing him who is inviſible; as ſeeing him by an eye of faith, 
2 inviſible by an eye of ſenſe. 1 Tim. vj. 16. Whom no man hath ſeen, nor 
can ſee. 

When Moſes and the elders of Iſrael are ſaid to have ſeen God, and Jacob to 
have ſeen him face to face, Exod. ij. 9. Gen. xxxij. 30. it is meant of an angel co- 
vered with divine glory and majeſty ; as we ſhall ſee if we compare theſe with other 
texts. When Moſes is ſaid to have ſpoken to him face to face, that is familiarly ; 
and ſo Micaiah, 1 Kings xxij. 19. is ſaid to have ſeen God upon his throne, and all 
T/ract ſcattered - and down ; this was in a viſion. And it is promiſed, that in hea- 
ven we ſhall ee God, that is, have a more perfect knowledge of him, and full en- 
Joyment ; as to ſee good days, is to enjoy them. Thoſe texts, where it is ſaid, No 
man can ſee God and live, Exod. xxxiij. 20. and John i. 18. No man hath ſeen 
God at any time, do not intimate that God is viſible, though we cannot ſee him; but 
ſeerng is metaphorically uſed for knowing, and the meaning is, that in this life we 
are not capable of a perfect knowledge of God. A clear diſcovery of God to our 
underſtanding would let in joys into our ſouls, and create deſires in us too great 
for frail mortality to bear. 

2. That he is the living God; ſpirit and life are often put together in ſcripture. 

3. That God is immortal. This the ſcripture attributes to him, 1 Tim. i. 17. 
To the king immortal, inviſible. 1 Tim. vj. 16. Who only hath immortality. his alſo 
flows from God's ſpirituality ; a ſpiritual nature hath no principles of corruption 
in it, nothing that is liable to periſh, or decay, or die. Now this doth ſo eminent- 
ly agree to God, either becauſe he is purely ſpiritual and immaterial, as poſſibly no 
creature is; or elſe becauſe he is not only immortal in his own nature, but is not 
liable to be reduced to nothing by any other, becauſe he hath an original and 1n- 
dependant immortality ; and therefore the Apoſtle doth attribute it to him in ſuch a 
ſingular and peculiar manner, who only hath immortality. 

Secondly, Practical inferences. 

1. We are not to conceive of God as having a body, or any corporeal ſhape or 
members. This was the groſs conceit of the Anthropomorphites of old, and of 
ſome FSocinians of late, which they ground upon the groſs and literal interpreta- 
tion of many figurative ſpeeches in ſcripture concerning God, as where it ſpeaks of 
his face, and hand, and arm, Sc. But we are very unthankful to God, who con- 
deſcends to repreſent himſelf to us according to our capacities, if we abuſe this con- 
deſcenſion to the blemiſh and reproach of the divine nature. If God be pleaſed to 
ſtoop to our weakneſs, we muſt not therefore leyel him to our infirmities. 

2. If God be 2 /pirit, we are not to worſhip God by any image or ſenſible re- 
preſentation. Becauſe God zs a ſpirit, we are not to liken him to any thing that 
is corporeal; we are not to repreſent him by the /ikeneſs of any thing that is in 
heaven above, that is, of any birds; or in the earth beneath, that is, of any 
beaſt; or in the waters under the earth, that is, of any fiſh; as it 1s in the /e- 
cond commandment. For, as the Prophet tells us, there is nothing that we can li- 
ken God to; T/a. xl. 18. To whom will ye liken God? or what likeneſs will ye 
compare to him? We debaſe his ſpiritual and incorruptible nature, when we com- 

are him to corruptible creatures. Roz. i. 22, 23. ſpeaking of the heathen 1dolatry, 
[ho profeſſing themſelves wiſe, became fools, and changed the glory of the iucor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and to four- 
footed beaſts, and creeping things. They became fools ; this is the folly of 1dola- 
try, to liken a ſpirit, which hath no bodily ſhape, to things that are corporeal and 


corruptible. So that however ſome are pleaſed to mince the matter, I cannot fee”> 


how the church of Rome, which worſhips God by, or towards ſome image or ſen- 
ſible repreſentation, can be excuſed from zdo/atry ; and the church of England doth 
not without very juſt cauſe challenge the Romiſh church with it, and make it a 
ground of ſeparation from her. | — 85 
3 If God be a ſpirit, then we ſhould worſhip him in ſpirit and truth. T his is 
the inference of the text, and therefore I ſhall ſpeak a little more largely of it ; 
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only I muſt explain what is meant by worſhipping mn ſpirit and in truth, and ſhew 
you the force of this conſequence, how it follows, that becauſe God is a ſpirit, 


therefore he muſt be worſhipped in ſpirit and in truth. 

1. For the explication of it. This word Spirit is ſometimes applied to the 
doctrine of the goſpel, and ſo it is oppoſed to letter, by which name the doctrine 
of Moſes is called, 2 Cor. iij. 6. J/ho hath made us able miniſters of the New 
Teſtament, not of the letter, but of the ſpirit ; not of the law, which was writ- 
ten in tables of ſtone, but which Chriſt by his ſpirit writes in the hearts of 
belieyers, Sometimes to the worſhip of the goſpel; and ſo it is oppoſed to the 
fleſh, Gal. iij. 3. Having begun in the ſpirit, are ye now made perfect by the 
fleſh ? that is, by the works of the ceremonial law, which is therefore called fleſh, 
becauſe the principal ceremony of it, circumciſion, was made in the fleſh, and be- 
cauſe their ſacrifices, a chief part of their worſhip, were of the ſſeſh of beaſts; and 
becauſe the greateſt part of their ordinances, as waſhing, and the like, related to the 
body. Hence it is the Apoſtle calls the worſhip of the Fews, the law of a carnal 
commandment, Heb. vij. 16, and Heb. ix. 10. Carnal ordinances, ſpeaking of the 
ſervice of the law, whzch, ſaith he, ſtood in meats, and drinks, and divers waſh- 
ings, and carnal ordinances. Now in oppoſition to this carnal and ceremonial 
worſhip, we are to worſhip God in ſpirit. The worſhip of the Jews was moſt 4 
bodily ſervice ; but we are to give God à reaſonable ſervice, to ſerve him with 
the ſpirit of our minds,as the Apoſtle ſpeaks ; inſtead of offering the fleſh of bulls 
and goats, we are to conſecrate our ſelves to the ſeryice of God: This is a holy and 
acceptable ſacrifice, or reaſonable ſervice. 

And in truth. Either in oppoſition to the falſe worſhip of the Samaritans, (as 
in ſpirit is oppoſed to the worſhip of the Jews) as our Saviour tells the woman, 
that they worſhipped they knew not what ; or (which I rather think) in oppoſi- 
tion to the ſhadows of the law; and ſo it is oppoſed, Fohn i. 17. The law was gt- 
ven by Moſes, but grace and truth came by Feſus Chriſt. 

Not that the external ſervice of God is here excluded, not that we are to ſhew no 
outward reverence to him; but that, as under the law, the ſervice of God was 
chiefly external and corporeal, ſo now it ſhould chiefly be inward and ſpiritual ; 
the worſhip of God, under the goſpel, ſhould chiefly be ſpiritual and ſubſtantial, 
not a carnal, and bodily, and ceremonious deyotion. 

24ly, For the force of conſequence, it doth not lie in this, that juſt ſuch as God 
is, ſuch muſt our worſhip of him be; for this would exclude all bodily and outward 
worſhip; our worſhip of God muſt therefore be inviſible, eternal, Sc. for ſo is he; 
and beſides, the i of God ſeems rather to be the rule of his worſhip than his 24 - 
ture But the force of it is this; God is of a ſpiritual nature, and this is to be 
ſuppoſed to be his will, that our worſhip ſhould be as agreeable to the object of it, 
as the nature of the creature, who is to give it, will bear. Now faith Chriſt to 
the woman, the Jeu and the Samaritans limit their worſhip to a certain place, 
and it conſiſts chiefly in certain carnal rites and ordinances ; but, faith he, though 
God have permitted this for a time, becauſe of the carnality and hardneſs of their 
hearts, yet the time is coming, when a more ſpiritual, and ſolid, and ſubſtantial 
worſhip of God is to be introduced, which will be free from all particular places 
and rites ; not tied to the temple, or to ſuch external ceremonies, but conſiſting in 
the devotion of our ſpirits, even the inward frame and temper of our hearts; all 
outward circumſtances (excepting thoſe of the two ſacraments which are poſitive) 
being left by the goſpel to as great a liberty, as natural neceſſity and decency will 

ermit. 
. We muſt worſhip God, and therefore it is naturally neceſſary that we ſhould do 
it ſomewhere, in ſome place; now ſeeing ſome body muſt determine this, it is moſt 
convenient that authority ſhould determine it according to the conyeniency of co- 
habitation. We muſt not be rude, nor do any thing that is naturally undecent in 
the worſhip of God; this authority ſhould reſtrain 3 but farther than this, I doubt 
not but the goſpel hath left us free; and to this end, that the leſs we are tied to 
external obſervances, the more intent we ſhould be upon the ſpiritual and ſubſtan- 
tial parts of religion, the conforming of our ſelyes to the mind and will of God, en- 
deavouring to be like unto God, and to have our ſouls and ſpirits engaged in thoſe 
Duties we perform to him. So that our fayiour's argument is this; God is 4 


Spirit, 
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Spirit, that is, the moſt excellent nature and being, and therefore muſt be ſeryed 
with the beſt, We conſiſt of body and ſoul, it is true, and we muſt ſerve him with 
our whole man, but principally with our /ou/s, which are the moſt excellent part 
of our ſelves; the ſervice of our mind and ſpirit is the beſt we can perform, and 
2 moſt agreeable to God, who is a ſpirit, and the beſt and moſt perfect 

eing. 

So that the inference is this, that if God be a ſpirit, we muſt worſhip him in 
ſpirit and in truth; our religion muſt be real, and inward, and ſincere, and ſub- 
ſtantial: we muſt not think to put off God with external obſervances, and with 
bodily reverence and attendance ; this we muſt give him, but we muſt principally 
regard that our ſervice of him be reaſonable, that is, directed by our underſtand- 
ings, and accompanied with our affections. Our religion muſt conſiſt principally in 
a ſincere love and affection to God, which expreſſeth it ſelf in a real conformity of 
our lives and actions to his will; and when we make our ſolemn approaches to 
him, in the duties of his worſhip and ſervice, we muſt perform all acts of outward 
worſhip to God with a pure and ſincere mind; whateyer we do in the ſervice of 
God, we muſt do it heartily as to the Lord. God is a pure ſpirit, preſent to our 
ſpirits, intimate to our fouls, and conſcious to the moſt ſecret and retired motions of 
our hearts: now becauſe we ſerve the ſearcher of hearts, we mult ſerve him with 
our hearts. 

Indeed if we did worſhip God only to be ſeen of men, a pompous and external 
worſhip would be very ſuitable to ſuch an end; but religion is not intended to 
pleaſe men, but God; and therefore it muſt be ſpiritual, and inward, and real. 

And where-ever the external part of religion is principally regarded, and men 
are more careful to worſhip God with outward pomp and ceremony, than in ſpi- 
rit and in truth, religion degenerates into ſuperſtition, and men embrace the ſha- 
dow of religion, and let go the ſubſtance. And this the church of Nome hath 
done almoſt to the utter ruin of chriſtianity : She hath clogged religion and the 
worſhip of God, with ſo many rites and ceremonies, under one pretence or other, 
that the yoke of Chriſt is become heavier than that of Moſes; and they have made 
the goſpel a more carnal commandment than the /aw; and whatever chriſtians or 
churches are intent upon external rites and obſervances, to the negle& of the 
weightier parts of religion, regarding meats and drinks, &c. to the prejudice of 
righteouſneſs and peace, wherein the kingdom of God conſiſts, they advance a 
religion as contrary to the natyre of God, and as unſuitable to the genius and tem- 
per of the goſpel, as can be imagined. 

It is an obſervation of Sir Eduin Sands, that as children are pleaſed with toys, 
ſo, faith he, it is a pitiful and childiſh ſpirit that is predominant in the contrivers 
and zealots of a ceremonious religion. I deny not, but that very honeſt and de- 
vout men may be this way addicted; but the wiſer any man is, the better he 
underſtands the nature of God and of religion, the farther he will be from this 
temper. | 

Ts that conſiſts in external and little things, doth moſt eaſily gain up- 
on and poſſeſs the weakeſt minds; and whoever entertain it, it will enfeeble their 
ſpirits, and unfit them for the more generous and excellent duties of chriſtianity, 
We have but a finite heat, and zeal, and activity; and if we let out much of it up- 
on ſmall things, there will be too little left for thoſe parts of religion which are of 
greateſt moment and concernment : if our heat evaporate in externals, the heart and 
Vitals of religion will inſenſibly cool and decline. 1 80 

How ſhould we bluſh, who are chriſtians, that we have not learnt this eaſy 
truth from the goſpel, which even the light of nature taught the heathen ? Cultus 
autem deorum eſt optimus itemque ſanctiſſimus atque caſtiſſimus, pleniſſimuſque 
pietatis, ut eos ſemper pura integra & incorrupti mente & voce veneremur. 
Tully. The beſt, the ſureſi, the moſt chaſte, and moſt devout worſhip of the gods, is 
that which is paid them with a pure, ſincere, and uncorrupt mind, and words 
truly repreſenting the thoughts of the heart. Compoſitum jus faſque animi, Bc. 
Serve God with a pure, honeſt, holy frame of ſpirit ; bring a heart that is but ge- 
nerouſly honeſt, and he will accept of the plaineſt ſacrifice. | 

And let me tell you, that the ceremonious worſhip of the Jeus was never a 
thing in it ſelf acceptable to God, or which he did delight in; and though God was 
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pleaſed with their obedience to the ceremoniat law after it was commanded, yet an- 
tecedently he did not deſire it: but that which our Saviour faith concerning the law 
of divorce, is true likewiſe of the ceremonial, that it was permitted to the Jews 
for the hardneſs of their hearts, and for their proneneſs to idolatry. God did not 
command it ſo much by way of approbation, as by way of condeſcenfion to their 
weakneſs; it was becauſe of the hardneſs of their carnal hearts, that God brought 
them under the law of a carnal commandment, as the Apoſtle calls it. See P.. 
lj. 16, 17. Jer. vij. 21. 

The reaſon why 1 have inſiſted ſo long upon this, is, to let you underſtand 
what is the true nature of Chriſt's religion, and to abate the intemperate heat and 
zeal which men are apt to have for external indifferent things in religion. The ſa— 
crifices and rites of the Jews, were very unagreeable and unſuitable to the nature 
of God. Pſal.1. 13. Will I eat the fleſh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats ? 
Spirits neither eat nor drink ; it was a very unſuitable way of ſervice to kill oxen 
and ſheep for God; and there is the ſame reaſon of all other rites, which either na- 
tural neceſſity or decency doth not require. Can any man in earneſt think, that 
God, who is a ſpirit, is pleaſed with the pompous bravery and pageantry which 
affects our ſenſes? So little doth God value indifferent rites, that even the necel- 
ſary external ſervice of God, and outward reverence, where they are ſeparated 
from pirit and truth, from real holineſs and obedience to the indiſpenſable laws 
of Chriſt, are ſo far from being acceptable to God, that they are abominable ; 
nay, if they be uſed for a cloak of ſin, or in oppoſition to real rehgion, and with 
a deſign to undermine it, God accounts ſuch ſervice in the number of the moſt 
heinous ſins. 

You, who ſpend the ſtrength and vigour of your ſpirits about external things, 
whoſe zeal for or againſt ceremonies is ready tt eat yon up; you who hate and 
perſecute one another becauſe of theſe things, and break the neceſſary and indiſpen- 
ſable commands of love, as an indifferent and unneceſſary ceremony, go and learn 
what that means, I will have mercy, and not ſacrifice, which our Saviour doth 
ſo often inculcate, and that Rom. xiv. 17. The kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink, &c. And ſtudy the meaning of this, God ig a ſpirit, and they that wor- 
ſhip him, muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. | 


S ERM O N CI 


The Immenſity of the Divine Nature. 


PS AL. CXXXIX. 7, 8, 9, 10. 


Ivhither ſhall I go from thy ſpirit ? or whither ſhall I flee from thy preſence ? If 
J aſcend up into heaven, thou art there? If I make my bed in hell, behold thou 
art there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermoſ? 


parts of the ſea, even there ſhall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand ſhall 
hold me. 


HAT attribute of God which I laſt diſcourſed of, is moſt abſolute, and de- 
clares his elſence moſt immediately; the ſpirituality of rhe divine nature. 

I ſhall in the next place ſpeak of thoſe which relate to the manner of his being, 
immenſity and eternity, that is, the infiniteneſs of his eſſence, both in reſpect 
of pace and duration; that the divine nature hath no limits of its being, nor 
bounds of its duration. I ſhall at the preſent ſpeak to the f/f of theſe, his im- 
menſity, and that from theſe words which I here read to you, hither ſhall I go 
from thy ſpirit, &c. The meaning of which is this, That God is a ſpirit infinitely 
| 5 _ diffuſing 
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diffuſing himſelf, preſent in all places, ſo that wherever I go, God is there; we 
cannot flee from his preſence. If I aftend into heaven he is there; if T go down 
into the grave, the place of ſitence and obſcurity, he is there; (for that is the 
meaning of the expreſſion) if I make my bed in hell; if I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermoſt parts of the ſea, even there ſhall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand ſhall hold me; that is, if my motion ſhould be as fivift 
as that of the light, which, when the fun riſeth, darts it ſelf in an inſtant from one 
part of the world to another, over the earth and the ſea, the remoteſt parts of the 
world which are unknown. to us, yet would God be preſent to me in the motion, 
and all along as I go muſt I be led and upholden by him; ſo that all thefe expreſſi - 
ons do but ſignify to us, the immenſity of God's eſſence, that his being is infinitely 
diffuſed and preſent in all places. 

. -n ſpeaking to this attribute of God's immenſity, I ſhall firſt explain it to you a Ih 
ittle. | 
Secondly, Prove that it doth belong to him. ll 

Thirdly, Anſwer an objection or two that may be made againſt it. 1 

Fourthly, Draw ſome doctrinal inferences from it. 

Fifthly, Make ſome uſe and improvement of it. 

Firſt, For the explication of it. By the immenſity of God, I mean, that his be- 
ing hath no bounds or limits, but doth every way fpread and diffuſe it ſelf beyond 
what we can imagine ; ſo that you cannot define the preſence of God by any cer- 
tain place; ſo as to ſay, here he is, but not there; nor by any limits, ſo as to ſay, 
thus far his being reacheth, and no farther ; but he ts eyery where preſent after a 
moſt infinite manner, in the darkeſt corners and moſt private receſſes; the moſt ſe- 
cret cloſet that is in the whole world, the heart of man, darkneſs and privacy can- 
not keep him out; the preſence of another being, even of a body, which is the 

roſſeſt ſubſtance, doth not exclude him; the whole world doth not confine him; 
but he fills all the ſpace which we can imagine beyond this viſible world, and in- ih 
finitely more than we can imagine. | 

Secondly, For the proof of it, I ſhall attempt it, | | 

I. From the natural notions and dictates of our minds. 

II. From ſcripture and divine revelation. 

III. From the inconventence of the contrary. | 

I. From the natural notions and dictates of our minds. We find that the heathen, 
by the light of nature, did attribute this perfection to God. Tully tells us, De 
Nat. Deor. That Pythagoras thought, Deum eſſe animam per naturam rerum 
omnem intentum & comeantem, That God is as it were a ſoul paſſing through and 14 4 
inſpiring all nature. And in L. 2. de leg. that this was Thales his opinion which Wk | 
he commends, Homzines exiſtimare oportere deos omnia cernere, deorum omnia eſſe 1 

lena. That men ought to believe, that the gods ſee all things, that all things are 
full of them. So Sen. Epiſt. 95. Obique & omnibus preſto eft. He is every where 
preſent and at hand, & de Benef. l. 4. Quocunque te flexeris ibi illum videbis 
occurrentem tibi, nihil ab illo vacat, opus ſuum iþſe implet. Which way foever 
thou rurneſt thy ſelf, thou ſhall find him meeting thee ; nothing is without him, he 
fills his own work. Not much differing from the expreſſion of the Pſalmiſt here. 

II. From ſcripture and divine revelation. I ſhall inſtance in ſome remarkable 
places; 1 Kings viij. 27. Behold, the heaven, and heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain thee. Job x). 7, 8, 9. Canſt thou by ſearching find out God? Can ſt thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection? Iſa. Ixvj. 1. Thus ſaith the Lord, behold, hea- 
ven is my throne, and the earth is my foot=ſtool : where is the houſe that ye build 
unto me? and where is the place of my reſt? Jer. xxiij. 23, 24. Am Ja God at hand, 
ſaith the Lord, and not a God a far off ? Can any hide himſelf in ſecret eee? that 
I ſhall not ſee him, ſaith the Lord? Do not I fill heaven and earth, ſaith the Lord? 
Amos ix. 2, 3. Though they dig into hell, thence ſhall mine hand take them ; though 
they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them down: And though they hide 
themſelves in the top of Carmel, I will ſearch and take them out thence : and 
though they be hid from my ſight in the bottom of the ſea, thence will I command 
the ſerpent, and he ſhall bite them. Acts xvij. 27, 28. Though he be not far from 
every one of us. For in him we live, and move, and have our being; as certain 
alſo ſome of your own poets have ſaid, for we are alſo his off=ſpring. 
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HI. From the inconveniences of the contrary. And this is the moſt proper way 
of proving any of God's perfections; for, as I have told you formerly, there be- 
ing nothing before God, nor any cauſe of his being, his perfections cannot be pro- 
ved by way of demonſtrat ion, but of conviction, by ſhewing the abſurdity of the 
contrary. The firſt and moſt eaſy notion that we have of God, is, that he is a be- 
ing that hath all perfection, and is free from all imperfections. Now if I prove that 
the immenſity of God's eſſence is a perfection, or, which is the ſame, that the con- 
trary is an imperfection, I do ſufficiently prove the thing intended. 

Now to ſuppoſe the divine eſſence to be limited, or confined, and his preſence 
to be any where excluded, doth contradict both this neceſſary perfection of God, 
his univerſal providence; and the neceſſary duty of creatures, to worſhip and truſt 
in him ; and the yoluntary manifeſtation and appearance of God in the incarnation 
of Jeſus Chriſt. | | | ; 

1. It contradicts the univerſal providence of God. The univerſal providence of 
God ſuppoſeth many perfections, vi. infinite knowledge, and infinite power, his 
omniſcience and omnipotence, neither of which can be imagined without omniſci- 
ence. We find that all finite beings have a finite knowledge, and a firiite power 
and it cannot be conceived how infinite underſtanding and power can be founded 
any where elſe, than in an infinite eſſence. To have an infinite knowledge of all 
things, even thoſe things which are moſt ſecret and hidden, to be able to do all 
things, to ſteer and govern the actions of all creatures, and to have a perfect care 
of them, ſeems, to all the reaſon of mankind, to require immediate prefence. 

2. It contradicts the neceſſary duty of the creature, which is to worſhip God, to 
depend upon him for every thing, and in every thing to acknowledge him. Now 
all worſhip of God is rendered vain, or at leaſt uncertain, if God be not preſent to 
us to hear our prayers, to take notice of our wants, and receive our. acknowledg- 
ments: It will much abate our confidence in God, and our fear to offend him, if 
we be uncertain whether he be preſent to us or not, whether he ſees our actions or 
not, 

3. It contradicts a voluntary manifeſtation and appearance of God in the incar- 
nation of Chriſt. He that ſuppoſeth God not to be every where preſent by his eſ- 
fence, muſt in all reaſon confine his preſence to heaven, and ſuppoſe him to be pre- 
ſent elſewhere only by his virtue and power: But if this were ſo, how could the 
divinity be eſſentially united to the human nature of Chrift, which was here upon 
earth ? how is God with us? How does he pitch his tabernacle amongſt men, if 
his effential preſence be confined to heaven? 

Thirdly, I come to anſwer objections againſt this doctrine. 

There are #ww9 objections againſt this. 

1. From reaſon. 
2. From ſcripture. 

1. Obz. Reaſon will be ready to ſuggeſt, that this is a diſparagement to the di- 
vine nature, to tie his preſence to this vile dunghill of the earth, and ſordid ſink of 
hell. This is a groſs apprehenſion of God, and a meaſuring of him by our ſelves. 
Indeed if we look upon God as capable of injury, and ſuffering, and offence from 
the contagion of any thing here below, as we are, then indeed there were ſome 
ſtrength in this objection: But he is a bleſſed and pure being; Mens ſegregata ab 
omni concretione mortals, A mind free from all mortal compoſition or mixture. 
Tully. Maget maflnro ovunrerAeTuivor, diſentangled from every thing paſſible, as 
Plut. Thoſe things that are nauſeous to our ſenſes, do not affect him. Darkneſs 
is uncomfortable to us; but he darkneſs and the light are all one to him. Wick- 
edneſs may hurt a man, or the ſon of man; but if we multiply our tranſgrelſi- 
Ons, we do nothing to God, as Elihu ſpeaks, Job xxxv. 6. Nothing can diſquiet 
or diſcompoſe his happy and bleſſed nature, but he converſeth here in this dark and 
troubled world with leſs danger or diſturbance, or any impure contagion, than the 
ſun-beams. | 

2. Obj. Does not the ſcripture tell us, that God fits in the heavens, and dwells 
on high; that heaven is his throne, and that it is the city of the great God? Doth 
not the Lord's-prayer teach us to ſay, Our Father which art in heaven ? Is he not 
ſaid to hook down from heaven, and to hear in heaven, his dwelling-place? Is it not 
faid, that he doth not dwell in temples made with hands? And does not Solomon, 

. | | 1 Kings 
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r Kings vilj. 27. put it as a ſtrange queſtion, wz// God indeed dwell on the earth ? 
Is he not ſaid to come down and draw near to us, and to be afar off” from us ? Now 
how does this agree with immenſity and omnipreſence ? 

For anſwer to this, I muſt diſtinguiſh the preſence of God. There is, f7/t his 
glorious preſence, that is, ſuch a preſence of God as is accompanied with an ex- 
traordinary manifeſtation of his glory, and that is eſpecially and chiefly confined to 
heaven, in reſpect of which it is called his /eat, and throne, and the habitation of 
his glory. Some degree of this was in the temple, which is the reaſon of Solomon's 
admiration, Will God dwell on earth? 

Secondly, There is his gracious preſence, which diſcovers it ſelf by miraculous 
effects of his favour, and goodneſs, and aſſiſtance, and thereby he is ſaid to dwell 
in the hearts of good men, and with them that are of an humble and contrite 
ſpirit, Iſa. Ivy. 15. and in reſpect of this, he is ſaid to draw near to us, to look 
down upon us; and in reſpect of the abſence of this, to be far from us. 

Thirdly, There is his efſentzal preſence, which is equally and alike in all places; 
and this is not excluded by thoſe former expreſſions, which the ſcripture uſeth to de. 
note to us the glorious and gracious preſence of God. 

Fourthly, To make ſome inferences. I will mention only ſuch as the {cripture 
here takes notice of, ſpeaking of God's immenſity. 

I. Inf. That God is a ſpirit. This neceſſarily flows from his z,zmenſity ; for if 
the eſſence of God be every where diffuſed, the divine nature muſt be ſpiritual, 
otherwiſe it could not be in the ſame place where body and matter is, but muſt be 
ſhut out of the world. But this I ſpoke more largely to, in my diſcourſe of God's 
being a ſpirit. This the P/almiſt obſerves here, II here ſhall I go from thy ſpi- 
rit? It he were not a pirit, we might go from him, and hide our ſelves from his 

reſence. | 

II. Inf. That God is incomprehenſible, That which is infinite cannot be meaſured 
and comprehended by that which is finite; and this alſo the P/a/mziſt takes notice 
of, in the yerſe before my text, Such knowledge is too wonderful for me. It is 
high, I cannot attain it. | 

III. Inf That God is omniſcient. If God be every where, then he knows all 
things, yea, even the hidden things of darkneſs, the ſecrets of our hearts ; nothing 
can be hidden from an infinite eye; he 1s preſent to our thoughts, intimate to our 
hearts and reins : This the Pſalmiſi takes notice of, t, 2, 3, 4, and 12th verſes. 

IV. Inf. That God is omnipotent. He can do all things. Diſtance limits the 
power of creatures, and makes their hands ſhort ; but God is every where, nothing 
is out of his reach; and this alſo the P/almz/t intimates in the text, ver. 10. Ever 
there ſhall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand hold me. 


Fifthly, The uſe and improvement I ſhall make of this, ſhall be, 

1. To awaken our fear of him. 

2. To encourage our faith and confidence in him. 

1. To awaken our fear of him, The conſideration of God's preſence ſhould a- 
waken in us a fear of reverence, 'The preſence of an earthly majeſty will awe our 
ſpirits, and compoſe us to reverence ; yea, the preſence of a wiſe and good man; 
how much more ſhould the preſence of the great, glorious, the wiſe, and the holy, 
and the juſt God, ſtrike an awe upon our ſpirits? Whereyer we are, God is with us; 
we always converſe with him, and live continually in his preſence. Now a heathen 
could ſay, Cum dis verecunde agendum, We muſt behave our ſelves modeſtly, 
becauſe we are in the preſence of God. | 

And it ſhould awaken in us a fear to offend God, and a fear of the divine diſ- 4; 
pleaſure for having offended him. Fear is the moſt wakeful paſſion in the ſoul of If 
man, and is the firſt principle that is wrought upon in us from the apprehenſions 1 
of a deity, it flows immediately from the principle of ſelſ- preſervation which God . 
hath planted in every man's nature; we have a natural dread and horror for eve- | 
ry thing that can hurt us, and endanger our being or happineſs. Now the greateſt 
danger is from the greateſt power, for where we are clearly over-matched, we can- 
not hope to make oppoſition nor reſiſtance with ſecurity and ſucceſs, to rebel with 
ſafety : Now he that apprehends God to be near him, and preſent to him, believes 
ſuch a being to ſtand by him as is poſſeſs d of an infinite and irreſiſtible power, oo 
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will vindicate all contempt of the divine majeſty, and violation of his laws. If we 
believe God to be always preſent with us, fear will continually take hold of us, 
and we ſhall ſay of every place, as Jacob did of Bethel, ſurely God is in this place, 
| how dreadful is this place! When we have at any time provoked God, if we be- 
| lieye the juſt God is at hand to revenge himſelf, and if we believe the power of his 
| anger, we ſhall ſay with David, Pſal. Ixxvj. 7. Thou, even thou, art to be feared, 
| | and who may ſtand before thee when thou art angry? Pal, cxix. 120. My fleſh 
| trembleth becauſe of thee, and I am afraid of thy judgments. 

Sinners, conſider this, it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God ; and every time you fin, you are within his reach. Let then the conſidera- 
tion of God's preſence deter us from ſin, and quicken us to our duty. The eye 
and preſence of a ſuperior will lay a great reſtraint upon men ; the eye of our prince, 
our maſter, or our father, will make us afraid or aſhamed to do any thing that is 
fooliſh or unſeemly: And will we do that under the eye of God, which we ſhould 
bluſh to do before a grave or wiſe perſon, yea, before a child or a fool? Did but 
men live under this apprehenſion, that God is preſent to them, that an holy and 
all- ſeeing eye beholds them, they would be afraid to do any thing that is vile and 
wicked, to profane and pollute God's glorious name, by a trifling uſe of it in cu- 
ſtomary ſwearing and curſing. Whenever you fin, you affront God to his face, and 
provoke omnipotent juſtice, which is at the door, and ready to break in upon 

ou. | 

And the conſideration of this ſhould eſpecially deter us from ſecret fins. This 

is the uſe the P/almiſt here makes of it. If we believe that God ſearcheth us, 

and knows us ; that he knows our down-ſitting, and our up-riſing, and underſlands 
our thoughts afar off; that he compaſſeth our path, and our lying down, and is 
acquainted with all our ways; that there is not a word in our tongue, but he knows 
it altogether ; that he hath beſet us behind and before ; that the darkneſs hideth not 

from him, but the night ſhineth as the day, and the darkneſs and light are both * 

alike : I ſay, if we believe this, how ſhould we live in an awful ſenſe of the maje- 

ſty which is always above us, and before us, and about us, and within us, and is as 

inſeparable from us, as we are from our ſelves, whoſe eye is upon us from the be- 

ginning of our lives to the end of our days! Did men believe that God is always 
with them, that his eye pierceth the darkneſs, and ices through all thoſe clouds with 

which they hide and muffle themſelves, and pries into the moſt ſecret receſſes of their 

hearts: how would this check and reſtrain them from diviſing miſchief in their 

hearts, or in their bed-chamber ! The holy preſence, and the pure eye of God 

would be to us a thouſand times more than to have our father, or our maſter, or our 

prince, or him whom we moſt revere, to ſtand by us. Did but men repre /entare ſibi 

Deum, make God preſent to them, by living under a continual ſenſe of his pre- 

ſence, they would, as the expreſſion of the wiſe man is, be in the fear of the Lord 

all day, Magna ſpes peccatorum tollitur, fi peccaturis teſtis adſiſtat: aliquem 

habeat animus quem vereatur, cujus auttoritate etiam ſecretum ſuum ſanttins 

facit; The main hope of ſinners is to remain undiſcovered ; let but ſomebody be 

privy to their deſigns, and they are utterly diſappointed : It is fit for the mind of 

a man to have an awe of ſome being, whoſe authority may render even its pri- 

vacy more ſolemn. This is the character of wicked men, P/al. Ixxxvj. 14. That 

they have not God before their eyes. One great cauſe of all the wickedneſs, and 

violence, and looſeneſs that is upon the earth, is, they do not believe that God is 

near them, and ſtands by them, 

And as the conſideration of God's preſence ſhould deter us from fin, ſo it ſhould 
quicken and animate us to our duty. It is ordinarily a great encouragement to 

men to acquit themſelves handſomely, to have the eyes of men upon them, eſpe- 

cially of thoſe whoſe applauſe and approbation they value. God alone is æmplum 

theatrum, he is à greater theatre than the world; and it ſhould be more to us that 

he ſtands by us, than if the eyes of all the world were fixed upon us. Seneca ad- 

viſeth it, as an excellent means to promote virtue, to propound to our ſelves, and 

ſet beſore our eyes ſome eminently virtuous perſon, as Cato or Lælius, Or ſic tau- 

quam illo ſpectante vivamus, & omnia tanquam itlo vidente faciamus I hat we 

may tive Juſt as if he were looking upon us, and do all things juſt ar F he bebeld us. 

How much greater incitement will it be to us, to think that God looks upon us, 

Th | and 
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and ſees us, and really ſtands by us, than faintly to imagine the preſence of Lælius 
or Cato ? 

This ſhould have an influence upon all the duties we perform, and the manner of 
performing them, that we do it to him who ſtands by us, and is familiarly acquainted 
with us, and is more intimate to us than we are to our ſelves. This Czc. in J. 2. de 
leg. looks upon as a great principle of religion, Hit igitur hoc per ſuæſuim civibus, 
© qualts quiſque ſit, quid agat, quid in ſe admittat, qua mente, qua pietate 
religiones colat, deos intueri, & piorum impiorumque rationem habere : Let men 

be througbly perſuaded of this, that the Gods obſerve both the diſpojition and 
the attions of every particular man, what he conſents to, what he allows him- 
ſelf in, particularly with what meaning, with what degree of inward devo- 
tion he performs his religious wirſhip ; and that they diſtinguiſh between the pi- 
ous and the impious. 

2. To encourage our faith and confidence in him. When we are in ſtraits, and 
difficulties and dangers, God 1s with us; when trouble is near to us, God is not far 
from us; where ever we are, how remote ſoever from friends and companions, we 
cannot be baniſhed from God's preſence; if we dwell beyond the utmoſt parts of 
the ſea, there his hand leads us, and his right hand holds us. Pal. xv). 8. I have 
ſet the Lord always before me; becauſe he is at my right hand, I ſhall not be 
moved. The conſideration of God's preſence is the great ſtay and ſupport of our 
faith. Pſal. xlvj. 1, 2. God zs our refuge and ſtrength, a very preſent help in 
trouble; therefore will not we fear though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be carried into the midjt of the ſea. In the greateſt commotions, and 
the moſt imminent and threatening dangers, this ſhoutd charm and allay our fears, 
that God is a preſent help. 

This was the ſupport of Mo/es his faith in his ſufferings, as the Apoſtle tells us, 
Heb. xj. 27. He endured, as ſeeing him who is inviſible. 

To conclude all, when ever we are under any preſſure or trouble, we ſhould re- 
buke our own fears, and challenge our anxious thoughts with David, Pial. xlij. 17. 
Why art thou caſt down, O my ſoul? and why art thou ſo diſquieted within me? 
Truſt ſtill in God; believe that God is with thee, and that omnipotent goodneſs 
ſtands by thee, who can and will ſupport thee, and relieye thee, and deliver thee 
when it ſeems beſt to his wiſdom. 


S F N N S Of 
The Eternity of God. 


. 


Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadſi formed the earth 
and the worla, even from everlaſting to everlaſting thou art God. 


HE immenſity and eternity of God, ate thoſe attributes which relate to his 
nature, or manner of being. Having ſpoken of the former, I proceed to con- 
{der the latter, from theſe words, 

The title of this pſalm is, The prayer of Moſes, the man of God. He begins 
his prayer with the acknowledgment of God's providence to his people from the 
beginning of the world; Lord, thou haſt been our dwelling-place from all genera- 
tions; in generation and generation; ſo the Hebrew. He was well acquainted 
with the hiſtory of the World, and the providence of God from the beginning of 
it; and as if he had ſpoken too little of God, in ſaying, that his providence had 
been exerciſed in ail the ages of the world; he tells us here in the text, that he 
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was before the world, and he made it; he was from all eternity, and ſhould con- 
tinue to all eternity the ſame. Before the mountains were brought forth, the moſt 
firm and durable parts of the world, the moſt eminent and conſpicuous; Or ever 
thou hadſt formed the earth and the world; before any thing was created ; from 
everlaſting to everlaſting thou art God. In ſpeaking of this attribute, J ſhall, 

Firſt, Give you the cxplication of it. 

Secondly, Endeavour to prove that it doth belong to God, and ought to be at- 
tributed to the divine nature. 

7 hirdly, Draw ſome corollaries from the whole. 

Firſt, For the explication of it. Eternity is a duration without bounds or limits: 
Now there are two limits of duration, begznning and ending; that which hath al- 
ways been, 1s without beginning ; that which always ſhall be, 1s without ending. 
Now we may concelve of a thing always to have been, and the continuance of its 
being now to ceaſe, though there be no ſuch thing in the world: And there are 
ſome things which have had a beginning of their being, but ſhall have no end, ſhall 
always continue, as the angels and ſpirits of men, The firſt of theſe the ſchool- 
men call eternity 4 parte ante, that is, duration without beginning; this latter, 
eternity 4 parte poſt, a duration without ending. Eut eternity, abſolutely taken, 
comprehends both theſe, and ſignifies an znfinite duration, which had no begin- 
ning, nor ſhall have any end: 1o that when we ſay God is eternal, we mean that 
he always was, and ſhall be for ever; that he had no beginning of lite, nor ſhall 
have any end of days; but that he zs from everlaſting to everlaſting, as it is here 
in the text. a 

It 1s true indeed, that as to God's eternity 2 parte ante, as to his having al- 
ways been, the ſeripture doth not give us any ſollicitous account of it; it only tells 
us in general, that God was before the world was, and that he created it It doth 
not deſcend to gratify our curioſity, in giving us any account of what God did be- 
tore he made the world, or how he entertained himſelf from all eternity : It doth 
not give us any diſtinct account of his znfinire duration; for that had been impoſ- 
ſible for our finite underſtandings to comprehend ; if we ſhould have aſcended up- 
ward millions of ages, yet we ſhould never have aſcended to the top, never have 
arrived at the beginning of infinity ; therefore the ſcripture, which was wrote to 
inſtruct us in what was necellary, and not to ſatisfy our curioſity, tells us this, that 
God was from everlaſting, before the world was made, and that he laid the foun- 
aations of it. 

So that by the efernzty of God, you are to underſtand the perpetnal continuance 
of his being, without beginning or ending. 

I ſhall not trouble you with the inconſiſtent and unintellible notions of the 
ſchool-men ; that it is duratio tota ſimul, in which we are not to conceive any 
ſucceſſion, but to imagine it an inſtant. We may as well conceive the zmmen/ity 
of God to be 4 point, as his eternity to be an inſtant: And as, according to our 
manner of conceiving, we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe the immenſity of God to be 
an infinite expanſion of his eſſence, a preſence of it to all places, and imaginable 
ſpace; ſo muſt we ſuppoſe the eternity of God to be a perpetual continuance, co- 
exiſtent to all imaginable ſucceſſion of ages. Now how can that be together, 
which muſt neceſſarily be imagined to be co-exiſtent to ſucceſſions? let them that 
can, conceive. 

Secondly, For the proof this, I ſhall attempt it 7420 ways. 

I. From the dictates of natural light and reaſon. 

II. From ſcripture and divine revelation. 

1. From the dictates of natural reaſon. This attribute of God is of all other 
leaſt diſputed among the philoſcphers: Indeed all agree that God is a perfect and 
happy being; but wherein that happineſs and perfection conſiſts, they differ ex- 
ceedingly; but all agree, that God is eternal, and are agreed what eternity is, VIS. 
a boundleſs duration: And however they did attribute a beginning to their heroes 
and demons, whence come the genealogies of their gods, yet the ſupreme God 
they looked upon as without beginning : And it is a good evidence, that this per- 
fe&tion doth clearly belong to God, that Epicurus, who had the loweſt and mean- 


cſt conceptions of God, and robbed him of as many perfections as his imperfect 
| | 88 reaſon 
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reaſon would let him, yet is forced to attribute this to him. 7. de Nat. Deor. 
lil. 1. ſaith to the Epicurcans, Ubi igitur veſtrum beatum & aternum quibus 
duohus verbis ſigniſicatis Deum? Where then is your happy and eternal being, ly 
which two epithets you expreſs God? And Lucretius, who hath undertaken to 


repreſent to the world the doctrine of Epicurus, gives this account of the diyine 
nature, 


— 


Omnis enim per ſe divum natura neceſſe eſt 
Immortali 2vo ſumma cum pace fruatur. 


It is abſolutely neceſſary to the nature of the gods, to paſs an eternity in pro- 
found peace and quiet. 


The poets, who had the wildeſt notions of God, yet they conſtantly give them 
the title of &favara; the heathen never mention the name of God without this at- 
tribute, Dii immortales Immortal gods! was their ordinary exclamation ; and 
they ſwear conſtantly by this attribute, deos teſter immortales; and to mention no 
more, Tully faith expreſly, Nos Deum niſi ſempiternum intelligere qui poſſumns ? 
How can we concetve of God, but as an eternal being. 

| Now the reaſon of this is evident, becauſe it would be the greateſt imperſection 
we could attribute to his being; and the more perfect his being were otherwiſe, 
the greater imperfection would it be for ſuch a being to die; 1o excellent a nature 
to ceaſe to be; it would be an infinite abaſement to all his other perfections, his 
power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs, that theſe ſhould all be periſhing ; nay, it would 
hinder ſeveral of his perfections, and contradict their very being: His e 
exiſtence ; had he not a/ways been, he had not been of himſelf ; his neciſſary ex- 
z/tence ; tor that is not zecefſarily, which may at any time not be, or ceaſe to be 
what it is; and it would much abate the duty of the creature; we could not have 
that aſſurance of his promiſe, and that ſecurity of the recompence of the next lite, 
if the continuance of his being, who ſhall be the diſpenſer of them, were un— 
certain. 

Now theſe abſurdities and inconveniencies following from the denial of this per- 
fection to God, is tufficient evidence that it belongs to him; for I told you the per- 
fections of God cannot be proved by way of demonſtration, but only by way of 
convittion, by ſhewing the ablurdity of the contrary, 

II. From ſcripture and divine revelation. There are innumerable places to this 
purpoſe, which ſpeak of the eternity of God diref7ly, and by conſequence: By 
conſequence thoſe words, 2 Pet. i. 8, One day with the Lord is asa thouſand years, 
and a thouſand years as one day; which words, however interpreters have trou- 
bled themſelves about them, being afraid of a contradiction in them, yet the plain 
meaning of them is this, That ſuch is the infinite duration of God, that all mea- 
{tures of time bear no proportion to it; for that this is the plain meaning, appcars 
by P/al. xc. out of which they are cited; For a thouſand years in thy ſight are 
but as yeſterday, when it is paſt, and as a watch in the night; that is, as the 
time paſt, as a few hours ſlept away, for that is the meaning of a watch in the 
night, that is as nothing. Now St. Peter's converſion of the words, one day is as 
a thouſand years, and a thouſand years as one day, only fignihes this, that the 
longeſt duration of time is ſo inconſiderable to God, that it is as the ſhorteſt, that 
is, bears no proportion to the eternity of God. 

But direciſy, the ſcripture fequently mentions this attribute: He is called the 
everlaſting God, Gen. xxj. 33. The eternal God, Deut. xxxiij. 27. and, which is 
to the ſame purpoſe, he that inhabiteth eternity, Iſa. lvij. 5. And this, as it is 
attributed to him in reſpect of his bezrg, ſo in reſpect of all his other perfec7ions, 
ial. ciij. 17. The mercy of the Lord is from everlaſting to everlaſiing. Rom. i. 
20. his eternal power. 1 Tim. i. 17. the king eternal. Thoſe doxologies which 
the ſc:ipture ufeth, are but acknowledgments of this attribute, Bleſſed be the 
Lord fer ever and ever, Neh. ix. 5. To whom be glory, and honour, aud dominion 
for ever and ever, Gal. 1. 5. and in many other places. 

Hither we may 1efer all thoſe places which ſpeak of him as without beginning ; | 
Plal. xciij. 2. Theu art from everlaſting. Micah v. 2. Whoſe goings forth have f 
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been from everlaſling. Hab. i. 12. Art not thou from everlaſting, O Lord! And 
thoſe which ſpeak of the perpetual continuance of his duration. Pſal. cij. 24, 25, 
26, 27. Thy years are throughout all generations ; of old thou haſt laid the foun- 
dations of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands: they ſhall pe- 
riſh, but thou ſhalt endure; yea, all of them ſhall wax old like a garment, and as 
a veſture ſhalt thou change them, and they ſhall be changed; but thou art the 
ſame, and thy years ſhall have no end. ' 
| And thoſe which ſpake of him as the firſt and the laſt. Ia. xliij. 10. Before me 
there was no God formed, neither ſhall there be any after me. I am the firſt, and 
| I am the laſt, and beſides me there is no god. And to mention no more, thoſe 
which ſpeak of his being, as co-exiſtent to all difference of time, paſt, preſent, 
[ and to come, Rev. i. S. I am Alpha, and Omega, the beginning, and the ending, 
/aith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which 1s to come. 

Thirdly, 1 ſhall from hence draw, 

I. Some dof7rinal corollaries. 

II Some practical inferences. 

I. Dotrinal corollaries, that you may ſee how the perfections of God depend 
= one upon another, and may be deduced one from another. 

. I. Corol. From the eternity of God, we may infer, that he is of himſelf. That 
which always is, can have nothing beſore it to be a cauſe of its being. 

2. Corol. We may hence infer the aeceſſity of his being. It is neceſſary every 
thing ſhould be, when it is; now that which is always, is abſolutely neceſſary, be- 
cauſe always ſo. 

3. Corol. The immutability of the divine nature; for being always, he is ne- 
ceſſarily; and being neceſſarily, he cannot but be what he is; a change of his being, 
is as impoſſible as a ceſſation. Therefore the P/a/miſt puts his immutability and 
2 together, Pal. cij. 27. But thou art the ſame, and thy years ſhall have 
9 end. 

II. By way of practical inference or application. _ 

1. The conſideration of God's eternity may ſerve for the ſupport of our faith. 
This A/o/es here uſeth as a ground of his faith; Lord, thou haſt been our dwel- 
ling-place in all generations, before the mountains were brought forth, Kc. 
| „ Pfal. Ixij. 8. T, uſt in him at all times, ye people. His immenſity is an argument 
: why all ſhould truſt in him, he is a pre/ent help to all; and why they ſhould truſt 

in him at all times, Hi eternity is an argument, Deut. xxxiij. 27. The eternal God 
is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlaſting arms. There are two attributes 
which are the proper objects of our faith and confidence, God's goodneſs, and his 
Power, both theſe are eternal: The goodneſs of the Lord endureth for ever, as 
it is frequently in the P/a/ms; and his power is eternal: the Apoſtle ſpeaks of his 
eternal power, as well as godhead, Rom. i. 20. Iſa. xxvj. 4. Truſt ye in the Lord 
for ever, for in the Lord Jehovah is everlaſting ſtrength. Ia. xl. 28. The ever- 
laſting God, the Lord, the creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither 
IS Weary. 

We cannot truſt in men, becauſe there is nothing in man to be a foundation o 
our confidence; his good will towards us may change, his power may faint, and 
he may grow weary ; or if theſe continue, yet they that have a mind and a power 
to help us, themſelves may fail: Therefore the P/almzſt uſeth this conſideration of 
men's mortality, to take us off from confidence in man, Pal. cxlvj. 3, 4. Put not 
your truſt in princes, nor in the ſon of man, in whom there is no help; his breath 
goeth forth, he returneth to his earth, in that very day his thoughts periſh. 
11a. ij. 22. Ceaſe ye from man, whoſe breath is in his noſtrils; for wherein is he 
to be acconnted f? The greateſt of the ſons of men are but Hing refuges to the 

| everlaſting God; they are but broken reeds to the rock of ages. | 

| And this may ſupport our faith, not only in reference to our own condition 
for the future, but 1n reference to our poſterity, and the condition of God's church 

[| to the end of the world. When we die, we may leave ours and the church in his 

| hands, who /zves for ever, and rezgns for ever. The enemies of God's church, 

and thoſe who have the moſt malicious deſigns againſt it, whatever ſhare they may 

| have in the affairs of the world, they can but domincer for a while, they mult 


die, 
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die, and that very day their thoughts periſh: But thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever. 

2. For the encouragement of our obedience, We ſerve the God who can give us 
an everlaſting reward. The reward of the next life is called erernal life, an 
eternal weight of glory, 2 Cor. iv. 17. Eternal Salvation, Heb. v. 9. An eternal 
znheritance, Heb. ix. 15. That place where good men ſhall be rewarded, is called 
everlaſting habitations, Luke xvj. 9. A houſe eternal in the heavens, 2 Cor. v. 1. 
As the promiſe of our future reward is founded in the gcodneſs of God, and the 
greatneſs of it in his power, ſo the duration of it in his eternity. Now what an 
encouragement is this to us, that we ſerve him, and ſuffer for him, who /zves for 
ever, and will make us happy for ever? When we ſerve the great men of this world, 
though we be ſecure of their affection, yet we are uncertain of their lives; and 
this diſcourageth many, and makes men worſhip the riſing fun, and many times 
takes off mens eyes from the King, to his /uccefſor ; but he that ſerves Cod, ſerves 
the king everlaſiing, as the Apoſtle calls him, who will live to diſpenſe rewards to 
all thoſe who are faithful to him. 

3. For the terror of wicked men. The ſentence which ſhall be paſt upon men 

at the day of judgment, is called eternal jud ment, Heb. vj. 2. becauſe it decides 
mens eternal ſtate ; the puniſhment that ſhall follow this ſentence, which ſhall paſs 
upon the wicked, is called everlaſting puniſhment, Matth. xxv. 36 Everlaſting 
fire, Matth. xxv. 41. Everlaſting deſtruction, 2 Theſſ. ij. 9. The vengeance of 
eternal fire, Jude 7. The ſmoke of the bottomleſs pit, is ſaid to aſcend fir ever 
and ever, Rev. xiv. 11.and the wicked 79 be tormented day and night, for ever and 
ever, Rev. xx. 10. Now as the puniſhment of wicked men is founded in the 
juſtice of God, and the greatneſs of it in his power, ſo the perpetuity and con- 
tinuance of it in his eternity. The Apoſtle faith, Heb. x. 31. It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God; becauſe he that lives for ever, can pu- 
niſh for ever; as the eternal demerit of fin feeds, and animates, and keeps alive 
the never-dying worm, ſo the wrath of the cternal God blows up the cteraal 
flame. 

How ſhould this awaken in us a fear of the eternal God ! Sinners, what a folly 
is it, for the pleaſures of ſin, which are but for a ſeaſon, to incenſe that juſtice 
which will puniſh and torment you for ever! As good men ſhall have the ever- 
laſting God for their reward, and their happinets, ſo wicked men ſhall have him for 
their judge and avenger. | 

We fear the wrath of men whoſe power is ſhort, and whoſe breath is in their 
noſtrils, who can afflict but a little, and for a little while. Doſt thou fear au 
that ſhall die, and the ſon of man that ſhall be made as graſs? And is not the 
wrath of the eternal God much more terrible? Lyuke xij. 4, 5. And 1 ſay unto you, 
my friends, be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no more 
that they can do: but IT will forewarn you whom ye ſhall fear; fear him, who 
after he hath killed, hath power to caſt into hell, yea, I ſay unto you, fear him. The 
wrath of man is deſpicable, becauſe it hath bounds and limits; the fury of man 
can but reach to the body, it can go no farther ; it expires with this life, 1t cannot 
follow us beyond the grave: But the wrath of he eternal God doth not only reach 
the body, but the ſoul; it is not confined to this life, but purſues us to the other 
world, and extends it ſelf to all eternity. 8 

Fear him, who after he hath killed, hath power to caſt into hell, that is, to inflict 


eternal torments ; yea, I ſay unto you, fear him. 
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Canſi thou by ſearching find out God? Cauſt thou find out the Almighty unto 
| Perfection? | 


| treating of the properties and per fections of God, I ſhall at preſent conſider 
that which reſults from the infinite excellency of his nature and perfection, com- 
pared with the imperfection of our underſtandings, which is commonly called the 
zncomprehenſibleneſs of God. This you have expreſſed here in the words of Z9- 
Phar. Canſt thou by ſearching find out God? Rc. 

There is no great difficulty in the words; Canſt thou by ſearching find out God, 
poteſne perveſtigare intima Dei, 10 Caſtalio tranſlates it. Doſt thou know God 
intimately, and thoroughly within and without? Canſt thou pierce into the center 
of his perfections, and dive into the bottom of them? and Canſt thou find out the 
Almighty to perfection? Canſt thou find out the Almighty, u/que ad ultima, to 
the very laſt and utmoſt of him? ſo as thou canſt ſay, after a thorough ſearch and 
enquiry, © There is no perfection in God beyond this; there is nothing of him 
© now that remains to be known; this he is, and no other; that he is, and no 
« otherwiſe; this he can do, and no more; hither doth his knowledge, and power, 
% and wiſdom reach, and no farther.” 

Canſt thou do this? Theſe interrogations have the force of a vehement negation z 
as if he had ſaid, No, thou canſt not; God is unſearchable, he is incomprehenſible. 

The two queſtions in the text ſeem to be only two ſeyeral expreſſions of the 
ſame thing. The firſt queſtion is undoubtedly general, concerning the nature and 
perſections of God in general; Canſt thou by ſearching find out God? Canſt thou 
by the moſt diligent ſearch and enquiry come to a perfect knowledge and under- 
ſtanding of him? 

The ſecond queſtion may ſeem to be a particular inſtance to the general truth im- 
plied in the firſt queſtion ; he ſeems to inſtance in his power, as if he had ſaid, God zs 
un ſearchable, and then had inſtanced in a particular perfection, the powwer of God, 
Canſt thou by ſearching find out God? Thou canſt not comprehend the divine 
nature and perfe&ions in general; Canſt thou find out the Almighty unto per- 
feftion ? Conſider particularly his power, and ſee if thou canſt know the utmoſt of 
that. But I rather think that the latter queſtion 1s altogether the ſame in ſenſe with 
the former; and that the attribute of Almighty, which is here given to God, is 
uſed by way of deſcription, and not intended by way of inſtance. Canſt thou find 
out the Almighty, that is, God, unto perfection? Which way ſoever we take the 
words, it is not much material, we may ground this O5/ervatzon upon them: 

That God ig incomprehenſable. 

This term or attribute is a relative term, and ſpeaks a relation between an object 
and a faculty, between God and a created underſtanding ; ſo that the meaning of 
it is plainly this, That no created underſtanding can comprehend God, that is, 
have a perfect and exact knowledge of him, ſuch a knowledge as is adequate to the 
perfection of the object. Or thus, the nature and perfections of God are above 
the underſtanding of any of his creatures; it is only his own infinite underſtanding 
that can frame a perfect idea of his own perfection. God knows himſelf, his own 
underſtanding comprehends his own perfections. But he is zucomprehen/jible to his 
creatures. | | 

Indeed, there 1s nothing more obvious than God ; for he zs not far from every one 
of us; in him we live, and move, and have our being; there needs no great ſearch 
to find out there is a God: An eternal power jan deity are clearly ſeen in the 
things which are made, as the Apoſtle tells us; but the manner of the being, and 
properties, and perfections of this God, theſe cannot be comprehended by a finite 
underſtanding. I ſhall prove the doctrine, and then apply it. Tir ſt 
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Firſt, for the proof of it: I will attempt it theſe zhree ways: 

I. By way of inſtance, or induction of particulars. 

II. By way of conviction. 

III. By giving the clear reaſon of it. 0 

1. By way of inſtance. And I ſhall give you inſtances both on the part of the 
2 and of the Subject; or the perſons who are capable of knowing God in any 

egree. 

x. On the part of the Objeff, The nature of God, the excellency and perfec- 
tion of God, the works and ways of God are aboye our thoughts and apprehen- 
ſions. The nature of God, it is vaſt and infinite, Job xxxvj. 26. God is great, and 
we know him not, Job xxxvij. 23. Touching the Almighty we cannot find him out. 
Pfal. cxlv. 3. His greatneſs is unſearchable. 

The excellencies and perfections of God; his immenſity, 2 Chron. ij. 6. The 
heaven of heavens cannot contain him The eternity of his duration, {70m ever= 
laſting to everlaſting he is God: We cannot imagine any limits of his preſence, 
nor bounds of his duration. The infiniteneſs of his knowledge, P/al. cxlvij. 5. 
His underſtanding is infinite. When we think of the wiſdom and knowledge of 
God, our beſt way is to fall into admiration, Nom. xj. 35. O rhe depth of the 
riches both of the wiſdom and knowledge of God ! 

Whereas the ſcripture ſpeaks of thoſe perſections of God, which the creatures 
do in ſome meaſure and degree partake of, as his goodneſs, and power, and wis- 
dom, and holineſs, and immortality, it attributes them in ſuch a peculiar and divine 
manner to God, as doth exclude and ſhut out the creature from any claim, or ſhare, 
or title to them, Matt. xix. 16, 17. hy calleſi thou me good? there's none good but 
one, that is God. 1 "Tim, vj. 15, 16. / ho is the bleſſed aud only potentate, who 
only hath immortality. 1 Tim. i. 17. The only wiſe God. Rev. xv. 4. For thou 
only art holy. In 1o inconceivable a manner doth God poſleſs theſe perfeQions 
which he communicates, and we can only underſtand them as he communicates 
them, and not as he poſſeſſes them; ſo that when we conſider any of theſe divine 
perfections, we muſt not frame notions of them contrary to what they are in the 
creature, nor muſt we limit them by what they are in the creature, but ſay, the 
goodneſs and the wiſdom of God are all this which is in the creature, and much more, 
which 1 am not able to comprehend ; the tranſcendent degree, and the ſingularity 
of theſe divine perfections, which are communicable, is beyond what we are able 
to conceive. 

The works of God; they are likewiſe unſearchable; the works of creation and 
of redemption. job v. 9. Which doth great things, and unſearchable, marvel- 
lous things, paſt jinding out. And then he inftanceth in the works of God, 
Job xxvj. 14. Lo, theſe are part of his ways : But how little a portion is heard 
of him? and the thunder of his voice, who can underſtand ? So that he tells us 
expreſly, we cannot find out the works of God ; we do but know part of them, 
The queſtion which he puts, Job xxxvij. 16. Doſt thou know the wondrous works 
of him that ts perfect in yy, 1 can only be anſwered by the words of the 
Plalmiſt, P/al. civ. 24. O Lord, how wonderful are thy works! in wiſdom haſt 
thou made them all. The work of redemption; in this there ſhines forth ſuch 
wiſdom, mercy, and love, as our underſtandings cannot reach. This work is cal- 
led the wiſdom of God in a myſtery; hidden wiſdom, Cogia Smouexpumron, 1 Cor. 
ij. 7. The mercy, and grace, and love of it is called, the riches of God's mercy, the 
exceeding riches of his grace, F.ph. ij. 4, 7. Now riches is, when you cannot tell 
the utmoſt of them, pauperes eſt numerare, F.ph. ii). 18, 19. That ye may be able 
to comprehend with all ſaints, what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height, and to know the love of Chriſt, which paſſeth knowledge. When we haye 
the largeſt apprehenſions of this love, ſo that we think we comprehend it and know 
it, , paſſeth knowleage ; yea, the effects of God's power and love, which he ma- 
nifeſts in believers, are unſpeakable; for he ig able to do for ns exceeding abun- 
dantly, above what we can ask or think, according to the power which worketh 
in us, Eph. iij. 20. The peace which guards their fouls paſſerh all underſtanding, 
Phil. iv. 7. Thoſe joys which fill their hearts are not to be expreſſed, 1 Pet. i. 8. 


We read of joy unſpeakable and full of glory. The happineſs which they a 
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for is inconceivable; it is that which eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor bath en- 
tered into the heart of man, which God hath laid up for us. 

The ways of God's providence, they are not to be traced, P.al. lxxvij. 19. Thy 
way is in the ſea, and thy paths in the great waters, and thy foot ſteps are not 
known. Eccleſ. iij. 11. No man can find out the work that God maketh from the 
beginning to the end. We arc but of yeſterday, and know nothing. When we 
look upon God's providence, we take a part from the whole, and conſider it by it 
ſelf, without relation to the whole ſeries of his diſpenſation ; we cannot ſee the 
whole of God's providence at one view, and never ſee from the beginning of the 
works of God to the end; therefore our knowledge of them muſt needs be very 
imperfect, and full of miſtakes, and falſe judgments of things; we cannot by our 
petty and ſhort- ſighted deſigns, judge of the works of God, and the deſigns of pro- 
vidence ; for our ways are not as his ways, nor our thoughts as his thoughts; but 
as the heavens are high above the earth, ſo are his ways above our ways, and 
his thoughts above our thoughts, 11a. lv. 8, 9. The ways of God's mercy, Tal. ciij. 
As the heavens are high above the earth, ſo great is God's mercy. Pal. cxxxix. 
17, 18. How precious are thy thoughts unto me? how great 1s the ſum of them ? 
If I ſhould count them, they are more in number than the ſand. And the ways 
of God's judgments, the ſeverity and greatneſs of his judgment 1s not known. 
Pal. xc. Il ho knoweth the power of thine auger? And who may ſtand before 
thee when thou art angry? And the reaſons of his judgments are unſearchable. 
Pal. xxxvj. 6. Thy judgments are a great deep. Rom. xj. 35. How nnſearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways paſt finding out! Theſe are the inſtances on the 
part of the objet?. 

2. On the part of the /abjef, or the perſons capable of knowing God in any 
meaſure. The perfect knowledge of God is above a finite creature's underſtand- 
ing. Wicked men are ignorant of God, and full of falſe apprehenſions of him: 
The ſcripture gives this deſcription of them; they are thoſe that know ror God, 
2 Theſſ. i. Wicked men are ſo far from knowing God to perfection, that they have 
hardly any true knowledge of him; for as the man himſelf is, fo will God ſeem 
to be to him; the idea and notions which men have of God, is but the picture of 
their own complection. To a true knowledge there is required likeneſs ; a man's 
mind muſt be like the thing he would underſtand ; therefore the Apoſtle tells us, 
the natural. or animal man, doth not recerve the things of God, he is not capable of 
them, becauſe his mind is unſuitable to them; he is wAipns F EnvarO., full of bo- 
dy, and he cannot reliſh ſpiritual r 4 even thoſe natural notions which wick- 
ed men have of God, are ſtrangely tinctured and obſcured by the temper of the 
man; they are lux ſepulta in opaca materia, light buried and hid in matter and 
darkneſs, in the blackneſs of a foul and impure heart; ſo that there is no queſtion 
of them, whether they comprehend God or not. 

But good men cannot find out God, they have ſome falſe apprehenſions of him; 
all their apprehenſions are dark, have much of obſcurity in them; they know God 
to ſalvation, but not to perfection. In this life we do but know God in part, that 
is, in compariſon of the knowledge which our natures are capable of. 

But I will inſtance yet higher; the angels and the ſpirits of juſt men made per- 
fea, though they have true apprehenſions of God, yet they do not arrive to per- 
fect knowledge of him, they cannot perveſtigare ultima, know the utmoſt of God; 
the cherubims themſelves are continually looking at the mercy-ſeat. To which the 
Apoſtle alludes, 1 Pez. i. 12. when he tells us the myſtery of God's mercy in the 
goſpel, as a thing whzch the angels deſired to pry into. In heaven, that which is in 
part ſhall be done away; that 1s, our knowledge ſhall be as perfect as our natures arc 
capable; but it ſhall be fuite. When we ſhall /ee God face to face; that is, have 
an immediate viſion of him, and ſee him as he is; that is, not having our under- 
ſtandings tinctured by any luſt or paſſion that may darken our mind, or miſrepre- 
ſent the oi; for the Apoſtle tells us, we ſhall ſee him, becauſe we ſhall be like 
him; yet then we ſhall have ſhort and unadequate apprehenſions of him, we ſhall 
{till retain our limited natures and finite underſtandings. 

II. By way of conviction. Doſt thou know perfectly the nature of a finite ſpi- 
rit, the perfection and the power of an angel, how, being immaterial, they can 
act upon matter, and move that which can make no reſiſtance to a ſpirit ? Doſt 
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thou know how they can move themſelves to a great diſtance in a moment, and 
dart themſelves from one part of the world to another? Doſt thou know how man 
is formed in the loweſt parts of the earth, as the Pſalmiſt expreſſeth it, and the 
curious frame of our bodies is wrought from ſuch rude principles in ſo dark a ſhop ? 
Canſt thou give an account how the ſoul is united to the body, by what bands or 
holds a ſpirit is ſo cloſely and intimately conjoined to matter? Doft thou know how 
thy ſelf underſtandeſt any thing, and canſt retain the diſtinct ideas and notions of 
ſo many objects without confuſion ? Doſt thou know the leaſt parts of matter, how 
they are knit together; and by what cement they cleave ſo faſt to one another, 
that they can hardly be ſeparated ? 

Now if the creatures be ſo unſearchable, and the knowledge of theſe be too hard 
for thee, is not the Creator of them much more incomprehenſible, who poſleſſeth 
all theſe perfections which he communicates, and many which cannot be communi- 
cated to a creature? If in natural and ſenſible things, maxima pars eorum que 
ſeimus, eſt minima pars eorum que neſtimus ; how much more is it true of God, 
that our zgnorance is more than our knowledge, when the whole earth and all the 
creatures bear no proportion to him? Iſa. xl. 15, 17. Behold all the nations of the 
earth are as the drop of the bucket, and as the ſmall duſt of the ballance ; all 
nations before him are nothing, and are accounted to him leſs than nothing. 

III. By ſhewing you the clear reaſon of it, which is this, the diſproportion be- 
tween the faculty and the object, the finiteneſs of our underſtandings, and the in- 
finiteneſs of the divine nature and perfections. God is greater than our hearts; 
and therefore as he knows more than we do, as the Apoſtle reaſons, 1 John iij. 20. 
ſo he is more than can be known by us; he is too vaſt an object for our under- 
ſtanding to entertain, for our minds to receive. Thou may'ſt as well mete out the 
heaven with a ſpan, and meaſure the waters in the hollow of thy hand, and com- 
prehend the duſt of the earth in a little urn, and weigh the mountains in ſcales, and 
the hills in a little ballance, as think to circumſcribe God in the narrow limits of thy 
— or to bring that which is infinite within the compaſs of that which is 

nite. 

And there is not only the vaſtneſs and greatneſs of the object, but the glory and 
reſplendency of it does ſo dazzle our fight, that we cannot perfectly fec it, 2 Tim. 
vj. 16. He dwelleth in light, which no man can approach unto; whom no man 
hath ſeen, nor can ſee. As God is too big, ſo he is too bright an object for our 
underſtandings; the preſence of his glory overpowers our minds, and bears down 
our faculties, and conquers our underſtandings. 

I come now to apply this doctrine of the incomprehenſibleneſs of the divine na- 
ture. If the nature, and perfections, and ways, and works of God be incompre- 
henſible, and paſt finding out ; 

I. It calls for our admiration, and veneration, and reverence. Theſe are the beſt 
apprehenſions of him that is incomprehenſible ; a filent veneration of his excellen- 
cies, is the beſt acknowledgment of them. We muſt admire what we cannot ap- 
prehend or expreſs, Zach. ix. 17. How great is his goodneſs, and how great ts his 
beauty ? The beſt way to celebrate the praiſes of God, 1s that which Nehemiah 
uſeth, Nehem ix. 5. And bleſſed be thy glorious name, which is exalted above 
all blejſing and praiſe. Whenever we ſpeak or think of God, we neceſſarily detract 
from his perfe&ions; but even this neceſſity is glorious to him, and this ſpeaks 
his perfection, that the higheſt finite underſtanding muſt have imperfect thoughts of 
him. 

We ſhould make up in reverence and veneration what we fall ſhort of in know- 
ledge. Reverence is an acknowledgment of diſtance; by our reverence of the 
divine majeſty, we ſhould beſt awe our hearts, in a ſenſe of the diſtance which is 
between his infinite nature and perfection, and our finite apprehenſions. Worldly 
greatneſs will cauſe wonder, the thoughts of earthly majeſty will compoſe us to 
reverence ; how much more ſhould thoſe excellencies which are beyond what we 
can imagine? I/. vj. you have there God repreſented ſtting upon his throne, and 
the /eraphims about him, which are deſcribed to us as having each fix Wings, and 
with twain they cover their faces. Creatures of the brighteſt underſtanding, and 
the moſt exalted purity and holineſs, cover their faces in the preſence of God's 
glory; they chuſe rather to venerate God, than look upon him. | 

Vor. II. Tttt II. This 
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II. This calls for humility and modeſty. The conſideration. of God's unſearch- 
able perfections ſhould make the haughtineſs of man to ſichp and bring dew 
his proud looks, and God alone ſhould be exalted. The thought of Cod's excel- 
lency ſhould abaſe us, and make us vile in our own eyes; it ſhould make all thoſe 
petty excellencies that we pride our ſelves in, to vaniſh and diſappear T ho/e trea- 


ſures of wiſdom and knowledge which are in God, ſhould hide pride from man : 


It ſhould hide thoſe little parts and gifts which we are ſo apt to glory in, as the ſun 
hides the ſtars. When we conſider God, we ſhould be ſo far from admiring our 
ſelves, that we ſhould, with an humble thankfulnets, wonder that God ſhould regard 
ſuch inconſiderable nothings as we are. Pal. viij. 1, 3, 4 O Lord cur God, how 
excellent is thy name in all the earth, who haſt ſet thy glory above the heavens / 
hen I conſider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the ſtars which 
thou haſt ordained ; what is man that thou art mindful of him? or the ſin of 
man, that thou wiſiteſt him? He that conſiders the glory of God, and the great- 
neſs of his works, will think ſo meanly of himſelf, that he will be aſtoniſhed that 
God ſhould mind him or viſit him. This is a noble ſtrain of humility in David, 
by which he acknowledgeth that the greateſt king of the earth, how conſiderable 
ſoever he may be in reſpect of men, is but a pitiful thing to God. 

When we ſpeak to God, we ſhould do it with great humility. Eccleſi v. 2, 3. 
Let thy words be few, for God ts in heaven, and thou upon earth. We ſhould 
ſay to God, Job xxxvij. 19. Teach us what we ſhall ſay unto thee, for we cannot 
order our ſpeech by reaſon of darkneſs. And when we think or ſpeak of him, 
we ſhould do it with great modeſty ; we ſhould not raſhly pronounce or determine 
any thing concerning God. Simonides being asked what God was, deſired one 
day's time to conſider ; then he deſired two, and then four. The more we think 
of God, the leſs peremptory ſhall we be in defining him. He that conſiders that 
God is incomprehenſible, will not pretend to know all the ways of infinite know- 
ledge, and the utmoſt of infinite power, and all the reaſons of God's ways and pro- 
vidences. He that rightly values his own ſhort underſtanding, and the unlimited 
perfections of God, will not be apt to ſay, this God cannot do, this he cannot 
know, ſuch ways are not agreeable to his wiſdom. He that knows God and him- 
ſelf, will be modeſt in theſe cafes, he will 72x41, abſtain from all peremptory pro- 
nouncing in theſe matters; he conſiders that one man many times differs ſo much 
from. another in knowledge and skill of working, that he can do thoſe things which 
another believes impoſſible : But we have pitiful thoughts of God, if we think the 
difference between one man and another, is any thing to the vaſt diſtance that is 
between the divine underſtanding and our ignorance, the divine power and our 
weakneſs, the wiſdom of God and the folly of men. 

III. The incomprehenſibleneſs of God's perfections calls for the higheſt degree 
of our affection. How ſhould we fear this great glorious God! Pal. xc. 11. 
Who knoweth the power of thine anger? even according to thy fear, ſo is thy 
wrath. Fear is the moſt infinite of all our paſſions, and fills us with the moſt end- 
leſs jealouſy and ſuſpicions: God's wrath is greater than our fear ; according to thy 
fear, ſo is thy wrath. 

How ſhould we love him, when we are aſtoniſhed with admiration of God's good- 
neſs, and ſay, How great is thy goodneſs, and how great is thy beauty? Behold, 
what manner of love the Father hath beſtowed upon us! How great ſhould our 
love be to him! what manner of love ſhould we return to him! 

This calls for the higheſt degree of our faith. With what confidence ſhould we 
ny * him, who zs able to do for us exceeding above what we can ask or 
think ! 

To conclude. This requires the higheſt degree of our ſervice: How ſhould our 
hearts be enlarged to run the way of his commandments, who hath laid up for 


us ſuch things, that eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor have entered into the 
heart of man ? 
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God the firſt Cauſe, and laſt End. 


ROM. XI. 36. 


For of him, and through him, and to him are all things; to whom be glory 
for ever, Amen. 


AVING conſidered the more eminent and abſolute perfections of the divine 

nature, as alſo that which reſults from the infinite excellency and perfection 
of God, compared with the imperſection of our underſtandings, I come in the 
laſt place to treat of ſuch as are merely and purely relative; as that he is the 
firſt cauſe, and the laſlt end of all things; to which purpoſe I have choſen theſe 
words of the Apoſtle for the ſubject of my preſent diſcourſe, Fer of him, and 
through him, &c. | 

The dependance of theſe words upon the former, is briefly this. The Apoſtle 
had been ſpeaking before in this chapter, ſeveral things that might tend to raiſe us 
to an admiration of the wiſdom, and goodneſs, and mercy of God in the diſpen- 
ſation of his grace for the ſal vation of men, both Jeus and Gentiles, and there- 
fore would have us aſcribe this work wholly to God; the contrivance of it to his 
wiſdom, and not to our own counſels, ver. 34. For who hath known the mind of 
the Lord; and hath been his counſellor ? And the beſtowing this grace, to his 
free goodneſs and mercy, and not to any deſert of ours, ver. 35. Or who hath 
fir/t given to him, and it ſhall be recompenced ti him again? Yea, and not only 
in the diſpenſation of grace, but of all good things; not only in this work of re- 
demption, but alſo of creation, God is the fountain and original, and fir/t cauſe, 
from whence every thing proceeds; and the laſt end, to which every thing is to 
be referred; For of him, &c. ig dur, from him, the efficient cauſe producing all 
things, #7 avrs, by or through him, as the efficient conſerving cauſe of all things; 
xa} ets avTor, and to him, as the final cauſe of all things, and the end for which 
they were made | 

The propoſition I ſhall ſpeak to, is, that God is the firſt cauſe, and laſt end. 

Firſt, 1 ſhall a little explain the terms, 

Secondly, Confirm the propoſition, 

Thirdly, Apply it. 

Firſt, For the explication of the terms, 

I. That God is the firſt cauſe, ſignifies, pes | 

1. Negatively, That he had no cauſe, did not derive his being from any other, 
or does depend upon any other being; but that he was always, and cternally of 
himſelf. | 

2. Poſitively, that he is the cauſe of all things beſides himſelf, the fountain and 
original of all created beings, from whom all things proceed, and upon whom all 
things depend; or, that I may uſe the expreſſion of St. John, John i. 3. which I 
know is appropriated to the ſecond perſon in the Trinity, By him all things were 
made, and without him was nothing made, that was made. So that when we at- 
tribute to God, that he is the firſt, we mean, that there was nothing before him, 
and that he was before all things, and that all things are by him. 

II. The laſt end, that is, that all things refer to him; that is, the deſign and aim 
of all things that are made, is the illuſtration of God's glory ſome way or other, 
and the manifeſtation of his perfections. | 

Secondly, For the confirmation, I ſhall briefly, according to my uſual mechod, 
attempt it theſe two ways. 

Vo. II. Tttt 2 I. By 
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I. By natural light. The notion of a God contains in it all poſſible perfection. 
Now the utmoſt perfection we can imagine. is, for a being to be always of it felf, 
before all other beings; and not only ſo, but to be the cauſe of all other beings ; 
that is, that there ſhould be nothing but what drrives its being from him, and con- 
tinually depends upon him; from whence follows, that all things mult refer to 
him as their /aft end. For every wiſe agent acts with deſign, and in order to an 
end. Now the end is that which is beſt, which is moſt worthy the attaining, and 
that is God himſelf, Now his being and perfections are already; and the beſt, 
next to the exiſtence of his being and perfections, is the auifeſtation of them, 
which is called God's glory; and this is the higheſt end that we can imagine, to 
which all the effects of the divine power, and goodneſs, and wiſdom, do refer. 

And that theſe titles are to be attributed to God, is not only reaſonable, when 
it is revealed and diſcoyered, but was diſcovered by the natural light of the hea- 
thens. Hence it was that Arz/totle gave God thoſe titles of the fir ft being, the 
firſt cauſe, and the firſt mover ; and his maſter Plato calls God the author and 
parent of all things, the maker and architect of the world, and of all creatures; 
the fountain and original of all thinzs. Porphyry calls him To apwrtor, the firſt ; 
from whence he reaſons to this ſenſe, that he zs the ullimate me and that all 
things move towards Cod; that all motions center in him; becauſe, {faith he, it zs 
moſt proper and natural for things to refer to their original, and to refer all to him 
from whom they receive all. Antoninus, the emperor and philoſopher, tpeaking 
of nature (which with the ric ſignifies God) had theſe words, which are ſo very 
like theſe of the Apoſtle, that they may ſeem to be taken from him; #x os azvra, 
e gol H a, tus o wavre; Of thee are all things; in thee are all things; to thee 
are all things. | 

II. From ſcripture. Hither belong all thoſe places where he declares himſelf to 
be the firſt and the laſt Iſa. xlj. 4. Who hath wronght and done it, calling the 
generations from the beginning ? 1, the Lord, the firſt, and with the laſt, I am he. 
ita. xliij 10. Before me there was no God formed, (or as it is in the margin) there 
was no: h hing formed of God, neither ſhall there be after me. Iſa. xliv. 6. I am the 
firſt, and I am the laſt, and beſides me there is no God. Iſa. xlviij. 12, 13. I am 
the firſt; I am alſo the laſt, my hand hath laid the foundation of the earth ; my 
right hand hath ſpread the heavens : which is as much as to tay, he hath made 
the world, and was the firſt can ſè of all things. Rev. i. 8. I am alpha and omega, 
the beginning and the end, ſaith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which 
Z To come. 

But more exprelly, 1 Cor. viij 6. But to us there is but one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we by him, xai nus ds «vror, and we 10 him, and for 
him. Acts xvij. 24. God, that made the world, and all things therein. Ver. 25. 
He grveth to all life, and breath, and all things Ver 28. In him we live, and 
move, and have our being. Ver. 29. Foraſinuch then as we are the off-ſpring of God. 

Hither we may refer thoſe texts which attribute the ſame to the ſecond perſon 
in the Trinity, as the eternal wiſdom and word of God, whereby all things were 
made. John i. 3. All things were made by him, and without him was nothing 
made that was made. Ver. 10. And the world was made by him. 1 Cor. viij. 6. 
And one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by whom are all things, and we by him. Eph 11.9. 
God, who created all things by Jeſus Chriſt. Col. 1. 16. By him were all things 
created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, viſible and inviſible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers, all things were crea- 
ted by him, and for him, and be is before all things, and by him all things conſiſt. 
Heb. i. 2. By whom alſo he made the worlds, And, ver. 3. Upholding all things 
by the word of his power. | 

Thirdly, And laſtly, to apply this doctrine. | 

*O/e. Firſt, If God be the firſt cauſe of all things, who did at firſt produce all 
creatures, and does ſince preſerve them, and govern them, and diſpoſeth of all their 
concernments, and orders all things that befal them. From hence let us learn, 

1. With humility and thankfulneſs to own and acknowledge, and admire, and 
bleſs God, as the author and original of cur being, as the ſpring and fountain of 
all the bleſſings and good things that we enjoy. If we do but conſider what theſe 
words ſignify, that God is the t cauſe of all things, we ſhall ſee great reaſon to 
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own and acknowledge, to adore and praiſe him, and that with the greateſt humi— 
lity, becauſe we have not given him any thing, but have received all from him $- 
he is the cauſe of all things, who did freely, and of his own good will and pleaſure 
communicate being to us, without any reſtraint or neceſſity, but what his own 
goodneſs laid upon him. Rev. iv. 11. Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, 
and honour, and power ; for thou haſt created all things, and for thy pleaſure they 
are and were created. We could not before we were, deſerve any thing from 
him, or move him by any argument, or importune him by intreaties to make us; 
but he freely gave us being, and ever ſince we depend upon him, and have been 
preſerved by him, and cannot ſubſiſt one nioment without the continued influence 
of the power and goodneſs which firſt called us out of nothing. He is the au- 
thor of all the good, and the fountain of all thoſe bleſſings which for the preſent 
we enjoy, and for the future hope for. 

When he made us at firſt, he deſigned us for happineſs; and when we, by our 
ſin and wilful miſcarriage, fell ſhort of the happineis which he deſigned us for, he 
ſent his Son into the world for our recovery, and gave his lite for the ranſom of our 
fouls. He hath not only admitted us into a new covenant, wherein he hath pro- 
miſled pardon and eternal life to us; but he hath alto purchaſed theſe bleſſings for 
us, by the moſt endearing price, the blood of his own Son, and hath fave] us in 
ſuch a manner as may juſtly aſtoniſh us. Upon thete cenſider:tioas we ſhould awa— 
ken our ſelves to the praiſe of God, and, with the holy P/almi/t, call up our ſpi- 
rits, and fummon all the powers and faculties of our fouls to aſſiſt us in this work. 
Pal. ciij. I, 2, 3, 4, Kc. Bleſs the Lord, O my ſoul, and all that is within me 
bleſs his holy name; bleſs the Lord, O my foul, and forget not all his bencfi's ; 
who forgrueth all thy iniquities, who healeth all thy diſeaſes, who redeemeth thy 
life from deſinuct ion, who crowneth thee with loving kindneſs and tender mer- 
cies; it is he that /arzsfies our ſouls with good things, that hath promiſed eternal 
life and happineſs to us, and muſt confer and beſtow this upon us; Therefore our 
fouls, and all that is within us, ſhould bleſs his holy name. 

2. If God be the fir/t can/e, that is, orders all things that befal us, and by his 
providence diſpoſeth of all our concernments, this ſhould teach us with paticnce 
and quietneſs to ſubmit to all events, to all evils and afflictions that come upon us, 
as being diſpoſed by his wiſe providence, and coming from him: We are apt to at- 
tribute all things to the next and immediate agent, and to look no higher than fe- 
cond cauſes, not conſidering that all the motions of natural cauſes are directly fu- 
bordinate to the firſt cauſe ; and all the actions of free creatures are under the go- 
vernment of God's wiſe providence, ſo that nothing happens to us beudes inc de— 
ſigns and intention of God. 

And metitinks this is one particular excellency of the ſtile of the ſcripture above 
all other books, that the conſtant phraſe of the ſacred dialect 1s to attribute all 
events (excepting ſins only) to God; ſo that zvery one that reads it, cannot but 
take notice, that it is wrote with a more attentive conſideration of God than any 
other book, as appears by thoſe frequent and expreſs acknowledgments of God as 
the cauſe of all events; ſo that what in other writers would be ſaid to be done by 
this or that perſon, is aſcribed to God. Therefore it is ſo often faid, that z7he Lord 
did this and that, ſtirred up ſuch an enemy, brought ſuch a judgment. And we 
ſhall find that holy men in ſcripture make excellent uſe of this conſideration, to 
argue themſelves into patience and contentedneſs in every condition. So Eli, 
Sam. iij 18. 17 is the Lord, let him do what ſeemeth him good. So Job, he did 
not ſo conſider the Saberans and Chaldeans, who had carried away his oxen and 
his camels, and flain his ſervants ; nor the wind which had thrown down his houſe, 
and killed his ſons and his daughters; but he looks up to God, the great governour 
and diſpoſer of all theſe events; The Lord giveth, and the Lord hath taken away, 
bleſſed be the name of the Lord. So David, Pial. xxxvj. 9. I was dumb, and 
ſpake not a word, becauſe thou, Lord, didſi it. So our bleſſed Saviour, when he 
was ready to ſuffer, he did not conſider the malice of the Jews, which was the 
cauſe of his death, but looks to a higher hand; rhe cup which my father gives me 
to arink, ſhall not I drink it ? 

He that lcoks upon all things as coming from ſecond cauſes, and does not eye 


the firſt cauſe, the good and wile governour will be apt to take offence at or 
croſs 
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croſs and unwelcome accident, Men are apt to be angry, when one flings water 
upon them as they paſs in the ftreets ; but no man is offended if he is wet by rain 
from heaven. When we look upon evils as coming only from men, we are apt to 
be impatient, and know not how to bear them; but we ſhould look upon all things 
as under the government and diſpoſal of the firſt cauſe, and the circumſtances of 
every condition as allotted to us by the wiſe providence of God; this conſideration, 
that it is the hand of God, and that he hath done it, would ſtill all the murmur. 
ings of our ſpirits. As when a ſeditious multitude is in an uproar, the preſence of 
a grave and venerable perſon will huſh the noiſe, and quell the tumult; ſo if we 
would but repreſent God as preſent to all actions, and governing and diſpoſing all 
events, this would ſtill and appcaſe our ſpirits, when they are ready to riot and 
mutiny againſt any of his diſpenſations. 4 

Ve the ſerond. If God be the laſt end of all, let us make him our laſt end, 
and refer all our actions to his glory. This is that which is due to him, as he is the 
firſt cauſe, and therefore he does moſt reaſonably require it of us. 

And herein likewiſe the ſcripture doth excel all other books, that is, doth more 
frequently and expreſly mind us of this end, and calls upon us to propoſe it to our 
ſelves as our ultimate aim and deſign. We ſhould love him as our chief end, Mat. xxij. 
37. Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, 
and with all thy mind. 'Thus to loye God, is that which in the language of the 
{ſchools is loving God as our chief end. So likewiſe the Apoſtle requires, that we 
ſhould refer all the actions of our lives to this end. 1 Cor. x. 31. Whether ye eat 
or drink, do all to the gloryof God; that we ſhould glorify him in our ſouls, and 
in our bodies, which are his. He is the author of all the powers that we haye, 
and therefore we ſhould uſe them for him; we do all by him, and therefore we 
ſhould do all to him. 

And that we may the better underſtand our ſelves as to this duty, I ſhall endeayour 
to give ſatisfaction to a queſtion or two, which may ariſe about it. 


Firſt, Whether an actual intention of God's glory be neceſſary to make every 
action that we do, good and acceptable to God? 


Anſ. 1. It is neceſſary that the glory of God, either formally or virtually, ſhould 
be the ultimate end and ſcope of our lives, and all our actions; otherwiſe they will 
be defective in that which in moral actions is moſt conſiderable, and that is the end. 
If a man ſhould keep all the commandments of the goſpel, this excepted, of mak- 
ing God's glory his ſupreme end, only with a deſign to gain reputation, or ſome 
other ad vantage in the world; this very thing would vitiate all, and render him un- 
acceptable to God. 

2. It is very requiſite and convenient, as a good ſign, that we ſhould very fre- 
quently, actually think upon, and intend this end; for if it be very much out of 
our thoughts, we Have reaſon to be jealous of our ſelyes, that we do not intend it 
at all. | | 

3. It is ſo far from being neceſſary, that we ſhould in every action have this in- 
tention of God's glory, that it is not morally poſſible that we ſhould, no more 
than it is poſſible, that a man that goes a journey of a thouſand miles, ſhould every 
ſtep he takes have actual thoughts of his journey's end, nor is it more neceſſary ; 
for conſideration of the end, is only ſo far neceſſary, as it is neceſſary to guide 
and quicken us in the uſe of means; as it is not neceſſary for a man to think of 
his journey's end, farther than to direct and excite him to go thither. And this 
appears farther by the contrary; it is not neceſſary to make a ſinful action, that a 
man ſhould formally, much leſs actually intend God's diſhonour ; it is enough to 
conſtitute a man a wicked man, if he willingly tranſgreſs God's law, the doing 
whereof does by conſequence reflect a diſhonour upon him; fo, on the other hand, 
it is ſufficient to make an action good and acceptable, if it be conformable to God's 
law, and ſuch as by conſequence redounds to God's glory. 

Second queſtion. Whether the glory of God may, or ought to be conſidered, 
as an end ſeparate and diſtin& from dur own happineſs? _ 

Anſw. I ſhall ſpeak but briefly to this, becauſe I have elſewhere ſpoken to it; 
but in that little which I have to ſay for ſatisfaction to this queſtion, I will proceed 
by thele ſteps. 


I. By 
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I. By the glory of God, we mean the demonſtration, or illuſtration, or mani- 
feſtation of ſome or of all his perfections, more eſpecially his goodneſs, and mercy, 
and juſtice, and wiſdom, and power, and holineſs. 

II. It is plain, that the manifeſtation of ſome of theſe perfections is a thing that 
may be ſeparated from the happineſs of a creature; for his holineſs, and juſtice, 
i power, may, and ſhall be manifeſted in the final and eternal ruin of impenitent 

nners. | 

III. The manifeſtation of any of God's perfections, ought many times to be 
propounded by us as an end diſtin and ſeparate from our reſpective happineſs ; 
ſuch a happineſs as reſpects only ſome particulars, and ſome particular duration, 
in oppoſition to abſolute and eternal happineſs. In this ſenſe our Saviour ſays, that 
he ſought not his own glory, but the glory of him that ſent him : by which he 
does not mean, that he quitted everlaſting glory and happineſs ; but that, in order 
to the glory of God, he did for a time lay afide his own glory, and diveſt himſeif 
of it while he was in this world; for the Apoſtle tells us, that he was encouraged 
to do this out of a reſpect to a greater glory. Feb. xij. 2. Who for the joy that 
was ſet before him, endured the croſs, deſpiſiug the ſhame, and is ſit down at 
the right hand of the throne of God. And in this ſenſe we are to underſtand the 
command of ſelſ-denial in the goſpel, with reference to our particular or temporal, 
not our eternal intereſt; and that it is no more, is plain from the argument our 
Saviour uſes to encourage this ſelf-denial, the promite of a far greater happineſs 
than that we deny; no man that orales father or mother for my ſake, but ſhall 
have eternal life: And proportionably we are to underſtand thoſe commands of 
loving Chriſt more than our ſelycs, that is, more than any temporal intereſt, 

IV. The manifeſtations of any of God's perfections, neither ought, nor can rea- 
ſonably be propounded by us, as an end ſeparated from, or oppolite to our eternal 
bleſſedneſs; that is, we cannot naturally or reaſonably deſire the glory of God 
ſhould be advanced, though it were to our final ruin, either by anuihilat ion or 
eternal miſery. | 

1. We cannot either naturally or reaſonably deſire God ſhould be gloriſied by 
our annihilation. | 
(..) Not naturally. Becauſe ſuch a deſire would be directly contrary to the na- 
tural deſire of ſclf-preſervation, which God himſelf hath planted in us, and is moſt 
intimate and eſſential to our nature. | 

(2.) Not reaſonably. Becauſe it is utterly unimaginable how God can be glo- 
rified by the annihilation of a creature. All the attributes that we can imagine can 
be manifeſted herein, are power and ſovereignty ; his power hath already been as 
much manifeſted in creating and making the creature out of nothing, as it can be 
by reducing it into nothing; for to create, is the very ſame demonſtration of pow- 
er as to annihilate. And as for his ſovereignty, God will never manifeſt that in 
contradiction to his goodneſs, or wiſdom, or any other perfection of the divine na- 
ture. To unmake a creature, and take away the being which he had given, would 
argue either a failure of his goodneſs toward the creature, or that he did repent he 
had made it, which would reflect upon his wiſdom and conſtancy. I do not ſay, 
that in juſtice God cannot annihilate a creature; far be it from me: for what we 
have was his own, and he might without any wrong to the creature take it again. 

2. Much leſs can we naturally deſire that God ſhould be glorified in our eternal 
miſery. The reaſons which I give about annihilation are ſtronger here; therefore 
we cannot naturally deſire it, nor reaſonably, for the demonſtration of his power, 
or ſovereignty, or juſtice, or holineſs, which I think are all the attributes which 
we can imagine to be glorified hereby : Not as the manifeſtation of his power, for 
that would be as much manifeſted in the happineſs, as miſery of the creature : Not 
of his ſovereignty ; for God will not manifeſt that in contradiction to his good- 
neſs, upon which nothing can reflect more, than merely, pro arbitr io, for his plea- 
fare, to make an innocent creature for ever miſerable : Not his juſtice, and holi- 
neſs; for theſe pre-ſuppoſe ſin and demerit in the creature, out of hatred to which 
he makes it miſerable; but God hath declared that he eſteems himſelf more glo- 
riſied by the obedience and happineſs of his creatures, than by their ſin and 


deſtruction; and if it were reaſonable to deſire the juitice and holineſs of cn 
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might be Juſtified in my eternal ruin, which I haye deſerved by ſin; this would 
plainly follow from it, that it were reaſonable ro ſin, that juſtice might abound, 
which of the two is a greater abſurdity than that which the Apoſtle condemns of 
ſinning. that grace may abound. 

v. There is a ſtrict and inviolable connexion between the greateſt glory of God 
and our obedience and happineſs; I ſay, between his greateſt glory, becauſe he 
eſteems himſelf more glorified by the obedience and happineſs of his creatures, than 
by their ruin and miſery : and that we may believe it, we have his oath for it; As 
T live, - ſaith the Lord, I delight not in the death of a ſianer, but rather that he 
ſhould turn and live. And it is obſervable, that the Apoſtle, in 1 Cor. x. 31, 32, 
33. Whether ye eat or drink, or whatſoever ye do, do all to the glory of God; gi- 
ving none offence, neither to the Jeu nor to the Gentiles, nor to the . A 
God, even as I pleaſe all men, in all things, not ſeeking mine own profit, but the 
Profit of many, that they may be ſaved; explains the glorifying of God, by edify- 
ing aud promoting the ſalvation of others. 

VI. We may conſider the glory of God, as ſome ways diſtin from our happi- 
neſs; that is, we may conſider the maniteſtation of his goodneſs, and mercy, and 
wiſdom, in our happineſs, as that which reſults from it; but this is not enough to 
make it a diſtin end, but the ſame diverſly conſidered ; as the publick good is 
that which reſults from the general good of particular perſons, but cannot reaſon- 
ably be propounded by any man, as an end diſtin& from the general happineſs of 
particular perſons, without ruining and deſtroying the notion of publick good. 

VII. Though conſidered as we are particular beings, we can have no greater end 
than our own happineſs, in which God is eminently glorified ; yet as we are part 
of the whole creation and workmanſhip of God, which is the nobleſt conſidera- 
tion of our ſelves, the glory of God, which reſults from the manifeſtation of all his 
pexfe&ions in and about his creatures, is preciſely our ultimate end, and yet not 
an end really diſtinct from our own happineſs; and therefore it is moſt proper, and 
becoming, and agreeable to the wiſe ſtyle of ſcripture, to give our end its denomi- 
nation, not from the more particular and narrow, but the more noble conſideration 
of our ſelves, as we are parts of the whole creation and workmanſhip of God; as 
it is more generous and becoming for the members of a civil ſociety to mention the 
publick good as their end, than their private happineſs and adyantage, though that 
be ſo really and effectually promoted by the publick good. 

Thus I have finiſhed what I propoſed on this argument, and concerning the attri- 


butes of God in general ; Of whom, and through whom, and to whom, are all 
things. To him be glory for ever. Amen. 
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